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**Tt  is  ufual  with  Chymifts  to  affert  their  Principles ^  Sa/t,  Sul-^ 
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that  want  the  oyly  part,  do  they  therefore  want  Sulphur?  And  the 
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buftible  wood  and  anatomy  of  Vegetables,  In  thefirft  example  they 
will  have  Sulphur  reprefented  by  Butter^  Mercury  by  Whey,  Salt 
by  Cheefe,  In  thefecond  they  call  that  fulfur  that  fumes.  Mercury 
that  which  fmoaks,  fait  that  which  remaineth  in  the  afhes.  In  the 
anatomy  of  Vegetables  they  fay  there  is  oyl  that  is  Sulphur,  Water 
that  is  Mercury,  and  afhes  full  of  fait.  But  who  knows  not,  but 
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PREFACE. 

This  YOlame  1b  intended  for  the  aid  of  students  who,  having  a  fair  acquaint- 
ance with  the  elements  of  general  chemistry^  can  devote  a  limited  time  to 
qnantitatlYe  analysis  concurrent  with  or  following  thensaal  qnalitattve  coarse; 
and  as  an  introd  action  to  the  monographs  on  special  departments  of  technical 
analysis  for  those  parposing  to  engage  in  some  particalar  branch  as  a  fntore 
occupation. 

In  Part  1,  after  outlining  the  general  principles  of  the  art,  there  are  described 
the  operations  of  solution^  precipitation^  etc.^  and  the  appliances  commonly 
employed  for  the  purposes. 

Following  is  a  graded  series  of  exercises  chosen  with  a  view  to  illustrate  the 
leading  principles  in  analysis  and  afford  practice  in  the  usual  manipulations. 
Theywire,  for  the  most  part,  simple  and  easy  of  execution,  and  call  for  only 
sach  apparatus  as  is  commonly  foand  in  the  laboratories  of  educational  insti- 
tutions. Directions  are  given  in  full  detail  and  have  been  closely  followed  in 
the  analyses  whose  results  are  appended. 

In  Part  8  is  considered  the  analytical  behavior  of  a  number  of  articles  of 
commercial  Importance.  It  has  been  attempted  to  outline  the  most  approved 
methods  for  their  analysis  and  to  annotate  some  others  that  are  of  interest 
from  their  promise  of  future  development  or  as  suggesting  the  application  of 
leas  familiar  principles.  Working  details  and  criticisms  have  been  largely 
omitted  as  they  would  be  useless  unless  accompanied  by  particulars  and  pre* 
caations  too  voluminons  for  insertion  here ;  for  these  there  may  be  consulted 
the  standard  treatises  on  the  various  subjects  and  th^  references  given,  which 
are,  wherever  possible,  to  original  articles  or  abstracts  in  English. 

In  Part  4  are  presented  some  notes  and  observations  relating  to  the 
principles  and  practice  of  the  art  in  general  that  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
stodent. 

To  treat  with  any  degree  of  completeness  within  the  compass  of  a  text-book,  a 
subject  so  extensive  and  so  essentially  one  of  detail  as  quantitative  analysis  is 
of  coarse  out  of  the  question,  and  in  presenting,  as  is  here  attempted,  a  general 
view  of  the  art  as  practiced  at  the  present  time,  there  arises  the  difficulty  of 
deciding  as  to  what  matters  should  be  given  prominence  and  what  but  touched 
upon.  In  any  event,  mnch  of  importance  can  only  be  referred  to  and  much  of 
interest  must  be  omitted  altogether^  leaving  to  the  Instructor  to  amplify  and 
particularize  to  the  extent  he  may  consider  most  profitable  to  the  student. 

More  prominence  than  is  usual  in  treatises  on  quantitative  analysis  has  been 
accorded  to  the  principles  nnderlylng  the  methods  of  analysis.  This  course 
may  not  appeal  to  those  who  regard  analytical  chemistry  only  as  a  means  to  a 
financial  end,  but  a  broader  view  must  perceive  that  the  art  as  a  whole  will 
only  advance  In  proportion  as  the  basic  principles  are  better  nnderstood,  and  if 
it  is  ever  to  attain  the  dignity  of  a  science  those  who  contribute  to  this  end 
Will  need  a  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  art  than  is  afforded  by  the 
stsdy  of  a  string  of  detailed  recipes,  however  practically  useful  they  may  be. 

In  an  appendix  I  have  ventured  to  discuss  at  some  length  certain  phases  of 
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the  Important  subject  of  the  prftctioe  of  technical  and  Indnatrial  chemical  analy- 
sis.   Though  mnch  of  any  comments  on  a  theme  of  this  kind  mnst  necessarily 
be  bot  personal  opinions  and  accepted  as  snch,  a  somewhat  extended  experi- 
ence and  observation  confirms  my  belief  in  the  correctness  of  the  views  there 
set  forth. 

The  author  will  be  fratefol  if  his  attention  is  called  to  any  errors  that  may 
be  noted* 

F.J. 


CHAPTER  1. 

UTTBODUCTION. 

QoantltatlTe  chemical  analysis  is  the  art  of  ascertaining  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  consUtnents  of  any  form  of  complex  matter  through  the  applica- 
tion of  physical  forces  aided  by  chemical  reactions. 

It  is  based  mainly  on  these  laws:  that  the  extent  of  a  measnrable  physical 
or  chemical  attribute  of  a  body  varies  with  the  mass  of  the  body;  especlaUy 
that  at  any  given  locality,  weight  bears  a  constant  ratio  to  mass;  that  among 
the  atoms  of  every  chemical  compound  there  exists  a  definite  invariable  pro- 
portion; and  that  every  synthesis  or  decomposition  of  a  molecule  or  rearrange- 
ment of  molecules  is  governed  by  fixed  laws.  A  successful  practice  of 
the  art  calls  for  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  chemistry,  the  physical 
properties  of  bodies  and  their  chemical  behavior,  and  manual  skill  to  perform 
the  mechanical  operations  of  analysis  without  loss  of  the  substance  analyzed. 

Under  a  strict  construction  of  the  term  quantitative  chemical  analysis  there 
are  comprehended  only  those  processes  involving  and  depending  on  cheml« 
cal  reactions,  but  custom  has  widened  the  scope  to  Inclnde  also  methods 
based  on  the  measurement  of  some  physical  attribute  of  the  substance  analyzed 
and  even  purely  mechanical  separations. 

Any  form  of  complex  matter,  animal,  vegetable  or  mineral,  may  be  subjected  to 
a  quantitative  examination  with  an  outcome  more  or  less  success! uU  For  as 
every  art  is  hedged  by  current  limitations,  so  an  analysis  may  be  easy  or  difficult 
or  impossible.  The  common  metals,  the  inorganic  acids,  a  few  organic  bodies 
and  their  compounds  have  such  pronounced  and  clean-cut  relations  toward 
solvents  and  preclpitants  that  their  separation  from  solutions  and  from  each 
other  can  be  done  with  ease  and  precision,  and  with  a  fair  degree  of  skill, 
exact  determinations  can  be  made,  or  at  least  sufficiently  exact  for  all  practi« 
cal  purposes. 

But  it  is  quite  the  contrary  with  many  mixtures,  such  as  those  of  the  rare 
earths,  the  alkaloids,  oils,  vegetable  extracts,  etc.,  which  oppose  peculiar  diffi- 
culties against  their  separation  and  determination,  from  their  Indiflerence  to 
most  reagents  and  similarity  of  behavior  towards  others;  and  so  one  is  often 
restricted  to  reactions  ill -defined  and  modified  or  obscured  by  known  or  un- 
known influences,  and  in  general  must  be  content  with  but  approximate  results 
even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 

The  object  for  which  an  analysis  is  undertaken  may  be  either  (A)  to  ascer- 
tain or  prove  the  composition  of  a  chemical  compound  or  derive  its  empirical 
or  rational  formula;  or  (B)  to  separate  the  components  of  a  mechanical 
mixture,  or  find  the  percentage  of  one  or  more  of  the  valuable  constituents 
or  detrimental  impurities  in  a  natural  product  or  an  article  of  commerce.  In 
general,  the  analysis  of  a  substance  belonging  to  either  class  follows  the  same 
lines,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  preliminary  treatment  of  the  material, 
as  for  the  former  it  is  essential  that  the  aggregate  of  the  impurities  contained 
shall  at  most  not  exceed  the  minimum  of  error  inherent  to  the  method  adopted 
for  the  analysis,  and  so  it  is  admissible  and  often  imperative  that  some  mode 
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of  purification  be  resorted  to;  while  with  the  Utter  class  the  only  alterations 
allowable  are  those  of  comminntion  and  the  removal  of  hygroscopic  water  or 
foreign  bodies  known  to  have  been  accidentally  introduced. 

The  manipnlations  in  solution,  filtration^  evaporation,  etc.,  are  practically 
the  same  as  those  f  amiliariied  by  qualitative  analysis,  and  only  call  for  greater 
care  to  avoid  losses  and  gains  during  these  operations.  In  addition,  there 
must  be  learned  the  arts  of  weighing,  accurate  measuring  of  liquids  and  gases, 
and  the  comparison  of  shades  of  colors,  besides  a  certain  manual  dexterity  and 
lightness  in  working  with  fragile  glassware  and  instruments  for  precise 
measurements.  As  in  other  arts,  some  will  quickly  become  proficient,  others 
by  dint  of  practice,  while  a  few  seem  devoid  of  any  sort  of  mechanical  knack. 

TSRMINOLOaT. 

1.  In  general,  a  gravimetric  analyiis  is  performed  by  separating  successively 
from  a  weighed  amount  of  the  substance,  each  of  the  constituents  in  the  solid 
form,  either  isolated  or  in  combination  with  other  elements,  and  from  its 
weight  calculating  its  proportion  in  the  original  substance.  Of  voltimeiric 
analysis  the  basis  is  a  chemical  reaction  between  a  constituent  and  some 
reagent;  the  weight  of  the  former  being  calculated  from  the  weight  of  the 
latter  required  to  produce  an  exactly  complete  reaction  between  them,  neither 
remaining  in  excess.  In  gasometry^  from  a  measured  volume  of  a  mixture  of 
gases,  each  is  absorbed  in  turn  by  a  suitable  solid  or  liquid  reagent,  the  dimin- 
ution in  volume  showing  its.  proportion  therein.  Attributive  methods  are  based 
on  the  rule  that  the  extent  to  which  a  measurable  attribute  is  exhibited  by  a 
body  is  proportional  to  the  mass  of  the  body. 

2.  In  a  proximate  analysis  the  component  species  or  groups  of  a  chemical 
compound  or  a  mixture  are  determined,  while  an  ultimate  analysis  shows  the 
proportions  of  the  elements  present.  For  example,  the  composition  of  a 
mixture  of  gases  may  be  stated  in  either  of  the  following  ways :  — 

Proximate  Analysis.  Ultimate  Analysis. 

Hydrocarbons 71.80  Carbon 68.98 

Carbon  monoxide 25.60  Hydrogen 14.68 

Carbon  dioxide 1.60  Oxygen 16.89 

Water 60 

The  purpose  for  which  the  result  is  to  be  employed  decides  which  of  the  two 
will  be  of  the  greater  service;  also  whether  a  partial  analysis^  showing  but  a 
few  of  the  constituents,  will  suffice,  or  a  complete  one  giving  all  (or  as  many  as 
can  be  determined)  will  be  necessary. 

8.  Finding  the  proportion  of  any  constituent  of  a  compound  or  mixture  is  called 
a  determination,  estimation,  trials  or  test;  if  present  in  the  quantity  of  the  sub- 
stance ordinarily  weighed  for  analysis  in  so  small  a  proportion  as  to  be  un- 
weighable,  it  is  reported  as  a  trace  or  color.  If  only  the  most  valuable  or 
important  constituent  is  determined,  the  process  is  termed  assaying  and  the 
result  an  assay;*  thus,  quinometry,  the  assay  of  cinchona  bark  for  quinine; 
morphiometry,  the  assay  of  the  poppy  for  morphine.  In  metallurgical  analysis 
a  wet  assay  is  one  made  by  ordinary  methods,  the  reactions  taking  place  in 
aqueous  solutions,  while  in  a  dry  assay  or  fire  assay  the  substance  for  examina- 
tion is  melted  with  the  proper  fiuxes  in  an  earthen  crucible  heated  in  a  furnace. 

4.  A  method  or  scheme  comprises  the  directions  for  performing  an  analysis, 
a  scheme  more  usually  applying  to  the  complete  analysis  of  a  complex  ma- 
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terial.  If  carried  out  exactly  as  fornmlated  with  the  exception  that  the  sab- 
stance  to  be  analyzed  Is  omitted^  the  determination  Is  called  a  blank  or 
''dimuny."  If  there  Is  analyzed  along  with  the  sample  to  be  tested  and  under 
the  same  conditions,  another  sample  whose  composition  Is  known  from  a 
preTious  analysis  by  another  method,  the  latter  Is  termed  a  parallel  deter- 
mination;  while  a  proof  or  tynthetie  proof  is  a  mixture  made  up  with  chemi- 
cally pnre  constituents  to  the  same  composition,  as  near  as  may  be,  of  the 
substance  to  be  analyzed,  and  both  proceeded  with  under  uniform  conditions. 

5.  In  volumetric  or  tUrimetrio  analysis  the  addition  of  a  measured  volume 
of  one  solution  A  (the  tUrand)  to  another  B  (the  tUnUe — a  solution  of  the 
substance  to  be  tested)  producing  an  exactly  complete  reaction  between  the 
two  Is  called  a  tUratton,  The  amount  of  reagent  dissolved  in  Sftunit  volume 
of  A  or  the  weight  of  substance  in  B  that  this  volume  of  A  exactly  com- 
bines with  Is  termed  the  tUre»  Btrength,  or  $tandard  of  A^  and  A  a  standard 
or  9et  solution, 

Aeidhnetry  Is  the  process  of  finding  the  strength  of  a  solution  of  an  acid, 
usually  by  the  aid  of  a  standard  solution  of  an  alkali;  alkalimetry  is  the  re- 
verse of  this.  CMorhnetry  and  iodimetry  are  respectively  the  measurement  of 
free  chlorine  and  Iodine  by  a  standard  solution  of  seme  reducing  agent. 

6.  The  decomposition  of  a  solution  of  a  metallic  salt  by  the  agency  of  an 
electric  current  Is  called  electrolysis,  and  the  salt  an  electrolyte.  The  con« 
ductors  through  which  electricity  passes  from  the  solution  are  termed  elec- 
trodes  and  are  usually  platinum  plates,  the  one  by  which  the  positive 
electricity  leaves  being  the  cathode^  and  the  other  the  anode,  the  metal  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  electrolyte  being  deposited  on  the  former. 


The  methods  available  In  practice  are  as  diversified  In  their  nature  as  the 
genera  of  the  material  analyzed,  every  known  qualitative  reaction  having  been 
scrutinized  with  the  object  of  pressing  it  into  service,  though  often  without 
success;  and  frequently  when  called  on  to  analyze  a  substance,  the  chemist 
will  find  a  purely  physical  method  to  give  more  accurate  results  and  with 
greater  expedition  —  in  fact  he  at  times  has  no  alternative  from  the  lack  of  a 
suitable  chemical  method. 

Omitting  details,  the  principal  methods  of  analysis  may  be  outlined  as 
follows : — 

A.   GRAVIMETRIC  METHODS. 

1.  By  direct  weight.  In  which  each  element  is  separated  and  weighed,  either 
alone  or  more  commonly  In  combination  with  another  or  others.  Thus  gold  is 
always  separated  and  weighed  as  an  element,  while  zinc,  difficult  to  obtain  In 
the  metallic  form,  Is  usually  weighed  In  combination  with  oxygen  as  zinc 
protoxide,  a  simple  calculation  giving  the  weight  of  the  metal  in  the  oxide. 

The  routine  Is  about  as  follows:  the  material  to  be  analyzed  Is  dried  if 
necessary,  and  a  small  portion  weighed  and  dissolved  in  water  or  an  acid.  Many 
substances  require  a  special  preliminary  treatment  before  solution  can  be 
effected.  A  reagent  is  then  introduced  which  will  precipitate  one  of  the  com- 
ponents In  an  Insoluble  form,  leaving  the  remainder  in  solution ;  this  precipi- 
tate is  caught  on  a  paper  filter,  the  clear  liquid  passing  through,  and  afttf 
removing  what  solution  adheres  to  it  by  washing  with  water,  and  the  water  by 
heating,  it  Is  weighed.  Should  the  precipitate  be  of  such  a  nature  that  It  can- 
not be  brought  to  a  definite  formula  for  weighing.  It  is  redlssolved  and  again 
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precipitated  in  &  more  saitable  combination.    The  other    oonstitnents  are  in 
tnrn  thrown  oat  of  the  solution  and  weighed,  as  before  described. 

For  ezamplCi  of  an  alloy  of  tin^  lead,  and  copper,  a  weighed  portion  is  treated 
with  nitric  acid;  the  copper  and  lead*  dissolve  as  nitrates,  while  the  tin  is 
oxidized,  mainly  to  insoluble  hydrated  metastannlc  acid  (HsSn«Ou*iHsO).  After 
filtration,  the  metastannlc  acid  is  freed  from  any  adhering  solution  of  the 
copper  and  lead  nitrates  by  washing  it  with  water,  then  heated  until  anhydrous, 
becoming  stiwnic  oxide  (SnOf ) ,  and  weighed.  As  pure  stannic  oxide  invariably 
contains  a  certain  fractional  part  of  its  weight  of  tin,  the  product  of  the  weight 
of  the  former  by  this  fraction  is  the  weight  of  the  tin  contained. 

The  filtrate  and  washings  from  the  metastannlc  acid  are  united  and  mixed 
with  an  excess  of  sulfuric  acid.  The  lead  and  copper  nitrates  become  sulfates 
liberating  nitric  acid.  The  lead  sulfate  being  insoluble  precipitates;  and  filter- 
ing, etc.,  as  before  gives  its  weight  and  that  of  the  lead  by  a  similar  calculation. 
From  the  filtrate  from  the  lead  sulfate  the  copper  is  precipitated  as  cnprio  sul- 
fide by  means  of  hydrogen  sulfide ;  the  precipitate  loses  on  ignition  one-half  of 
Its  sulfur  becoming  cuprous  sulfide  (CusS)  and  is  weighed  as  such. 

Other  elements  such  as  iron  and  zinc  are  generally  present^  but  in  minute 
proportions  only.  If  It  is  desired  to  determine  them,  separate  larger  weights 
of  the  alloy  are  dissolved  and  treated  according  to  special  methods. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  actual  analysis  is  as  simple  as  would 
appear  from  the  above.  The  metastannlc  acid  always  retains  small  amounts 
of  copper  and  lead  which  must  be  reclaimed  before  the  stannic  oxide  is 
weighed ;  the  lead  sulfate  Is  somewhat  soluble  in  nitric  acid  and  wat^r,  so  the 
former  must  be  removed  by  evaporation,  and  dilute  alcohol  substituted  for  the 
latter;  and  precautions  must  be  taken  during  the  ignition  of  the  copper  sul- 
fide to  preserve  it  from  oxidization  by  the  air,  and  of  the  lead  sulfate  from 
reduction  to  the  sulfide  or  metal  by  the  carbon  of  the  filter  paper. 

When  a  non- volatile  stable  compound  is  held  in  a  solution  it  may  be  deter- 
mined by  evaporating  the  latter  to  dryness  and  weighing  the  residue;  this 
presupposes  that  other  solid  compounds  are  either  absent  or  volatilized  during 
tiie  evaporation  or  on  heating  the  residue  to  a  temperature  iosufflclent  to  affect 
the  first;  but  as  these  conditions  can  seldom  be  easily  obtained  the  method  Is 
of  limited  application. 

7^  Fire-assay,  Applied  exclusively  to  metaliferous  ores,  mattes  and  slags, 
and  a  few  alloys,  and  principally  to  ores  of  gold  and  silver  which  contain  bat 
minute  amounts  of  these  metals  disseminated  through  a  siliclous  or  earthy 
gangue.  According  to  circumstances  either  the  crucible  or  scorificatlon  pro- 
cess Is  employed. 

Crucible  Fusion.  A  fire-clay  crucible  contains  a  mixture  of  the  ore  with 
suitable  fluxes  like  lead  protoxide,  sodium  carbonate,  etc.,  together  with  a  half- 
gram  or  BO  of  carbon.  It  Is  covered  and  heated  to  redness  in  a  furnace,  when 
the  gangue  of  the  ore  unites  with  the  fluxes  forming  a  fluid  slag.  Simulta- 
neously the  carbon  reduces  its  equivalent  of  the  lead  oxide  to  metallic  lead 
(2PbO+C  +  heat=2Pb +  CO2};  the  minute  particles  sinking  through  the 
mobile  slag  collect  the  gold  and  silver  on  the  way,  the  alloy  eventually  gather- 
ing in  a  globule  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible. 

Scoriflcatlon.  When  certain  interfering  elements,  as  arsenic,  antimony  or 
copper,  are  present  in  an  ore  the  scorificatlon  process  is  usually  preferred  to 
the  crucible  fusion.  The  ore  Is  mixed  with  metallic  lead  and  a  trifie  of  borax 
and  heated  in  an  open  shallow  clay  dish  (a  scorifier)  standing  in  a  muffle  (a 
thin  semi -cylinder  of  fire  clay)  heated  to  whiteness  in  a  furnace.  The  front 
of  the  muffle  is  open  and  allows  free  access  of  air  to  the  scorifier,  the  oxygen 
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slowly  Gonyerting  part  of  the  lead  to  oxide.  The  lead  oxldf  gives  np  its 
oxygen  to  the  arsenic,  etc.  The  silica  and  bases  of  the  ore,  the  oxide  of  lead, 
and  the  oxides  of  copper,  etc.  form  a  flnid  slag  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
lead-silTer-gold  alloy. 

Cnpellation.  Sabseqnently  the  alloy  is  placed  In  a  porons  dish  of  bone -ash 
(a  capel)  and  heated  In  the  maffle.  The  lead  is  converted  to  protoxide  and 
partly  escapes  as  fume  and  is  partly  absorbed  by  the  cnpel.  The  gold  and 
silver  are  left  as  a  metallic  button  since  they  do  not  oxidize  in  this  process. 
They  may  be  separated  by  '  parting '  with  dilated  nitric  acid  which  dissolves 
the  silver  only. 

Biectrolyaia.  Precipitation  of  metals  through  the  agency  of  dynamic  elec- 
tricity has  come  into  extended  use  daring  late  years.  Many  metallic  salts  In 
aqueous  solution  are  decomposed  by  a  current  of  moderate  strength  and  the 
metal  deposited  on  an  electrode  connected  with  the  zinc  pole  of  a  galvanic 
battery,  while  oxygen  is  liberated  at  the  surface  of  another  electrode  connected 
with  the  copper  pole. 

In  practice,  the  solution  of  the  metal  to  be  determined  is  held  in  a  large 
platinum  dish  connected  by  a  copper  wire  with  the  battery.  In  the  solution  is 
suspended  a  platinum  plate,  not  touching  the  dish,  also  connected  with  the 
battery.  After  the  current  has  passed  for  several  hours  all  the  metal  will  be 
found  deposited  on  the  dish  as  a  coherent  film;  the  weight  is  found  from  the 
increase  in  weight  of  the  dish.  A  few  metals  like  lead,  manganese  and  thal- 
lium are  deposited  as  peroxides  on  the  positive  electrode. 

An  old  method,  now  supplanted  by  that  described  above,  is  the  decompo- 
sition of  a  metallic  salt  in  aqueous  solution  by  a  metal  more  electropositive 
than  the  one  in  solution,  the  latter  separating  as  a  powder  or  in  a  spongy 
mass,  while  an  equivalent  of  the  other  metal  dissolves.  Thus,  when  a  rod  of 
zinc  is  introduced  into  a  solution  of  copper  sulfate,  copper  separates  and 
zinc  dissolves;  similarly,  lead  Is  thrown  out  of  a  solution  of  lead  chloride 
by  metallic  aluminum.  The  method  is  more  appropriate  as  a  means  for  the  sep- 
aration of  a  metal  from  others  than  for  Its  determination. 

SUmentary  AnalyiM,  In  an  elementary  or  ultimate  analysis  of  an  organic 
or  semi-organic  body,  the  elements  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  always  to  be 
determined,  frequently  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  and  occasionally  sulfur,  the  halo- 
gens, etc.  The  principle  on  which  hinges  most  of  the  methods  is  the  con- 
version of  the  elementary  constituents  into  gaseous  compounds  by  burning 
in  oxygen  or  otherwise;  the  mixture  of  resultant  gases  is  passed  through  a 
series  of  tubes  filled  with  different  solid  or  liquid  reagents.  Each  tube  ab- 
sorbs and  retains  one  of  the  gases  of  the  mixture,  a^d  being  weighed  Itefore 
and  after  the  operation,  the  difference  in  weight  is  that  of  the  gas  absorbed; 
or  the  contents  of  the  tube  may  be  treated  to  determine  the  gas  by  a  gravi- 
metric or  volumetric  process.  From  the  weight  of  the  gas  —  a  definite 
chemical  compound — may  be  calculated  that  of  the  element  originally  in  the 
body  analyzed. 

For  carbon  and  hydrogen  a  weighed  portion  of  the  substance  Is  mixed  with 
cupric  oxide  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  long  glass  tube  T,  Fig.  1,  whose  rear 

end  is  closed. 

V  '"  ' m  n    M    B  I.  I     j)fr=^=a  To  the  front 

end  is  attach- 
ed two  ab- 
sorption 
PJ2    1  tubes,  A  con- 

taining  a 
hygroscopic  solid  (calcium  chloride),  to  retain  water,  and  B,  a  strong  solution 
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ol  a  caustic  al^ll  to  combine  wltb  the  cuboD  dioxide.  On  heating  the  tnb» 
tba  aabstance  bums  wllh  the  oxTgen  of  the  copper  oxide,  the  water  and  carboK 
dioxide  passing  ont  tbroogb  A  and  B.  Ab  the  tnbM  have  been  weighed  belora 
the  combnstioD,  the  increase  In  welgbt  gives  the  amoant  of  water  and  carboa 
dioxide  diey  have  respectively  absorbed.  To  sweep  oat  the  gaaea  remaining  In 
the  tube  T,  the  posterior  end  U  broken  off  and  a  cnrlvnt  of  pore  air  toretd 
through  Ura  train. 

Nitrogen  is  determined  either  b;  conversion  to  ammonia  or  by  separation 
In  the  elementary  form.  For  the  former,  the  satwtance  Is  mixed  with  sodinm 
hydrate  and  lime  and  heated  In  a  tnbe  similar  to  the  above;  by  the  decomposU 
tlon  of  water  the  nitrogen  assimilates  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  beeones- 
ammonia,  which  passing  Into  a  vessel  containing  a  dUnte  mineral  acid,  com* 
bin«8  with  It.  The  ammoninm  salt  is  then  determined  gravlmetricaily  or 
Tolametrlcally.  Or  the  sabstance  may  be  decomposed  by  trailing  with  strong 
soIlDric  acid,  when  tbe  nitrogen  becomes  ammonia  CSC  +  Nt-|-8QiO=2NHs-|- 
SCOt),  this  nnltlng  Immediately  with  snlturlc  acid  to  form  ammoninm  sulfate. 
thi  soiation  is  dilated  and  made  alkaline  by  sodinm  hydrate  which  combines 
with  the  sollnrlc  radical  and  liberates  ammonia  ((NHOf804  +  3NaOH-< 
KaiS04+2NBtOH).  The  ammonia  is  distilled  into  hydrochloric  acid  forming 
ammoninm  chloride,  and  this  componnd  treated  by  the  nsaal  process  for  ths 
gravimetric  determination  of  ammoninm. 

It,  instead  ol  soda-lime,  the  sabstance  be  heated  with  copper  oxide,  nitrogen 
Is  liberated  along  with  the  carbon  dioxide  and  water  generated;  the  mixture  Is 
passed  Into  a  gas-measnrlog  tube  studlng  over  mercury.  The  water  vapor- 
condenses  and  the  carbon  dioxide  la  absortied  by  an  alkali  solDtion,  and  from 
the  volnme  of  the  remaining  nitrogen  is  calculated  its  weight. 

Oxygen  Is  nearly  always  determined  by  difference,  and  sulfur,  phosphoms^ 
the  metals,  etc.,  by  the  nsual  gravimetric  methods  for  inorganic  Iwdles,  previ- 
ously destroying  the  organic  matter  by  oxidation  wlUi  nitric  acid  or  a  slnUlar 
reagent. 

3.    Sr   INDIRXCT   WBIQHT. 

By  loss  In  weight.  In  a  compound  or  mixture,  one  of  the  constituents  may  be 
TolaUle  at  atempenttare  Inanfflclent  to  affect  the  others,  so  that  its  weight  maf 
be  found  from  the  decrement  on  heating.  The  method  is  appropriate  for  com- 
bined water  and  carbon  dioxide  In  minerals;  water  of  crystallisation  and  combi- 
nation of  stable  salts;  etc.  Bmall  portlodb  of  organic  In  inorganic  matter  uwj 
Im  burned  away  by  ignition  In  a  cnrrent  of  air  or  oxygen. 

A*mlxtnre  of  several  bodies  may  be  treated  by  a  reagent 
which  will  dissolve  one  body  leaving  the  remainder  prac- 
tically unacted  on,  tho  difference  between  the  original 
welgbt  and  that  of  the  resldae  l>elug  the  weight  of  the  body 
dissolved.  Thus,  copper  is  dissolved  from  associated  car- 
bon, alum  I  na,  etc.,  by  a  solution  ol  ferric  chloride;  silica, 
from  metala  by  bydroflnerlc  acid;  gold  from  quartx  and 
silicates  by  bromine  water. 
e  The  radical  of  a  mineral  acid  may  displace  that  of  & 
weaker  volatile  acid,  and  the  weight  ot  the  latter  lonnd  by 
the  loss  In  weight  of  the  mlxtnre.  For  example,  sulfuric 
■eld  acts  on  a  carbonate  to  liberate  carlwu  dioxide;  as 
MgCOa  (magnesium  carbonate)  -(-  HiSOt  =  UgBOt  +  COi  4- 
Flg.  2.  HiO. 

The  determination  is  made  by  means  uf  an  apparatus 
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'tamied  an  alkallmeter,  one  of  the  many  forms  being  shown  In  Fig.  2.  The 
auignesinm  carbonate  is  weighed  and- Introduced  into  the  light  glass  flask  A  to- 
gether with  a  little  water.  The  tnbe  B  is  filled  with  dilute  snlfurlc  acid  which 
may  be  ran  into  A  by  opening  the  stop -cock  C;  the  exit  tnbe  D  contains  con- 
centrated snlfnric  acid  to  retain  water  from  the  gas  passing  out  through  it. 
The  flask  is  weighed  and  an  excess  of  acid  run  into  A  from  B ;  as  the  carbonate 
dissolves,  the  carbonic  acid  bubbles  through  D  leaving  it  as  anhydrous  carbon 
dioxide.  When  action  has  ceased  the  solution  of  magnesium  sulfate  is  boiled^ 
and  a  current  of  air  drawn  through  the  apparatus  to  sweep  out  the  last  traces 
«f  the  gas.  Finally  the  flask  is  weighed,  the  loss  from  the  former  weight  being 
carbon  dioxide. 

From  the  weight  of  another  element  or  radical  with  which  it  combines.  If 
two  atoms  or  radicals  a  and  x  unite  to  form  the  molecule  a  x,  it  follows  that  if 
the  weight  of  a  is  determined,  the  corresponding  weight  of  x  may  be  calculated 
from  their  combining  weights.  For  example,  one  way  of  determining  am- 
monium (NH4)  is  to  combine  It  with  chlorine  and  platinnm  to  form  the  com- 
pound ammonium  platinic  chloride  (NHOsPtCle.  On  Igniting  this  compound 
all  the  elements  except  platinum  volatUizey  and  from  the  weight  of  the  residual 
platinum  may  be  calculated  that  of  the  ammoniumi  the  ratio  being  as  194.9 
(atomic  weight  of  platinum)  to  86.144  (twice  the  molecular  weight  of  am- 
monium). 

A  product  of  the  reaction  between  the  body  to  be  determined  and  a  reagent 
may  be  weighed  or  measured,  and  the  weight  of  the  body  calculated  therefrom. 

(1)  The  product  may  be  determined  in  the  same  solution  in  which  the  reac- 
tion takes  place;  thus,  a  nentral  solution  of  cadmium  sulfate  treated  with 
hydrogen  sulfide  yields  sulfuric  acid  and  a  precipitate  of  cadmium  sulfide;  the 
free  sulfarlc  acid  is  then  determined  by  a  volumetric  process  and  the  weight  of 
cadmium  calculated. 

This  principle  Ib  extended  in  the  foUowing  example.*  Let  it  be  required  to  determine 
the  percentage  of  phenol  In  a  commercial  sample ;  a  weighed  qaantity  of  the  sample  Is 
treated  as  follows :  — 

A.  On  OTaporatlon  with  an  excess  of  concentrated  sulfarlc  acid  phenol  is  converted  Into 
soluhle  (para)  phenolsulfonio  acid. 

2(06H«OH)+2Hs8O4=2(0SH5H8O4)+aBsO (1) 

Phenol  Phenolsulfonic  acid 

B.  The  solution  Is  diluted  with  water  and  (insoluble)  barium  oarbonate  stirred  in;  the 
pheaoleulfonle  add  combines  with  barium  to  form  aoluble  barium  phenolsnlfonate. 

S(OsH0HSO4)+BaCO8:BBa(O6H5SO4)9  +  HlOO8 (S) 

Phenolsulfonic  aol^      Barium  phenolsnlfonate 
At  the  same  time  the  excess  of  sulfuric  add  necessarily  employed  in  A  reacts  with 
barium  carbonate  to  form  Insoluble  barium  sulfate. 

0.  The  predpltate  of  barium  sulfate  mixed  with  the  excess  of  barium  oarbonate  Is  fll- 
tered  off,  and  to  the  dear  iUtrate,  containing  only  barium  phenolsnlfonate,  is  added  an 
excess  of  sodium  carbonate,  the  metathesis  giving sotaMe  sodium  phenolsnlfonate  and  in- 
«ekiNe  barium  oarbonate. 

Ba(C«H5HS04)9  +  Kas0O8«=  Nas(C6H5804)s  +  BaOOs (8) 

Barium  phenolsnlfonate  Sodium  phenolsnlfonate 

The  liquid  Is  filtered  and  the  barium  carbonate  weighed. 

D.  From  the  weight  of  the  barium  oarbonate  Is  calculated  that  of  the  barium  It  con • 
titBs;  from  the  weight  of  barium,  the  weight  of  the  rest  (C6H«804)s  combined  with  it  by 
equation  (S) ;  from  the  (0iH«SO4}s,  the  weight  of  the  phenolsulfonic  add  by  equation  (3) ; 
aad  from  the  phendsnlfonlo  add,  by  equation  (1),  the  weight  of  phenol  generating  it  and 
the  percentage  of  phenol  in  the  sample  (page  176). 

(2)  If  a  product  of  the  reaction  is  an  insoluble  gas  it  may  be  carried  from 
the  solution  to  a  suitable  receiver  and  there  weighed  or  measured.    Thus, 

*  Dmgglata  Cireular,  189S->16S. 
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when  aspartlc  acid  is  boiled  with  a  solatlon  of  nitroas  acid  there  is  evolved 
nitrogen  (HsG4H5N04  +  HNOs»N9  +  H9C4H40s4-H20);  the  nitrogen  is  passed 
Into  a  graduated  gas -tube  and  the  volume  measured,  one-lialf  coming  from  the 
aspartlc  acid  and  one-half  from  the  nitroas  acid. 

Or  instead  of  directly  weighing  or  measuring  a  gas,  it  may  be  passed  through 
a  solution  of  a  reagent  and  an  Insoluble  product  of  this  second  reaction 
weighed.  Thus,  ferrous  sulfide  with  hydrochloric  acid  yields  gaseous  hydro- 
gen sulfide;  the  latter  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  and  the 
precipitated  silver  sulfide  filtered  out  and  weighed. 

Volumetric  Analysis.  This  designation  is  commonly  applied  to  the  following 
described  process  though  It  would  appear  to  belong  more  properly  to  the 
pethods  of  Division  8,  below. 

In  every  metathesis  the  rearrangement  of  the  molecules  takes  place  in  a  fixed 
latio^and  from  the  general  equation  AB-f-Xr^^X-f-BF,  if  the  weight  of 
the  element  or  radical  ii  or  J?  is  known,  the  weight  of  Xor  7  can  easily  be 
calculated. 

In  volumetric  determinations  small  weighed  quantities  of  AB  are  added  In 
saccession  to  a  solution  of  XF until  the  reaction  is  Just  complete,  this  point 
made  manifest  by  some  visible  change  in  color  of  the  solution  or  otherwise. 
It  is  more  convenient,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  rule,  to  employ  a  solution 
of  AB  of  known  strength,  reckoning  the  weight  of  AB  used  from  the  volume 
of  the  solution  required -— hence  the  name  of  <<  volumetric"  analysis. 

For  example  (taking  the  simplest  of  the  various  modifications),  the  per- 
centage of  silver  in  a  coin  is  to  be  determined.  Exactly  equal  weights  of  the 
coin  and  of  pure  silver  are  separately  dissolved  in  nitric  acid;  into  the  first 
solution  is  cautiously  poured  from  a  graduated  tube  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium 
chloride,  forming  a  white  precipitate  of  silver  chloride.  On  vigorously  stirring 
the  solution  the  precipitate  collects  into  one  mass  leaving  the  liquid  clear. 
Successive  additions  of  the  salt  solution  are  made  until  a  cloud  ceases  to  form, 
showing  that  all  the  sliver  has  combined  with  chlorine.  The  volume  of  the 
salt  solution  used  is  noted,  and  the  above  process  repeated  with  the  second 
solution.    The  proportion  is  then  solved  — 

Volume  of  salt  solution  required  to  precipitate  the  pure  silver:  volume 
required  for  the  coin: :  weight  of  pure  silver:  weight  of  sliver  in  the  coin. 

If  we  ascertain  that  G  volumes  of  the  salt  solution  precipitates  D  grams  of 

D 

silver,  then  one   volume  precipitates  -p  grams,  and  we  have  a  standard  solU' 

Hon  of  sodium  chloride;  the  number  of  volumes  used  tor  any  alloy  multiplied  by 
this  fraction  giving  the  weight  of  sliver  contained. 

By  difference.  When  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  all  the  constituents  except 
one  is  subtracted  from  the  weight  of  the  substance  taken  for  analysis,  or  the 
sum  of  their  percentages  from  100  per  cent,  the  determination  of  the  one  con- 
stituent is  said  to  be  made  "  by  difference." 

3.   BT  VOLUME. 

Oasometry,  To  analyze  a  mixture  of  gases,  a  convenient  volume  is  brought 
into  a  long  graduated  glass  tube  supported  in  a  vertical  position,  the  upper 
end  being  sealed  while  the  lower  end  is  open  and  immersed  in  a  vessel  of 
mercury.  The  volume  of  the  gas  being  noted,  a  solid  or  liquid  reagent  capable 
of  absorbing  one  gas  only  is  introduced  and  after  a  time  withdrawn,  when  the 
diminution  in  volume  shows  the  proportion  of  this  gas  in  the  original  mixture. 
The  other  gases  are  successively  eliminated  in  the  same  manner,  except  nitro- 
gen, hydrogen,  and  some  hydrocarbons  for  which  no  absorbent  is  available. 
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Hydrogen  is  determined  by  introdaclng  a  measured  volame  of  pare  oxygen 
and  kindling  the  mixture  by  an  electric  spark;  the  water  formed  by  the  combi- 
nation of  these  elements  condenses,  and  the  diminution  of  the  total  volame 
is  the  volame  of  the  hydrogen.  The  same  plan  is  pursued  with  gaseous  hydro- 
carbons, their  combustion  producing  carbon  dioxide  and  water;  the  former 
is  then  removed  by  a  suitable  absorbent.    Nitrogen  is  determined  by  difference. 

A  gaseous  constituent  of  a  solid  or  liquid  may  be  evolved  by  displacement 
by  a  stronger  radical ;  as  carbon  dioxide  from  carbonates  on  solution  in  a  min- 
eral acid;  the  nitrogen  of  urea  set  free  by  sodium  hypobromlte;  etc.  The 
product  of  the  decomposition  is  passed  into  a  gas-measuring  tube  and  its 
weight  calculated  from  its  volume. 

The  weight  of  a  liquid  suspended  or  in  contact  with  another  may  often  be 
found  more  conveniently  by  measuring  its  volume  than  by  actual  separation 
and  weighing.  In  4u>mputing  the  weight  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  is  a 
factor.  A  simple  illustration  is  the  well-known  method  of  testing  milk  by  the 
'<  creamometer  " ;  a  tall,  graduated  jar  is  filled  with  milk,  and  when  the  fat- 
globules  have  risen  to  the  surface  the  volume  of  cream  is  read  on  the  gradua- 
tions of  the  jar.  The  fusel  oil  in  alcoholic  liquors  is  estimated  by  mixing  the 
liquor  with  a  measured  volume  of  chloroform ;  the  chloroform  extracts  the  oil 
with  a  proportional  increase  In  its  volume.  Chloral  hydrate  mixed  with  a  solu- 
tion of  sodium  hydrate  decomposes  into  soluble  sodium  formate  and  Insoluble 
chloroform;  the  volume  of  the  latter  is  a  function  of  the  weight  of  chloral 
reacting. 

The  volame  of  a  precipitate  formed  in  a  solntion  under  fixed  conditions  of 
temperature,  dilution,  agitation,  and  time  of  repose,  bears  a  fairly  constant 
ratio  to  its  weight.  In  methods  based  on  this  principle,  not  the  actual  volame 
of  the  precipitate  is  measured  but  the  space  it  occupies  after  settling  inter- 
spersed wlt4  the  surrounding  liquid.  Bat  from  the  difficulty  of  adhering 
strictly  to  the  conditions  prescribed  and  through  unavoidable  errors  in  measur- 
ing, the  method  is  limited  to  the  determination  of  such  elements  as  form  bat  a 
small  proportion  by  weight  of  the  precipitate  or  of  the  substance  analyzed, 
where  these  sources  of  inaccuracy  have  the  least  effect. 

One  applloation  is  for  the  mpproximate  determination  of  phosphorns  in  steel.*  One  ffnun 
of  the  metal  is  dissolved  in  dilute  nltrloacld  In  a  pear-shaped  glass  bulb.  Fig.  8,  whose 
lower  extremity  is  narrowed  into  a  nearly-oaptUary  graduated  tube  A. 
The  phosphorus  being  oxidised  completely  to  phosphoric  acid,  a  solution 
of  molybdio  acid  in  ammonium  nitrate  and  nitric  acid  is  added,  produc- 
ing a  dense,  finely  granular  precipitate  of  ammonium  phosphomolybdate. 
The  precipitate  slowly  subsides  Into  A  or  Is  quickly  forced  in  by  whirling 
the  bulb  in  a  centrifugal  machine.  In  the  latter  case  each  graduation 
of  A  represents  .01  per  cent  of  phosphorus  in  the  steel. 

4.   BY  THS  XXTBNT  OF  SOMB  SPECIFIC    PROPERTY. 

Colarime^.  When  a  substance  or  one  of  its  consUtuents 
gives  a  colored  solution,  the  Intensity  of  the  color  is  assumed 
to  be  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  amount  of  substance  dissolved ; 
and  in  two  solutions  of  equal  depth  of  tint,  the  weights  of  sub- 
stance dissolved  are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  volumes  of  the 
solutions,  the  known  weight  of  one  serving  to  establish  that  Fig.  S. 
of  the  other. 

The  methods  are  only  comparative  and  for  several  reasons  are  best  suited 
for  technical  work  where  strict  accuracy  is  not  essential. 

*  Zelta.  angew.  18W   686. 
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The  most  common  of  the  methods  is  to  prepare  a  solotlon.  In  water  or  other 
medium,  of  a  certain  weight  of  the  sample  to  be  tested,  and  poor  it  into  a  long 
graduated  test-tube.  Into  another  tube  of  the  same  diameter  is  placed  a  solu- 
tion containing  a  known  weight  of  the  pure  chromogenous  constituent  of  the 
sample,  or  of  a  body  containing  a  known  proportion  of  it.  The  darker  solution 
is  dilated  with  water  until  the  tints  of  the  two  have  the  same  Intensity,  and  a 
calculation  from  the  weights  employed  and  the  respectiye  volumes  gives  the 
percentage  of  the  constituent  in  the  sample. 

By  divergent  values  of  a  constant.  When  two  allied  bodies  possess  a  com- 
mon  physical  characteristic  to  an  unequal  extent  or  chemically  react  with  a 
third  body  in  dissimilar  ratios,  the  constant  of  a  homogeneous  mixture  of  the 
two  lies  between  those  of  the  constituents,  Its  distance  from  either  being  a 
function  of  the  proportion  of  the  constituents  in  the  mixture.  In  general,  this 
proportion  may  be  computed  from  the  simple  equations,  X-j-  F=100,  and 

d-d  d—a 

aX+6r=100d,-whenceX=100  ^37^    and  r=  100  g-^  in  which  X is  the 

percentage  of  one  constituent ;  F,  that  of  the  other :  a,  a  given  constant  of  X; 
bjOf  7;  and  d,  of  the  mixture. 

For  ezmmple,  when  linseed  oil  is  digested  under  certain  oondltlons  with  an  excess  of 
Iodine  It  combines  with  about  175  per  cent  of  its  weight  of  the  halogen,  while  cottonseed 
oil  combines  with  only  106  per  cent.  If  it  be  proved  by  qnalitatlTe  tests  that  a  sample  of 
the  former  oil  is  adulterated  with  the  latter,  the  proportion  of  each  oil  may  be  calculated 
after  finding  the  percentage  of  iodine  taken  up  by  the  sample— ehonld  it  be,  for  example, 
161.6  per  eent,  the  proportion  of  cottonseed  oil  in  the  mixture  is  20  per  cent. 

It  is  clear  that  this  method  is  not  applicable  where  the  constant  of  the  mix- 
ture is  affected  by  reactions  consequent  on  the  bringing  together  of  the  con- 
stituents, and  that  the  degree  of  accuracy  that  can  be  attained  in  any 
determination  is  dependent  on  the  extent  of  the  disparity  of  the  constants  and 
the  exactness  with  which  they  can  be  —  or  have  been  —  determined  Confidence 
in  the  deduction  is  enhanced  if  the  results  obtained  by  two  or  more  constants 
agree  within  reasonable  limits,  when  the  average  of  these  results  will  probably 
closely  approximate  the  true  percentage. 

Of  a  variety  of  constants  that  may  be  employed^  such  as  melting  and  solidify- 
ing temperatures^  refraction  of  light,  rotation  of  polarized  light,  solubility,  etc., 
one  in  particular  is  in  extended  use,  namely  specific  gravity.  It  may  be  applied 
to  a  mixture  of  solids,  as  alloys  and  amalgams;  to  gases,  as  for  the  determina- 
tion of  carbon  dioxide  in  a  chimney- gas;  and  especially  to  liquids.  It  must  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  volume  of  a  mixture  is  often  not  so  great  as  the 
sum  of  the  volumes  of  the  constituents,  and  in  this  case,  of  course^  the  above 
formulae  will  not  apply.  Where  such  is  the  case,  tables  may  be  drawn  up  from 
data  obtained  by  mixing  the  pure  constituents  in  progressive  ratios,  carefully 
noting  the  densities  of  the  mixtures,  and  supplying  intermediate  values  by 
interpolation;  for  liquids,  tables  may.be  fitted  to  special  hydrometers  (page  159), 
showing  at  a  glance  the  proportion  of  one  constituent,  and  by  their  aid  results 
quite  accurate  enough  for  most  technical  work  can  be  had  Immediately  and 
with  a  minimum  of  labor. 

Aquepus  solutions  of  certain  bodies  deviate  the  plane  of  a  ray  of  polarized 
light  according  to  a  specific  coeiBcient  of  rotation  and  to  an  extent  commen- 
surate with  the  concentration  of  the  solution.  Of  the  optically  active  bodies, 
some  turn  the  plane  to  the  right  (dextro-gyrate),  others  to  the  left  (laevo- 
gyrate).  The  extent  of  the  rotation  is  observed  by  an  instrument  known  as 
the  polarificope.  Of  the  many  forms  all  agree  In  having  four  principal  parts  — 
a  calcUe  prism  to  polarize  a  beam  of  light;  a  long  metal  tube  with  glass  ends 
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filled  with  the  eolation  to  be  teeted  and  through  which  the  polarized  beam 
paeses;  an  arrangement  of  prisms  and  lenses  to  exhibit  to  the  eye  the  extent  of 
the  rotation;  and  a  scale  for  measuring  the  rotation.  The  angle  of  deviation 
is  shown  in  one  form  of  apparatus  by  the  identity  in  color  and  tint  of  two 
luminoQS  semi-circlesy  in  others  by  the  position  of  black  bands  on  a  white 
field  or  their  disappearance,  etc.  The  polarlscope  is  used  for  the  determina- 
tion of  alkaloids  and  essential  oils^  in  pathological  examinations,  and  exten- 
fliyely  for  cane  sugar  and  glucose. 

Aqueous  solutions  of  many  salts  refract  a  ray  of  ligbt^  the  angular  displace- 
ment increasing  with  the  proportion  of  the  solid  in  solution.  Alcohol,  albumeui 
the  oils,  etc.,  also  possess  this  property  to  a  greater  of  less  extent.  The  devi- 
ation is  measured  in  an  Instrument  known  as  the  ref  ractometer. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  employ  the  spectroscope,  so  useful  In  qualita- 
tive analysis,  for  quantitative  examinations  of  alloys,  dye-stuSs,  and  other  mate- 
rials. Various  other  principles  have  been  proposed  for  use  in  special  cases,  as 
the  difference  in  height  to  which  liquids  ascend  in  capillary  tubes,  the  vapor 
tension  of  volatile  liquids,  electric  conductivlify,  viscosity,  melting,  f reesing  and 
boiling  points,  etc.  ^ 

Separation  by  mechanical  means  comprises  sifting  through  various  sized 
meshes,  applied  for  example  In  the  separation  of  fibrous  from  granular  par- 
ticles; elutrlatlon,  in  fioating  a  light  mineral  in  fine  powder  from  one  much 
heavier;  extraction  of  particles  of  iron  by  the  magnet  from  non-magnetic  mat- 
ter, e.  g.,  boneblack;  vanning,  etc. 

2 
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CHAPTER  2. 

SAMPLING— PREPARATION  OF  THE  SAMPLE  FOR  ANALYSIS. 

The  jnarket  valae  of  a  imw  material  or  commercial  product  is  now  commonly 
decided  on  the  basis  of  Its  analysis,  and  some  judgment  and  experience  are 
called  for  to  withdraw  a  representative  portion  of  a  suitable  size  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  preclude  any  suspicion  of  discrimination  or  selection,  either 
unconsciously  or  fraudulently,  of  a  quality  superior  or  inferior  to  the  aver- 
age of  the  orlginaL  Where  the  material  Is  a  solid  In  the  form  of  small  par- 
ticles or  powder,  fairly  homogeneous  and  well  mixed,  and  with  liquids  and 
gases  the  operation  is  mechanical  only,  and  the  proportion  by  weight  or 
volume  tliat  the  sample  bears  to  the  original  may  be  comparatively  small. 
But  for  a  heterogeneous  material  where  It  Is  Impracticable  to  pulverize  the 
whole,  only  a  large  and  judiciously  chosen  sample  is  of  any  value;  examples 
are  found  in  some  ores,  made  up  of  large  and  small  lumps  and  coarse  and 
line  powder  all  dii^ering  In  composition  —  perhaps  the  interior  of  a  lump  dif- 
fering from  the  exterior;  vegetable  products  where  the  granular  parts  and 
fiber  contain  unequal  amounts  of  some  active  principle;  photographic  wastes; 
paint- skins;  scrap  metal;  waste  manufactured  rubber;  etc.,  etc. 

In  withdrawing  a  representative  from  a  commercial  article  prone  to  undergo 
spontaneous  change  or  be  altered  by  variations  In  temperature,  contact  with 
air  or  moisture,  or  partial  volatilization  of  a  constituent,  it  is  Important  that 
the  sample  should  be  divided  between  the  buyer  and  seller  and  analyzed 
without  delay.  Changes  In  composition  to  the  detriment  of  the  quality  and 
value  are  likely  to  take  place  more  rapidly  In  the  original  packages  exposed 
to  air  and  moisture  than  in  the  sample  kept  In  a  closely  stoppered  bottle; 
and  If  the  analyses  accord  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties  to  the  trans- 
action, there  will  be  less  difficulty  In  reaching  an  agreement  as  to  the  extent 
of  any  depreciation  of  the  original  should  the  sale  or  transfer  be  delayed. 

The  following  examples  Illustrate  the  general  procedure  to  be  followed  In 
sampling  commercial  articles. 

Car  lots  of  ores  or  like  materials  are  often  sampled  In  this  way :  The  surface 
Is  divided  Into  squares  by  equidistant  perpendicular  lines  one  or  two  feet  apart, 

and  at  each  Intersection  a  spadeful  Is  taken 
out,  or  If  the  Intersection  falls  at  a  lump,  a 
fragment  Is  broken  away .  Uniting  these,  the 
whole  Is  weighed,  dried  at  100°  and  again 
weighed  to  show  the  proportion  of  moisture 
contained,  then  crushed  to  pass  a  screen  of 
say  one- quarter  inch  mesh.  The  pile  Is 
Fig.  4.  spread  out  In  a  large  circle  and  two  opposite 

quadrants  rejected,  the  remainder  crushed 
somewhat  finer  and  again  halved,  and  so  on,  the  size  of  the  fragments  and  the 
weight  of  the  sample  being  correspondingly  reduced  until  only  a  few  ounces  of 
fine  powder  remain.* 


*  School  of  Mines  Qaart.  1802—864. 
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Instead  of  dividing  the  piles  as  described,  some  prefer  to  transfer  alialf  with  the 
sampling-  or  split-shovel,  Fig.  4,  a  series  of  alternate  rectangular  cops  and  spacer. 
A  device  for  dividing  the  final  powder  into  f oar  parts 
is  shown  in  Fig.  6,  the  funnel  A  being  moved  rapidly 
to  and  fro  over  the  distribater  B.  It  is  the  cnstom 
for  the  purchaser  to  retain  one  bottle  for  analysis,  the 
second  is  sent  to  the  shipper,  the  third  to  a  referee, 
and  the  fourth  sealed  and  preserved  for  emergencies.* 

In  sampling  ores,  coal,  limestone,  etc.,  from  stock- 
piles or  cars  it  is  often  assumed  that  the  surface  rep- 
resents the  interior,  but  if  at  all  doubtful,  it  is  the  safer  pf g,  5, 
plan  to  dig  in  so  far  as  to  cut  through  all  the  layers 

formed  as  the  ore  was  dropped  on  the  pile  or  loaded  into  the  car.    This  applies 
also  to  ensilage,  fodder,  haystacks,  etc. 

During  the  unloading  of  a  cargo  of  ore  or  like  material,  a  small  portion  of 
«evcry  fifth  or  tenth  barrow  furnishes  an  unexceptionable  sample.    In  a  mine 
or  quarry  the  face  of  ore  or  rock  is  marked  off  into  squares  of  suitable  dimen- 
sions and  a  piece  picked  at  each  intersection  —  always  exercising  caution 
against  the  possibility  of  the  mine  being  <'  salted." 

In  sampling  commercial  metals,  from  bullion  and  bars  little  cylinders  are- cut 
out  with  a  punch.  Ingots,  pig  iron,  and  metal  shapes  are  drilled  through  in 
several  places  and  the  drillings  well  mixed  to  annul  any  segregation  or  non- 
uniformlty  of  structure,  unless  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  the  existence *of  this 
condition. 

The  fairest  sample  is  obtained  by  remelting  and  dipping  out  a  small  ladle - 
fnl,  which,  after  solidification,  is  drilled  or  pulverized.  If  this  is  impractica- 
ble, a  fair  representative  may  perhaps  be  cut  from  just  below  the  surface  where 
immediate  solidification  has  checked  segregation.  From  a  pig  or  bar,  a  thin 
section  perpendicular  to  the  axis;  or  fine  drillings  from  several  holes  as  deep 
as  possible  and  well  mixed,  best  by  drilling  out  a  large  quantity  and  subdi- 
viding as  before  described.  Easily  fusible  alloys  are  previously  melted  and 
cast  into  ingot&,  stirring  rapidly  while  cooling  to  promote  homogeneity. 

The  uniform  distribution  of  the  impurities  in  the  metals  of  commerce  has 
<rften  been  the  cause  of  discrepancies  between  analyses,  resulting  in  friction 
and  controversy.  Admitting  an  originally  perfect  mixture  of  the  molten  metal, 
by  segregation  an  undue  proportion  of  the  impurities  pass  toward  the  median 
line  of  an  ingot  and  rise  near  to  the  upper  end  where  a  *'  spot  '*  may  form 
charged  with  double  or  triple  the  Impurities  held  by  the  metal  nearer  the 
surface.f  Obviously  duplicate  determinations  of  any  impurity  will  not  agree 
should  one  determination  be  made  on  borings  cut  from  near  the  surface,  the 
other  from  further  in,  or  both  from  an  imperfect  mixture  of  the  two. 

When  a  molten  metal  is  to  be  sampled,  as  iron  from  a  cupola.  It  is  best  to 
allow  a  thin  stream  to  fall  into  water,  where  solidification  takes  place  so 
rapidly  that  bnt  little  segregation  can  occur,  and  there  is  consequently  less 
danger  of  a  non-uniform  sample.  The  chilled  spheroids  cannot  be  drilled  or 
filed,  bnt  are  so  brittle  that  they  may  easily  be  crushed  to  powder.  For  melted 
slags  a  cold  iron  rod  is  thrust  in  and  quickly  withdrawn ;  as  the  chilled  coating 
of  adhering  slag  is  amorphous  in  structure  its  powder  is  more  readily  attacked 
by  acids  (an  advantage  in  the  analysis)  than  if  the  slag  were  allowed  to  cool 
slowly  and  become  crystalline. 

Becent  vegetables^  roots  and  seeds  are  rasped,  divided  in  a  tobacco-cutter^ 


*  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Mln.  Bngrs.  1891^159. 
t  Joarn.  Aaal.  Ohem:  a-TO. 
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or  contaaed  In  a  lignam-vitae  or  boxwood  mortar.  II  the  sap  or  jaices  are  to 
be  examined,  the  vegetable  Is  passed  through  a  pair  of  rolls  at  a  snitable  pres- 
sure or  expressed  in  a  f  rait*press  or  small  cider-mill.  Sugar  beets  are  pierced 
with  a  rapidly  rotating  hollow  drill  roughened  at  the  point,  withdrawing  the 
interior  in  the  form  of  pulp.  Dyewoods  are  sawed  through  transversely  to  the 
liber  and  the  sawdust  mixed  and  "  quartered  "  as  described  lor  ores.  01  the 
softer  drugs  like  opium  received  in  case  lots,  from  every  tenth  lump  is  excised 
a  cone  whose  apex  is  the  center  of  the  lump,  and  from  each  cone  a  narrow 
sector;  the  sectors  are  worked  into  one  homogeneous  mass  by  the  lingers,  and 
slices  taken  from  it  lor  the  analysis. 

For  the  valuation  of  oil -cake  and  solids  marketed  in  similar  shape,  a  narrow 
strip  is  cat  from  one  comer  to  the  comer  diagonally  opposite,  or  a  whole  cake 
is  broken  in  half  and  a  strip  cut  from  each  half.  Packages  of  butter,  cheese, 
bins  of  grain,  bags  of  ground  fertillisers,  etc.,  have  a  long  tube  of  thin 
metal  passed  entirely  through  the  package  cutting  a  cylinder  which  is  assumed 
to  be  representative.  With  shipments  of  tallow  or  other  solid  fat,  a  core  if 
cut  from  each  cask,  and  from  the  cores  weights  proportional  to  the  weights  of 
the  casks  from  which  they  were  taken ;  these  are  melted  together  at  a  low  heat 
.and  constantly  stirred  during  cooling,  and  from  the  grauular  mass  is  with- 
drawn the  portions  for  analysis.  Arranged  to  retain  a  liquid,  the  tube  be- 
comes a  ^'  thief  "  used  for  abstracting  oils,  liquors,  etc.,'from  barrels  and  tanks* 

Viscous  liquids  are  drawn  by  a  glass  syringe  with  a  large  orifice;  wh^n 
samples  from  several  barrels  are  to  be  united  to  form  a  composite  one,  the 
syringe  can  be  graduated  so  that  a  volume  proportional  to  the  weight  of  the 
contents  of  each  barrel  may  be  included  in  the  mixture.  Packages  of  liquids 
containing  insoluble  suspended  matter,  such  as  paints  and  semi- solids  gener- 
ally, are  transferred  entire  to  a  large  dish,  well  mixed,  and  suitable  portions 
withdrawn  lor  analysis  before  any  deposition  can  take  place.  The  importance 
of  thoroughly  mixing  a  sutflciently  large  quantity  of  a  heterogeneous  solid  be- 
fore dividing  down  to  a  sample  applies  equally  to  liquids  that  stratify  on  stand- 
ing or  deposit  a  sediment.  Slimes  are  passed  through  a  filter-press  and  a  sec- 
tioQ  cut  from  each  cake;  the  sections  are  together  rubbed  up  with  water  and 
th«j  liquid  filtered,  and  from  the  resulting  cake  is  cut  a  section  for  assay. 

For  spring  or  other  natural  waters,  an  empty  stoppered  bottle  is  submerged 
to  the  proper  depth,  the  stopper  withdrawn  and  reinserted  when  the  air  has 
been  displaced  by  water.  The  excess  of  carbonic  acid  in  aqueous  solutions 
supersaturated  under  pressure,  as  table  waters,  beers,  or  sparkling  wines,  is 
drawn  slowly  and  without  loss  through  a  champagne  tap  or  its  equivalent, 
passing  through  a  rubber  tube  into  the  solution  for  its  absorption. 

Gases  diffuse  one  into  another  so  readily  that  after  contact  for  a  reasonable 
time  any  portion  of  a  mixture  represents  the  whole.  With  heating  and  illumi- 
nating gases,  the  conducting  pipe  may  be  tapped  at  any  point  and  the  gas 
drawn  through  a  dry  meter  into  a  gasometer  or  directly  through  the  train  of 
apparatus  for  its  analysis.  A  simpler  plan  is  to  connect  to  a  branch  of  the  gas- 
pipe  a  large  syringe  provided  with  a  three-way  stop-cock  at  the  orifice,  and  fill 
it  by  retracting  the  piston,  this  appliance  avoiding  any  contact  of  the  gas  with 
water  and  absorption  of  a  soluble  constituent  like  carbon  dioxide  or  hydrogen 
snlflde. 

For  the  determination  of  minute  proportions  of  a  gas  in  a  mixture,  as 
carl>on  dioxide  in  air,  a  large  volume  is  passed  through  an  absorbing  fluid  con- 
tained in  tubes  of  a  special  design,  then  through  a  gasmeter  to  learn  the  vol- 
ume transmitted.  When  the  average  quality  of  a  gas  generated  in  a  furnace 
or  producer  in  a  given  length  of  time — say  24  hours  — is  to  be  determined,  a 
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Itrge  isplrktoT  U  flUed  wltb  mercary  or  nater  and  the  tap  at  the  bottom  opened 
odI;  bo  tAT  that  tbe  mercnr;  will  b«  entirely  withdrawn  In  the  speclOed  lime, 
the  gae  entering  throngh  a  capillary  tube  as  the  mercary  flows  out. 

Schloeaslog'fl  apparatas  for  the  determlDatlon  of  carbon  dioxide  In  a  soil  Is  a 
eteel  tnbe  of  a  bore  ot  two  mi  111  meters,  t>oint«d  at  the  lower  end.  The 
bore  Is  closed  by  a  wire  of  slightly  less  diameter,  and  the  tnbe  driven  Into  the 
flolL  The  wire  la  withdrawn  and  the  gases  aspirated  into  a  bnlb-tDl>e  by  means 
ot  a  mercary  aspirator. 

DnrlDg  the  raanafactnre  of  certain  commercial  prodncts  samples  may  have  to 
be  taken  ont  periodically  to  show  tbe  progress  of  tbe  cbemtcat  reaction  or  to 
Indicate  Its  completion.  Small  ladles  of  iron  are  dipped  from  afuniace  making 
open-heartb  steel  to  find  tbe  rateatwblch  tbe  carbon  or  pbosphoras  is  being 
remover]  from  tbe  bath;  banrly  samples  of  the  mixture  of  soap-stock  and 
atkall  from  the  aatoclave  to  ascertala  bow  rapidly  the  saponlflcatfoo  Is  pro- 
gressing;  gas  from  a  gas  producer  for  the  variation  In  the  ratio  of  carbon 
monoxide  to  carbon  dioxide ;  etc. 

In  tecbnical  work  there  Is  somettmeB  reqnlred  tbe  analysis  of  aa  article  from 
which  only  a  small  part  can  be  removed  lor  s  sample,  such  as  a  roll  of  paper,  a 
tanned  hide,  or  a  sheet  of  metal  bearing  a  "  coupon."  Here  deductloos  from 
the  reenlte  of  analysis  must  be  drawn  mindful  ot  a  possibility  of  the  non- 
homogeneity  of  tbe  original. 

With  large  tots  of  mannfactnred  articles,  or  where  It  Is  Impracticable  to 
open  all  original  packages,  from  one  to  ten  per  cent  of  tbe  lot  Is  picked  at  ran- 
dom and  assnroed  to  be  representative.  Obviously  this  plan  U  unaatlstaetory 
at  beat,  thoogh  often  the  only  one  possible,  since  an  nnscrupnlous  dealer  will 
often  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  include  a  small  proportion  ot  an 
Interior  qnallty,  relying  on  tbe  Improbability  ot  any  one  of 
tbese  entering  the  nnmber  picked  tor  tbe  test. 

Mechanical  sampling.     Several  machines  have  been  In- 
vented lor  sampling  large  consignments  ot  ore  or  matte  In 
powder  or   tor  liquids.     They  are  so  constructed  that  tbe 
entire  lot  falls  lu  a  contlnnons 
stream  through  an  orifice  In  an 
elevated  bin  to  another  bin  some 
diB lance    below.      A     suitable 
Fig.  6,   '/',  m«cbanlBm    cats   ont  lor    tbe 

sample  a  section  of  the  stream  contlDnously,  or 
tbe  whole  stream  Is  momentarily  diverted  at  reg- 
Dtar  intervals  of  time. 


PnlverlzlDg.  Easily  solnble  compounds  and  cry8< 
lattlne  salts  In  general  need  only  be  coarsely 
powdered  tor  the  removal  ol  any  foreign  matter, 
moisture  In  the  lammalae,  or  inclosed  mother- 
liquor,  and  for  confenlence  In  weighing.  Minerals, 
leas  easy  to  dissolve,  must  be  ground  to  a  fine 
powder.     Tbey  are  broken  Into  small  fragments.  Fig  T.    V4 

and  clean  pieces  freed  from  gangne  bj  picking  ont  under  a  magiiil>ing  glass, 
or  by  separation  with  ■  solatlon  of  Intermediate  density.  Tbe  fragments  are 
crushed  in  a  diamond  steel  mortar.  Fig.  6.  Id  a  cavity  In  the  hardened  sieel 
base  A  stands  an  iron  collar  B  containing  the  fragments  lo  be  pnlverizcd ;  tbe 
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pestle  C  jltdM  looaelf  )d  tbe  collat  uiil  !■  atrnck  bj  ■  luuiiiiier  nntll  they  are 
reduced  to  gr&QDlea.    Fig.  7  sbowa  In  section  a  mor<  I 

tar  made  ol  hardened  ateel  used  for  powdering  white 
Iron  and  almtlar  sobataaces. 

Small  parcels  ol  ores  may  be  broken  down  In  an  Iron 
mortar,  both  mortar  and  pestle  of  a  hard,  tongb  grade 
of  cast  Iron,  Fig.  8.  The  mortar  shonld  have  a  eolld 
support,  best  the  upper  end  of  a  wooden  post  sank 
several  feet  In  the  earth,  and  the  manlpnlatlon  of  the 
pestle  Is  less  laborious  when  it  Is  suspended  At  the 


iiid  of  a  Bplral  Bprlng  hung  from  the  oelllng.  Pig.  S. 

Ores  and  other  hard  materials  in  lumps  are  qnlckl;  reduced  to  a  modvrately 

fine  powder  In  a  hand'Crueher  of  which  several  styles  are  on  the  market.    One 

is  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  9.    The 

ore  is  fed  between  the  serrated  Jaws 

A  and  B.    The  former  Is  fixed  to  the 

I     frame  of  the  machine,  and  the  Utter 

held  by  the  rod  B  bearing   ob  tb« 

rubber  spring  F,  against  two  pivota] 

bearings  C  and  D.    C  la  supported  by 

the  frame,  and  D  presses  against  Uie 

short  arm  of  the  bent  levor  H.    The 

lever  oscillates  on  J,  and  the  longann 

Is  aAnated  by  the  cam  O  tamed  by  a  hand-wheel.    As  the  cam  rotates,  the  Jaw 

B  swings  toward  A  and  crashes  the  ore  ttetween  them,  and  as  It  recedes  the 

powder  Mts  Into  a  pan  below.    For  large  lots  of  ores  a  rotatory  crusher  Is 

more  suitable,  and  a  ball-mill  has  some  advantages  tor  certain  materials. 

Shavings  of  iron  may  be  cut  from  a  steel  or  Iron  mortar  by  the  harder  nlD- 
erals,  to  be  removed  by  stirring  the  powder  with  a  magnet;  bot  it  a  magnetic 
mineral  Is  to  be  pulverised  some  other  means  of  eztracilon  must  be  used,  such 
as  dissolving  out  the  iron  with  a  solution  of  some  chemical  that  will  not  aflCect 
the  mineral.  For  the  assay  of  ores  other  than  Iron,  the  presence  of  such  a 
relatively  small  amount  of  iron  Is  ot  less  conseqaenoe  and  may  safely  be  dis- 
refcarded. 

Very  hard  anbydrotis  mlnermts  may  be  broken  up  by  heating  to  redness  and 
quenching  In  water,  provided  tliat  tlie  composition  is  not  changed  by  tliis 
operation. 

A  metal  or  alloy  dissolving  readily  and  oomplstely  in  an  acid  may  t>e  welgbMl 
In  the  form  ot  one  or  more  pieces  as  it  Is  often  dlfflcalt  to  subdivide  without 
contamination  by  foreign  matter  from  the  file  or  other  instrument.  It  brittle 
It  may  b«  powdered  In  the  lame  way  as  a  mlaerai,  bot  tr  malleable,  as  la  more 
often  the  case,  is  rolled  or  hammered  Into  a  sheet  and  cat  by  shears  Into  strips 
of  a  coovenUut  weight,  or.  If  very  soft,  may  t>e  whittled  by  a  knife  or  chisel. 

A  metal  may  be  finely  divided  by  alloying  It  with  a  large  proportion  at 
another  and  dissolving  oat  the  latter  with  an  acid  which  will  not  attack  tlte 
former;  as  platinum  with  zinc,  the  sine  extracted  by  nitric  acid  leaves  tbe 
platinutn  aa  a  powder  tar  more  readily  dissolved  In  aqna  regla  thao  It  In  the 
massive  form. 

Soft  and  tenadons  solids  and  semi-solids  are  dlfflcuit  to  pulvertM  and  mix 

uniformly,  and  this  operation  may  be  facilitated  by  the  Incorporation  of  a 

harder  snbstance,  like  rand  or  asbestos,  so  chosen  that  It  shall  not  Interfere  In 

the  annlyaU.    This  Is  called  ''  pulverizing  by  intervention." 

Morturji.    The  powder  Is  finally  pasS'  d  through  a  sieve  bavlng  not  less  Uua 
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forty  meshes  to  the  linear  inch;  if  an  ore  Is  being  pnlveriised,  or  in  fact  any 
mixture,  every  parUcU  mast  go  throngh,  for  it  is  evident  that  what  remains  on 
the  sieve  contains  an  nndne  proportion  of  the  harder  and  tougher  particles^  or 
those  of  a  malleable  or  flbrons  character.  The  resolting  powder  is  to  be 
thoroaghly  mixed  before  dividing  down. 

A  few  grams  are  then  ground  to  the  proper  degree  of  fineness  in  an  agate, 
wedge  wood  or  porcelain  mortar.  The  first  named,  Fig.  10,  is  to  be  preferred, 
as  by  reason  of  its  flinty  nature  it  suffers  less  from 
abrasion  by  a  hard  mineral  than  either  of  the  others 
and  consequently  the  powder  is  impurified  to  a  less 
extent.  In  selecting  one,  the  interior  should  be 
examined  for  perceptible  cracks  and  fissures  apt  to 
harbor  a  little  of  one  powder  to  contaminate  the  next 
one  ground.  It  should  be  slightly  roughened  before  j^.  ^7  iT-V 
uBiog  by  grinding  a  little  emery  flour,  and  can  be  '     '     li    /• 

cleaned  in  the  same  way.  F6r  greater  stabiliify  it  may  be  imbedded  in  a  hard- 
wood block. 

The  peetle  should  be  long  enough  to  be  comfortably  grasped  or  be  set  in  a 
wooden  handle,  and  its  grinding  face  have  a  convexity  of  somewhat  less  radius 
than  the  Interior  of  the  mortar.  It  is  manipulated  with  a  rubbing  motion  only, 
as  pounding  is  less  effective  and  liable  to  chip  its  edge  or  crack  the  mortar,  for 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  banded  agate  is  quite  brittle  and  easily  fractured  by 
a  slight  blow.  The  powder  must  be  occasionally  brushed  down  to  the  center 
of  the  mortar  during  the  grinding,  that  every  part  receive  its  share  of  the 
trituration. 

Wedgewood  and  porcelain  mortars  will  answer  for  the  softer  minerals  such 
as  talc  or  graphite,  crystalline  salts  and  organic  substances,  while  those  of 
glass  are  only  suitable  for  mixing  pow- 
ders and  like  operations.  The  *  bucking- 
board,'  Fig.  11,  is  used  in  technical  work 
for  rapidly  breaking  down  ores.  It  is  a 
hard  steel  plate,  A,  with  amuUer,  B,  hav-  P'S*  1^«  (Vis) 

ing  a  curved  base  and  provided  with  a  long  handle.  The  grinding  is  done  by 
running  the  muller  back  and  forth  with  a  slight  oscillatory  motion,  at  the 
same  time  pressing  it  down  with  the  left  hand. 

Grinding  by  power.*  Pulverising  large  amoants  of  ore  by  hand  is  rather  slow  and  tire- 
some,  and  machines  are  in  nse  for  this  parpose  aotaated  by  pulleys  from  a  shaft  or  by  a 
water- motor.  In  one  machine  the  pestle  Is  hinged  at  the  center  of  the  arc  of  the  con- 
cavity of  the  mortar  and  osdUatea  across  it,  both  the  mortar  and  pestle  revolving  slowly 
at  the  same  time.  The  mortar  is  supported  on  one  end  of  a  lever»  and  la  pressed  up 
against  the  pestle  by  a  weight  at  the  other  end. 

In  a  simpler  contrivance  the  mortar  is  stationary  and  the  grinding  Is  done  by  hand  In 
the  nsaal  way  with  the  difference  that  the  hand  grasps  a  sleeve  within  which  the  pestle 
Is  rapidly  rotated  by  means  of  a  flexible  shaft  joined  to  the  apper  end. 

Sifting —  Levigation.  The  fineness  to  which  the  pnlverization  is  to  be  carried 
is  dictated  mainly  by  the  solubility  or  ease  of  decomposition  of  the  substance. 
Chalk,  for  example,  dissolves  in  acids  so  readily  that  it  is  ground  merely  to 
obtain  a  homogeneous  mixture  of  the  mineral  and  Its  impurities,  while  on  the 
other  hand^  minerals  like  chromite,  the  titanic  acid  and  alumina  families,  cas- 
^terite,  and  zircon  are  so  dense  and  refractory  that  their  trituration  can 
scarcely  be  prolonged  to  an  unprofitable  extent.  But,  as  a  rule,  a  powder  may 
be  considered  snl&ciently  fine  if  no  grittiness  is  observed  when  rubbed 
between  the  fingers. 


*  <^hrm.  Sew9, 1S88«2;  Blair,  Chem.  Anal,  of  Iron,  13;  Joarn.  Anal.  Clicm.  2—81. 
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A  uniformly  floe  powder  resnits  from  sifting  throQgh  some  tbin  closely  woven 
fabric,  snch  as  bolting-silk.  Another  plan  is  that  of  leylgation,  stirring  the 
powder  into  an  inactive  fluid  and  after  a  time  decanting  the  liquid  holding  the 
flner  particles  in  suspension,  these  subsiding  after  the  liquid  has  been  allowed 
to  stand  undisturbed  for  some  time.  Unfortunately  but  few  powders  are 
entirely  unaffected  by  water  or  other  liquids,  which  frequently  acts  as  a  solvent 
to  a  degree  that  would  not  be  expected,  and  the  levigated  powder  differ  con- 
siderably from  the  original  by  reason  of  the  constituents  dissolving  to  an 
unequal  extent.  Bnt,  on  the  whole,  it  is  seldom  that  a  thorough  grinding  in  an 
agate  mortar  will  not  suffice  for  analytical  purposes  without  need  of  recourse  to 
either  of  the  above  expedients. 

PRBPABATION  OF  THB  SAMPLS  FOR  ANALYSIS. 

When  the  composition  of  a  definite  chemical  compound  is  to  be  ascertained 
for  the  deduction  of  its  formula,  entire  freedom  from  other  bodies  must  be 
assured  by  qaalitative  tests,  and  impurities,  if  detected,  removed  by  a  suitable 
treatment  chosen  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  and  the  impurity. 

Crystalline  salts  are  purified  by  dissolving  in  hot  water  or  other  solvent  to 
the  specific  gravity  suitable  for  crystallization,  filtering  as  hot  as  possible 
through  paper  or  asbestos,  and  allowing  to  cool  during  continuous  stirring  that 
only  small  crystals  may  be  deposited.  Precautions  must  be  taken  with  a 
double  salt  that  the  product  shall  not  partially  dissociate  into  the  simple  ones 
composing  it.  The  crystals  are  dried  by  pressing  between  filter  paper,  or  if 
decomposed  by  organic  matter,  on  a  porous  tile  or  in  a  funnel  connected  with  a 
vacuum  pump;  more  quickly  by  inclosing  them  in  a  perforated  basket  of 
porcelain  or  wire  g&uze  and  revolving  it  in  a  centrifugal  machine. 

When  a  salt  is  easily  oxidized  by  exposure  to  the  air  or  otherwise  affected 
on  evaporation,  a  better  plan  is  to  precipitate  it  in  the  crystalline  form  by 
reducing  the  solvent  capacity  of  the  menstruum,  as  by  the  addition  of  alcohol 
or  an  acid  to  an  aqueous  solution,  or  ether  to  an  alcoholic  one.  Thus  a  solu- 
tion of  commercial  ferrous  sulfate  always  contains  more  or  less  ferric  sulfate; 
the  addition  of  alcohol  precipitates  only  the  former,  as  the  latter  is  compara- 
tively quite  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol. 

An  impurity  in  a  salt  may  also  be  eliminated  from  its  solution  by  precipita- 
tion with  an  appropriate  reagent,  provided  that  the  reagent  has  no  action  on 
the  salt  and  that  its  excess  can  easily  be  removed  by  evaporation  or  otherwise. 
An  expedient  often  resorted  to  is  that  of  replacing  the  base  of  an  impurity  by 
the  base  of  the  salt  to  be  purified,  the  former  being  precipitated.  Thus  if  into 
a  solution  of  zinc  sulfate  containing  ferric  sulfate,  is  stirred  a  little  zinc 
oxide,  all  the  iron  will  be  precipitated  as  ferric  hydrate  — 

FesCSOOs  +  8ZnO  +  8HsO  »  Fes(0H^6  +  SZnSOi. 
and  it  is  obvious  that  zinc  oxide  will  yield  an  iron-free  solution  if  treated  with 
dilute  sulfuric  acid  in  quantity  insufficient  for  entire  solution. 

Dialysis  may  be  resorted  to  with  advantage  to  free  an  inorganic  salt  from 
organic  impurities  of  such  a  nature  that  only  repeated  recrystallization  would 
eliminate  them,  or  to  separate  a  colloidal  compound  from  a  crystalloid. 

A  solid  volatile  on  moderate  ignition,  as  indigo  tin,  camphor,  or  benzoic  acid, 
is  purified  by  the  process  of  sublimation.  After  drying  the  substance  in  the 
desiccator  it  is  gently  heated  in  a  porcelain  dish  covered  by  an  inverted  funnel 
In  which  the  fume  condenses,  or  by  inclosing  it  between  two  watch-glasses 
and  heating  the  lower.  Metals  of  comparatively  low  boiling  points,  like 
cadmium  and  zinc,  can  be  distilled  in  vacuo  leaving  a  residue  of  whatever  is 
not  volatile  at  the  temperature  employed. 
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A  liquid  Is  freed  from  saspended  matter  by  subsidence  and  decantation  or 
nitration  throngli  paper  or  felt,  and  from  dissolved  impurities  by  lowering  the 
temperature  to  snch  an  extent  that  they  separate  in  the  solid  state,  by  extrac- 
tion with  another  immlHcible  liquid^  by  treatment  with  a  strong  acid  to  carbon- 
ise organic  matter,  etc.  Optically  active  liquids  or  solutions  are  clarified  for 
examination  in  the  polariscope  or  refractometer  by  basic  lead  acetate,  or  di- 
gestion with  animal  charcoal^  fuller's  earth,  talc,  or  a  mixture  of  wood-meal 
and  finely  powdered  infusorial  earth. 

Volatile  liquids  are  distilled  from  non-volatile  matter  and  the  vapor  condensed 
(page  62),  after  digestion  over  some  hygroscopic  solid  if  water  is  to  be  elimi- 
nated. Repeated  fractional  distillation  serves  to  isolate  one  of  a  mixture  of 
volatile  liquids  or  a  fraction  of  a  homologous  series  coming  over  between 
certain  specific  temperatures. 

A  gas  is  transmitted  into  the  apparatus  for  analysis  through  a  series  of  wash- 
bottles  or  tubes  containing  granular  solids  to  absorb  water.  From  gases 
produced  or  used  in  technical  processes,  tar,  soot  and  dust  are  retained  when 
the  gas  is  conducted  through  a  column  of  some  closely  paclced  fibrous  mate- 
rial ;  otherwise  the  gases  are  analyzed  as  obtained  or  delivered  to  the  consumer. 

Various  other  modes  of  purification  may  be  adopted  as  circumstances  admit; 
for  the  metals  and  other  elements,  elaborate  directions  will  be  found  in  the 
literature  on  the  determination  of  their  atomic  weights. 


Drying  the  sample.  The  amount  of  moisture  condensed  in  a  porous  body 
exposed  to  the  air  varies  with  the  atmospheric  temperature  and  humidity,  so  It 
is  the  rule  to  dry  all  powders  previous  to  their  analysis  and  preserve  them  in 
tight  receptacles  until  actual  work  is  begun.  The  point  at  which  a  substance 
is  altered  or  decomposed  limits  the  degree  of  heat  to  be  applied;  moisture, 
however,  should  not  be  confounded  with  water  of  crystallization  or  constitu- 
tion, neither  of  which  most  be  disturbed  in  the  drying,  their  removal  being 
usually  considered  as  constituting  a  part  of  the  analysis  proper.  With  some 
few  organic  bodies,  exposure  to  a  heat  above  ordinary  (or  freezing),  causes  a 
marked  reduction  in  solubllityi  and  such  are  analyzed  as  received,  the  water 
determined  in  a  separate  portion  and  the  percentage  calculated.  An  instance 
of  the  mal -effect  of  prolonged  drying  is  found  in  linseed  cake,  the  amount  of 
linseed  oil  soluble  In  ether  being  largely  diminished. 

Minerals,  ores,  and  commercial  raw  materials  and  products  in  general, 
after  having  been  sampled  and  pulverized  as  described  in  the  preceding  pages, 
need  only  a  removal  of  the  hygroscopic  water  to  be  ready  for  analysis.  The 
drying  Is  often  omitted,  as  when  the  object  of  the  analysis  is  to  decide  the 
value  of  a  material  In  the  condition  as  found  on  the  market,  but  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  any  extensive  preparation  for  analysis  in  the  way  of  grinding 
or  mixing  gives  an  opportunity  for  either  evaporation  or  absorption  from  the 
air  of  a  considerable  amount  of  moisture  with  a  correspondingly  inaccurate 
result.  It  Is  better  therefore  to  determine  at  once  the  percentage  of  moisture 
in  the  material^  thoroughly  dry  the  portion  taken  for  analysis,  and  calculate 
the  results  obtained  to  the  undried  material  (page  177). 

Oertain  amorphous  bodies,  cellulose  for  example,  appear  to  have  a  normal 
water-content,  and  frequently  the  analysis  is  expressed  on  this  basis.  Aerhy- 
droQs  bodies,  when  only  coarsely  ground  may  not  part  with  all  the  water  they 
coDtaIn  at  a  temperature  of  100^,  but  if  In  a  fine  powder  lose  it  at  ordinary 
^ODperatores  when  dried  in  a  desiccator  over  sulfuric  acid.   Soils  are  analyzed 
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Id  an  air-dried  condition,  that  may  only  be  arrived  at  by  several  days*  exposure 
in  thin  layers. 

A.  Crystalline  salts  are  coarsely  powdered  and  pressed  between  bibalons 
papers  until  the  crystals  show  no  tenden<7  whatever  to  adhere  together, 
deliqaescent  and  efflorescent  salts  to  be  handled  as  expedltionsly  as  possible. 
Volatile  liqnids  are  dried  by  long  contact  with  some  hygroscopic  solid  like 
calcined  potassiom  carbonate,  anhydrous  copper  snlfate,  quicklime,  baryta,  or 
other  dehydrating  agent  that  has  no  chemical  action  on  the  liquid ;  gases,  by 
passing  through  a  column  of  anhydrous  calcium  chloride  or  phosphoric  acid. 

B.  Sabstances  altered  at  temperatures  above  the  ordinary  are  dried  in  a 
**  desiccator  "  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  which  acts  as  a  conveyor  of  the 
moisture  of  the  substance  to  a  hygroscopic  material. 

The  desiccator  or  exsiccator.  Fig.  18,  is  a  heavy  glass 
cup  with  a  cover  fitted  by  a  ground  joint.    A  sheet  metal 
shelf  perforated  with  various  slsed  holes  rests  on  a  flange 
near  the  middle  of  the  cup,  or  a  wire  triangle  is  supported 
on  legs  encased  in  glass  tubes  to  protect  the  wire  from 
corrosion  by  the  exsiccant.    The  shelf  or  triangle  carries 
different  sized  crucibles  or  dishes  holding  the  substance 
to  be  dried.    In  the  bottom  of  the  desiccator  is  a  layer  of 
fused  calcium  chloride  or  sand  saturated  with  concen- 
trated sulfuric  acid,  the  latter  drying  the  air  to  a  greater 
degree  than  the  former.**    The  time  required  for  drying  a      Fig.  12.    V4-  Ve 
substance  Cat  least  several  hours)  may  be  consideraby  bhortened  by  rarlfying 
the  inclosed  air  by  exhaustion  through  a  tube  projectlog  Irom  the  desiccator 
or  its  cover. 

A  modlfioatlon  of  the  above  Is  by  Hempol. 
The  edge  of  the  ooyer  ia  curled  luwaidly  loi  m 
lug  an  annular  cap  also  filled  wiih  the  exsic- 
cant, thus  providing  a  dnlng  medlnm  boih 
above  and  below  the  sobstaace.  Another  form, 
not  80  portable,  is  a  shallow  porcelain  dish 
with  several  radial  ribs  to  support  dishes  con- 
taining the  material  to  be  dried  or  preserved 
from  moisture.  The  dish  Is  partly  filled  with' 
ooncentrated  snlfarlo  acid  and  stands  on  a 
gronnd-glasi  plate  and  covered  by  a  large  bell- 
lar. 

For  substances  decomposed  by  sunlight,  desiccators  are  made 
of  yellow  glass  to  exclude  actinic  rays. 


Fig.  18. 


Fig.U.    V4 


C.  A  number  of  organic  bodies,  though  partially  de- 
composed at  100^  may  safely  be  dried  at  a  temperature 
somewhat  below  this  and  much  more  rapidly  than  in  a 
desiccator. 

The  air-bath,  Fig.  18,  is  a  box  of  sheet  copper  with 
riveted  joints,  supported  over  a  Bunsen  burner  by  four 
detachable  legs,  and  the  front  a  door  hinged  at  the  side. 
A  thermometer  passes  through  a  cork  inserted  in  a  ring 
at  the  top  of  the  box,  the  bulb  sltnated  near  the  center 
of  the  bath.  The  containing  vessels  are  supported  on 
a  tin-plate  shelf  about  half-  way  up,  since  the  bottom  of 
the  bath  is  at  a  higher  temperature  than  is  shown  by  the 
thermometer. 
The  flime  of  the  burner  may  be  adjusted  to  give  any 
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degree  of  he^it  up  10  800^ ^higher  than  thte  is  destractire  to  tlie  bottom 
plate.  To  inaiDtaiii  a  ODilorm  temperatare^  many  form  of  regalators  or  ther- 
mostats have  been  devised,  to  control  the  flow  of  gas  to  the  barner  Independeot 
of  any  irregularity  in  the  gas- pressure.  One  is  shown  in  Fig.  14;  the  glass 
balb  A  filled  with  mercury  hangs  in  the  bath,  and  whenever  the  desired  tem- 
perature is  slightly  exceeded  the  mercury  expands  and  rises  so  far  as  to  partly 
close  an  aperture  B  in  the  tube  C  througii  which  the  gas  flows  to  the  burner^ 
dImlnishiDg  the  size  of  the  flame.  A  screw  B  presses  against  the  mercury  in 
the  branch  tube  F  and  provides  for  adjusting  the  height  of  the  mercury  col- 
umn to  maintain  any  given  temperature.  Cooling  of  the  bath  below  the  proper 
temperature  is  immediately  followed  by  an  increased  flame.  Since  a  sudden 
increase  in  the  volume  or  pressure  of  the  gas  admitted  to  the  burner  would 
result  in  an  abrupt  closing  of  the  orifloeand  extinguish  the  light,  a  small  hole 
at  D  allows  Just  enough  gas  to  pass  to  keep  it  alight  or  feed  a  small  pilot-light.* 
Through  a  large  glass  tube  passing  horizontally  through  the  oven  and 
projecting  several  inches  at  each  end  may  be  passed  a  current  of  some  neu- 
tral gas,  the  tube  holding  boats  containing  bodies  affected  by  the  oxygen  of 
the  alr.t 

Yenable  t  deaorlbes  a  drying  apparatus  oonstnicted  of  a  glass  bell-]ar  set  on  a  saiid*bath 
or  a  ring  of  asbestos  board  resting  on  an  Iron  plate.  The  bell -Jar  has  three  months,  one 
holding  a  thermometer,  the  other  two  for  entrance  of  air  and  egress  of  aqaeoas  vapor. 
An  eleotrioally  heated  oven  Is  described  by  Rlchards.| 

D.  Most  oxides,  minerals,  anhydrous  salts  and  the  like  are  heated  to  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water;  usually  an  exposure  for  an  hour  is  sufficient  to 
remove  all  moisture  from  a  flue  powder. 

The  water  oven  has  the  advantage  over  the  air  bath  of  maintaining  nearly  the 
temperature  of  KXP  without  attention  or  special  appliances.  It  Is  of  the  same 
construction  with  the  exception  that  the  top,  bottom  and  three  sides  are  double. 
The  space  between  the  walls  Is  partly  filled  with  water  kept  boiling  by  a  Bunsen 

burner.    The   temperatnce   of   the  interior  approximates 

100^  as  nearly  as  is  necessary  for  most  purposes. 

—       As  the  water  evaporates  through  an  opening  at  the  top  it 

must  be  replenished  from  time  to  time  unless  the  oven  is 

■^— ^  provided  with  an  appliance  to  refill  it  automatically,  such 

as  the  one  shown  In  Fig.  15.    A  continuous  stream  of 

water  enters   the  cup  A  from  B  and  flows  to  the  oven 

through  0;  the  height  of  the  upper  orifice  of  an  overfiow 

pipe  D  determining  the  water-level  in  A  and  consequently 

in  the  oven.    Or  if  the  opening  into  the  water  chamber  is 

closed  with  a  cork  carrying  a  vertical  open  glass  tube  many 

feet  long,  the  arising  steam'  will  be  largely  condensed  by 
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Fig.  16. 


the  air  and  returned. 

A  hygroscopic  solid  or  semi-solid  is  best  dried  in  a  broad,  light  glass  bottle 
with  ground  stopper.  After  cooling,  the  stopper,  inserted  while  the  bottle  Is 
still  hot,  is  apt  to  stick  fast  from  rarefaction  of  the  air,  and  Mason  proposes  to 
provide  it  with  a  stopcock  that  may  be  opened  to  admit  air  to  the  bottle. 

Viscous  bodies  are  more  quickly  and  thoroughly  dried  if  previously  admixed 
with  an  equal  weight  of  sand  or  other  anhydrous  powder.  In  some  cases 
there  is  an  additional  advantage  in  that  the  resldae  is  left  in  a  pelllcolar  form 
easily  permeated  by  solvents. 


•  Obem.  Mews,  1880-1-4  and  M. 
t  Jonm.  Socy.  Ohem.  Ind.,  1896—417. 
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Wnen  a  oonstltaent  other  than  water  is  lost  on  drying  it  may  be  retained  by  the  addl* 
^on  of  some  reagent  that  will  oomblne  with  It,  as  anhydrons  ozalio  acid  for  ammonia,  or 
an  alkali  carbonate  for  a  volatile  add.  Or  the  vapors  may  be  passed  throngh  an  abeorbent 
to  retain  the  volatile  oonstltnent. 

For  a  direct  determination  of  moisture  the  drying  is  done  in  a  glass  tube  one 
end  connected  with  a  reservoir  of  dry  air,  the  other  with  weighed  bulbs  filled 
with  dried  calclam  chloride  or  other  desiccator.  If  the  amount  of  water  is 
considerable,  the  substance  is  placed  in  a  small  flask  connected  with  a  gradu- 
ated tube;  the  combination  is  exliausted  by  a  vacuum  pump,  the  tube  cooled 
in  a  freezing  mixture,  and  the  flask  gently  heated.  The  moisture  distills  into 
the  tube  where  its  volume  can  be  measured  or  the  water  weighed. 

£.  A  comparatively  few  bodies  must  be  dried  at  temperatures  above  KXP  for 
specific  reasons. 

When  it  is  desired  to  maintain  an  even  temperature  somewhat  above  100°,  a 
small  oven  may  contain  between  the  walls  an  organic  liqnid,  of  a  suitable  boil> 
ing  point.  Thus,  toluol  boils  at  107°,  xylol  at  186°,  anisol  at  150°,  pinene  at 
160°,  anilin  at  180°,  naphthalin  at  200°,  and  diphenylamine  at  810°.  An  aqueous 
solution  of  calcium  chloride  boils  at  from  101°  to  178°  according  to  concentra- 
tion; to  prevent  the  solution  from  becoming  more  concentrated  by  evaporation 
of  the  water,  an  inverted  condenser  is  held  in  a  cork  closing  the  hole  at  the 
top,  to  condense  and  return  the  steam.  Usually,  however,  the  drying  is  done 
in  the  air-bath. 

For  the  very  hygrosoopio  manganese  ores  (snperoxldes),  Fresenins  advises  a  thick  iron 
plate  with  a  number  of  cap- shaped  depressions  arranged  in  a  circle  near  its  periphery^ 
into  each  of  which  fits  a  metal  dish.  The  Bansen  burner  flame  is  under  the  center  of  the 
plate,  and  one  of  the  dishes  is  AUed  with  iron  filings  surrounding  the  bulb  of  a  thermom- 
eter showing  its  temperature  and  consequently  that  of  the  ores  in  the  other  dishes. 

Liquids  unaltered  at  100°  may  be  dried  at  this  temperature,  but  it  is  safer  to 
employ  one  considerably  higher,  as  for  physical  reasons  all  the  water  may  not 
be  driven  off  at  its  boiling  point;  this  phenomenon  may  be  noticed  with  the 
oils  and  fats,  and  many  precipitates  are  said  to  be  subject  to  it.  Tet  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  many  apparently  stable  bodies  are  somewhat  volatile  or 
are  decomposed  even  at  100°  and  one  must  be  cautious  in  this  respect.  A 
good  plan  is  to  finish  by  moist«ning  the  substance  with  absolute  alcohol  and 
evaporating  at  a  moderate  temperature. 

For  soaps,  wood  fiber  and  the  like  it  is  recommended  to  heat  a  suitable 
quantity  of  paraffin  oil  to  250°,  cool  and  weigh.  The  weighed  sample  is  intro- 
duced, the  oil  heated  to  240°,  and  reweighed.  All  the  moisture  is  said  to  be 
expelled  without  decomposition  of  the  substance. 

In  drying  above  800°,  a  considerable  variation  in  temperature  is  seldom  of 
consequence,  and  the  beat  ma>  be  applied  by  a  sand  or  metal-bath  (a  shallow 
iron  dish  filled  with  sand  or  an  easily -fusible  alloy^,  or  by  a  direct  flame  as  la 
most  convenient. 
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CHAPTER  3. 

THE  BALANCE  AHD  WEIGHTS. 
TimtsUcMllj  oar  only  means  of  meuarlDK  nuus  Is  by  welgbt,  and  since  the 
correctness  ol  ereiy  amilyslB,  wltb  scarcely  an  exception,  depends  primailly  on 
this  operation,  It  Is  evident  tbat  the  balance  ased  shonld  be  of  the  falsheat 
attainable  pim^lon.  The  obvtans  Importance  ol  tbls  enbject  calls  for  a  some- 
what extended  discussion  of  the  prlDciplea  of  Its  constrnction  and  roles  lor  Its 
«mplojment. 

As  at  present  bnllt  by  a  onmber  of  Baropean  and  American  mannfactnrers, 

the  analyttoal  balance  Is  always  of  one   form  differing  only  in  details,    Tlie 

emolatlon  between  them  has  resnlted  in  astabllsblng  a  high  standard,  and  oat 

may   dow  rely  on  receiving  a  flrat<clasB  InBttnment  when  parcbsslng  of  a 

repntable  firm,  and  at  a  price   qntto  reasonable  considering  the   care  and 

■Ult    bestowed  on  Its   mannfacinre,  and   the  patience    In  Its  adjustment. 

n*  tew  Tarlatlons  of  oonstmctton  and  fittings  are  of  minor  importance  and 

need  be  given  little  consideration — a 

belief  Id  the  Intrinsic  saperiorlty  of 

tlia  prodacUons  ol  any  one  maker  U 

often  only  the  raflection  of  a  personal 

preference  born    of   familiarly  wltb 

their  manipulation  and  beiiavlor. 

Brief.  The  analytical  balance  U 
essentially  a  light  metal  beam  oscil- 
lating on  trictlonless  bearing  located 
exactly  In  the  middle,  and  having  a 
pan  snspended  from  a  similar  bearing 
near  each  extremity,  with  an  arrange- 
Flg.  16.     V,o  ment  to  snpport  the  beam  and  pans 

when  the  balance  Is  not  In  actnal  service;  all  being  Inclosed  In  a  glass  case. 
The  parts  of  a  modern  balance,  Fig,  16,  of  the  style  originated  and  perfected  by 
American  bnllders  may  be  described  as  follows :  — 

The  beam,  Fig.  17.  This  was  formerly  made  of  some  light  wood,  bnt  at 
present  of  brass,  bronze  or  hardened  ainmlnnm,  lacqnered,  to  prevent  corro- 
sioa  by  acid  fnmes.  The  form  Is  a  trnsa  or  hollow  triangle  braced  at  intervals 
by  cross-bars,  thns  uniting  the  Important  qnalltles  of  rigidity  and  lightness. 
Across  the  center  Is  fixed  a  triangular  knife-edge,  A,  either  ol  bard  steel,  agate 
or  cnmellan  set  in  metal,  or  irldosmlne.  The  ends  of  the  beam  are  each  pro- 
vided  with  a  similar  knife-edge  B,  B,  standing  In  the  reverse  position,  the  edge 
being  upward;  the  three  are  firmly  clasped  In  the  beam  and  correctly  located 
once  lor  all  by  the  maker.  A  vertical  needle  C,  about  as  long  as  the  beam, 
depends  from  Its  center  to  exhibit  the  angle  of  Its  deviation  from  the  horizon- 
tal, and  from  one  or  both  ends  extends  a  threaded  wire  D,  carrying  a  not  B, 
tliat  may  be  screwed  In  or  ont  to  restore  the  eqnUlbrlnm  If  disturbed  from  any  . 
cause.  In  the  older  balances  eqnilibrlom  waa  obtained  by  altering  the  angular 
position  of  a  light  vane,  a  short  metal  strip  centered  at  the  bottom  ol  the  post 
F,  sometimes  tennlnated  by  a  threaded  wire  carrying  a  not. 
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The  center  of  gravity  of  the  balance  is  bronght  up  to  the  proper  libfi^ht  by  » 
poet  Fy  rialDg  from  the  center  of  the  beam;  in  some  balances  the  weight  of  the 


beam  is  so  distributed  in  re- 
ppst  Is  dispensed  with.  The 
by  the  position  of  a  light  collar 
secured  by  a  set-screw.  When 
rests  on  two  studs  H  H,  one 
cops  fixed  in  the  beam  sup* 
the  beam,  and  the  studs  to  the 


r 


J^ 


lation  to  the  knife-edges  that  the 
center  of  gravity  is  closely  adjusted 
O,  which  slides  on  the  needle,  and  is 
the  balance  Is  not  in  use,  the  beam 
convex,  the  other  conical,  fitting  in 
ports ;  or  the  cups  may  be  fixed  to 
supports. 

The  Pillar,  Fig.  18.  A  hollow  col- 
umn mounted  on  a  brass  plate  held 
by  two  thumb-screws  to  another 
plate  bolted  to  the  floor  of  the  bal- 
ance-case; In  a  bracket  A  projecting 
anteriorly  from  the  top  is  imbedded 
a  flat  agate  plate  B  supporting  the 
center  knife-edge  of  the  beam.  Near 
the  bottom  is  an  ivory  scale  C  tra- 
Fig.  17.  versed  by  the  needle,  an  arc  divided 
right  and  left  from  the  middle  zero; 
the  balance  is  usually  adjusted  so  that  a  space  of  five 
divisions  corresponds  to  a  weight  of  one  milligram. 
A  reading  gla«s  of  medium  refraction  in  front  of  the 
scale  is  an  agreeable  addition  especially  in  an  illy- 
lighted  balance  room. 

Fixed  to  the  pillar  at  the  rear  is  a  circular  spirit- 
level  D,  or  two  tubular  levels  at  right  angles,  showing 
any  deviation  of  the  pillar  from  the  vertical,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  beam  from  the  horizontal  when  the 
needle  points  to  zero.  « 

The  Stirraps,  Fig.  19,  are  two  hollow  rectangles  of 
thin  sheet  German  silver,  the  top  bar  A  inclosing  the 


Fig.  18.  flftt  agate  plate  B  which  rests  on  the 

end  knife-edge.  The  projecting  ends 
of  the  bar  have  edges  C  C  beneath  caught  by  the  V's  of  the 
beam -supports.  Below  is  a  double  hook  D,  the  upper  recess 
for  the  SQspension  wires  of  the  scale-pan,  the  lower  for  hanging 
U-tubes,  etc.,  to  be  weighed. 

The  Scale-pans  are  circles  of  light  sheet  metal  stiffened  by 
a  down-turned  rim  and  hung  from  the  stirrup  hooks  by 
bent  wires.  The  length  of  the  wires  is  immaterial  (as- 
suming that  there  is  no  friction  between  the  end  knife- 
edges  and  their  bearings)  but  it  is  essential  that  the  pans  be 
suspended  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  swing  freely  at 
right  angles  to  the  beam,  so  that  if  an  object  be  placed  on  the 
pan  away  from  its  center,  the  pan  will  shift  in  the  opposite 


Fig.  19. 
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dlncttoif  80  far  that  the  center  of  gravity  will  lie  yerftlcally 
below  the  middle  of  the  knife-edge,  which  will  conseqaently 
flOBtain  the  load  nniformly  throoghont  its  length.  Fig  30.  This 
la  provided  for  by  the  flexible  Joints  in  the  stirmps. 

Beam  Snpports.  It  being  indispensable  for  preserving  intact 
the  keenness  of  the  knife-edges  that  they  press  npon  the 
agate  planes  only  when  the  balance  is  in  actual  nse,  a  system 
of  anpportSi  Fig.  21,  carries  the  t>eam  and  stlrrnps.  It  con- 
sists of  a  reeded  wheel,  A,  fitting  on  the  anterior  end  of  a 
horizontal  shaft  B  extending  back  to  the  center  of  the  balance 
case ;  immediately  under  the  pillar  is  keyed  a  cam,  cardiod,  or 
eccentric  C,  on  the  periphery  of  which  rests  the  lower 
end  of  a  rod  D  sliding  np  and  down  within  the  pillar.    On 

the  upper  end  of  the 
rod  is  a  cross-head  B. 
Through  this  pass  two 
screws,  F  F,  held  in 
position  by  Jam -nuts; 
on  their  points  rest 
the  two  arms,  O  G, 
working  on  a  central 
pivot  H.  Near  the  Fig.  20. 
end  of  each  arm  is  a  small  stud,  II, 
receiving  the  cup  beneath  the  beam, 
and  also  a  bifurcated  extension  J  with 
a  pair  of  V-shaped  grooves  catching 
the  upper  bar  of  the  stirrup,  Fig.  21A. 

As  the  cam  is  rotated  by  turning  the 
wheel,  the  rod  and  crosshead  drops, 
lowering  the  arms  GG  to  the  position  shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  when  the  wheel  is  turned  at  a  uniform  speed  the  rapidity  of  the 
motion  of  the  rod  and  arms  is  not  correspondingly  uniform,  the  variation  due 
to  the  eccentricity  of  the  cam;  the  upward  motion  is  continuously  retarded,  so 

that  the  impact  of  the  supports  with  the 
beam  and  stirrups  is  free  from  shock  pro- 
vided the  wheel  is  turned  with  reasonable 
slowness. 
The  whole  arrangement  demands  the 
Fig.  21  A.  most  careful  construction  to  insure  that  the 

beam  and  stirrups  shall  invariably  be  lowered  to  the  same  position  and  the  beam 
raised  frona  an  inclination  without  any  sliding  of  the  knife-edges  along  or 
across  the  planes. 

For  rigidity,  the  inner  ends  of  the  arms  GO  are  broadened  and  dove -tailed, 
the  firm  hinge- Joint,  Fig.  22,  preventing  any  lateral  motion  of  their  extremities; 
the  axis  of  the  pivot  is  located  exactly  in  the 
line  of  Junction  of  the  center  knife-edge  that 
the  arcs  described  by  the  cups  II  and  the  studs 
HH  (Fig.  IT)  shall  coincide;  and  (unless  the 
StixTups  do  not  engage  with  their  supports  until 
after  the  beam  is  brought  to  a  horizontal  posl-  Fig.  22. 

tlon)  the  edges  CO  (Fig  19}  of  the  stirmps  are  situated  in  the  plane  of  the  in- 
closed agate  plates  BB.  Adjusting  screws  are  provided  to  compensate  for  any 
wear  or  derangement. 


Fig.  21. 
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Pftn  -supports.  The  pans  rest  on  the  plush  covered  tips  of  a  pair  of  light  flo- 
gers  A,  Fig.  28,  which  are  pivoted  at  B.,  and  the  posterior  ends  fixed  to  the 
extremities  of  a  shaft  C  ruDning 
across  tlie  rear  of  the  balance  case. 
Near  the  middle  of  C  depends  an 
arm  D,  the  lower  end  hooked  to  a 
rod  B  moving  longltndlnaUy  and 
terminating  in  a  button  F  to  the 
left  of  the  wheel.  A  light  spiral 
spring  encircles  B  forcing  it  and  the 
arm  D  forward,  thereby  depress- 
ing  C  and  raising  A.    When  the  *  ^*  ^' 

button  is  pressed  the  reverse  talces  place,  and  the  pans  are  set  free.  The  ten- 
sion of  the  spring  is  regulated  by  turning  the  button,  and  equality  in  height  of  A 
and  A%  by  the  screw  H.  On  the  rod  B  near  the  button  is  a  transverse  groove, 
into  which  drops  a  catch  when  the  button  is  pressed  in,  keeping  the  fingers  A  A' 
down  until  the  catch  is  released  by  pressing  a  wire  near  the  bntton.  A  better 
arrangement  provides  for  holding  down  the  fingers  when  the  bntton  is  rotated 
through  a  small  arc. 

The  tips  of  the  pan-supports  should  press  against  the  exact  centers  of  the 
pans  to  prevent  defiection  of  the  stirrups.  In  a  late  improvement  the  tips  ai« 
conical  in  form  and  rise  into  correspond  lug  cavities  beneath  the  pans  thereby 
insuring  an  exact  centering  of  the  latter  when  their  swinging  is  arrested. 

The  Bider-arm.  This  is  a  brass  rod  hung  horizontally  above  and  behind  the 
beam.    It  extends  from  the  middle  to  the  exterior  of  the  balance  case,  terml- 
^^^_^^g^^^^^.    nating  in  a  knurl  by  which  it  can  be  rotated  or  moved 
vG^^^^^S^HBBi^  longitudinally.    Across  the  inner  end  is  an  adjust- 
a\  b  ^^^®  hooked  wire  A,  Fig.  24,  which  catches  the  loop 

> 2  of  a  bent  wire  weight  B  called  a  '*  rider."    By  manip- 

ulating the  rider-arm  the  rider  may  be  hung  at  any 
point  on  the  right-hand  half  of  the  beam,  or  sus- 
pended above  it. 

The  Balance  Case.  A  frame  of  wellnseasoned  wood 
or  metal,  glazed  on  the  sides  and  top,  is  mounted  on 
leveling  screws  and  incloses  the  entire  mechanism 
for  protection  from  dust,  drafts  and  acid  fumes.  The  front  and  back  panes 
slide  upward,  the  former  counterpoised  by  sash-weights;  both  may  be  locked 
by  the  wheel.  The  floor  may  be  of  wood,  plate-glass  or  black  marble,  prefer- 
ably the  last  named,  as  wood  is  apt  to  warp  and  glass  to  crack. 

Special  Balances.  To  save  time  in  transferring  weights  to  and  from  the  pans,  balances 
have  been  designed  where  any  weights  of  a  set  may  he  placed  on  the  pan  or  removed 
while  the  case  is  closed,  by  manlpolatlng  the  corresponding  key  of  a  key -board  sitoated  la 
front  of  the  case. 

Bange,  Base,  and  others  have  devised  attachments  to  show  at  once  the  weight  of  aa 
object  to  within  a  centigram.  The  object  to  be  weighed  being  In  the  left-hand  pan,  a 
spring  or  bent  lever  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  beam,  and  on  releasing  the  supports,  a 
pointer  actnated  by  the  spring  or  lever  shows  the  approximate  weight  on  a  scale  gradu- 
ated in  grams  and  fractions.  The  apparatus  Is  then  thrown  out  of  contact  with  the  beam, 
and  the  exact  weight  found  in  the  usual  way.  In  the  plan  of  Serrler,*  one  end  of  a  long 
chain  is  attached  to  the  balance  beam,  the  other  end  to  a  lever  supported  by  the  balance 
case.  As  the  lever  is  raised  or  lowered  a  correspondingly  shorter  or  longer  part  of  the 
chain  hangs  from  the  beam.   The  height  of  the  lever  la  read  on  a  scale. 

In  Taylor's  apparatus  a  long  thread  made  of  glass  or  celluloid  Is  firmly  held  horizon- 
tally at  one  end,  and  to  the  other  is  suspended  a  pan  carrying  a  pointer  traversing  aa 


Fig.  24. 
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nbltrary  acalei  the  Mmple  la  lllled  lnCa  tbe  pan  autll  th«  pointer  >IdIu  to  the  dlTlMon 
preTional;  Indloatad  whan  ■  Btudsrd  walgbt  was  In  tbe  paa.  It  la  ipeoially  adapted  tot 
«elsbtn%  a  number  at  equal  qnantitleB  o(  metal  drillings,  and  lor  tbia  parpoae  tbe  diUI- 
Inga  ae  Ibej  are  cat  from  Ibe  metal  bar  ma;  rail  dlieotlT  Into  tbe  pan. 
■ '  PhllHixt  proposea  for  almllor  parpoiea  an  Inatmment  In  tbe  shape  of  a  hfdmnieter,  tiM 
tallt  being  a  gilded  brass  ball  and  tbe  stem  an  alnmlnnm  tnlM.  Across  Ibe  top  ol  the  sMBi 
I*  fixed  a  horliontal  bar,  the  guda  perfDraled  to  slide  np  and  down  on  two  rods  attaobed  M 
(he  hrdmmeier  Jar.  On  (he  orosa-pleca  la  fastened  ■  Boiall  scale-pan,  and  below  It  ■ 
pointer.  Another  pointer  extends  from  a  collar  tbatslldaa  on  oneof  tbeaprlghtaand  mar 
be  fixed  at  any  point  b;  ■  set-screw.  The  Jar  being  filled  with  water,  an  aoBt;tlc>l  weight 
of  the  proper  denomination  la  placed  IB  Uie  scale-pan  and  when  the  Inatnunent  haa 
eoma  to  raat,  the  polntara  are  made  to  ooinclde.  The  weight  Is  then  removed  and  the 
•ample  dropped  la  the  pan  antll  (be  pointers  agiln  ooloolde.  The  range  of  weight  U 
neoeesarlly  small  and  the  delloac;  depends  on  tbe  diameter  of  (be  stem,  e.  g.,  one  of  » 
diameter  ol  1-lfl  Inch  sank  a  depth  of  I  T-8  Inches,  with  a  weight  of  .i  gram. 

The  elaatlclt;  of  a  delicate  coiled  spring  la  applied  in  tbe  well  known  JollT'a  balaaee, 
designed  paiUoDlarl;  lor  taking  the  speclDo  gravlLy  of  mlnatala. 

Altempli  have  been  made  to  provide  a  sabBilinte  tor  the  eaaily  dolled  knlte-edgea, 
ancb  aa  hemispheres  rolling  on  the  plates,  etc.,  though  none  of  them  have  some  Into  ei- 
tdnded  nse  tor  analytical  work.  In  the  ■  torilon  balance' the  beam  grips  tbe  mlddleota 
tant  honiDDtal  wire  held  firmly  at  tbe  enda  by  two  aapportai  thaends  ot  the  beam  bold 
■Iml  ar  wlrea  tarmloatlng  in  tbe  nprlghtbara  ot  thastlrrapa.  Aa  the  beam  Is  inclined  the 
Wires  are  twisted,  the  moment  of  tbelr  torsion  bulDg  lor  email  aoglea  proportional  to  tbe 
load,  A  "dynamiobalanoe"  has  been  propoaed  on  the  principle  that  a  load  applied  above 
the  tnlemm  ot  a  componnd  pendnlnm  ralaea  the  center  of  gravity  and  oorreapondlnglr 
«lt«ra  tbe  rate  ot  vibration, 

A  comparlsoD  witb  aoottier  Ht;le  ol  balance  ol  German  manntActiDre  shows 
several  points  ol  difference  from  the  oae  jnet  described.  The  cA«e  has  throe 
doors,  And  ia  wltbont  a  drawer  for  welftbta,  etc.  Hie  beam  la  much  wider, 
and  InTerted,  the  obtaee  angle  being  above,  and  Its  center  Is  aabtended  by  a 
Tenlcal  threaded  wire  carrying  a  not  which  may  be  screwed  op  or  down  to 
adjust  the  center  ot  gravity.  To  the  Iront  ot  the  lower  bar  ot  the  beam  and 
parallel  with  it  is  fixed  a  strip  ot  Ivory  Whose  npper  edge  carries  the  rider 
and  U  la  a  horizontal  plane  with  the  line  joining  the  knlte-edges.  Tbs  beam 
supports  are  not  pivoied  bat  firmly  attached  to  tbe  cross-head  and  move 
vertically;  and  the  pan-eapports bsve a  positive  motion,  generated  by  a  second 
cam  on  tbe  sbalt  so  adjusted  as  to  raise  them  slightly  In  advance  ot  the  lieam- 
aopports  In  order  that  tbe  latter  eogage  with  the  beam  only  when  it  Is  In  a 
horizontal  position.  The  spirit-level  Is  replaced  by  a  plumb  bob  banging  at 
the  rear  of  the  pillar,  and  the  joints  In  the  etirrnps  by  a  second  knlfs-edge 
below  and  at  right  angles  to  the  first. 

Short-beam  Balances.  There  bas  been  a  tendency  of  lata  years  to  consider- 
ably (■horteo  the  beam,  redacing  it  from  10  or  12  to  G  ot  7  Inches,  thereby  giving 
a  more  rapid  movement  to  the  needle.  The 
sensibility  of  the  balance  Is  theoretically  de-  , 
creased,  as  the  beam  may  be  considered  as  a 
lever  of  the  first  class,  bot  It  Is  claimed  that  tbls 
is  offset  by  the  greater  Btlftoess  and  lightness  of 
the  shorter  beam.  While  there  ts  a  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  operation  ol  weigh- 
ing Is  really  expedited  to  any  great  extent, 
eertalniy  tbey  have  met  with  favor  and  are  snp  - 
planting  the  older  form. 

Tbe  Assay  Balance,  Fig.  SB,  for  welgblng  sll-  ' 
nt  buttons  and  gold  from  the  flre-asssy  Is  tar  pi„  2^ 

Ugiiter  and  more  delicate  In  constraction,  as  It 
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is  designed  for  a  load  not  exceeding  a  gram;  one  one-handredth  of  a  milli- 
gram is  shown  on  one  of  the  finer  grades.    A  noticeable  difference  Is  the  de- 
sign of  the  beam  supports  as  well  as  the  end  knife-edges  and  the  agate  plates. 
^...^  As  shown  in  the  figure  no  supports  are  pro- 

L^kJ  |v- •71     Tided  for  the  stirrnps.    The  end  agate  bearings 

J  /  \ — I  ^  \j — i /•  are  kept  In  position  on  the  knife-edges  by  a 
w  *l  nL—J  semicircular  furrow  cut  in  the  former  termi- 

^^S*  2^-  nated  by  thin  metal  plates;  friction  between 

these  and  the  ends  of  tiie  knife-edges  is  prevented  by  cutting  the  latter  at 
an  angle.  Fig.  26.  In  the  more  precise  instruments  a  system  of  supports 
similar  to  that  of  the  analytical  balance  is  provided. 

An  eqaatton  expressing  the  senstbmty  of  the  balance  may  be  dedaoed  as  follows :  — 

In  Fig.  S7  let  A  and  B  be 
the  end  IcnUe- edges*  and  A 
B  a  line  Joining  them ;  O  Q 
a  line  perpendtonlar  to  A  B 
with  the  point  of  interseo- 
Uon  at  O ;  0»  the  eenter  of 
oscillation,  and  G,  the  cen- 
ter of  gravity  of  the  beam. 
Let  M  be  the  weight  of  the 
beam ;  P,  a  weight  In  the 
pan  supported  by  A ;  and 
T'y  an  equal  weight  In  the 
pan  under  B.  The  line  A 
B  being  horiaontal  we  have 
by  the  law  of  levers, 

(1)» 


^ 


^:>- 


G 

Fig.  27. 

FXAOssF'XBO 

If  now  a  small  weight  p  be  dropped  into  the  right-hand  pan  the  beam  will  Incline* 
Anally  coming  to  rest  In  the  position  a  O  b  while  O  Q  moves  to  O  g.  Obviously  the 
greaUr  the  angle  g  O  G  produced  by  p,  the  more  sensitive  the  balance. 

Draw  the  perpendicular  a  h.bk.and  g  i,  and  call  the  angle  AOa  =  BOb=sGOg=<?, 
and AO0=:BO0  =  a.    Since  the  balance  Is  now  in  eqailibrium  at  a  O  b, we  have  p 

balanced  by  M  X  g  i.  and  therefore 

Pxah  +  MXgi  =  (P'  +  P)X  bk (J). 

the  **  equation  of  equilibrium." 

Nowgl  =  OgBin  Os^OQsiud  (•>• 

Also  a  h  a  a  O  sin  (A  O  a  +  A  O  G). 
Or  a  h  =  A  O  sin  (a  -j-  ^)  since  a  O  =  A  O. 

And  (according  to  the  well -known  theorem,  sin  (x  +  y)  =  sin  x  cos  y  -♦-  sin  y  oos  x), 

a  h  =s  A  O  sin  a  COB  0  +  A  O  sin  ^  cos  a, 

and  since  A  O  sin  o  =  A  C,  and  A  O  cos  a  =0  0.  then 

ah  =  AOcos0  +  OOstn0 (*)• 

In  the  same  manner  we  And 

bksA  0 cos  ^  —  OO Bind (ft)* 

Substituting  the  values  of  (8),  (4),  and  (5)  In  equation  (2), 

P  X  A  O  cos  (?  +  F  X  O  0  sin  ^  -I-  M  X  O  G  sin  ^  « (F'  +  p)  X  A  0  cos  (?  -  (P'  +  p)  X 

OOain^. 

Bedndngt 

sln0  (P>-f  p)XAO-PXAO 

"Sw5'*FxO0-fMxOG-|.(P'+p)XO0 
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""*"**"■  (P  +P'  +  p)  XOO  +  MXOG (6) 

From  eqaailon  (6)  it  will  be  seen  that  tan  g  O  Q  ~  a  measure  of  the  deflectlOD  of  the 
needle  or  the  inclination  of  the  beam  -^  la  the  greater » 

1.  The  greater  the  difference  between  the  welghta  In  the  pans  (Increase  in  p). 

2.  The  longer  the  beam  (increase  In  A  O). 

5.  The  leaa  the  weight  of  the  beam  (decrease  in  M). 

4.  The  nearer  the  axis  of  oeclllatlon  to  ibe  line  Joining  the  end  knife-edges  (decrease  In 
OC). 

A.  The  leaa  the  load  on  the  pans  (decrease  of  P  +  P*  -f  p) ;  bat  if  O  and  O  are  made  to 
coincide  (as  they  do  in  all  balances),  O  O  becomes  aero,  P  +  P'  -f  p  Tanishes,  and  the  bal- 
ance Is  equally  sensltlTe  in  this  respect  with  every  load. 

6.  The  less  the  distance  between  the  line  Joining  the  end  knife-edges  and  the  center  of 
graTlty  of  the  beam  (decrease  of  O  6).  If,  however,  O  and  6  as  well  as  O  and  O  are  made 
to  coincide,  the  equation  becomes 

tangOQ=  P^^  ^  =oD  =  tan90«», 
*  aero 

and  for  erery  difference  in  weight  In  the  pans,  however  small,  the  needle  will  tend  to  as- 
sume a  horlxontal  position.  And  If  O  O  and  O  O  were  negative,  the  needle  would  describe 
more  than  a  quadrant. 


Details  of  constractioo.  Several  essential  featares  mast  be  given  consider- 
ation by  the  bnilder. 

1.  The  aggregate  weight  of  the  beam>  pans  and  hapgers  should  be  as  small  as 
Is  consistent  with  their  rigidity^  that  tbe  inertia  of  the  system  may  be  more 
easily  overcome  by  a  small  accession  of  weight  in  the  pan  or  on  the  beam. 

3.  Considering  the  balance  as  a  compound  pendnlnm,  it  is  clear  that  the 
center  of  gravity  most  lie  below  the  bearing  line  of  the  center  knife-edge  and 
as  near  to  it  as  is  consistent  with  a  reasonable  rapidity  of  vibration  (say  10  to 
15  seconds)  for  if  above  the  line,  the  beam  will  be  in  unstable  equilibrium  — 
top-heavy;  if  exactly  in  the  line,  in  neutral  equilibrium  and  refuse  to  vibrate; 
and  in  proportion  to  its  distance  below  will  a  greater  weight  be  needed  to  in- 
dine  the  beam,  for  the  lower  the  center  of  gravity  is  situated  from  the  ful- 
crum—  that  is,  away  from  the  position  of  maximum  sensitiveness  —  the  more 
stable  will  be  the  equilibrium.  And  clearly,  any  increase  of  weight  applied  to 
the  end  knife-edges  (I.  e.  on  the  pans)  will  tend  to  raise  the  center  of  gravity 
nearer  the  axis  of  the  center  knife-edge;  the  gain  in  sensibility,  however,  is 
neutralized  in  a  great  measure  by  the  inertia  and  friction  engendered. 

8.  The  edges  of  the  three  knives  must  lie  in  the  same  plane,  as  otherwise  the 
center  of  gravity  will  shift  to  an  unallowable  degree  under  different  loads;  for 
if  the  center  knife-edge  is  below  a  line  joining  the  end  ones,  any  Increase  in 
weight  on  the  latter  will  tend  to  raise  the  center  of 
gravity,  and  conversely.  For  this  reason  only  tbe  slight- 
est flexure  of  the  beam  under  the  maximum  load  is  per- 
missible, and  since  perfect  rigidity  cannot  be  attained 
without  a  sacrifice  of  lightness,  the  maker  endeavors  to 
secure  an  alignment  when  the  pans  are  weighted  with 
about  one-half  of  the  greatest  load  the  balance  Is  designed 
to  carry. 

Bach  knife-edge  should  be  horizontal  in  order  that  a 
load  may  be  sustained  equally  throughout  its  length,  and 
the  three  edges  be  at  exact  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the 
beam  —  the  center  edge,  in  order  that  the  beam  at  every 
Inclination  shall  align  with  its  supports,  and  the  end 
edges,  that  the)^  remain  horisontal  when  the  beam  is  pig.  28? 
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Inclined.  Tbe  knlres  mast  also  be  as  keen  as  poaalble,  not  on];  to  les»«i 
friction,  bot  also  that  tbe  dlatances  from  one  soother  of  their  lines  ot  con- 
tact with  the  agate  plates  shsll  be  Ideatlcal  Id  ever;  poaitloa  tbe  beam  qui; 
aseome;  tbe  effect  ot  a  blnnt  edge  Is  shown  ezaggerated  In  Fig.  S8. 

The  agate  plates  mnst  be  exact  planee  and  highly  polished  that  their  eooUtct 
with  the  knlfe-edgea  ehall  approach  geometric  lines.  Under  a  load  we  ma; 
coDcelve  that  tbe  JoDctlon  ot  the  edge  of  the  knife  and  the  plate  beoeath 
becompB  so  arc  whose  radius  Incresses  with  the  load. 

4,  Theoretical];,  tbe  eod  knife-edges  shoold  be  ezacll;  equidistant  from 
the  center,  and  a  remarkabl;  doso  approximation  la  attained  by  modem 
builders.  The  inevitable  slight  Inequality  ma;  be  coanteracted  by  certain 
modes  ol  nelgblng. 

E.  Good  workmanship  throDghoat  Is  to  be  insisted  on  when  selecting  » 
balance,  partlcalarly  that  tbe  wood  of  the  case  shows  no  signs  of  warping  or 
cracking;  that  the  rider-srm  Is  so  looted  that  the  hook  will  fairly  catch  and 
lift  the  rider  without  striking  the  beam;  that  the  needle  swings  close  to  tbe 
scale  withont  toachlng  It  at  an;  point;  and  that  the  mechanism  ol  the  beam 
SQpports  and  pan  arrests,  tbe  moTement  ot  the  rider-arm,  and  tbe  sliding  ol 
the  front  pane,  all  work  smootbl;  wlthoat  nndae  friction.  Finally,  It  la 
well  to  consider  that,  other  things  being  eqnal,  the  less  complicated  the 
mechanism  and  the  fewer  the  movable  parts  the  better.  The  profusion  of 
sdjnstlng  screws  and  other  accessories,  a  distinguishing  feature  ol  the  instm- 
meats  ot  some  manofscturers,  are  not  only  practically  useless  but  corrodible 
and  dnst' catching,  a  positive  detriment. 

Before  sending  a  balance  Into  the  market  the  builder  carefully  examines  It  to 
be   GouTlnced   that  these  reqalrementa  have  been  compiled  with,     Tbe  equi- 
dlBlance  ot  the  kolfe'edges  Is  tested  by  IransteTring  equal  loads  to  Opposite 
pans;  for  their  bi'lng  at  right  angles  to  the  besm  by  banging  esch  pan  b;  a 
wire  hook  to  tbe  rear  extremities  of  the  end  knives  and  welgbllng  one  pan  until 
the  balance  is    in   equllibrluui,  then  transferring  one  of  the  books  to  tbe 
Buierlor  end,  when  the  equlllbrlnm  should  be  unaltered;  for  their  colllmatlon 
by  raising  the  crnter  of  graTit;  until  with  empty  pans,  the  vibrations  are  ver; 
slow,  and  observing  the  rate  with  tbe  maximum  load;  and  aaall;  lowers  the 
gravity-bob  on  tbe  needle  until  the  beam  swings  with  the  proper  Telocity.    It 
win  be  found  that  the  senslbiltty  ol  a  balance  can  be  Increased  by  raising  the 
bob,  bui  this  Is  not  as  a  rule  neceee&ry  or  advisable,  as  the  errors  in  welghlog 
with  a  reasonably  precise  adjust- 
ment are  uBuall;  tbe  least  Impor- 
tant   of    those    affecting    every 
analysis. 

Care  of  a  balance.  The  foregoing 
ahowa  the  Importance  ot  proper 
treatmentot  aninstrnment  of  such 
refleeracnt.  Careleseness  and  neg- 
lect will  quickly  impair  Its  sensitive- 
ness, and  once  It  is  In  proper  working 
order  the  less  experimenting  witl) 
the  varloaB  provlslous  tor  adjnst- 
metit,  tbe  better.  Such  minor  cor- 
rections as  an  occasional  turn  of 
tbe  nut  at  the  end  ol  tbe  beam  ma; 
Pig.  j^  be  required,  but  any  further  alter- 

ation Is  to  be  made  with  caution, 
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and  only  competent  hands  ought  attempt  the  reotlflcation  of  a  serious  fault.  The 
balance  should  be  resenred  for  analytical  purposes  exclnsively,  a  less  delicate 
scale  (as  in  Fig.  29)  serving  to  weigh  out  reagents,  etc. 

It  may  stand  on  a  heavy  table  in  a  place  free  from  vibration  of  the  floor^  on  a 
shelf  bracketed  to  a  wall,  or  best  on  a  pillar  rising  from  the  ground,  and  away 
from  draughts  and  direct  sunlight.  Where  the  jar  of  passing  vehicles  or  trains 
causes  a  tremor  of  the  needle,  a  thick  rubber  sheet  laid  under  the  leveling  screws* 
or  inserting  them  in  rubber  stoppers,  will  absorb  the  vibration  partially  if  not  en- 
tirely. The  room  should  be  well  lighted  and  have  a  fairly  uniform  temperature, 
as  sudden  changes  may  cause  irregularities  by  expanding  or  contracting  the 
beam  unaniformly. 

The  air  in  the  balance  case  may  be  kept  fairly  dry  and  the  steel  parts  pre- 
served  from  corrosion  by  a  beaker  holding  anhydrous  calcium  chloride  or  quick 
lime,  or  partly  filled  with  concentrated  sulfuric  acid.  The  case  should  always 
be  kept  closed  when  the  balance  is  not  in  actual  use,  and  a  baize  or  enameled 
cloth  bag  drawn  over  it  during  the  night  will  aid  in  keeping  out  dust  and  fumes. 
Agate  knives  advance  the  original  cost  of  a  balance  somewhat,  but  are  advisable 
where  the  balance  room  communicates  with  a  laboratory  where  acid  fumes  are 
abundant. 

Setting  up  a  balance.  As  received  from  the  dealer  the  beam  is  found  fas- 
tened to  the  bottom  of  the  drawer  of  the  balance  case.  The  needle  is  to  be 
tightly  screwed  into  the  beam,  taking  great  care  that  it  is  not  bent 
in  the  operation.  The  supports  are  raised  and  the  beam  slowly  and 
carefully  lowered  on  them,  observing  that  the  needle  goes  in  front 
of  the  scale.  The  stirrups  are  then  slipped  over  the  ends  of  the  beam 
into  the  V's  of  the  supports,  with  the  openings  of  the  hooks  to  the  front;  the 
upturned  ends  of  the  pan- wires  are  inserted^in  the  holes  beneath  the  pans, 
and  hung  on  the  upper  hooks .  All  the  detachable  parts  are  marked  with 
points  or  letters  to  show  their  contiguity  at  the  time  the  balance  was  adjusted 
by  the  maker,  and  this  arrangement  must  be  exactly  reproduced.  The  bubble 
is  then  brought  directly  under  the  ring  at  the  center  of  the  spirit-level  by 
adjusting  the  leveling*  screws  of  the  balance  case^  the  rider  is  hung  on  the  hook 
of  the  rider-arm,  and  the  balance  is  in  readiness  for  examination  by  the  direc* 
tlons  on  page  41;  but  no  attempt  at  equilibration  is  to  l>e  made  before  some 
hours  have  elapsed  for  the  beam  to  assume  or  return  to  the  temperature  of 
the  bslance  room. 

Weighing.  Before  proceeding  to  make  a  weighing,  the  pans  are  to  be 
dusted  with  a  camels -hair  pencil,  and  the  equilibrium  of  the  balance  tested, 
seeing  that  the  rider  is  off  the  beam,  and  that  the  balance  stands  level.  The 
wheel  is  turned  very  slowly  until  the  knives  rest  on  their  bearings;  especially 
is  this  important  when  the  supports  separate  them  too  far — they  should  barely 
part.  The  wheel  is  then  turned  as  far  as  it  will  go  and  the  button  pushed  in. 
Should  the  needle  remain  stationary  the  rider  is  momentarily  dropped  on  the 
beam,  but  the  extent  of  the  first  vibration  should  not  be  so  great  as  to  cause 
the  beam  to  touch  its  supports,  for  a  slight  shifting  may  take  place  if  their 
axis  does  not  coincide  with  the  bearing  line  of  the  center  knife  edge. 

Nothing  is  to  be  placed  on  the  pans  or  removed  while  the  beam  is  unsupported, 
and  the  pan-rests  should  bring  the  needle  to  zero  before  the  location  of  the 
rider  is  changed  or  the  beam -supports  raised.  The  case  should  always  be 
closed  while  taking  an  exact  weight.  Any  twist  or  shift  of  the  stirrup  while 
the  beam  is  free  is  to  be  avoided,  not  that  the  beam  length  is  altered  thereby, 
bot  because  the  edges  of  the  knives  may  be  injured,  and  if  the  stirrup-case 
comes  in  contact  with  the  knife-edge  the  beam  will  refuse  to  vibrate. 
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Onljr  giftsiware,  crucibles,  dtahea  and  the  like  are  set  directly  od  tbe  scato 
pans,  other  materlala  being  beld  la  anltable  containers.    A  p&lr  ot  watch  -glasses 
ol  exactly  eqaal  weight  UBaaliy  accompaales  the  balance  for  weighing  powdersi 
as  well  as  a  light  Qerniaa  sllrer  stand,  Fig.  80,  to  atipport  a  test-tnbe  contain- 
ing a  llqnld.    Most  powders,  crystalline  salts,  and  dried 
or  Ignltad  precipitates  acquire  molatore  Irom  tbe  air  so 
slowly  as  to  need  no  farther  protection  than  covering 
the  dish  or  crucible  containing  them,  while  hygroscopio, 
efflorescent,  or  volatile  sabetancea  are  held    In  a  teat 
tnbe  closed  bj  another  ol  equal  length  and  allghtlj  greater 
diameter,  or  a  weigh Ing-boltle.  Paper  Alters  are  Indoaed 
between  two  watch-glasses,  bonnd  together  by  a  spring 
brass  clip,  Fig.  Bl. 

A  gaa  is  weighed  In- 
closed In  a  light  itlasB 
b  n )  b       approximately 
connterpolsed    bj    ao- 
Flg.SO.    »/u         other  of  tbe  same  size, 

and  as  these   are   too  ^IR-  Sl> 

balky  to  enter  the  balance  caae,  they  are  hang  to  the  stirraps  by  thin  wires 
passing  throDgh  the  bottom  of  the  case  and  the  shell  on  which  11  rests  Into  a 
brick-walled  cell  wherein  the  temperatare  la  not  subject  to  sodden  changes. 
Tempeiatare  In  weighing.  After  heatingacniclbleordishltmnst  be  allowed 
to  cool  to  the  temperatnre  of  the  balance-room  before  placing  on  thescale-paa 
as  the  air  carrents  arising  from  a  body  warmer  than  tbe  sarroandlng  air  tend 
to  raise  one  pan  and  depress  the  other.  In  especially  delicate  work  the  vlbra- 
tlODS  ot  the  needle  are  observed  through  a  telescope  from  a  distance  of  Mv- 
eral  feet  that  the  radiated  heat  ot  the  body  may  not  aftec't  the  length  of  Qie 
beam  or  Indace  air-carrents. 

It  Is  plain  that  the  more  extensive  tbe  snrfacs  of  a  body  exposed  to  the  air, 
tbe  greater  Its  capacity  lor  condensing  molstare  and  conseqoent  variation  in 
weight  at  difCerent  times  tbrongh  a  change  in  the  hygroscopic  condition  of  tbe 
air,  and  on  rainy  days  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  accordance  In  several 
welgblngs  of  a  balky  object. '  Hence  vessels  containing  anhstances  for  weigh- 
ing shoQld  be  as  small  and  compact  tu  form  as  drcnmstancea  will  permit,  and 
remain  In  the  balance  for  fifteen  minatee  or  more  before  taking  iheir  exact 
weight.  It  is  said  that  In  weighing  an  open  wide-moath  vessel  containing  a 
volatile  llqald,  air  carreats  are  set  up  by  evaporation,  the  more  extensive  tbe 
drier  the  air  ol  the  balance  case. 

Weighing  by  reversal  and  sobstltatlon.  Besides  the  ordinary  direct  mode 
there  are  two  others  which  eliminate  or  correct  for  an  nneqoal  length  ot  the 
beam  arms.  In  the  method  ol  reversal,  the  object  is  balanced  flrat  on  one  pan, 
then  on  the  other;  the  arithmetical  (strictly  the  geometrical)  mean  of  the  two 
being  the  trao  weight.  In  that  of  snbstltation,  a  connterwetgbt  somewhat 
heavier  than  the  object  is  weighed;  the  object  Is  then  placed  In  the  pan  with  the 
weights,  and  by  tbe  sam  of  sach  of  these  as  must  be  removed  to  restore  the 
eqaipoise,  the  tme  weight  of  the  object  is  given.  And  in  weighing  la  tbe 
nsoat  manner  it  shoald  be  the  mle  to  reserve  tiie  right-hand  pan  for  the  weights 
only. 

Welj,  ing  by  vibrations.  Theoretically,  eqaalll;  In  weight  la  ahown  by  a 
jonmeT't.1  tbe  needle  the  same  namber  of  dlTlsloas  to  each  side  of  the  aero, 
also  whea  the  needle  remains  at  zero  after  the  supports  are  disengaged.  The 
former  iadlcstloa  Is  to  be  preferred  since  the  accession  ol  a  weight  inadeqnate 
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to  move  the  needle  from  a  state  of  rest  will  perceptibly  shift  the  arc  of  its 
vibration.  Bnt  as  the  ezcnrsions  continually  lessen  in  amplitude,  uniformly  in 
theory,  bat  more  or  less  irregularly  in  practice,  several  consecutiTe  readings  on 
each  side  are  averaged  in  preference  to  accepting  a  single  swing. 

With  the  load  in  one  pan  slightly  the  heavier  and  a  representing  the  number 
of  divisions  swung  to  one  side  and  a'  to  the  other,  then  i  (a — a'}  locates  the 
secondary  point  of  rest,  and  if  the  displacement  corresponding  to  an  overweight 
of  one  milligram  is  determined  for  diflerent  loads,  in  practice  fractions  of  this 
weight  may  be  quickly  and  quite  accurately  estimated  by  the  eye. 

Weighing  in  vacuo.  A  correction  is  made  in  the  most  refined  analyses  for  the 
buoyancy  of  the  air  which  diminishes  the  true  weight  to  the  extent  of  the  weight 
of  a  volume  of  air  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  object  weighed.*  The  latter  may 
be  taken  as  the  product  of  its  apparent  weight  by  the  reciprocal  of  its  specific 
gravity,  and  the  average  weight  of  one  cubic  centimeter  of  air  as  .0012  gram. 

When  an  object  has  the  same  specific  gravity  and  consequently  an  equal 
volume  with  the  sum  of  the  weights  balancing  it,  both  are  equally  lightened, 
and  the  apparent  is  also  the  true  weight.  But  when  the  object  has  a  lower 
specific  gravity  and  greater  bulk,  its  apparent  welght.mu8t  be  increased  by  the 
weight  of  a  volume  of  air  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  volume  of  the  ob- 
ject and  that  of  the  weights,  and  conversely.  Assuming  the  weights  to  have 
been  standardized  in  vacuo,  if  &  represents  the  specific  gravity  of  the  object ;  G', 
that  of  the  weights;  and  TT,  the  weight  of  the  object;  then 

Weight  in  vacuo  —  TT  f  I  +  .0012  (^  ^  —  4;  )  1   gnms. 

Tbus^  a  platinum  wire  sp.  gr.  81,  balancing  a  one-gram  weight  sp.  gr.  8.5 
weighs  in  a  vacuum,  .999916  gram. 

In  analysis  the  error  for  solids  and  liquids  is  unimportant  in  ordinary  work  as 
it  affects  both  the  weight  of  the  substance  taken  for  analysis  and  those  of  the 
separated  constituents,  one  largely  compensating  the  other.  For  gases  it  can- 
not be  neglected,  so  for  simplicity  the  glass  globe  inclosing  one  is  nearly  coun- 
ter-balanced by  another  of  the  same  size  and  slightly  less  in  weight. 

A  new  balance  of  the  best  quality  suitable  for  general  analytical  work:— 

Should  carry  up  to  100  grams  in  each  pan. 

A  weight  of  one  milligram  should  alter  the  point  of  rest  of  the  needle  at  least 
4  mm.,  and  the  sensibility  be  not  greatly  decreased  with  the  maximum  load. 

On  reversing  a  load  of  one  gram  in  each  pan^  a  difference  of  not  more  than 
•0008  gram  should  be  found. 

Several  consecutive  weighings  of  the  same  object  should  not  differ  by  more 
than  .0002  gram. 

Not  more  than  15  seconds  should  be  required  for  one  vibration  of  the  needle, 
and  they  should  slowly  diminish  in  amplitude. 

For  general  work  the  balance  need  only  show  plainly  a  change  of  one -half  a 
milligram  in  the  load. 

THE  WEIGHTS. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  now  almost  universally 
employed  in  analysis.  Although  the  standard  grams  of  different  makers  may 
vary  a  trifie  from  the  normal  gram  and  from  each  other,  yet  this  is  not  a  matter 
of  much  moment,  since  the  analyst  concerns  himself  almost  exclusively  with 
relative  rather  than  actual  mass.  But  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  in 
any  one  set  each  weight  shall  be  as  nearly  as  possible  an  exact  multiple  or 
factor  of  every  other  weight,  and  it  is  indispensable  that  the  extent  of  the 
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wlktlon  be  known  to  tbe  operator  1(  It  be  measarKble  by  tbe  meuiB  Kt  Us 
dispOMi,  for  the  delicacy  of  a  balance  coaoia  for  nothing  If  tbe  weights  are  not 
correspond  Ingty  accni»t«. 

Denominations — The  Rider.  A  aet  (Fig.  S2J,  containing  two  twenty-gram 
piec«a  mnnlDg  down  to  one  mllllgTBm  Is  ample  for  most  work.  The  gram  and 
Its  malUples  are  asoally  ot  brass,  lacqnered,  gilded  or  platialzed.    Thry  are 


Fig.  B3. 

cylindrical  In  form,  capped  by  a  Stem  for  handling.  .  By  some  manntactniera 
each  weight  is  made  a  trifle  light  originally,  tbe  stem  serening  Into  tb« 
cylinder  aeals  a  cavity  containing  shot  and  strips  ot  foil  to  bring  np  the 
weight  to  standard. 

A  namber  of  materials  are  In  nse  or  have  been  proposed  for  analytical 
weights,  bnt  none  are  free  from  some  objectionable  Isatnres.*  Lacquered  brass 
can  be  lashloned  and  adjusted  at  a  moderate  cost,  bnt  the  weights  are  qnlckly 
attacked  by  acid  fnmes  ot  the  laboratory,  tbe  lacqner  is  hygroacoplc,  and  it  Is 
said  that  the  Internal  blowholes  formed  In  casting  the  brass  are  liable  to  be- 
come  oxidized  and  Increase  tbe  weight  of  tbe  piece.  Glided  and  platlnlied 
brass  weights  resist  acid  fomes,  yet  tbe  platings  are  so  soft  and  heavy  that 
slight  wear  perceptibly  reduces  the  welgbt  of  tbe  piece.  Quartz  and  bard 
glass  are  Incorrodible,  though  expensive  to  make,  brittle,  and  liable  to  become 
electrically  charged.  Iridio-platlnnm  Is  undoubtedly  tbe  best  material,  but  for 
ordinary  nse  the  cost  of  a  set  of  weights  Is  almost  prohibitive. 

The  denominations  below  one  gram  are  aqaares  of  platinum  or  aluminum 

foil  wlib  an  edge  or  comer  bent  op  to  be  grasped  by  the  forceps.    Fractions 

of  the  milligram  are  made  of  aluminum    wire,   bnt  they  are  so 

A  minute  and  difficult  to  handle  tbat  a  snbstltute  Is  provided  In  this 
way;  tbe  front  of  the  top  bar  ot  the  balance  beam  Is  divided 
from  tbe  center  to  tbe  rigbt-end  knife-edge  into  60,  100,  or  ISO 
equal  parts,  and  a  bent  aluminum  wire,  Fig,  S8,  called  a  "rider" 
weighing  respectively  6,  10,  or  IS  milligrams,  may  be  bnng  at 
will  over  any  division  by  means  ot  the  rider-arm  of  tbe  balance. 
itig-oi.  /i  g^j^  division  therefore  corresponds  to  a  weight  ot  one-tentb 
ot  a  milligram,  and  tbe  set  of  weights  need  have  no  lower  denomination  than 
ten  milligrams,  or  Ave  when  the  beam  has  only  60  dlvisloas.  In  some  tMtl- 
ances  this  arrangement  Is  duplicated  on  the  left-band  side. 
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Assay  welshts.  For  gold  and  siWer  ores  li  Is  the  oastom  with  aaeayere  to  report  their 
results  as  so  many  ounces  (or  the  money  yaloe  thereof),  In  one  ton  of  ore,  and  a  special 
system  of  weights  has  heen  devised  by  Chandler  to  dispense  with  the  tedlons  calcalatlon 
from  the  metric  system  employed  In  the  assay.  The  basis  Is  an  <*  assay  ton "  of  29.167 
grams;  this  weight  of  ore  being  taken  for  an  assay,  each  milligram  of  gold  or  silver 
recovered  represents  one  Troy  ounce  per  ton  of  2000  Avoirdupois  lbs.  In  some  mints 
for  assaying  alloys,  the  weight  of  .600  gram  is  taken  as  1000,  and  the  set  contains  decimals 
of  this  down  to  .0001. 

Ivory-tipped  forceps  are  best  for  handling  weights,  never  the  fingers  or 
sharp  pointed  forceps.  The  box  should  be  kept  closed  when  the  weights  are 
not  in  use  to  exclnde  dnst  and  corrosive  fumes.  Warping  of  the  box  may 
distort  the  holes  and  cause  the  brass  weights  to  bind,  when  the  boles  should 
be  enlarged  by  scraping  with  a  knife- blade,  not  with  sand  or  emery-paper  as 
abrasive  particles  may  be  left  imbedded  in  the  wood. 

Sxperienoe  will  show  a  gain  in  time  by  trying  the  weights  in  a  methodical 
way  rather  than  at  random;  beginning  with  the  one  judged  to  be  nearest  the 
weight  of  the  object,  finding  two  between  which  the  true  weight  lies,  and 
gradually  narrowing  the  limits.  Thus  for  a  crucible  of  16.752  grams  the 
sequence  will  be  about  as  follows:  20,  10,  15,  17,  16,  15.500,  15.700,  15.800, 
15.750,  15.770, 15.760,.  and  by  the  rider,  15.752.  Some  of  the  latter  trials  may 
be  omitted  when  the  retarded  vibrations  of  the  needle  indicate  an  approxima- 
tion to  equilibrium. 

Precision  of  weights.  A  set  is  tested  by  trying  each  against  the  correspond- 
ing one  of  a  set  of  known  Integrity  if  at  hand,  or  by  choosing  one  piece  as  a 
standard  and  finding  the  relative  weights  of  the  others,  comparing  each  with 
the  sum  of  soch  lesser  ones  as  nominally  equals  it,  and  those  of  the  same 
denomination  with  each  other.  A  new  set,  professedly  of  the  best  quality, 
should  be  rejected  if  a  discrepancy  exceeding  .0002  gram  be  found  in  the 
denominations  below  the  five-gram  piece.  Above  this  they  need  not  agree  so 
closely,  being  generally  used  merely  as  counterpoises  for  crucibles,  etc.,  where 
their  actual  weight  Is  a  matter  of  no  consequence.  Where  a  greater  variance 
is  the  result  of  corrosion  or  wear  of  an  old  set,  or  with  an  inferior  quality,  a 
table  of  corrections  must  be  drawn  up  and  applied  to  every  weighing;  this 
plan  will  be  found  more  feasible  than  an  attempt  to  adjust  the  weights 
themselves.  The  testing  should  be  repeated  from  time  to  time,  especially  if 
they  are  in  continuous  use. 

TESTING  THS  BALANCX. 

Balse  the  front  and  back  panes  of  the  ease,  after  unscrewing  the  locking-bolt  of  the 
latter  with  the  wheel,  and  dnst  the  entire  mechanism  with  a  camel's  hair  bmsh. 

Notloe  that  the  stlrmps  and  pan -wires  are  arranged  In  conformity  with  the  marks 
thereon,  and  that  the  pan -rests  toach  the  bottom  of  the  pans  when  the  beam -supports 
are  raided.  Turn  the  screws  nnder  the  case  until  the  babble  rests  at  the  center  of  the 
spirlt-leveL 

Hang  the  rider  on  the  hook  of  the  rider-arm,  dose  the  balance  case  and  slowly  turn  the 
wheel  as  far  as  it  will  go.  If  the  needle  does  not  now  point  to  sero,  raise  the  beam- 
sapports,  and  adjust  the  pan -rests  by  the  screw  H,  Fig.  28. 

Lower  the  beam -supports,  push  In  the  button  snd  start  the  beam  to  swinging  by 
momentarily  dropping  the  rider  on  It;  but  at  the  first  vibration  the  beam  should  not 
come  in  eonlaet  with  Its  supports. 

If  from  a  derangement  of  the  .position  of  the  center  of  gravity  the  beam  refuses  to 
swing  or  oversets*  or  the  time  of  one  vibration  exceeds  15  seconds,  the  collar  on  the 
needle  should  be  lowered ;  but  raised  if  the  vibration  occurs  In  less  than  S  seconds. 
Should  the  arcs  traversed  to  each  side  of  the  sero  be  not  equal  or  nearly  so,  raise  the 
beam  sapports  and  turn  the  nut  on  the  wire  at  the  end  of  the  beam ;  allow  a  few  minutes 
forcoollsg,  aad  test  as  before:  repeat  this  until  the  difference  Is  not  over  one  scale- 
dlvlsloa. 
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Again  start  the  beam  to  otoUlatlng  and  when  the  ezoarslons  have  shortened  toaboat  six 
dlTlstons  on  each  side,  begin  to  record  them,  marking  the  swings  to  the  right-hand  B,  and 
to  the  left-hand,  L.  If  the  bearings  were  frictlonless  and  the  balance  in  vaono  the  point 
equidistant  from  the  extremes  of  the  flrst  Joarney,  say  L  6.9  to  B  6.6  dWislons  woald  be  the 

position  ((K)  at  which  the  needle  woald  eyentaally  oome  to  rest  —  that  is  at  -^(6.9^.6)  =.20 

diTlsion  to  the  left  of  the  sero  of  the  scale.  To  rednoe  errors  of  obseryatlon  and  to  com- 
pensate for  the  somewhat  irregalar  shortening  of  consecatlve  swings,  the  average  oC  the 
means  of  an  eren  number  of  vibrations  is  taken  as  (K :  thas. 


Left-hand 

Right-hand 

0'  division  from  0. 

No  load 

No  load 

Left  of  0, 

Bight  of  0. 

6.9 

6.6 

.20 

6.S 

9A 

.10 

641 

6.0 

.16 

6.8    

6.0 

.10 

6.8 

6.6 

.16 

6.8 

6.6 

.10 

6.8 

6.1 

.10 

4.8 

6.1 

.15 

Mean  position  of  O',  .08  division  to  the  left  of  0. 

Now  place  a  one  or  one -half  milligram  weight  in  one  pan  and  note  the  oscillations  as 

before. 

Left  Bight 

No  load.  A  mmg.  Point  of  rest,  0". 

6.0 1.4  a.80  divisions  to  left  of  0. 

6.7 1.4  2.16        "            right  " 

6.7 1.1  2.80        "            left  « 

6.4 1.1  2.16        «•           right  *« 

6.4 8  2.80        «*            left  " 

6.0 8  2.10        «•            right  " 

6.0 6  2.20        "            left  " 

4.7 6  2.05        ••            right  " 

Mean  position  of  0",  2.19  divisions  to  the  left  of  0. 

Sabtracting  O'  (.08)  from  0"  (2.19)  gives  the  net  variation  for  .6  mmg.  of  2.11  divlBtons 
from  the  zero  of  the  scale;  therefore  one  mmg.  moves  the  sero  to  2  X 2.11  =  4.22  divisions 
to  the  left,  and  one  division  on  the  scale  with  empty  pans  shows  .001  -»-  4.22  =s  .00028  gram; 
assuming  that,  for  small  angles,  the  weight  Is  proportional  to  the  angular  displacement  of 
the  needle. 

The  above  examination  is  repeated  with  loads  of  say  16,  26  and  60  grams,  when  some- 
what different  results  will  be  obtained;  for  example,  a  balance  of  American  mannlao- 
ture:  — 

Length  of  beam  between  the  end  knife-edges,  256  mm. 

Length  of  needle  from  center  knife-edge,         250  mm. 

Length  of  center  knife-edge. 

Length  of  end  knife-edges. 

Weight  of  beam,  stirrups  and  pans, 

A  space  of  10  divisions  on  the  scale  equals 

I>evtation  for  one 
Weight  on  each  pan.  mmg. 

No  load.  4.22  divisions. 

16  grams.  4.08       '* 

26     ••  4.00       " 

60     ««  8.48       " 

Length  of  arms.  The  relative  distances  of  the  end  knife-edges  from  the  center  are 
found  from  the  law  of  levers  —  the  equality  of  the  products  of  the  length  of  each  arm  times 
Its  load. 

Let  L  be  the  length  of  the  left  arm,  and  it,  that  of  the  right ;  A,  the  load  In  the  left-hand 
pan,  and  B,  that  In  the  right;  and  a,  a  small  weight  added  to  A  (or  shown  by  needle  vtbnt- 
tlons)  needed  to  produce  equilibrium.   Then, 

LXiA  +  a)=iBXB (1) 

If  the  arms  are  exactly  equal  In  length,  on  reversing  the  loads, 

LxB^RX(A+a) (2) 

But  if  say  the  right  arm  be  longer,  then  a  lesser  weight  5  replaces  a,  and 

LxB^BX{A+b) (S) 


20  mm. 

10  mm. 

110  grams. 

16  mm. 

One  scale-division 

Time  of 

equals. 

vibration. 

.00028  gram. 

16  seconds. 

.00024     '< 

17      «* 

.00026     *• 

18      « 

.00029     " 

20       " 
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MvtttplylBS  (1)  and  (S)  together  and  redaoloff, 

B:L::  i/±±£:l. 

8lBoe  a  and  b  are  very  small  as  compared  with  A  and  B,  this  may  be  expressed, 

a  —  b 
S  :  L  ::l  +    ^^    :  1. 

Szample.  ^s 50 grams;  11  =  so  +  10  +  10  +  5  +  2  +  2  +  1  grams.  Left  pan  A  +  .OOOSss 
J»,  right  pan.    Rererslng,  B  =s  A  +  .00081 

flenee  a  =s  .0008  gram,  and  b  s  .OOQS  gram ;  and 

H  :  £  : :  1  +  ' — 2ycOO *  ^ '  ^^^  ^* ^^  l^^^S^b  of  the  right-hand  arm  Is  1.000005  times 

that  of  the  left 

Variation  on  repeated  weighings.  A  metal  object  weighing  60  to  100  grams  Is  ooon- 
terbalaneed  by  weights  and  the  rider  so  that  the  needle  swings  an  eqaal  namber  of  di- 
visions on  each  side  of  the  sero.  The  beam-snpports  are  then  raised  and  lowered  ten 
times  in  snoeeeslbn;  a  variation  of  more  than  one- tenth  of  a  milligram  Indicates  faulty 
workmanship  or  maladjastment  of  the  beam  supports.* 

TBSTUfO  THE  WEIGHTS. 

Before  testing  the  relative  correctness  of  the  weights  each  should  be  carefully  cleaned 
by  bnwhing  or  wiping  with  chamois.  Those  below  the  denomination  of  the  gram  are 
made  of  platlnam  foil  ffeneraUp  down  to  .060  gram,  below  that  of  alamlnam.  The  former 
may  be  cleaned  by  heating  to  redness  for  a  moment  in  the  flamo  of  a  Bansen  barner,  bat 
ainmlnom  will  not  admit  of  this  operation. 

Assuming  the  set  to  contain  two  twenty-gram  pieces  down  to  one  milligram,  the  most 
eommon  arrangement  is  as  follows :  — > 

Qrams,  «0A  —  a)B  — 10  —  6  —  2A  —  2B  —  1. 

Milligrams,  000  —  200  — 100 A  —  lOOB  -  50  ~  20  -  lOA  ~  lOB  —  6A  —  SA  —  IB  —  1. 

BIder,  10  or  12  milligrams. 

Some  makers  depart  from  the  above  order  in  having  two  one-gram  pieces,  and  one 
two-gram  piece,  etc    No  particular  advantage  appears  to  lie  In  either  system. 

One  of  the  pieces  Is  selected  as  a  standard  and  the  deviation  of  the  others  therefrom 
ascertained  t  It  Is  customary  to  take  the  heaviest  for  this  comparison,  but  for  weights 
to  be  used  in  ordinary  analyses  the  one-gram  Is  preferable  (page  41). 

Placing  It  in  one  pan,  and  in  the  other  those  of  lesser  denominations  whose  sum  nom- 
inally equals  it,  the  difference  between  them,  if  any,- Is  noted  by  needle  vibrations  and  if 
necessary  by  small  weights,  with  a  correction  if  the  arms  are  of  unequal  length.  We 
obtain  for  example  .0001  gram  which  gives  the  following  equation,  the  figures  Inclosed  In 
parentheses  being  those  stamped  on  the  weights  —  their  nominal  value. 
A.1.00a=(500)+(200)+(100A)+(100B)+(60)+(20)+(10A)+(10B)+(5)+(2A)+(2B)+(l)-.0001. 

In  the  same  way  are  found, 
B.  (600)  =  (200)+(100A)+(100B)+(60)+(aO)+(10A)+(10B)+(5)+(aA)+(2B)+(l)+UW07. 
O.  (200)  =  (100A)+(50)+(20)+(l0A)+(10B)+(5)+(2A)+(2B)+Cl)+.0005. 
D.  (2U0)  =3  (100A)+(100B)+.0001. 

B.  (lOOA)  =  (5O)+(2O)  +  (10A)+(10B)+(5)+(2A)+(2B)+ri)+.000O. 
r.  (lOOA)  =s  (100B)+.0005. 

O.  (50)  =  C20)+C10A)+(iOB)+(5)+(aA)+(2B)+(l)-.00O4, 
H.  (»)  =  (10A)+(5)+(aA)+(2B)+(l)+.000«. 
L  (90)  =  (10A)+(10B)+.0008. 
J.  (10A)  =  (6)+(2A)+(2B)+(1)+.0002. 
K.(10A}  =  (10B)*.0002. 
L.  (5)  =  (2A)+(2B)+(1)+.000L 
M.  Btder  (10)  «  (10A)+.0003. 

The  equations  are  now  to  be  combined  to  deduce  the  actual  weight  of  each  piece  as 
compared  with  the  gram  taken  as  normal.    Bubstraoting  B  from  A  gives 
K.  LOOO-(OOO)  »  (500)— .0008;  or  (500) «-  4Mi0i  gram. 

3ub8tttntlng  .5004  In  equation  B  and  transposing, 
O.  (200)+(100A)+(100B)+(BO)+(20)+(10A)+(10B)+(6)+(2A)+(2B)+(l)  =-  .4907. 

Transposing  equation  O, 
P.  (MO)— (lOOA)— (50)-(»)-(10A)— (lOB)-(5)— (1A)-(2B)-(1)  =-.0005. 

Addlnir  O  and  P, 
0.  2  (200)+(100B)  »  JMWS. 


*  Journ.  Chem.  Qocy.  47—116. 

t  Crookes'  Beleot  Methods,  685;  Journ.  Amer.  Ohem.  Bocy.  1900—144. 
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Doabling  eqaation  D  and  transpofllng, 
fi.  2  (200)— 2  (lOOA)-S  (lOOB)  =>  .0002. 

Sabtractlng  B  from  Q, 
a  2  (100A)+8  (lOOB)  =-  .5000. 

MaUiplying  F  by  8  gives, 
T.  3  (100A)~4S  (lOOB)  i-  .0015. 

Adding  8  and  T, 
U.  5  (lOOA)  »  .5016,  or  (lOOA)  =i  .1003. 

From  F,  (lOOB)  »-  .0998. 

And  from  D,  (200)  »  .2002. 

SabBtltntlng  the  Talne  of  (lOOA)  in  E  and  transposing, 
V.  -(60)  =  (20)+(10A)+(10B)+(6)4-(2A)+(2B)+(l)-  .0994.  j 

Snbtraotlng  V  from  O, 
W.  2  (60)  »  .0990,  or  (00)  »  .0495. 

The  yalaea  of  the  (20),  (lOA),  (lOB),  and  (5)  are  calcalated  In  the  same  way  as  the  above. 
The  weight  of  the  rider  Is  found  from  M,  and  weights  below  .006  gram  compared  with  IL 
The  two-gram  weights  are  tested  against  the  one-gram  and  its  fractions ;  thellye-graa 
by  the  twos  and  one,  and  so  on  to  the  highest  of  the  set. 

A  table  like  the  following  is  drawn  ap  and  kept  in  the  balance-case. 


Grams. 

Milligrams. 

Milligrams. 

(20A)  =.  19.9997 

(500)     » .5004 

(lOB)  =  .0101 

(20B)  =>  20.0013 

(800)      =  .2002 

(5)       » .0049 

(10)     « 10.0002 

(100  A)  =  .1008 

(2A)    ».0019 

(5)       »- 1.9986 

(lOOB)  ^  .0998 

(2B)    ».0020 

(2A)    « 2.0002 

(50)      =--  .0495 

(1)       =  .0009 

(2B)    »2.00C8 

(20)      -  .0202 

Blder  » .0102 

/.I)      —  StancPard. 

(lOA)   ».0089 
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CHAPTER  4. 

THE  OPERATIONS  IN  ANALYSIS. 

Haying  the  sample  pnlTerized  and  dried  or  otherwise  prepared,  a  portion  is 
to  be  weighed  for  the  analysis. 

The  amount  of  material  to  be  nSed  for  any  given  determination  depends  on 
several  conditions,  sach  as  the  accuracy  of  the  method  employed ,  the  degree  of 
exactness  required  for  the  results,  the  sIlIII  of  the  analyst,  and  the  time  allow- 
able. Many  of  the  errors  incurred  in  an  analysis  affect  the  result  inversely 
with  the  weight  of  substance  talcen,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  smaller  the 
weight  the  less  time  Is  required  for  evaporations  and  flltratlons,  and  the  more 
quickly  will  the  analysis  be  completed. 

Of  minerals,  alloys,  crystalline  salts  and  inorganic  bodies  generally,  for  con- 
stituents present  in  reasonably  large  proportions,  say  five  per  cent  or  morct 
and  where  the  methods  are  unexceptionable,  one  gram  of  a  solid  or  so  much  of 
a  solution  as  contains  this  weight  will  be  found  satisfactory  as  regards  lK>th 
accuracy  and  speed.  A  constituent  of  less  than  say  one  per  cent  calls  for  a  pro  - 
portionally  greater  weight  of  sample,  and  when  It  is  desired  to  express  centesi- 
mally  the  proportion  of  one  so  small  as  to  be  ordinarily  reported  as  <  a  trace,' 
60, 100,  or  even  200  grams  may  be  required.  In  ultimate  organic  analysis  from 
.1  to  .5  gram  is  sufficient,  while  In  proximate  organic  analysis  with  questionable 
methods,  from  5  to  50  grams  Is  not  excessive.  Of  gases,  50  and  100  Cc.  are  stand- 
ard volumes  and  gas  burettes  are  generally  of  one  of  these  capacities.  For 
traces  of  an  important  gas  in  a  mixture  many  litres  are  drawn  through  the  ab- 
sorbing medium  to  obtain  a  welghable  amount  of  the  constituent. 

It  Is  seldom  necessary  to  weigh  exactly  the  amount  that  Is  prescribed  in  the 
method  followed ;  although  where  many  analyses  of  the  same  kind  are  to  be 
made  the  calculation  of  the  results  is  somewhat  facilitated  by  taking  a  fixed  or 
a  <  factor  '  weight;  yet  the  samples  may  be  received  by  the  chemist  Id  such  a 
form  (e.  g.^  coarse  drillings  of  a  metal)  as  to  make  this  a  more  tedious  affair 
than  the  calculation.  However,  such  matters  as  these  are  best  left  to  be 
decided  by  the  Individual. 

When  an  analysis  Is  to  be  made  in  duplicate  or  triplicate.  Instead  of  weigh- 
ing two  or  three  portions  of  the  sample  it  Is  often  feasible  to  dissolve  one 
macro-weight  and  make  up  the  solution  to  a  definite  volume  with  water;  then 
draw  out  with  a  pipette  such  aliquot  parts  as  will  contain  proper  amounts  of 
the  substance  for  analysis.  This  is  especially  advantageous  when  the  sub- 
stance is  a  mixture  of  a  character  that  does  not  admit  of  fine  subdivision  or 
thorough  blending,  as  the  greater  the  weight  the  more  nearly  should  it  rep- 
resent the  orlginaL 

The  allowable  error  in  weighing  the  portion  for  analysis  may  be  taken  as  one 
part  in  one  thousand  (one  milligram  per  gram)  except  in  the  determination  of 
a  constituent  forming  nearly  the  whole  of  the  substance  or  where  the  method 
is  a  highly  accurate  one.  That  this  limit  is  sufficiently  close  Is  manifest  when 
it  is  considered  that  a  difference  of  one  one-thousandth  on  the  result  of  the  de- 
termination of  a  constituent  forming  say  50  per  cent  of  the  whole  is  only  .05 
per  cent,  decreasing  as  the  proportion  of  the  constituent  decreases.  In  general 
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In  an  usay  the  smaller  the  proportion  of  tbe  constttnent  detennlned,  tbe  Ies« 
■ecnrate  need  be  tbe  weighing  ol  tbe  stib«t«Dce> 

Fowdera  that  tend  to  abeorb  bat  little  moUtare  Irom  the  air  can  be  weighed 
Id  an  open  watch-glass,  nslng  a  steel  or  horn  spatula  for  UranstsrrlnK,  or  what 
Is  handler,  a  small  sqoare  ol  beaTT  platlnnm  loll  sealed  In  the  end  ol  a  glass 
tod.  The  watch-glass  Is  then  held  over  a  beaker  or  dish  and  the  powder  allowed 
to  fall,  tapping  the  edge  to  loosen  any  adhering  clampe.    What  little  powder 
lemalna  Is  broehed  down  with  a  clean  small  camels-hair  bmsh.    It  the  powder 
la  to  be  iDtrodnced  Into  a  flask,  a  wide-stemmed  fnnnel  Is  naed, 
afterward  rinsed  down  with  the  solvent;  a  counterpoised  metal 
L  scoop  Is  better  for  the  purpose  than  a  watob-glass. 
W     The  eomparatlTel7  few  powders  that  are  ao  hygroscopic,  efflo- 
rescent or  rolntlle  as  to  Increase  or  diminish  Id  weight  daring  the 
operation  soffl^:lentlT  to  aSect  the  accnracj  of  the  analysis  are 
contained  In  tightly  closed  Tessels,  like  the  light  glass- stoppered 
weighing  bottle  Fig.  Si.    The  bottle  Is  parti;  filled  and  weighed, 
and  approximately  the  quantity  required  for  the  analysis  ponred 
onl  Inio  a  beakeri  on  reweightng,  the  loss  sustained  la  the  weight 
abstracted.    A  pair  of  test-tDl>es   wlthont    flanges,  one  flttlng 
closely  In  the  other,  can  be  sobstltnted  for  the  weighing  bottle. 
In  desllag  with  a  liquid  It  Is  nsnally  more  conrenlent  to  meaaan 
Fig.  Si.    it  ^  certain  voinme  and  calcnlate  lt«  weight  from  the  specific  gravity, 
and  this  Is  the  naoal  procedure,  tbe  exceptions  being  where  greater  exactness 
Is  desirable  than  can  be  attained  with  tbe  ordinary  appliances  for  measuring. 
A  non-rolatlle  Uqold  may  be  weighed  Id  a  oonnterpoised  beaker  or  flask  Into 
which  It  Is  conveniently  Introdnced  from  a  pipette  or  a  test-tube  fltted  up  like 
a  wash  bottle  (page  iT).    For  qaantltles  less 
^  than  a  gram  a  short  narrow  glass  tube  with 
send  drawn  out  to  a  floe  orlflcels  weighed; 
a  few  drops  of  the  liquid  are  drawn  Id  by  suc- 
tion and  held  by  capillarity  during  the  re- 
WBlghlDg,  then   washed  ont  by  the    eolrent 
"8*  ^^  Into  tbe  vessel  for  analysis.    A  pipette  for 

weighing  and  delivering  small  volnmes  of  a  liquid  Is  shown  In  Fig.  BO. 

'When  a  weighed  quantity  ol  an  aqueous  solntlon  la  to  be  evaporated  In  a 
tared  dish,  a  flask  containing  tbe  liquid  is  weighed,  about  the  required  voIddm 
poured  ont  Into  the  dish,  and  the  flask  rewelgbed.  This  plan  avoids  any  error 
that  would  arise  from  evaporation  were  the  liquid  weighed  In  an  open  vessel. 

A  very  bygroaooplo  liquid,  >aoh  a*  tTordhaaaen  anlfiiTfa  add,  U  dnwn  Into  a  tbtn  tared 
giuM  bulb  with  ospUlary  prolong!  and  tlie  end!  of  tbe  oaplllBry  Inbei  aaaled  by  Ihe  blow 
pipe.  The  balb  Is  rsweishMl,  then  diopiied  into  a  bottle  oontal  ning  tbe  ■olTOOt,  and  Ifae 
bottle  ahaken  oalli  the  bulb  breaks. 

A  volatile  Itqnld  Is  held  In  a  welgblng-tabe  which  Is  afterward  dropped  Into 
Um  solvent  before  removing  the  stopper.  Or  a  thin  glass  bulb  with  a  capillary 
stem  Is  warmed  aud  the  Bt«m  held  In  tbe  liquid,  a  small  volume  entering  as  tbe 
bulb  cools;  this  is  boiled  until  the  air  is  expelled,  and  tbe  stem  Is  again  snb> 
merged  wb(>n  the  bulb  will  All  completely  and  may  be  weighed.  It  Is  droppod 
into  tbe  solvent  and  crashed  by  a  glaas  rod. 

SOLUTIUN. 

■'  Bolotlons  may  be  deflned  as  bomi^eoeous  mlxtDres  wblcb  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated  Into  their  constituent  parts  by  mecbaolcal  means,  the  proportion  be- 
tween tbe  parts  being  conttDUoasly  variable   between   certain   limits,   with 
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a  eonespondlng  contlnnoas  variation  in  properties. ' '  ( Wtaetham) .  I n  a  broad 
■enae  the  term  inclndea  the  nnion  ol  either  a  Bolld^  liquid  or  gaa  with  any  one 
of  the  three^  but  popularly  speaking,  refers  rather  to  the  disappearance  of  a 
solid  or  a  gas  in  a  liquid.  When  no  more  of  a  solid  can  be  taken  up  and  per- 
manently held  the  solution  is  said  to  be  *  saturated  ' ;  with  most  salts  an  un- 
8table.«tronger  one  may  be  obtained,  called  *  supersaturated '.  In  analysis  only 
oomparatively  dilute  solutions  are  the  rule. 

A  strict  construction  of  the  term  *  insolnble  '  implies  an  attribute  of  matter 
of  which  we  can  furnish  no  unqualified  example,  but  as  commonly  used  it  sig* 
nifles  that  the  substance  in  question  is  not  affected  by  a  given  solvent  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  maUriaUy  decrease  its  mass.  And  so  the  word '  soluble  '  com- 
prehends not  only  the  bodies  dissolving  easily  and  abundantly,  but  those  re- 
quiring a  prolonged  digestion  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  solvent  as  well, 
one  class  merging  into  the  other.  Calcium  hydrate  has  been  proposed  as  the 
dividing  line,  it  dissolving  in  about  584  parts  of  water  at  15°  C. 

Solvents.  It  Is  at  least  a  matter  of  convenience  to  consider  all  solutions  as 
Involving  chemical  decomposition  or  combination,  whether  the  substance  can 
or  cannot  be  recovered  unaltered  on  evaporation  of  the  solvent.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  solids,  like  carbon,  and  some  gases,  little  difficulty  is  experi- 
enced In  finding  a  solvent  for  every  substance,  and,  in  general,  this  is  the  first 
step  In  every  analysis.  Water  dissolves  most  crystalline  salts  and  acids,  the 
sugars,  alkali  soaps,  tannins,  alkaloidal  salts,  gums,  albumenoids,  and  starches 
(when  hot) ;  the  inarganio  addi,  metals,  their  oxides  and  hydrates,  and  many 
native  and  artificial  compounds;  alcoholf  most  deliquescent  salts,  the  alkaloids, 
tannins,  resins,  essential  oils,  chlorophyll,  and  many  organic  acids;  e^Aer, 
Moroformf  and  liffroin^  the  fixed  oils  and  fats,  some  resins,  and  the  alkaloids; 
glycerol^  many  inorganic  salts,  the  gums,  starch,  albumin,  pepsin,  tannin,  and 
many  of  the  analine  dyes;  carbon  dUulfideM  phosphorus  and  sulfur;  acetone,  the 
camphors  and  fixed  oils,  etc. 

Special  solvents  are  employed  (1),  when  those  of  general  application  are  in- 
effectual; as  concentrated  sulfuric  acid  f or  f errochrome,  allzario,  and  indigotin ; 
(2),  where  perdnction  *  or  reduction  of  an  insoluble  solid  changes  it  to  a  soluble 
combination;  (8),  to  induce  polymerization,  hydrolysis, or  saponification;  (4), 
to  hasten  the  time  of  solution  by  some  chemical  reaction  or  by  catalysis ;  or 
(5),  to  prevent  loss  of  a  constituent  or  reaction-pi^duct  through  volatiliza- 
tion. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  composition  and  solubility  in  various  menstrua  of 
the  substance  under  examination  should  be  gained  before  the  quantitative 
analysis  is  proceeded  with,  and  if  a  choice  of  solvents  is  allowed,  the  one  is 
selected  that  is  best  adapted  to  the  reactions  In  the  several  determinations  fol- 
lowing, or  will  the  least  interfere  with  theiu* 

Usually  the  solvent  is  a  clear  liquid,  but  occasionally  a  solid  in  mass  or 
powder  is  Incorporated  therewith  to  produce  some  specific  effect  without  the 
introduction  of  an  acid  or  soluble  base.  Occasionally  one  meets  a  precipitate 
or  solid  body  that  best  dissolves  when  suspended  in  water  and  a  gas  passed 
through  the  mixture.  Oxygenation  is  sometimes  brought  about  by  passing  a 
current  of  air  through  the  water. 

In  general  an  amount  of  solvent  in  considerable  excess  of  that  actually 
required  for  solution  is  employed.  Exceptions  are  where  a  clear  solution  ob- 
tained with  a  limited  proportion  of  solvent  becomes  cloudy  on  dilution  with  a 
fortber  portion,  from  separation  of  part  of  the  matter  dissolved.    However,  as 
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a  rale  It  Is  well  to  restrict  the  &moaiit  of  solreat  to  k  modent«  exceae,  as  mora 
tbku  this  la  often  objectlonsbte  for  sevenil  reKooas, 

The  concontratloD  o(  a  solntion  or  mixtare  used  ma  a  sohrent  la  a  matter  of 
lmportaDC«.  Tbs  solTeiit  capacity  of  man;  la  at  a  maxLmam  at  a  certaio  con- 
ceatratlon,  leaa  eflectlve  when  weaker  or  atrongert  for  example,  allvar  chlo* 
ride  In  ammonia,  glladin  In  dllnt«  alcobol,  keratin  in  eolation  of  potaaatam 
hydrate,  etc  Of  a  mlxtare  of  two  Itqnlda  the  aolTent  power  toward  a  given 
solid  dependa  not  ooly  on  the  rate  of  eolabllltr  In  each,  bnt  on  the  predomi- 
nance of  one  or  the  other  in  the  mlztnre  aa  well. 

An  acid  of  medium  atrengtb  wilt  generallj  glre  better  resDlta  than  l(  more 
GODcentrated,  as  many  metala  and  Uwtr  oomponnds  are  inaolnble  In  a  atrong, 
thoDgb  readily  ao  In  a  dilate  add.  Immersed  In  atoong  nitric  acid,  Iron  be- 
comes paaslve  and  Inaolnble,  aald  to  be  protected  by  ao  Impervlons  layer  ot 
nitrate  or  oxide  formed  on  the  anrface;  when  strong  hydrochloric  acid  la  used 
to  decompoae  a  silicate,  the  liberated  alUca  (lencone)  gelatinises  at  once  and 
eocjsta  particles  of  the  nnattacked  mineral,  shielding  them  from  contact  with 
the  acid ;  etc.  So  aa  a  mle  one  sbonld  employ  aa  dilate  a  aolrent  as  will 
accompllab  the  porpoee  nnleaa  otherwise  directed  tor  apeclat  reasons,  alwa^ 
recognizing  that  during  the  operation  the  acid  becomes  coatlnnally  weaker  by 
neatrallzatlon  or  decompoaiUon.  Practically  from  five  to  fitteon  enblc  ceutl- 
metera  of  either  of  the  mineral  acids,  concentrated  or  dilated  with  water  aa 
directed.  Is  aofllclent  to  disaolve  one  gram  ot  a  metal  or  its  componada. 

Aa  a  rate  sotDtlon  la  promoted  by  heating  the  aolvent.  A  apeclQc  formula 
for  the  solabllity  at  dlSerenl  temperatarea  may  be  dedaced  from  the  formala 
.^■■^-(•£(-|-Ct*-(-I>t*,  where  i5  la  the  proporitoD  ot  solid  dlaaolved;  ^,  the 
solnbillty  at  zero  Cent.;  t,  the  temperature;  and  B,  C,  and  D,  empirical  co- 
efficients determined  by  experiment.  Tbe  aolubillty-carree  ol  a  tew  aatts  aro 
nearly  atralght  lines,  while  a  few  compoanda,  soch  as  calcium  batyrate,  show  a 
decreaalng  solnblllty  with  Increase  ot  temperature. 

Although  beating  a  solvent  ta  nsaally  allowsbleAnd  advantageous  in  point  of 
time  required  for  eolation,  yet  a  boiling  heat  la  often  Interdicted  on  accoaot  ot 
the  decomposUton  of  the  solute  or  valatlllzatlon  ot  some  constituent.  Beat 
ahoald  not  be  applied  to  a  concentrated  Tolatile  acid  or  alkali  to  each  a  degree 
tbat  It  iKcomes  weakened  by  the  escape  ol  its  gaa  before  eolation  is  accom- 
pllahedi  a  temperatore  ot  4(P  toeo°  wiUneoaUy  give  tbe  beatreaaita. 

Solution  la  also  promoted  by  dnely  dlrldlng  the  solid  to  Increase  the  aarfaoe 
exposed  to  the  solvent,  or  In  the  case  ot  a  liquid  by  the  mlxtare  of  another 
liquid  to  form  a  semi -eolation  or  emalslon.  Thoa  a  Slag,  but  slowly  and 
imperfectly  acted  on  by  an  acid  when  In  a  moderately  fine  powder,  la  readily 
dissolved  when  it  occurs  disaemlnated  through  an  uoreflned  metal,  and  the 
metal  treated  with  an  acid. 

Fovdan  InoUnod  to  aixlatlnatfl  are  beat  mized  with  soma  giaaa- 
lar  inert  solid  mob  as  sand  oi  qoani  powder,  Uiri  lendi  la  keep  Ibe 
psrUolea  aapknited. 

Tbe  time  allowed  lor  a  solution  Is  ol  no  conaequence  ex- 
cept tor  organic  substancea  where  ferments  or  bacteria  may 
effect  cbangea.  Sterilisation  by  heat  or  germicides  may  be 
advlaable  where  long  contact  with  tbe  aolvent  la  easential. 

On  dissolving  one  o(  the  higher  metallic  oxides  In  an  acid 
a  partial  reduciJon  to  the  compound  correapondlng  to  the 
most  stable  oxide  takes  place.  A  total  tranalormation  gen- 
erally follows  boiUug  for  a  time,  or  may  be  accomplished  at 
Fig.  B6.         "'"^^  ^y  ^^  addition  ot  some  reducing  agent.    Barely,  a  sol- 
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TCDt  mftj  be  found  tbtt  will  diSBolre  ft  hlgber  oxide  witbovt  redncUoo  (a.  g. 
glftdal  acetic  ftcld  tor  lead  peroxide).  Hetals  tnd  oxides  loner  thftn  tbe  nor- 
mal may  be  dlMoUed  wiLhoat  change  of  valeiice  In  a  non-oxldlzIng  acid  with 
exclaslon  of  air. 

TIte  lajer  of  flnld  In  contact  wltb  a  powder  lying  at  tbe  bottom  of  a  veesel 
soon  becomes  Batorated,  and  soafreqaent  and  eometlmes  continnal  stirrioK  or 
sbaklDg  is  necessary.  A  mechanical  stirrer 
urea  time  and  labor  with  a  snbBtance  slow  to 
djgsolre;  It  Is  Simply  a  bent  glftM  rod,  Fig.  S6, 
npldly  tDined  by  a  small  electric  or  water 
motor,  a  toy  steam  engine,  or  a  light  sheet- 
metal  fan  drlreo  by  a  blast  of  air.  Another 
mtanB  Is  to  iDCIose  the  powder  in  a  porons  cod- 
talaerench  as  a  linen  bag  or  a  cage  of  plat- 
iDDm  gante.  Fig.  ST,  snspended  ]net  below  the 
surface  of  the  solvent;  the  speclScally  heavier 
eolation  as  It  sinica  to  the  bottom  of  the  beaker 
displaces  the  virgin  solvent  and  establishes  a 
current  through  the  container;  or  it  oxidation 
Is  not  to  be  feared,  a  stream  of  air  may  t>e  forced 
into  the  Hqnld  throagh  a  narrow  glass  tnbe  Fig.  87. 

reaching  to  the  Iwttom  of  tbe  vessel,  the  stream  of  babbles  dlffoslng  tbe  solid 
throngb  the  BOlveot. 

Vesselafor  Bolnllon.  The  solution  may  take  placeln  a  beaker-g1aes,dish  or 
flask.  Brakers  are  made  In  two  shapes,  the  tall  or  ordinary  form  abont  two 
diameters  high,  and  the  Orltten^  somewhat  wider  In  proportion.  The  former 
Is  belter  lor  diseolvioK  metals,  carbonates  and  the  like  where  gases  are  evolved, 
while  the  latter  is  more  convenient  for  evaporations  and  precipitations.  Sizes 
may  be  pnrchsaed  from  16  to  *,000  Co.  capacity,  those  holding  from  160  to  600 
Co.  being  of  more  general  use.  They  are  covered  with  watch-glasses  or  ronnd 
);laeB  plates  of  slightly  greater  diameter  than  the  top  of  the  beaker  (or  tbe 
~  eicloelOQ  of  dnat. 

Beakers   containing   hot   Ilqnids    are   con- 
veniently handled  by  the  nee  of  a  tong,  Fig.  88, 
'  made  of    spring  braes  wire.    Laugmnir   pro- 
poses the  nse  of  a  leather  strap  an  Inch  wide  by 
twenty  Inches  long  passed  aronnd  the  beaker 
Fig.  SS.    Vb  *°^   *^   ^^'^   ^^^'^   between  the  thnmb  and 

Plat  bottomed,  triangnlar,  or  Brie omyer  flasks,  Fig.  S9,  are  preferred  by  si 
to  beakers  for  general  work,  tbe  aizaa  grading  abont  the  same 
tabes  abont  one  inch  in  diameter  by  twelve  or  more  inches  in 
length  serve  well  for  dissolving  metals  In  acids  and  slmllaT 
operations,  since  losses  from  bubbles  of  gas  and  contact  with 
air  are  prevented,  and  offensive  gaaes  may  be  led  Into  the  open 
air  by  a  corii  and  tnblng. 

All  glassware  mnst  be  of  a  composlUan  free  from  lead  and 
designed  to  resist  the  solvent  action  of  water  and  solntloos,  and 
well  annealed  to  stand  heating  withont  fracture.  As  glass  and 
porcelain  are  corroded  by  hydrofluoric  acid,  In  solution  or  gen- 
erated when  a  flaorlde  U  dissolved  In  an  acid,  a  plstlnam  dish 
or  large  craclble  is  snbstltnted  when  dealing  with  such  ma- 
terial.   On  the  other  hand,  a  platinum  dish  cannot  be  nsed  for. 
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hot  llqnlds  containing  or  evolrlDK  chlorine  or  bromine,  sach  bb  nitro- hydro - 
chlorle  ncld,  a  nitrate  or  bromate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  etc. 

Since  eolation  takes  place  more  readily  is  > 
role  when  the  solvent  le  heated,  It  Is  often  an 
advantage  to  raise  the  temp«ratare  above  Its 
boiling  point  which  can  be  done  by  preventing 
the  escape  of  its  vapor. 

A  bottle  of  heavy  glass  closed  with  a  well- 
gronnd  glass  stopper  secured  by  a  clamp,  Fig. 
U,  or  a  porcelain  cap  with  a  soft  nbber  ring. 
Fig.  4tiA,  may  be  ased  for  this  pnrpoee;  It  la 
also  of  service  wbere  It  la  deetred  to  heat  with- 
out loaa  a  volattle  Uqald  or  one  containing  or 
Fig.  40  A,  evolving  a  volatile  conatttnent,  or  to  haateo  a 

Chomloa]  change  la  a  solotlon  that  occars  but  slowly  at  a    «vJ|a 
boiling  tern  peratare.    For  greater  safely  the  month  of  the    [^\y~ 
fiask  may  be  expanded  to  form  a  gntter  aroand  the  stop- 
per; Ibe  gatler  being  filled  with  a  aaltabie  llqald  entraps 
any  vapor  that  may  eacape  between  the  neck  of  tbe  flask 
and  the  stopper. 

AUsB  advlBU  Ihat  ■  heavy  fiaak  ba  doM^  by  a  rubber  itoppar, 
wind  down,  tbrongb  which  p&iaes  tbs  short  leg  of  a  glua  tab« 

best  twice  It  right  angles,  the  longer  leg  dipping  into  a  tail  cyl- 
inder fltled  trllh  mercury.  Tbs  dUtancethe  mercary  iadapreeeed 
In  Uia  tube  shows  the  preianre  In  the  flaek,  thirty  Inchee  none- 
spoDdlng  to  an  additional  atmasphera.  The  flask  Is  heated  la  a 
eallna  solatloa  ol  a  saltable  boiling  point. 

an  Bntoclaveor  mlnlatme  Fapln'e  dlgealer,  a  kettle  of  heavy 
Bbeatmeul  with  a  steam-light  cotgi  and  presanre-gange,  can  be 
naed  tor  the  eitractloa  of  snlmal  or  vegetable  m. 

water  under  atmoapherlo  preeenre. 

Many  refractory  mtoerala  are  dissolved  when  digested  with  an  acid  at  an 
elevated  temperature.  A  Ihlck-glaaa  tube.  Fig.  11,  le  sealed  at  A,  the  powdered 
mineral  and  add  >  '-  ■  -■  \^  . 

IntrodDced,    the  V.       *        '        ;>=»'<r 

upper  end  drawn 

out  into  a  nar-  ''8-  "' 

row  prolong.  BC,  and  the  end  seated  by  a  blowpipe.    The  tube  Is 
D  laid  horizontally  in  a  special  form  of  air-bath  and  heated  lor  sev- 

fl  eral  honrs  lo  a  temperature  considerably  above  100°.    After  cool- 

HUs*      ingithetnbe  is  held  upright  and  C  softened  in  a  blowpipe  flame, 
ll^  when  any  gas  evolved  dnrlng  the  solution  forces  Its  way  through 

the  plastic  glass;. the  prolong  is  then  cat  off  and  the  solutlOD 
poored  out. 

Wben  It  is  desired  to  boll  a  solvent  without  its  volume  being 
diminished,  a  condenser  may  be  attached  as  In  A,  Fig.  43;  the 
lower  end  passes  through  the  cork  of  the  flask, 
and  the  vapor  rising  Into  the  inner  tube  is  con~ 
densed  and  the  liquid  drops  back.  This  positloD 
of  the  condenser  is  termed  'inverted,'  'reversed,* 
or'  reflux.'  A  aim  pier,  though  less  effective  con- 
trivance, la  a  small  D-tnbe  of  thin  glaaa  cooled 
by  transmitted  water,  hanging  In  the  neck  of  the 
flaekB. 

Goeokel*  desorlbea  a  oovei  for  ■  Itplsaa  beaker.  In  Ui« 
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fbf       fa  glass  bulb,  conical  below,  of  somewhat  greater  diameter  than  the  beaker;  a 
of  cold  water  is  oondacted  tbrongh  the  balb  by  two  sealed-ln  tubes. 


Where  a  stream  of  water  \b  not  aTallable,  a  fair  degree  of  condensation  may 
be  had  by  Inserting  the  lower  end  of  an  open  glass  tube  through  the  cork  of 
the  flask  and  supporting  the  tube  in  a  nearly  yertlcal  position.  The  tube  should 
be  several  feet  long  (less  unwieldy  if  coiled  into  a  spiral),  and  the  glass  thin 
since  the  air  is  the  only  refrigerant. 

An  apparatus  allowing  the  treatment  of  a  substance  in  an  open  dish  with  a 
volatile  solvent  is  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  43.*    The  heavy  line  is  a  thin  cast 

iron  cup  whose  periphery  has  the  form  of  a  gutter, 
and  is  hcfated  by  a  burner  below.  The  evaporating 
dish  containing  the  solvent  and  substance  is  placed 
in  the  depression  of  the  cup,  a  thin  bell-glass  with 
open  top  set  in  the  gutter,  and  a  little  mercury 
poured  in  to  make  a  vapor- tight  joint.  The  mouth 
of  the  bell -jar  is  closed  by  a  cork  carrying  a 
reversed  condenser.  Since  the  bell-jar  becomes 
heated,  no  condensation  occurs  on  the  interior 
surface.  After  solution,  if  it  is  desired  to  distill 
most  or  all  of  the  solvent,  a  slant  condenser  is 
substituted  for  the  reversed  condenser. 

In  dissolving  a  metal  or  compound  it  is  often 
essential  that  contact  with  the  air«  or  entrance  of 
dust  and  laboratory  fumes,  be  prevented.  The 
solution  may  take  place  in  a  flabk  closed  by  a  cork 
or  rubber  stopper  through  which  pass  two  glass 
tubes  transmitting  a  current  of  some  non-ozidiz- 
^*  ing  gas,  such  as  nitrogen  or  carbonic  acid. 

Where  an  acid  is  the  solvent,  the  flask  may  be  connected  by  a  cork  and 
tubing  to  a  beaker  containing  a  solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate.  A  little 
sodium  bicarbonate  is  placed  in  the  flask  with  the  substance  to  be  dissolved, 
the  acid  poured  on,  and  the  flask  stoppered.  Heat  is  applied  until  solution  is 
complete,  and  on  cooling  bicarbonate  solution  is  drawn  back  into  the  flask  and 
generates  sufficient  carbon  dioxide  to  prevent  entrance  of  air.  Water  boiled 
free  from  air  is  used  to  dilute  the  solution. 

Offensive  or  noxious  gases  or  vapors  evolved  during  a  solution  should  be  led 
into  the  open  air  by  operating  under  a  *'  hood  "  or  draught-chamber,  or  by  dis- 
solving in  a  flask  provided  with  a  cork  (or  rubber  stopper  if  unobjectionable) 
in  which  Is  fitted  a  glass  tube  connected  by  rubber  tubing  to  another  passing 
through  a  hole  in  a  window-frame. 


Percolatioa.  Certain  varieties  of  vegetable  matter  and  many  drugs  yield  their 
active  principles  to  solvents  with  such  reluctance  that  a  prolonged  digestion 
SDd  a  lai^e  volume  of  solvent  is  needed.  The  advantage  of  the  process  of  *  per- 
colation '  over  simple  digestion  is  that  the  constituents  more  difficult  of  ex  - 
traction  are  continually  brought  in  contact  with  the  pure  solvent.  The  percola- 
tor, Fig-  44,  is  a  glass  or  metal  cylinder  contracted  to  a  small  outlet  at  the 
bottom;  in  this  is  fitted  a  cork  holding  a  short  glass  tube  over  the  lower  end  of 
which  is  drawn  a  narrow  rubber  tube  leading  to  the  receiving  flask.   Above  the 


*  Blyth,  Foods,  Their  Composition  and  Analysis,  70. 
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cork  the  neck  of  the  percolator  Is  plugged  with  cotton,'  and  over  this  is  a 
layer  of  clean  sand.  The  powdered  bark,  leaves,  etc.,  are  introduced  either 

loosely  or  tightly  packed  according  to  their 

permeability  and  other  properties,  nearly  fill  - 

ing  the  percolator.   The  solvent,  cold  or  hot 

as  required,  is  then  poured  in,  the  rubber 

tube  compressed  by  a  pinchcock,  and  the 

mixture  allowed  to  macerate  or  digest  lor 

several  hoors.     The  pinchcock  is  released 

and  the  liquid  run  out.    More  of  the  solvent 

is  then  run  through,  becoming  the  more  im- 
Fig.  44  pregnated  as  it  descends,  until  the  color  or  a 

qualitative  test  shows  that  the  extraction  is 
complete. 

A  simple  form  of  percolator  that  requires  no  atten- 
tion after  it  has  been  started  is  shown  in  Fig.  45.  The 
test-tube  A  has  a  small  orifice  at  the  bottom,  and  is 
packed  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  more  with  cotton ; 
on  this  rests  the  drug.  The  narrow -necked  flask  B  is 
filled  with  the  solvent  and  inverted  into  A,  the  solvent  being  retained  in  B  by 
atmospheric  pressure  and  fed  into  A  only  as  fast  as  air  can  enter  and  displace  it. 
The  ratio  of  the  height  of  the  percolator  to  the  diameter  is  governed  by 
the  character  of  the  drug  and  the  degree  of  comminution,  but  obviously  the 
longer  and  narrower,  the  less  solvent  is  required  for  complete  exhaustiou,  and 
this  fact  is  practically  applied  in  another  way  in  the  processes  of  ^  repercola- 
tion '  and  *  sectional  percolation.* 

In  many  powders,  especially  those  rich  in  extractive,  channels  may  form 
through  which  the  solvent  passes  in  preference,  greatly  augmenting  the 
quantity  of  solvent  required  for  thorough  extraction.  An  occasional  stirring 
of  the  powder  will  break  up  any  channels  formed;  or  the  powder  may  be  mixed 
with  a  quantity  of  shredded  filter  paper  before  filling  the  percolator. 


Fig.  46.    Vs 


Continuous  percolation.    In    an   '  extraction   apparatus  *     a    still   more 
thorough  exhaustion  is  had  with  a  minimum  of  solvent.    Many  forms  have 

been  proposed,  all  on  the  same  principle 
however,  namely,  that  the  percolate  is  re- 
ceived in  a  heated  flask  from  which  the 
solvent  distills  leaving  the  non-volatile  ex- 
tractive; the  vapor  is  condensed  and  returns 
to  the  percolator. 

Baikow's  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  46. 
It  consists  of  three  parts,  a  distilling  flask 
A,  partly  flUed  with  ether  or  other  volatile 
solvent;  a  condenser  B;  and  a  funnel  C 
containing  the  powder  to  be  extracted  rest- 
ing on  a  plug  of  cotton  in  the  stem.  The 
flask  A  is  heated  on  a  water-bath  and  the 
Fig.  46.  vapor  of  the  boiling  ether  rises  in  the  tube  D. 

The  inclined  portion  of  D  is  surrounded  by  a  larger  tube  B  through  which  cir- 
culates a  stream  of  cold  water;  here  the  ether  vapor  is  condensed  and  drops 
upon  the  substance  in  C,  and  after  percolating  it,  runs  back  into  A  by  way  of 
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Um  tnbe  E.  Thas  the  circuit  of  tbe  ether  goes  on  contlDoonslj 
nnlil  ftU  tbe  extractlre  Iwa  collected  Id  A.  To  preveDtUie  rapor 
of  the  ether  from  pMalng  Into  C,  the  tnbe  B  baa  ft  trftp  At  F. 

The  most  popalar  form  of  estrftctor  for  general  work  Is  tbat 
ot  SoxhlBl,*  Big.  *7.  Tbe  VApor  from  a  flask  A  rises  tbrongb 
tbe  tnbes  B  and  C  Into  the  condsnser,  the  form  shovni  being  two 
concentric  spheres  of  glass  or  thin  metal,  the  Inner  one  cooled 
by  irater  flowing  Ibrongh  It  entering  at  F.  The  vapor  Is  cod- 
demed  on  the  snrface  ol  B  and  drops  npoa  the  sabstanoe  la  the 
cup  Q,  contained  In  a  plaited  filter,  a  thimble  of  Alter  paper,  or  a 
tube  closed  with  a  ping  of  cotton  or  glass  wool.  When  O  is 
Oiled  to  the  dotted  line,  the  tnlM  H  acts  as  the  longer  leg  of  a 
BTPhoD  and  transfers  alt  the  liquid  to  the  flask  A,  After  the  ex- 
traction, the  snbstance  may  be  removed  from  Q,  a  sbort  test-tnbe 
BobstitDted  for  It,  and  the  etber  distilled  op  leto  tbe  te6l>tabe, 
leaving  ihe  extractive  In  the  flask  reid;  for  weighing.  Dlsad- 
vantagea  ol  the  Soxtalet  apparatas  are  fragility,  tbe  danger  of 
carrying  some  of  a  finely  powdered  snbstaace  into  the  flaak  dur- 
ing the  i»ptd  ontflow  ot  the  solvent,  and  relatively  high  cost. 
Vartoos  modlfleatlons  have  been  proposed.  FiE*17 

A  ilmple  fenn  li  ihovii  In  FIs-  *^t    A  laige  teM-tnbe  A  oodUIui  tbe  Mlvent  and 
lieloieil  at  the  top  bj  a  metal  oap  B.    The  aonileDM>i  Is  a  tnbe  mads  np  o(  ■  sene*  of 
»    I  doable  Qonti  of  ibeatmeU]  ooolad  by  water  entering  at  S  and  leaving  a 

]  lij  PI         D.   Below  the  tabe  haofn  a  iM>reelaln  ornelble  wllh  apeifonted  bottosi 
'  *  ooatalnlns  the  sobBtanoe  to  be  eitracted. 

Lamadcn  t  deicrlbea  an  apparalna  Bailable  aa  well  lor  (he  flnar  powdeia 
a«  the  Ooaraelf  granalar,  tbe  ■olvcnt  being 
foieed  ttaroDgb  the  mu s  b7  vapor  preaanre. 
The  Oaak  a.  Fig.  49,  of  aboal  80  eablo  eentl- 
meten  capaolly,  la  lilted  with  a  ooti  throegh 
which  projeela  (he  eoDUacted  eod  ot  (he 
exhaastloD  tnbe  e.  Tbe  lobe  coatalna  tbe 
aampla  held  between  plaga  of  glaaa-wool. 
From  the  top  of  c  paaaea  a  tabs  throng h  a 
ooadeuaer  d  nearl;  lo  the  bottom  ol  a  lluk 
b.  Tbe  llaak  1*  Immeiied  In  a  ]ar  ot  water 
kept  at  a  practloall;  anllorm  tempentare 
br  the  overflow  of  the  ooodenaei 
cork  of  bla  notched  to  prevent 
tn  the  apparatna  from  rising  above  atmoa 
pherlo. 

The  flaak  b  )■  half  Oiled  with  ether  and 
L  J      few  ooblo  MDllmelcrB  poared  1 

^-      -^        apparataa  li  oonneotad   aa  iht 
FIe  18    V     '■"■denied  In    a  header  of  hot 

ether  vapor  generated  eipela  the  air  from 
tbs  appaj-atiu.  Thenolsplaced  In  cold  waler,the  vacaam 
lonaed  bj  the  oondeneatlon  of  the  Inoloasd  vapor  drawing 
(he  etber  from  b  Into  a  via  the  material  la  c.  Afterward  a 
la  Iranaterred  from  Oold  to  hot  water,  cansing  tbe  elber  to 
retnm  to  b.   The  ejole  la  continned  nnlll  the  exhanatlon  la  complete. 

In  the  apparatni  ol  WoUny,  Fig.  K,  the  powder  to  be  eitraeied  la  oonUnnally  per- 
meated by  the  hot  vapor  of  Ue  solvent  and  letermlttently  drenched  with  small  volamea 


The 


Fig.  t9.. 
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ot  tbo  liquid.  TheaolTent  ItooDtalned  In  Iheduk  A  and  th«  nbiUDM 
In  0;  aa  llie  aolvont  bolla  tbe  Tapor  riaea  Id  B,  paaaesdowu  ibroagli 
ths  antwUnoe  Into  P,  thence  rliea  tbroagh  D  Inio  a  oondeaier  at- 
tached abore  K.  Tbe  oondenaeil  liquid  dropa  Into  S  flJIIng  It  to  the 
level  of  the  dotted  Itae,  when  tbe  iDOloied  afphon  traoatera  tba 
entire  oontaati  Into  O.  After  paroolatlaK  the  Bobalanae  the  aolTant 
raaa  through  F  Into  i.  It  the'  eitractlva  la  aomawhat  toIsIIIo  ot 
aSeoted  by  the  temperatiire  oE  tbe  botUns  aolTODt,  tbe  alda  tnbe  G 
ma;  be  opened  and  vapor  lenerated  In  another  llaak  lndaot«d. 

Ordinary  oorka  contain  rcilD,  eto.,  aolnble  la  ether  and  like  llalda, 
and  rabbei  la  alao  attacked,  lo  that  both  are  objeotlonable  for  con- 
1  nectlona  sipnaed  to  tbeae  llalda  or  their  vapon.    The  three  oonnso- 

tlona  ahown  In  tbe  flj^nre  are  maile  In  a  difforeot  way,  namely  by  a 
■merODr;  aeal'.  The  lover  lobe  baa  a  abort  tnbe  ot  larger  diameter 
fused  on  near  the  top  forming  a  gutter  Id  whlob  atanda  the  bottom  of 
the  apper-tnbe.  Tbe  gutter  la  nearly  dllsd  with  mercnry  making  a  saa- 
tight  trap,  tbe  weight  ot  the  meiearr  wlthilandlng  the  alight  tnoreaaa 
otar  atmaapherlo  presinre  of  the  Inoloaed  vapor. 

An  appaiatoa  tor  Ihe  eitraotlon  ot  oil  from  aeeda  la  daa  to  ^hmaan. 
It  la  •  email  oonloal  mill  In  which  the  aeeda  are  gronnd  line.  After 
remOTlng  tbe  handle  ol  the  Interior  oone,  tbe  entire  mill  la  plaood  b 
a  large  eitTBOUon  appatatna  aad  the  oil  dlaaolved  oat* 

iDStead  o[  pftcblng  tbe  tunple  In  the  exhaastion  tube  of 
an  appuatDB,  It  may  be  held  In  a  plaited  filter,  or  an  ■  eztrac- 
UoD  thimble',  a  narrow,  aeainlesB  cnpmade  ol  a  epeclalqaalltj 
ot  filter  paper.    Many  Bnbstances  are  niore  qntckij  atid  eafltly 
Fig.  CO.         extracted  If  mtxed  with  an  losolabla  powder.    Ad  emalslon  of 
a  fatty  matter  In  water  or  an  aqaeone  Botntlon  may  be  Im- 
bibed Id  a  tight  roll  ol  filter  paper,  which  after  drying  U  extracted  directly  by 
etiier  or  gaaoUne. 

An  extraction  will  caosame  from  an  hoar  to  a  day  or  longer,  accordli^  to 
the  DRtnre  of  the  subataace  and  the perceatage  of  extractive  It  contains.  Tbe 
length  of  time  required  IB  not  a  great  objection  as  thv  apparatus  la  aotonutlc 
and  needs  little  attention,  but  it  can  be  Interred  only  by  experience  aa  there  la 
asaally  no  provision  short  ot  dlsconnectlQii!  the  apparatus  to  ascertain  when  the 
extracUon  is  complete.  It  bae  been  proposed  to  provide  a  tap  below  toe  per- 
colator (as  at  F,  Fig.  46)  that  a  small  amount  of  tbe  solvent  may  be  drawn 
off  occasionally  and  tested  by  evaporation. 

The  procese  ot  extraction  finds  nse  principally  in  dissolving  tat8,  gams, 
alkaloids,  etc.,  from  accompanying  Insolabie  matters.  Tbe  solvents  are  com- 
tnonly  ether,  chloroform,  gasoline,  alcohol  and  benzene,  less  treqnentty  water 
andvolatlle  acids  and  ammonia.  In  most  cases  the  solvents  have  a  boiling 
point  of  less  than  11)0°,  tbongh  lor  a  few  extractions  sach  liquids  as  anllln  and 
napthalln  are  more  efflcaclons. 

Of  the  organic  solvents,  etber,  gasoline  and, alcohol  are  most  tn  nse.  Com- 
mercial ether  always  contains  some  water  and  alcohol  and  mnst  be  pnrlfled  by 
washing  out  the  alcohol  with  water,  and  removing  the  water  bj  distillation 
from  a  b^roscoplc  solid.  Gasoline,  also  known  as  petrolenm  etber  and 
llgroln,  Is  a  mlxtare  ot  the  hydrocarbons  of  the  second  traction  ot  the  distilla- 
tion ot  petrolenm.  Commercial  gasoline  is  nnsnltable  for  extractions;  the  grade 
of  a  density  ol  87°  Baome  is  distilled  fractionally,  rejecting  all  that  cornea  over 
below  40°  and  above  60°  Cent.  For  some  purposes  other  [racilons  of  the  dls- 
ttltnte  are  more  snltable,  as  the  higher  the  boiling  point  the  higher  the  tent- 
peratnre  of  the  solvent  In  contact  with  tbe  substance  to  be  extracted.  In  any 
case  the  narrower  tbe  limits  of  temperaiare  between  which  tbe  IracClon  beglna 

■  Cbem.  Mewa,  IgSC-I— U. 
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to  boil  and  completely  volatilizes,  the  more  regularly  will  the  process  of  ex- 
traction proceed.  When  using  a  mlxtare  of  liqoids,  such  as  dilated  alcohol, 
or  a  sola^on  of  a  gas,  it  mast  be  remembered  that  the  vapor  has  generally  a 
different  composition  from  the  original  llqald. 


Insoluble  inorganic  substances  can  usually  be  transformed  to  a  soluble  state 
or  combination  by  some  prelimiuary  igneous  treatment. 

Simple  ignition  may  alter  the  form  of  combination  of  an  insoluble  material 
so  as  to  allow  a  subsequent  partial  or  complete  solution  in  an  acid  or  alkali ; 
thus  the  mineral  talc,  MgsHsSI^Ois  =  8MgSi08+  HaO  +  SiOs,  the  silica  becoming 
solable  in  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  Several  minerals  can  be  made  com- 
pletely soluble  in  this  way. 

Ignition  in  a  current  of  air  or  oxygen  will  oxidize  sulphur  and  bum  out 
bituminous  or  other  organic  matter  that  may  hinder  solution,  and  some  of  the 
rare  metals,  indifferent  to  all  acids,  calcine  to  soluble  oxides.  Ignition  In  hy- 
drogen reduces  higher  to  lower  oxides,  ancf  some  oxides  to  the  metallic  state. 
At  a  moderate  heat  the  vapor  of  sulphur  or  carbon  disulfide  forms  volatile  or 
fixed  sulfides  with  many  metals  aad  alloys,  and  a  current  of  air  loaded  with  the 
vapor  of  bromine  has  been  proposed  for  the  decomposition  of  certain  native 
saifldes* 

Fluxing.  The  solvent  or  decomposing  power  of  a  reagent  Is  much  greater 
when  applied  above  the  temperature  of  fusion  than  when  In  aqueous  solution, 
antl  many  Insoluble  compounds  are  changed  to  a  soluble  form  by  fluxing.  The 
choice  of  a  flux  depends  mainly  on  the  composition  of  tbe  substance  to  be 
treated,  though  differences  In  aggregation  or  crystalline  character  of  the  sample 
may  lead  to  the  substitution  of  a  flux  more  effective  though  perhaps  less  suit- 
able chemically. 

Native  silica  and  titanic  acid  and  many  silicates  react  with  the  oxide  of  po- 
tassium or  sodium  at  a  melting  heat^  the  product  being  soluble  In  water  or  in 
acid.  A  large  excess  of  sodium  carbonate  is  generally  the  flux,  the  silica^ 
alumina^  etc.,  replacing  the  carbon  dioxide  radical,  while  the  bases  are  con- 
vened into  oxides  or  carbonates. 

Other  fluxes  In  less  common  use  are  sodium  carbonate  with  potassium 
nitrate;  sodium  hydrate  alone  or  with  sodium  nitrate,  sulphur  or  charcoal; 
sodium  peroxide;  sodium  thlosnlf ate ;  potassium  or  sodium  pyrosulf ate;  boric 
acid;  sodium  fluoride;  and  borax-glass;  also  soda-lime  and  various  metallic 
oxides  as  sinters. 

The  fusion  is  nearly  always  made  In  a  platinum  crucible,  though  with  a  flux 
of  a  caustic  alkali  or  baryta  a  silver  or  gold  crucible  Is  better  because  less  at- 
tacked. The  mineral  to  be  decomposed  Is  ground  to  a  flue  powder  and  mixed 
with  a  large  excess  of  the  flux  also  In  powder,  and  the  mixture  placed  in  a 
crucible  so  large  that  It  Is  not  more  than  half  filled.  The  crucible  Is  covered 
and  supported  on  a  platinum  triangle  resting  on  the  ring  of  a  retort-stand, 
and  heated  by  a  bumery  gently  at  first,  finally  to  complete  fusion.  A  large 
Bunsen  burner  or  a  blast-lamp  furnishes  sufficient  heat  for  the  fusion  which 
Is  known  to  be  complete  when  the  mass  settles  down  to  a  quiet  liquid  evolving 
no  more  gas* 

When  tbe  crucible  and  contents  have  completely  cooled  the  solidified  lump 
Is  sometimes  difficult  to  remove,  but  If  the  crucible  be  Inclined  as  far  as  may 
be  while  tbe  contents  are  still  liquid  and  solidification  take  place  in  that 
position,  the   i  wo  will  readily  part  iu  mot>t  cases.    Or  a  heavy  platinum  wire 
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HUT  ^  plunged  Into  the  fnalon,  And  After  solid IflcAtlon,  the  crnclble  bnog  oTor 
A  pUtlnnm  trlAogle  And  heated  bj  a  strong  Aaidb  nntil  tbe  crucible  MpAnttes 
from  the  riam  within  and  tAlls  Into  the  trUosle.  The  projecting  end  ot  ths 
wire  la  then  bent  And  hooked  over  the  edge  otabeAker  boas  to  suspend  the 
lump  Jnat  below  the  snrtece  of  the  solvent  In  tbe  beAker. 


Tbe   TOlame    ot  a  gAs  absorbed  by  a  liquid  when  no  appArent  chemicAl 
comblAAtlon  tAkes  plAce,  depends  on  the  nAtare  ot  the  gAS  And  Ilqnid,  and 
TATles  dtrecUy  with  tbe  pressure  And  Inversely  with  the  temperatnre  ot  the 
liquid.   Host  gaaea  dlssolva  tDwater«ocordlngtotbeeqaBtlonFKa-|-6t  +  e(i, 
wheie  V  is  the  volnme  dlssotved  In  a  nnlt  weight  ot  water;  t,  the  temperatare 
of  the  water;  And  a,  b,  an<ic,  emplrlcalcoefflclenta  determined  bj  experiment. 
The  ready  absorption  in  a  llqald  of  a  gas  or  eoine  one  ot  a  mixture  ot  gases 
la  favored  by  a  low  temperAtnre,  a  hlgb  eoefflclent  ot  aolnblllty,  And  their 
protrActed  And  IntlmAte  contact.    CsnAlly,  only  a  pArtiAl  absorption  ts  bad 
during  tbe  bubbling  of  a  gaa  throngb  a  liquid,  com- 
pleted, h^ever,  If  tt  be  allowed  to  remain  standing 
over  the  surface  for  a  time ;  therefore  the  space  In  the 
vessel  nnoccnpied  by  the  absorbent  ehontd  be  ample 
to  retain  tbe  gaa  for  a  conalderable  period,  the  current 
being  reasonably  alow.    And  In  rising  throughaUqnld 
tbe  smaller  the  bubbles  and  the  more  obstructed  their 
path,  the  more  ready    and  complete  tbe  absorption. 
With  this  object  in  view,  many  forma  of  Apparatna 
bAve  been  devlaed. 

Tbe  moat  commoQ  Is  tbe  well-known  gAS-WAsbing 

bottle,  ot  which  one  form  Is  shown  In  Fig.  61,  tbe 

gaa  entering  at  A,  bubbling  throngb  the  llqald,  and 

Fig.  51.  passing  ont  tbroagb  B.    UsnAlly  two  or  more  are 

joined  tAUdem. 


replaos   ihe   Btralglit 

tabe   bf  a.   Mrl«   ol 

rig.  St.  amall  bulbs. 

BmnerltiiE'i  tQb«,  Pig,  S3,  iaon  tbe  prinolplaof  theOionTtower;  tbe  gaienterlDEat  A 

wandera  tbronxb  aeolamn  Bof  broksn  slaw  orglaH  beidi  dieuobed  with  the  sbaorblng 

Bnlddrtpplnglrom  ttaalannelO,  andflniUy  enieigfli  bnm  D;  asthe  ^MOibent  oolleeta  In 

B  II  Is  ocoiilDiuUl;  Uppsd  out  Into  a  flaak  bslaw. 

Denally  a  solid  grannlar  absorbent  la  held  in  a  large  Rlaaa  tnbe  bent  In  the 
torn  ot  the  letter  U,  the  openlnga  being  Sited  with  corka  through  which  pass 
narrow  glass  tubes;  or  tbe  stoppers  may  be  of  glass,  acting  as  stop-cocks 
when  tnmed  at  an  angle,  Pig.  H. 


niSTS  are  a  few  Instances  where  a  determination  ot  a  compound  In  solution 
may  be  made  by  finding  ths  weight  of  an  Insoluble  solid  that  reacts  with  the 
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compoimd  and  enters  into  solntion.  Examples  are  the  determlDation  of  aceton 
in  urine,  done  by  boiling  a  measared  quantity  of  urine  with  mercuric  oxide  and 
afterward  determining  the  weight  of  mercury  that  has  passed  into  solution ;  when 

an  acetyl  derivative  dissolved 
in  water  is  boiled  for  some 
hours  with  magnesia  there  Is  c 
formed  magnesiam  acetate 
which  dissolves  and  can  be 
determined  gravlmetrically; 
commercial  pepsin  is  valued 
by  the  weight  of  white  of  egg 
(coagulated  albumen)  that  is 
dissolved  by  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  pepsin,  etc.  The 
method  is  usually  applied  in 
cases  where  the  direct  de- 
termination of  a  compound  '^' 
is  difficult,  and  is  not  very  reliable  for  complex 
solutions. 

E  YIFORATION  —  DISTILLATION  — 
SUBLIMATION. 

Evaporation  of  a  liquid  is  resorted  to  (1),  for  re- 
ducing the  volume  when  too  dilute  for  certain  opera- 
tions or  convenient  manipulation;  (2)  to  expel  some 
volatile  compound  whose  presence  is  objectionable  for 
a  subsequent  operation;  (8),  to  obtain  a  dissolved 
body  in  the  solid  form;  or  (4)^  to  change  the  aggre- 
Fig.  63.  gation  of  a  suspended  precipitate  or  residue  from  solu- 

tion  to  one  more  compact  and  manageable  in  filtration. 
Practically  the  rate  at  which  evaporation  proceeds  is  determined  b^  the  tem- 
perature of  the  liquid,  the  extent  of  surface  exposed,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  vapor  is  displaced  by  air,  and  is  also  influenced  by  the  density  of  the 
liquid^  the  amount  of  solid  matter  in  solution,  and  the  pressure  and  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere. 

For  economy  in  point  of  time  an  evaporation  Is  conducted  as  rapidly  as  may 
be  done  without  danger  of  loss  by  projection  from  the  bursting  bubbles  of 
steam. 

A  moderately  dilute  solution  is  most  quickly  concentrated  in  a  porcelain  or 
platinum  dish  over  a  low  flame,  heating  nearly  or  quite  to  gentle  ebullition* 
The  dish  is  supported  at  the  proper  height  above  the  burner 
by  the  ring  of  an  iron  retort  stand.  If  the  evaporation  is  made 
in  a  beaker  or  flask  the  support  is  a  heated  metal  or  soapstone 
plate  or  a  sheet  of  wire  gauze  covering  a  retort-stand  ring. 

One  of  the  many  forms  of  hot-plate  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  55; 
it  is  a  metal  plate,  preferably  of  cast  iron,  about  one-eighth 
inch  in  thickness,  supported  on  legs  of  a  length  to  bring  the 
plate  a  few  inches  above  the  top  of  the  burner.  A  flask  or 
porcelain  dish  may  be  supported  an  inch  or  more  above  the  plate  by  a  ring 
of  tin-plate  of  slightly  less  diameter. 

A  shallow  iron  dish  filled  with  clean  sand  (sand-bath)  supported  on  the  ring 
of  a  retort-stand  transmits  a  more  uniform  heat  than  the  plate  and  lessens  the 
danger  following  the  breaking  of  a  vessel  standing  on  it,  but  has  the  drawback 
that  the  sand  tends  to  scratch  glassware,  making  it  more  liable  to  crack. 


Fig.  55. 
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In  the  '«]«ctrlc  bot  plate'*  is  Applied  the  moderete  nad  nnllorm  heat  dttfooed 
when  a  carrent  of  electricity  Is  passed  throogh  a  wire  laadeqnate  In  sectloo  tor 
Its  coDdnctlon.  It  Is  eseeDllaJl;  a  form  of  rheostat  In  the  shape  of  a  shallow 
cast  IroQ  box  filled  ntih  magtiesla  in  which  Is  Imbedded  a  coil  of  fine  Dickel 
wire.  Where  a  laboratory  Is  fitted  with  Incandescent  lights,  wires  may  be  nui 
from  a  socket,  and  the  amperage  of  the  carrent  re^alated  by  a  resistance  coll 
so  as  to  give  any  tempcratnre  np  to  one  capable  of  gently  boiling  water  In  a 
covered  vessel. 

As  a  source  o(  heat  the  Banseo  tanrner  shown  la  section  In  Fig.  6ti  provides 

ft  clean  srookeleSB  fiame  ander  perli'cC  control.    Coal  gas  entering  at  A  emerges 

F-.  from  a  fine  hole  In  the 

jet  B,  and  rising  In  the 

tnbe  C  carries  with  it 

a  stream  of  air  drawn 

In  at  the  boles  D  D; 

the  mlztnre  burns  at 

F  with  a  conical  bine 

flame  sorroDDded    by 

an    almost     Invisible 

mantle.    The   highest 

temperamre     Is    jast 

above  the  point  of  the 

cone  which  ahonld  be 

sharply    defined. 

Fig.  6U.  Shoold    the   openings 

D  D  admit  too  ereat  a  proportion   of  air,  the 

mixture  will  relnoe  to  barn,  while  too  small  a 

Fig.  56.  proportion    makes    the   flame  lamlnons    and 

smoky  (though  not  leas  calorific  t) ;  so  the  supply  of  air  U  regulated  by  turning 

a  loose  sleeve  E  encircling  the  burner  and  having  holes  correspoudlDg  to  D  D. 

The  tanrner  Is  connected  to  a  gas  tap  by  robber  tobleg. 

AmodinoatlonottheaboTehaaaHopoiHk  at  the  b»«  t<>caantrolUnKtbeaoworga*lDt« 

tbe  burner,  si mnltaoeonalr  atlmittlDg  Ibe  proper  proporlion  olalr  to  delomlnate  tbe  fiame. 

A  low  or  dwarf  lorm  li  itaowa  Id  Fig  n.   It  t« 

les>  liable  to  be  Injured  br  tba  drlpplnsa  (roia 

•olotlons  that  hive  a  teDdenoy  to  boll  up  aod 

overflaw  tbe  eviporatlDg  dlah. 

Wben  tbe  gai  la  turned  loir  and  the  barber  ei- 

pDied  to  diBDibts,  tbeimall  flnma  la  liable  to 

drop  In  tbe  tube  O  and  barn  at  B.    Tbis  ms;  be 

preveutedbr  redDClns  theilseot  tbeorlSeeotO 

b7  tba  Ingortlon  ot  a  abort  piece  Ot  glaaa  tnblDg 

witb  the  npper  edge  expanded  to  reat  od  F.   A 

bnmer  la  made  vlib  an  arruigameiit  to  tnrn  off 

the  gaa  wben  tbia  happBna.on  tbe  prlaolpie  that 

when  tbe  tube  O  become*  heated  b;  tbe  flame  at 

FIs.  67.     Vi  B  It  eipanda  and  releaaei  tbe  npper  end  ot  a 

welgbled  lever  oonnootod  wllb  a  atopooek  at  tbe  baae  ol  the  burner  admitilag  the  gas; 

tbe  lever  falla,  olaalng  tbe  atopaoek. 

tiawllne-saa  barncrB.  Special  forma  of  Banseo  bomera  have  been  dealgned  tor  tbo 
highlj  oarburcttBd  gaa  made  by  loading  air  with  tbe  Vapora  of  the  lighter  petroleum  dla- 
tlllatoa.  Theoarbnietccr  (scloaed  tank  an  tbe  prlDOlpte  of  a  gaa-waahlng  bottle,  FIg.Bl) 
la  Oiled  witb  a  htgti  degree  gasoline  and  ooDDOoled  witb  an  air  pnmp.  The  air  hobbling 
tbrongb  ibe  gaM>line  ukea  op  at  flrat  maUUr  the  llghteatot  tbe  mixed  bydrooarbou  aod 
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t  the  lepirsLion  ol  tie«  avbon  In  the 
lime.  Aftei  t.  Ilmo  [he  livbteat  fracUona  ol 
ItaeguoliDe  baring  been  oarrled  off,  thoae  of 
■MllDin  deniicy  aie  taken  up  bj  tba  all  Tleld-  I 
Ids  aa  entirely  aatietaotoTy  flame  In  an  oidlnarj 
Banaen.  Finally  onl;  tbe  leaM  TOlatlle  frao-  I 
tlone  are  lett  and  the  (as  retnaea  to  born  eTBo 
irhenD  D  ara  entlrelr  eloHd.wu]  theaarbD- 
lettet  mait  be  emptied  and  teohargad. 

The  ap«cl>l  bnruera  mentioned  above  en- 
ile*TOT  to  ob*late  the  amokr  flame  of  the  flrit 

iMue  of  a  newiT  fliled  carbaretter  by  leaaeblDs  ''8*  ^' 

thCTolnme  olgai  paaalng  tbrongh  B,  irig,  H,  while  maintaining  Itfl  normal  pretstue.  But 
an  ordlnarr  Unnun  bnrna  aatialaotorllr  when  an  anxUiarr  blaat  of  air  la  led  from  the  air 
pomp  at  Uie  ga*  maotalne  and  Introdaoed  Into  the  lubber  tabe  leading  to  the  bnrner  oi 
into  the  gaa-plpe  leading  bom  th«  oaibarauar,  tegalMlnK  the  rolnme  Indnoted  by  mMa* 
«<  BT^ra  or  atop'took. 

TlM  ordtDBTT  BoDBon  Is  lit  ad^ited  for  heating  a  dleh  directlj  bIqcc  tha  heat 
ts  GonMntrftted  axonnd  ona  polat.  A  bnmer  wltb  manj  snullflameB,  Bach  m 
tbe  *ndl»l  bonier'  shown  In  Fig.  68,  dlatrtbntes  the  heat  over  the  bottom  of 
the  dlah  and  dimlnlsbea  tbe  tendency  to  explofllve  boiling.  An  Inverted  Bnnoen 
damped  above  the  dlsb,  tbe  flame  nearly  reaching  the  liquid,  hastens  an  evap- 
oration to  a  remarkable  extent  and  diminishes  any  tendency  to  boll  over.* 

Bnbatltntaa  for  g»a.  U  not  provided  In  a  laboratory,  or  where  there  1*  rcgnlrad  a  llama 
gtvlng  off  BO  inlfnronB  gaaea,  loma  tami  of  an  aloohol  or  gaaoUne  lamp  may  be  anbitl- 
ttUd.    Tbe  BemlLnB  aloohol  lamp  la  bo  well  known  as  to  need  no  deacrlpUon. 

OttbeaeTemformaotgaaoUnelampa,  that  of  Kellogg  oan  be  highly  reoommeaded.  It 
la  oonatTDOted  on  the  principle  of  the  oommon  gaBollne  atore.the  bonier  having  three 
movablo  lipa  affording  different  glied  Bnnsen  flaruea,  the  largeat  being  almoat  oqnal  In 
heatlns  effect  to  a  blut-lamp;  there  are  also  roae  and  wing-top  attaobmenla.  With 
naaonabla  oaie  the  lamp  la  part eotly  sate. 

Water-bath.  With  mora  concentrated  solnllons  It  Is  safer,  thongh  less  ex- 
peditions, to  evaporate  by  steam  heat  In  a  "irater-bath,"  The  moat  common 
form  Is  a  hemispherical  copper,  alnmlnnm,  or 
porcelain  dish,  Fig.  69,  covered  by  a  series  ot 
coDoentric  rinfts  that  can  be  removed  to  provide 
holes  ot  varloQS  sizes  to  support  evaporating 
dishes  and  beakers.  The  bath  Is  half  BUed  with 
water,  and  may  be  connected  to  a  constaiit 
water-level  (page  27)  vrlth  advantage.!  A  glass 
Fig.  £9.    >/4-Va  crystallUlng    dish   bait  fliled  with   water  and 

heated  on  the  hot  plate  Is  a  snbstltate  more  sightly  than  corroded  copper;  tbe 

dishes  can  be  purchased  In  neste,  the  sizes 

grading  from  2.6  to  6.6  Inches  In  diameter.  ■ 
For  the  technical  laboratory  may  be  pro-  I 

vided  a  large  reetangnlar  copper  box,  the  I 

top  having  a  nnmber  of  holes  Sited  with  I 

rings  allowing  several  evaporations  to  be  I 

carried  on  at  one  time;  it  is  usnally  heated  I 

by  steam  entering  from  a  steam  pipe  at  the 

side,  the  condensed  water  led  off  throngh  fig.  60. 

a  pipe  at  the  bottom,  t  ' 

•  Cbem.  Newt,  J888— 1— aW. 

t  Cbem.  News,  188>-1- no  and  MS. 

1  Jonr.  Anal.  Ob«m.  fr-tW. 
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y easels  for  e»pontlon.  BrapontlDg  dishes,  Fig.  60,trs  nwdaof  tfatn  glued 
porcelain  of  tbe  slupe  of  s  segment  of  a  sphere  or  wltb  e,  fltt  bottom,  tbe  vari- 
ous sizes  botdlDfc  from  80  to  1,000  cc.  or  more.  They  allow  a  more  rapid 
evaporatloii  than  a  beaker  or  Aask  hy  reason  of  the  greater  sartaca  at  llqald 
and  less  condensatloo  of  steam  on  the  Interior,  and  also  withstand  more  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  than  glass,  are  less  fragile,  and  less  attacked  by  solD- 
tlons.  Casseroles,  Fig.  61,  are  of  a  greater  depth  la  proportion  to  tbe  diameter 
and  are  provided  with  porcelain  oi  wooden  bandies  by  which  they  are  more 
comfortably  handled  when  filled  with  hot  Itqalds. 

Hatlnnm  dishes  are  highly  deslr^le  for  solntlooa  of  the  caastlc  and  car- 
bonated alkalies,  and  Indispensable  for  evaporations  ol  llqnlds  containing 
bydroflnorlc  acid.  Though  rathercostly, 
they  last  IndeQnltely  It  given  proper  care. 
The  edge  of  tbe  dish  ma;  be  left  straight 
or  better  curled  outwardly  over  a  plat- 
inum wire  ring,  stiffening  the  dish  and 
making  It  easier  to  handle  when  filled 
with  a  liqnld.  Silver  and  nickel  basins 
can  be  need  for  solutions  of  the  canstlc 
alkalies, 
fig,  gi,  A  fluid  evolving  s  gas  on  heating  Is 

best  concentrated  in  a  capaclooB  wide 
mouthed  flask  or  tall  beaker,  and  tbe  temperature  raised  slowly  and  cantlously. 
A  solution  containing  an  easily  oxldltable  componnd  can  hardly  be  concen- 
trated In  a  reasonable  time  without  some  oxidation  taking  place;  It  Is  best 
condacted  In  a  flask  throngb  which  passes  a  cniient  of  hydrogen  or  carbon 
dioxide. 

Small  volumes  of  liquid  may  be  evaporated  In  vacuo  by  attaching  the  flask  to 
a  Alter  pnmp.* 

Weighing  residues  from  evapontlona.  A  bnlky  eolntlon  Is  first  concentrated 
to  a  tmall  volnme  In  a  beaker  or  dish,  then  transferred  to  a  weighed  capsule 
or  crucible  and  evaporated  to  dryness  on  tbe  water  bath.  A  liquid  betd  In  a 
cmcible  la  evaporated  b^  laying  tbe  crucible  as  nearly  borlsontal  as  may  be  on 
a  platinum  triangle  which  rests  on  the  ring  of  a  retort-standi  a  Bunaen 
bnrner  Is  placed  so  that  tbe  flame  Is  several  Inches  below  the  edge  of  the 
crucible  and  tnmed  as  low  as  possible.  Loss  by  spattering  Is  gnardsd  against 
by  directing  a  fine  jet  of  hot  or  cold  air  against  the  surface  of  the  solution; 
evaporation  on  the  water-bath  is  tbe  salei  plan,  however. 

A  solution  that  tends  to  crystallise  on  the  sides  of  the  dish  and  creep  over 
the  edge  by  capillarity  Is  best  evaporated  In  a  watch-glass  resting  on  glass 
fragments  contained  In  a  larger  watch^lase;  any  llqnid  passing  over  the  edge 
of  the  smaller  watch-glass  la  absorbed  by  the  broken  glass. 

When  the  resldoe  Is  to  be  dried  at  100  o  or  thereabouts,  tbe  most  suitable 
vessel  tor  the  evaporation  and  weighing  la  a  dish  with  a  broad  ;laf  bottom 
rounded  at  Its  junction  with  the  sldse,  leavlngthe  residue  In  the  form  of  a 
film  nnltormly  thin  and  readily  dried.  Crystallising  dishes  wonid  be  excel- 
lent except  tor  the  sharp  comer;  the  best  vessel  for  the  purpose  Is  made  by 
cutting  oft  a  thin  beaker  about  an  Inch  from  the  bottom  (by  filing  a  notch  in 
the  glass  and  leading  aroand  a  crack  with  the  red  hot  end  of  a  glass  rod). 
Tbe  edge  may  be  left  sharp,  or  loanded  in  the  Bnneen  flame  and  a  lip  formed 
by  pressing  the  plastic  glass  with  a  cold  glass  rod. 

•  Cham.  Nswa,  ISSft-l-HB  and  Janrn.  Amer.  Cbem.  Soo;.  laW-Ml. 
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If  the  resldae  la  to  be  subsequently  eztraoted  by  a  volatile  aolTent,  the  flnml  evaporatton 
may  be  done  In  a  small  thin  glass  dish  (sohaelcben),  afterward  crushed  and  the  fragments 
pot  in  the  tabe  of  an  extraction  spparatas.  Or  a  disk  of  tin-foil  may  be  bent  np  to  the 
form  of  a  shallow  dish  and  cot  In  pieces  after  the  eyaporatlon. 


Solvent  action  of  liquids.  It  has  long  been  known  th&t  water  and  aqneons 
solatlons  dissolve  appreciable  amoants  of  powdered  glass  and  porcelain,  and 
to  a  less  degree,  corrode  the  sorfaces  of  vessels  containing  them.  The  extent 
of  this  action  In  the  case  of  water  and  solutions  of  the  commoner  reagents  has 
been  determined  by  several  investigators.  Comparison  of  their  results  shows 
marked  discordances,  explainable  on  the  ground  that  glasses  and  glazes  of  un- 
like composition  are  unequally  attacked  by  a  liquid,  and  also  that  the  technic 
of  annealing  probably  influences  the  susceptibility  of  a  given  variety.* 

In  general,  acids  (except  sulfuric  and  phosphoric)  have  but  little  effect, 
solutions  of  many  salts  considerable,  and  the  alkalies  and  their  carbonates  an 
energetic  action.  It  Is  said  that  the  corrosive  power  is  augmented  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  temperature  of  the  solutions,  and  that  in  presence  of  salts  lilce 
sodium  carbonate  whose  acid  radicals  form  insoluble  precipitates  with  the  cal- 
cium of  the  glass,  the  action  is  greater  the  more  concentrated  the  solution, 
while  the  reverse  is  true  of  those  forming  soluble  calcium  salts. 

The  following  flgares  may  senre  as  lllastrations*— 

Pore  water  evaporated  in  chemical  glass  flasks  dissolved  .014  grams  per  liter;  boiled 
for  90  hoars  dissolved  .0065  gram,  in  porcelain,  one  liter  dissolved  .0006  gram.  By  80  hoars 
boiling,  water  containing  11  per  cent  of  hydrochloric  acid  dissolved  .017  gram  of  glass  and 
.605  gram  of  porcelain ;  with  7  per  cent  of  ammoniam  chloride,  .016  gram  of  glass,  and 
.OOt  gram  of  porcelain ;  with  10  per  cent  of  sodium  carbonate,  .450  gram  of  glass,  and  .0S4 
grim  of  porcelain.  Dilate  salfarlc  acid  has  twice  the  effect  of  water,  and  eolations  of 
sodinm  and  ammoniam  sulfates  and  phosphates  act  very  strongly.  Platinum  is  not 
affected  by  any  of  the  above. 

Oowper  t  heated  100  oc  of  water  and  various  aqueous  solutions  in  glass  vessels  for  six 
days  to  100*.  There  was  dissolved  by  pure  water  .000  gram  of  glass;  by  concentrated 
ammonia  of  .880  specific  gravity,  .008  gram;  by  hydrogen  sulflde  water,  .011  gram;  by  am- 
monia water  of  .982  specific  gravity,  .035  gram ;  by  concentrated  solution  of  ammonium 
sulfide  In  water,  .040  gram ;  and  by  dilute  ammonium  sulfide  solution,  .051  gram. 

A  highly  resisting  composition  for  glassware  is  that  of  an  alkali-calcium 
silicate  — the  so-called  Bohemian  glass,  which  is  Inferior  In  this  respect  only 
*  to  the  Jena  ware  of  Schott  and  Gtenossen,  and  the '  resistance  glass '  of  Weber,  •* 
made  after  special  formulae. 

For  liquids  of  a  low  boiling  point,  as  acetone,  ether,  carbon  disulfide,  either  ^ 
a  temperature  far  below  100^  is  employed  or  the  solution  Is  allowed  to 
evaporate  spontaneously.  On  the  other  hand,  those  boiling  above  this  temper- 
ature may  be  evaporated  on  the  hot-plato  or  in  a  bath  filled  with  glycerol  or 
paraffin  or  a  solution  of  some  Inorganic  salt;  If  requiring  a  high  temperature,  "* 
as  sulfuric  acid,  are  heated  directly  over  a  burner,  interposing  a  sheet  of  wire 
gauze  to  distribute  the  heat,  and  dropping  scraps  of  platinum  foil  or  the  like 
into  the  liquid  to  prevent  bumping. 

Boiling  with  suocussion.  Some  liquids  are  prone  to  boll  with  a  succession 
of  sudden  bursts  of  vapor,  frequently  splashing  out  a  part  of  the  liquid  or 
endangering  the  vessel.  Bspedally  is  this  true  of  liquids  covering  heavy  and 
coherent  precipitates;  manganous  ammonium  phosphate,  for  example,  must  be 
constantly  stirred  while  heating,  even  on  the  water  bath.    Bumping  is  more    , 
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apt  to  bociiT  on  the  hot  plate  or  over  a  direct  flame^  and  may  be  avoided  by 
iotrodaciDg  a  few  fragments  of  glass  or  pnmice  or  a  spiral  of  platinum  wire, 
from  which  the  bubbles  of  vapor  are  quietly  disengaged;  or  by  passing  a 
current  of  steam  through  the  liquid  if.  the  introduction  of  water  is  not  an 
objection.  Methyl  alcohol,  one  of  the  most  troublesome  on  this  score,  lK>ils 
quietly  with  a  globule  of  sodium  amalgam,  and  a  solution  of  a  caustic  alkali 
with  bits  of  zinc  or  aluminum,  by  reason  of  the  constant  slight  evolution  of 
hydrogen  gas. 

With  emulsions  and  some  solutions,  such  as  milk,  syrups  and  varnishes, 
a  skin  forms  on  the  surface,  retarding  the  evaporation  or  raising 
the  temperature  to  a  degree  higher  than  is  prudent  in  the  pres- 
ence of  somewhat  volatile  oils,  glycerol,  etc.,  but  if  the  liquid 
1>efore  evaporation  is  spread  over  a  greater  surface,  as  by  imbibition  in 
a  porous  solid,  such  as  infusorial  earth,  blotting  paper  or  purified  wood  saw- 
dust, the  water  is  quickly  and  completely  dissipated  at  a  low  heat,  and  the  res- 
idue, left  in  the  form  of  thin  films,  is  readily  penetrable  by  a  solvent.  In  some 
cases  the  liquid  may  be  '  scaled '  with  advantage. 

The  foam  arising  from  a  liquid  containing  mucilaginous  or  saponaceous  mat- 
ter and  liable  to  overflow  the  beaker  or  dish,  may  be  caused  to  subside  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  alcohol,  tannic  acid,  etc.*  On  boiling  an  aqueous  solution 
covered  with  a  layer  of  oil  or  liquid  fatty  acid,  steam  is  apt  to  be  suddenly  and 
violently  disengaged  and  throw  out  part  of  the  liquid ;  here  the  best  safeguard 
is  the  Introduction  of  a  current  of  steam  through  a  narrow  glass  tube  reaching 
to  the  bottom  of  the  dish. 

Protection  from  dust  is  essential  to  the  correctness  of  a  determination  and  is 
especially  to  be  looked  after  in  a  laboratory  occupied  by  several  chemists.  The 
usual  device  for  protecting  a  beaker  or  dish  is  to  cover  it  with  a  watch-glass, 
interposing  a  glass  triangle  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  steam.  Or  a  Meyer's 
funnel  may  be  used,  a  large  glass  funnel  whose  rim  is  curled  inwardly  to  form 
a  gutter  which  at  one  point  opens  into  a  short  glass  tube.  The  funnel  is  hung 
in  an  inverted  position  above  the  dish  by  the  clamp  of  a  retort-stand,  and  the 
water  from  the  steam  condensed  on  the  interior  of  the  funnel  flows  into  the 
gutter  and  is  led  away  through  a  rubber  tube  slipped  over  the  glass  tube. 

DISTILLATION. 

a 

When  a  liquid  is  contained  in  a  closed  vessel  in  vacuo,  evaporation  takes 
place  until  the  pressure  (tension)  of  the  vapor  has  risen  to  a  certain  point  de- 
termined for  any  one  liquid  solely  by  the  temperature ;  in  other  words  for 
each  temperature  there  is  a  specific  vapor-pressure,  assuming  that  some  of  the 
liquid  remains  unevaporated.  Thus  water  at  100^  has  a  tension  of  7^  mm. 
(measured  at  zero)  of  mercury,  while  at  zero  the  tension  is  only  4.6  mm.  The 
boiling  point  is  also  related  to  the  vapor-pressure ;  as  water  boils  at  100  o  under 
760  mm.  of  mercury,  and  at  zero  when  the  pressure  is  reduced  to  4.6  mm.  If 
instead  of  a  vacuum  another  gas  or  mixture  of  gases  (as  air)  covers  the  liquid, 
evaporation  takes  place  until  the  vapor  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid  has  reached 
a  certain  density  also  fixed  by  the  nature  of  the  vaporable  liquid  and  the  tem- 
perature. 

Evaporating  a  liquid  from  a  closed  vessel  and  condensing  the  vapor  is  re- 
sorted to  when  the  distillate  is  to  be  weighed  or  measured  or  further  examined; 
to  recover  an  expensive  or  scarce  solvent  for  future  use,  or  to  avoid  loading 
tbeairofthe  laboratory  with  disagreeable  fames.    All  apparatus  for  this  par- 
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poee  have  three  essentlAl  parts:  a  »UU  for  boiling  the  liqnld,  a  condenMer  tor 
Uqneljlng  the  vapor,  and  a  receiver  for  coUectlDfc  the  distillate. 

The  dtittiHng  veraal  ma;  be  the  Tenerable  glaas  retort  either  plain  or  witb  a 
tabalore  closed  with  a  gronndglaaB  stopper  or  a  cork  carrying  a  thermometer. 
rorllqnidHol  hlgb  boUlog  point  a  porcelain  retort  is  safer  agaloBt  cracking, 
and  where  fluorine  or  hydroflnorlc  acid  Is  erolved,  one  of  platlnnm  or  lead. 

At  present,  however,  a  glaas  flask  Is  more  often  need  than  the  retort,  closed 
by  a  cork  cairylDg  an  exit  tube  connect«d  with  the  condeneer,  or  a  side  tabe 
ma;  project  from  the  neck  of  tbe  flask  near  the  month.  To  prevent  an;  of  the 
contents  of  tbe  flask  from  being  carried  over  mechanically  wltb  the  Tapor, 
the  safet;  tobe  shown  in  Fig.  170,  or  Its  equivalent,  may  be  Interposed  la  tba 
exit  tnbe. 

The  retort  or  flssk  is  beated,  according  to  the  boUIng  point  of  the  liquid.  In  a 
water  or  parallln-bath,  on  tbe  hot-plate,  or  directly  over  the  flame  of  a  large 
BOQsen.  With  aqneaiis  Uqnlds  a  current  ol  steam  may  also  be  blown  Into  the 
Uqnld,  the  moderate  heat  maintained  avoiding  the  danger  of  decomposing 
certain  organic  bodies  and  also  lessens  the  disagreeable  and  dangerons  bnmp* 
ing  from  sudden  evolution  of  vapor.*  A  copper  or  iron  flask  Is  safer  than  one 
of  glass  lor  liquids  prone  to  boll  with  snccnssion. 

It  la  always  advisable  to  introduce  In  the  distilling  vessel  some  solid  naclel 
such  as  recently  Ignited  pumice  stone,  scraps  of  platinum  foil,  tine  dust,  etc., 
wUch  not  onl;  promote  regularity  of  boiling  but  largel;  increase  the  speed  of 
the  diet  Illation -t  foaming  of  the  liquid  that  ma;  cause  froth  to  pass  Into  the 
condenser  may  be  checked  by  tbe  addition  of  a  little  alcohol,  tannlo  acid,  etc., 
or  nsuall;  b;  prevloosl;  heating  the  liquid  to  near  the  trailing  point  for  some 
time  In  a  beaker  or  disb. 

The  condentBT  Is  generally  of  glass,  either  the  plain  Liebig  (Welgel)  form. 
Pig.  88,  or  a  modlDcatlon.  Coldwater  entering  at  tbe  lower  end  of  the  ci^ndenser 
streams  tbrongb  the  onter  tobe  cooling  the  Inner  one 
which  condenses  tbe  vapor  entering  it.  To  extend  the 
snitace  of  the  inner  tnbe  exposed  to  the  vapor.  It  may 
be  colled  into  a  spiral  or  made  up  of  a  series  of  bulbs 
nnlted  b;  short  narrow  tabes.  Since  glass  gives  up 
tnces  of  alkalies  to  steam,  a  block-tlu,  copper,  or 
platiaum  worm.  Is  substltoted  when  distilling  ammonia 
from  aqueous  solutions. 

The  current  of  cooling  water  should  flow  In  the  op< 
poelte  direction  to  that  of  tbe  vapor.  Where  tbe  con- 
denser Is  inverted  or  inclined  so  that  the  condent^ed 
vapor  retnma  to  tiie  still,  tbe  rubber  tnbe  leading  awa; 
the  waste  water  shoald  be  higher  at  some  point  than 
tbe  entrance  tube. 

For  the  condensation  of  a  given  volume  of  vapor  per 
minute  tbe  siie  of  the  condenser  to  be  used,  1.  e.  the  ex* 
tent  of  tbe  cooling  snrface  exposed  to  the  vapor,  depends 
on  (a)  theefflele«7  of  the  condenser — the  temperature 
of  the  cooling  water,  Its  rapidity  of  flow,  tbe  shape  of 
tbe  lotersal  tnbe  and  Its  condactivtt;  for  heat;  and  (b).  Fig.  63. 

tbeconstanfai  of  tbe  vapor — the  boiling  point,  and  latent 
and  specific  beats  of  tbe  liquid  i  e.  g.,  the  conversion  Into  vapor  of  one  kilogram 
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of  water  from  lero  reqaires  686  beat  anits,  while  the  same  weight  of  alcohol 
requires  only  250,  and  of  chloroform  81.8  heat  units. 

For  liquids  boiling  at  a  temperature  considerably  aboye  100  ^  ^  the  condenser 
may  be  simply  a  long  thin  glass  tube,  the  cooling  effect  of  the  air  being  suffi- 
cient to  insure  the  liquefaction  of  the  vapor. 

The  reeeiifer  is  usually  a  glass  flask  of  ample  capacity.  If  the  distillate  is 
practically  not  volatile  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  receiver  may  be  a 
flask  or  cylinder  loosely  closed  by  a  watch-glass,  but  with  more  volatile 
liquids  it  is  connected  to  the  condenser  by  a  perforated  cork,  and  another 
opening  arranged  with  a  capillary  tube  or  a  mercury  seal  to  allow  for  expansion 
of  the  air  within,  yet  prevent  evaporation.  Only  with  highly  volatile  distillates 
is  it  necessary  to  cool  the  receiver  below  the  laboratory  temperature. 

Distillation  in  a  current  of  some  inert  gas  is  resorted  to  when  the  liquid 
or  vapor  would  be  affected  by  contact  with  the  air.  For  this  purpose  a  tube 
connected  to  a  gas  generator  is  passed  through  the  cork  of  a  distilling  flask, 
and  another  tube  leads  from  the  receiver  to  the  open  air.  By  these  a  slow 
stream  of  gas  (generally  carbon  dioxide  or  hydrogen)  is  transmitted  through 
the  entire  apparatus. 

A  distillation  is  conducted  in  vacuo  when  contact  of  the  liquid  or  vapor  with 
the  air  is  not  allowable  on  account  of  oxidation,  where  the  liquid  or  some 
constituent  is  decomposed  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  under  atmospheric 
pressure,  or  to  promote  the  vaporisation  of  some  constituent.  Here  the  con- 
nection of  the  condenser  with  the  receiver  is  made  air-tight  and  the  apparatus 
is  exhausted  by  a  vacuum  pump  connected  to  a  branch  tube  from  the 
receiver. 


The  temperature  of  distillation  of  a  commercial  liquid  is  often  a  criterion  of 
Its  purity;  that  the  thermometer  remains  stationary  or  nearly  so  throughout  the 
distillation  indicates  that  no  other  volatile  body  of  a  higher  or  lower  boiling 
point  is  present  in  any  considerable  proportion,  and  the  range  of  variation  in 
temperature  in  distilling  a  somewhat  impure  sample  is  a  rough  measure  of  the 
amount  of  a  given  impurity.  However,  some  compounds  suffer  partial  decom- 
position at  the  boiling  point,  the  first  part  of  the  distillate  differing  from  the 
last  with  consequent  alteration  in  the  temperature. 

Besides  the  separation  of  a  volatile  constituent  per  se^  distillation  is  largely 
applied  for  the  removal  of  a  gaseous  or  liquid  constituent  from  an  aqueous 
solution  containing  also  non-volatile  bodies.  The  distillate  is  a  dilute  aqueous 
solution  or  ah  emulsion  of  the  volatile  constituent.  The  proportipn  of  water 
to  be  distilled  in  order  to  carry  over  all  the  volatile  constituent  depends  not 
only  on  the  proportion  of  the  latter  but  on  its  nature  and  l>oi]lng  point  as  well; 
in  some  cases  the  first  small  fraction  of  the  distillate  contains  practically  all 
the  constituent,  in  others  evaporation  to  dryness  at  100^  will  not  accomplish  a 
^mplete  separation,  and  repeated  distillations  with  water  are  necessary. 

Should  the  volatile  constituent  he  an  acid  or  alkali,  originally  free  in  the 
mixture  or  liberated  by  a  stronger  acid  or  base^  the  receiver  may  previous  to 
the  distillation  he  charged  with  a  solution  of  an  alkali  or  acid.  If  the  latter  is 
a  standard  volumetric  solution  in  known  volume,  the  determination  may 
be  at  once  proceeded  with  by  a  volumetric  process.  Advantages  of  this 
method  are  that  the  condenser  need  only  be  air  cooled^  and,  provided  the 
vapor  is  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  the  liquid  in  the  receiver,  there  is 
no  danger  of  any  passing  through  uncondensed.  Various  other  absorbents 
that  react  with  the  volatile  compound  may  receive  the  distillate,  such  as  an 
oxidizing  reagent  for  a  reducing  gas  and  vice  versa. 
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A  method  In  freqaent  use  Is  that  of  sepantliMrs  ifolatUe  oonstltoent  I  of  a  llqald  L  bj 
dlflttlUUon  Into  a  aoltd  or  llqald  1/  whtoh  zeaots  with  I  to  form  a  non-Tolatlle  compoond. 
In  some  oases  the  distillation  Is  aooel- 
erated  by  the  addition  to  £  of  a  volatile 
llqald  V.  To  avoid  the  nse  of  the  rela- 
tively large  volame  of  V  reqnired,  the 
distillation  la  several  times  repeated 
with  only  a  moderate  amount.  Aoon- 
venient  apparatus  for  the  purpose  Is 
shown  in  Fig.  OKA,  suspended  In  an  In- 
oltned  poHltlon  from  a  support  A  as 
shown.  The  distillation  of  the  mixture 
of  L  and  t^  Is  made  from  the  flask  B 
through  the  condenser  D  Into  the  re- 
eelver  O  charged  with  1/;  then  the 
apparatus  Is  inclined  In  the  opposite 
direction  and  P  Is  distilled  back  into  B, 
leaving  the  compound  of  I  and  L'  re* 
mainlog  In  O.  The  operation  la  repeated 
9»  often  as  necessary. 

Destructive  distillation.  When  a  dry  organic  substance  la  heated  In  a  closed  retort  to 
a  temperature  above  Its  point  of  decomposition,  the  products  are  various  gases  and 
vapors  and  usually  a  naldue  of  tarry  matter  or  pitch.  Bituminous  matter  and  animal  or 
vegeuble  bodies  are  snhjeoted  to  this  operation  as  a  check  on  a  similar  or  Identical  man- 
ufacturing proceas. 

Fractional  distllUitioik  1b  applied  to  the  aeparation  of  a  mlztare  of  a  number 
of  liquids  each  with  a  speciflc  boiling  point.  The  apparatus  is,  with  one 
exception,  practicaliy  identical,  with  that  for  a  simple  distillation.  Usually, 
though  not  necessarily,  the  constituent  liquid  having  the  lowest  boiling  point 
comes  over  first  and  passes  through  the  condenser  to  the  receiver.  As  the 
distillation  progresses  the  thermometer  rises,  steadily  If  the  boiling  points  of 
the  various  constituents  are  near  together,  but  intermittently  if  they  diflter 
considerably,  and  at  an  increment  of  every  few  degrees  the  receiver  is  changed 
giving  a  graded  series  of  distillates  each  of  which  may  be  further  fractionated 
if  desired. 

For  example,  a  distillation  of  fiOO  cubic  centimeters  of  crude  phenols  from 
coal -tar  oils  gave  Fattinson  * :  — 


From  800  o  to  coking 85  Cc. 

Pitch 72  Cc. 

Loss 40  Cc. 


Total 600  Cc. 


Water 280  Cc 

Below 228^  Cent 15 Cc 

From2280  to2860 27  Cc 

From2360  to250O 40  Cc. 

From  250  o  to  270  o 26  Cc. 

From270O  toSOO^ 15  Cc 

In  fractionating  a  series  of  volatile  liquids  in  this  way,  the  vapor  arising  at 
any  moment  is  that  of  the  fraction  boiling  at  the  current  temperature  of  the 
still,  accompanied  by  a  portion  of  those  boiling  at  a  somewhat  higher  temper- 
ature. For  a  sharp  separation,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  the  vapors 
before  entering  the  condenser,  through  a  chamber  heated  only  by  the  vapor 
itself  and  remaining  consequently  at  a  slightiy  lower  temperature.  In  this 
chamber  there  condense  and  return  to  the  still  a  small  part  of  the  vapor  of 
the  liquid  vaporizing  at  the  current  boiling  point,  and  also  a  large  part  of  the 
vapors  of  the  liquids  of  higher  boiling  points.  The  efficiency  of  this  quasi- 
condenser  determines  the  degree  of  indlvidualisation  of  the  condensed  prod- 
ucts. It  is  known  as  the  dephUgmator  or  dUtUling  tube,  and  is  essentially  a 
wide  glass  tube,  Fig.  68,  clamped  in  a  vertical  position,  connecting  the  still  to 
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the  condenser  and  cooled  by  the  sorronnding  air*  A  thermom- 
eter passes  through  the  cork  closing  the  upper  end,  the  bulb 
situated  near  the  opening  of  the  exit  tube  to  show  the  tempera- 
ture of  the.Yapor  entering  the  condenser. 


N 


Fig.  68. 


To  extend  the  Borfaoe  exposed,  In  the 
Le  Bel-Henninger  tube.  A,  Fig.  64,  are 
two  or  more  external  branches  oonneot* 
Ing  the  bulbs  as  shown ;  being  narrow 
tubes  and  of  thin  glass,  the  yapor  enter- 
ing them  readily  condenses,  the  liquid 
flowing  back  Into  the  large  tube.  Lin- 
mann's  separating  tube  B  Is  a  bulbed 
tube  obstructed  by  several  diaphragms 
of  platinum  gause  In  which  the  con- 
densed liquid  collects,  washing  the  va- 
por as  It  rises  through  them.  Hart's 
arrangement  Is  a  plain  tube  containing 
a  number  of  glass  funnels  with  stems 
bent  to  180 o.  Various  other  forms  are 
tubes  filled  with  broken  glass,  pebbles, 
etc. 

The  nearest  to  a  complete  partition  la 
afforded  by  a  reversed  condenser  over 

the  still,  the  water  heated  to  the  proper  temperature  to 

condense  all  the  vapors  except  that  of  the  constituent  of 

the  lowest  boiling  point. 

The  efficiency  of  the  depblegmator  Is  exemplified  in  the  distillation  of  weak 
alcohol,  dy  means  of  a  long  wide  tube  filled  with  glass  beads,  Hempel  recov- 
ered alcohol  of  95  per  cent  from  that  of  18  per  cent;  distillation  from  a  flask 
directly  would  yield  not  over  90  per  cent  alcohol. 

The  following  table  *  is  a  record  of  the  progress  of  separation  of  a  mixture  of  twenty- five 
grams  each  of  benzene  (boiling-point  80.4o)  and  toluol  (b.  p.  llio )  during  six  dlstUlatlons, 
A  to  F,  of  ten  fractions  each  differing  by  8o  Cent,  made  In  the  following  manner;  after  the 
first  distillation  A,  the  retort  was  cleaned  and  the  first  fraction  of  A  introduced  and  dis- 
tilled until  the  thermometer  rose  to  84o  ;  the  second  fraction  was  then  added  to  the  resi- 
due of  the  first  and  distillation  resnmed  until  the  thermometer  again  rose  to  84 o.  The 
receiver,  now  containing  the  first  fraction  of  B,  was  removed,  an  empty  one  substituted 
and  distillation  conducted  up  to  87  o  ;  the  third  fraction  of  A  added  and  again  distilled  to 
81  o  giving  the  second  fraction  of  B.    This  routine  was  continued  throughout. 

yOLUMHS  OV  THH  DI8TILLATB8  Itf  CUBIO  CBKTmTBBS. 
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Fig.  64. 


oCent. 

81-«4 

84-87 

87-90 

90-93 

93-96 

%-99 
6.6 

99-102 

10»-106 

106-106 

lOS-lllO 

A. 

1.0 

10.0 

14.6 

8.0 

6.0 

2.6 

8.6 

8.6 

8.6 

B. 

9.0 

9.6 

8.6 

6.0 

8.6 

8.6 

2.6 

4.0 

8.6 

76 

0. 

17.0 

7.0 

4.6 

8.6 

8.0 

2.0 

2.6 

2.6 

2.6 

10.6 

D. 

19.6 

6.6 

4.0 

2.6 

2.0 

2.6 

1.6 

20 

1.6 

18.0 

B. 

216 

4.6 

8.0 

1.6 

2.0 

1.6 

16 

1.6 

1.6 

14.6 

F. 

220 

8.6 

20 

1.6 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.6 

16.0 

For  fractional  distillation  in  a  vacnum^  some  means  must  be  provided  to  pie- 
vent  the  entrance  of  air  to  the  still  and  condenser  during  the  operation  of  re- 
I  moving,  emptying^  and  replacing  the  receiver. 

1  ^         One  apparatus  for  this  purpose  is  shown  in  Fig. 

I}:q^^^^^__^      jf=*       66.    The  exit  of  the  distilling  tube  A  is  joined 

to  the  inner  tube  of  the  condenser  B,  and  this  in 
turn  with  the  funnel-tube  C.  Terminating  C  is 
a  stopcock  D  fitted  to  the  cork  of  the  receiving 
flask  E.  Both  C  and  B  are  connected  by  the 
tubes  F  and  G  to  vacuum-pumps. 

The  stopcocks  D  and  H  being  open,  the  pumpa 

are  started  and  the  distillation  begun.  As  soon 

Fig.  66.  as  the  first  fraction  has  passed  over,  D  and  EL 
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aie  closed  and  B  remoyed  and  emptied,  the  second  fraction  meanwhile  collect- 
ing in  O.  The  receiver  E  is  replaced  and  H  opened,  and  when  E  becomes  vacn- 
ons  D  is  opened,  the  contents  of  C  flowing  down  into  E. 

IMstillatioB  in  a  onrreni  of  steam  is  often  an  adTantage,  as  many  organic  bodies  boiling 
in  the  air  conBlderably  above  100  o  distill  in  steam  at  bnt  little  above  atmospheric  pressure. 
From  this  it  follows  that  the  volume  and  boiling  points  of  the  several  fractions  distilled 
In  steam  may  differ  widely  from  those  of  an  ordinary  distillation.  Snperheated  steam  is 
neoessary  for  bodies  of  a  high  boiling  point.* 

As  regards  the  possibility  of  the  separation  of  any  two  mixed  liquids  by  frac- 
tional distillation,  Begnanlt  divides  the  pairs  into  three  classes ;  thobe  quite  or 
almost  immiscible,  those  which  mix  to  a  limited  extent,  and  those  mixing  in 
all  proportions. 

1.  With  liquids  totally  insoluble  in  each  other  the  vapor- pressure  at  any 
temperature  is  the  sum  of  the  rapor-pressures  of  the  constituents  at  the  same 
temperatare,  that  is  to  say,  the  liquids  evaporate  independently  of  each  other. 
Knowing  the  Tapor-pressures  and  yapor-densitles  of  the  constituents,  the  boil- 
ing point  can  be  calculated  and  also  the  weights  of  the  two  liqalds  in  the  dis- 
tillate. If  to  is  the  weight  of  one  constituent  in  the  distillate,  p  its  vapor - 
pressure  and  d  its  vapor-density,  and  to',  p\  and  d%  the  corresponding  values 
of  the  other  constituent,  then  w  i  vf  i\  d,  p  xi  d',  p'. 

In  all  cases,  the  boiling  point  of  the  mixture  is  lower  than  that  of  either  com- 
ponent and  remains  constant  until  nearly  all  of  one  has  passed  over,  and  the 
composition  of  the  distillate  remains  constant  until  the  quantity  of  one  con* 
stituent  of  the  mixture  has  become  very  small. 

2.  No  fixed  laws  can  be  laid  down  for  liquids  mixing  only  to  a  limited  extent, 
as  they  fall  partly  within  the  scope  of  class  1  and  partly  of  class  8,  but  invari- 
ably the  vapor  pressure  of  the  mixture  is  greater  and  the  boiling  point  lower 
than  that  of  either  constituent. 

8.  Mixtures  of  the  third  class  —  those  mutually  dissolving  in  all  propor- 
tions—  behave  quite  diilerently  according  to  the  nature  of  the  constituents. 
When  the  ratio  of  the  members  is  at  a  certain  numerical  value,  some  pairs 
appear  to  unite  to  a  compound  of  definite  composition  f  which  distills  over  un- 
changed, and  where  a  different  ratio  exists,  the  vaporization  of  this  compound 
is  preceded  or  succeeded  by  that  of  the  component  which  is  in  excess  in 
the  original  mixture.  For  example,  hydrochloric  acid  gas  in  water  loses  either 
gas  or  water,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  mixture,  until  there  remains  a 
solution  containing  at  760  mm.  barometer,  aboat  20.2  per  cent  of  the  gas, 
which  then  distills  as  such,  while  with  propyl  alcohol  and  water,  first  the  mix- 
ture of  constant  boiling  point  comes  over,  then  the  residue  of  alcohol  or  water 
as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  evident  that  none  of  these  mixtures  can  be  sepa- 
rated by  fractional  distillation. 

Other  pairs  of  liquids  have  throughout  the  distillation  a  vapor-pressure 
and  boiling  point  between  those  of  the  constituents,  and  whatever  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  the  two  liquids,  no  mixture  of  constant  boiling  point  is 
had.  These  pairs  may  be  parted  more  or  less  perfectly  in  proportion  to 
(1)  the  divei^ence  of  their  boiling  points,  and  (2)  the  inflaence  that  the 
presence  in  different  amounts  of  one  component  has  on  the  boiling  point  of 
the  other. 


Sublimation.  This  principle  is  not  often  available  since  comparatively  few 
solid  bodies  volatilize  undecomposed  within  the  range  of  temperature  that 
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cAn  be  Employed  for  this  opentlon.  A  few  alkaloids,  benzoin  and  benzoic 
acid,  camphor,  chloral,  iodine,  iodoform,  etc.,  may  be  snblimed  with  more  or 
less  success  from  less  volatile  bodies,  bat  a  loss  by  decomposition  or  oxidiza- 
tion or  through  imperfect  condensation  is  almost  unavoidable.  The  apparatus 
may  be  simply  a  light  tared  funnel  inverted  in  an  evaporating  dish  contain- 
ing the  substance  heated  on  a  sand  bath;  or  a  pair  of  closely  fitting  watch- 
glasses  of  equal  size  may  be  fixed  edge  to  edge  and  the  body  sublimed  from  the 
under  to  the  upper,  Interposing  a  perforated  filter  paper  to  prevent  the  subli- 
mate from  dropping  back. 

Braehl'8  apparatna,  Fig.  66,*  la  a  plaMnnm  onielble  A,  aarroonded  by  a  copper  box  B, 
throaffh  which  clronlatea  cold  water.   Upon  tlie  box  reata  a  light  glaaa  shade  O.   The  aab- 

Umate  colleota  partly  on  the  upper  plate  of 
the  box,  and  partly  on  the  interior  of  the  glaaa. 
The  apparatna  may  alao  be  arranged  for  aub- 
limation  in  vaoao. 

Another  plan  la  to  place  the  anbatance  to 
be  analysed  in  a  porcelain  boat  and  pnah  the 
boat  to  the  center  of  a  long  wide  glaaa  tube 
laid  horiaontally  In  a  combnatlon  furnace 
Fig.  66.  (pace  296)*  One  end  of  the  tube  ia  connected 

with  a  gaa  generator  or  air  blast,  the  other  to 
a  bulb  tube  containing  water  or  aolutlon  of  aome  reagent.  The  tube  la  heated  to  abore 
the  temperature  of  sublimation  while  a  alow  oarrent  of  air  or  gaa  pasaea  tliroagh  the  tabe 
and  balbs.  The  ▼olatile  oonatitaent  aabllmea  and  ia  partly  condensed  In  the  cooler  part 
of  the  tube  and  partly  in  the  liquid  of  the  bolba. 

PRECIPITATION. 

The  conversion  of  a  substance  held  in  solution  Into  an  Insoluble  solid  (or 
liquid)  form  Is  called  precipitation,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  continuous 
formation  of  a  super-saturated  solution  which  as  continuously  decomposes. 
Its  purposes  are  to  obtain  a  dissolved  solid  in  a  form  suitable  for  weighing;  as 
a  means  of  separation  from  other  bodies  remaining  in  solution;  or  to  remove 
matters  from  a  solution  whose  presence  would  be  prejudicial  to  subsequent 
operations. 

Precipitation  of  an  element  or  compound  may  be  induced  either  by  (1)  so 
changing  the  condition  or  combination  that  it  becomes  Insoluble ;  as  antimony 
from  an  acid  solution  by  hydrogen  sulfide,  copper  by  the  electric  current,  or 
gelatin  by  formaldehyd;  (2),  reducing  the  solvency  of  the  liquid  by  dilution, 
compounding  with  another  liquid,  etc. ;  as  a  resin  In  alcohol  or  barium  sulfate 
in  concentrated  sulfuric  acid  thrown  down  by  dilution  with  water,  globulin 
precipitated  from  urine  by  carbon  dioxide,  or  uric  acid  by  hydrochloric  acid; 
or  (8),  raising  or  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  solution;  as  ferric  hydrate 
precipitated  on  boiling  a  dilute  neutral  solution  of  a  compound  of  iron  with  a 
weak  acid  radical,  paraffin  by  cooling  an  alcoholic  solution  of  petroleum  to 
zero  Cent.,  or  the  separation  of  the  albumin  of  urine  by  boiling, 

i^recipltants  may  be  either  general^  forming  precipitates  with  each  of  several 
analogous  bodies,  or  spedfiCy  affording  a  precipitate  with  but  one  or  a  few. 

The  best  form  in  which  to  precipitate  a  body  for  a  determination  or  separa- 
tion —  whether  in  the  elementary  state  or  as  a  particular  one  of  several  pos- 
sible compounds  all  more  or  less  insoluble — is  to  be  decided  by  a  number  of 
considerations,  aiming  for  a  high  degree  of  insolubility,  rapidity  of  collection, 
ease  of  filtration  and  washing,  stability  on  drying  and  ignition,  and  for  com- 
pounds, a  high  molecular  weight.    It  may  also  be  an  advantage  when  the  pre- 
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dpltate  Is  to  be  weighed,  if  a  specific  precipitaat  can  be  used,  avoiding  the 
previoQS  separation  of  other  bodies  In  the  eolation. 

The  general  rale  that  a  body  to  be  precipitated  shall  be  held  in  a  dear 
solution  has  some  exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  snspended  and  colloidal  matter. 
Some  insolnble  bodies  in  floe  powder  are  transformed  to  other  insolable  com- 
poonds  when  long  digested  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  a  reagent,  entering 
the  solution  for  an  inappreciable  time.  Thns,  certain  organic  bodies  form  in- 
solnble compounds  with  picric  add,  and  when  one  is  digested  in  the  solid  form 
with  a  nearly  saturated  solution  of  the  acid  it  is  gradually  ipeplaoed  by  its  picric 
acid  compound. 

Solubility  of  precipitates.  Since  no  precipitate  is  absolutely  insoluble  in  the 
fluid  from  which  it  separates,  in  every  predpitation  it  is  important  to  know  the 
degree  of  solubility  in  the  liquid  and  the  means  to  reduce  it  to  a  minimum. 

The  proper  Yolume  of  the  solution  in  which  a  precipitation  is  to  take  place 
depends  on  the  bulk  of  the  precipitate,  the  character  and  amount  of  other 
bodies  present  that  are  liable  to  impurify  it,  and  especially  on  the  solubility. 
For  ezample«  barium  sulfate  is  so  insoluble  that  a  considerable  dilution  is  not 
prejudicial  to  its  complete  separation,  while  with  the  far  more  soluble  stron- 
tium sulfate,  the  fluid  should  be  as  concentrated  as  possible,  even  at  the  hazard 
of  the  o<^usion  of  other  compounds. 

From  a  very  d  ilute  solution  precipitation  is  slow  and  often  less  complete  than 
the  solability  coefficient  would  indicate.  If  evaporation  is  unallowable  for 
any  reason,  a  prompter  and  more  complete  separation  is  had  by  the  addition  to 
the  eolation  of  a  known  weight  of  the  body  to  be  precipitated  in  such  a  com- 
bination as  is  most  convenient.  A  deduction  is  made  from  the  weight  of  the 
total  precipitate  for  the  part  inducted,  with  a  correction  for  solubility. 

It  Is  sometlmea  desirable  to  oondnot  a  precipitation  in  a  dilate  solntlon,  yet  for  sub' 
•eqaent  dotermlnations  to  keep  the  filtrate  small  in  voYnme.  To  save  tbe  time  ol  evapo- 
ration the  solntlon  is  divided  into  several  eqnal  parts;  the  first  part  is  dilated  to  the 
proper  oonceDtratlon, precipitated  and  decanted  or  filtered;  to  the  decanted  liqaid,  with 
more  of  the  precipitant  if  necessary*  is  slowly  added  the  second  part,  this  decanted,  and 
soon  with  all  the  remaining  parts.  By  this  plan  the  necessary  dilation  is  aooompllshed 
lad  the  flaal  filtrate  not  greatly  increased  in  volame. 

Where  no  precipitant  is  available  for  a  sparingly  soluble  compound,  the 
dilute  solution  may  be  concentrated  to  a  small  bulk  whereupon  the  greater  part 
of  the  compound  precipitates  or  crystallizes  out.  What  remains  in  solution  is 
calculated  from  the  volume  of  the  concentrated  solution,  and  the  solubility  of 
the  compound  therein,  this  found  by  an  experiment  on  a  solution  similar  in 
composition  to  the  one  in  hand. 

Tbe  solubility  of  a  precipitate  Is  sometimes  lessened  by  the  admixtnre  of 
aaotber  liquid  in  the  solution ;  thus,  calcium  malate  is  less  soluble  in  a  dilute 
alcoholic  than  in  an  aqueous  solution;  ether-alcohol  dissolves  less  of  certain 
organic  compounds  than  alcohol  alone;  etc 

As  a  rule,  the  solubility  of  a  complex  predpltate  Is  lowered  by  the  presence 
of  a  soluble  compound  of  one  of  its  radicals;  thus,  one  part  of  lead  chloride 
dissolves  in  120  parts  of  water  and  in  487  parts  of  a  five  per  cent  solution  of 
sodium  chloride.  But  in  some  cases  should  the  concentration  exceed  a  certain 
proportion  the  solubility  Is  ^creased;  as  lead  chloride  dissolves  in  139  parts  of  a 
eoBcentrated  solution  of  sodium  chloride — nearly  as  freely  as  In  wafer.  On  the 
other  hand  It  Is  sometimes  advantageous  to  fully  saturate  the  solution  with  the 
predpiunt  or  a  similar  salt. 

An  aqueous  solution  previous  to  precipitation  may  be  saturated  with  the  same 
compound  as  the  predpltate  —  if  a  solution  of  potasslnm  tartrate  be  compounded 
with  a  slight  excess  of  acetic  acid,  one-half  of  the  potassium  Is  abstracted  by 
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the  acid— KsCAOe  (potassium  tartrate)  H-HCsHsOt^KHC^H^Oe  (potassium 
bi tartrate)  -f  KCsHsOs  (potassium  acetate) —and  the  potassium  bi tartrate  precip- 
itates; but  only  completely,  since  it  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  if  the  solu- 
tion before  acidification  was  saturated  with  potassium  bitartrate  by  shaking  with 
some  of  the  solid  salt  and  filtering  from  the  excess. 

Many  organic  compounds  impede  or  totally  prevent  the  precipitation  of  cer- 
tain bases  by  alkalies,  alkali  phosophates,  etc.*  Ferric  citrate  or  tartrate  Is 
not  clouded  by  ammonia,  and  the  presence  of  gallic  acid,  sugar,  glycerol,  and 
the  like  have  a  similar  effect,  so  that  it  is  safer  to  destroy  or  eliminate  organic 
matter  from  a  solution  before  precipitation  by  these  reagents,  or  to  choose 
another  precipitant. 

It  may  happen  that  two  bodies  are  present  in  a  solution  both  forming  pre- 
cipitates with  a  given  reagent  and,  according  to  the  usual  procedure,  must  be 
separated  before  the  reagent  may  be  applied  for  a  determination.  But  a  sep- 
aration can  be  omitted  if  the  precipitates  differ  greatly  in  solubility  and  only 
the  body  forming  the  more  insoluble  precipitate  is  to  be  determined  (as  In  an 
^^ssay),  by  making  the  precipitant  a  saturated  solution  of  the  more  soluble  pre- 
cipitate. Thus,  however  great  may  be  the  proportion  of  lead  nitrate  mixed 
with  silver  nitrate,  only  silver  chloride  falls  when  the  precipitant  is  a  solution 
of  lead  chloride;  similarly  only  quinine  iodosulfate  is  precipitated  by  a  solution 
of  chinoidine  iodosulfate,  from  a  solution  containing  quinine  and  chlnoidine. 

When  a  precipitation  is  to  take' place  in  a  strictly  neutral  solution,  a  dilute 
scld  and  alkali  are  alternately  poured  in  with  the  addition  of  some  indicator 
until  a  drop  of  either  reverses  the  reaction;  or  when  it  is  undesirable  to  Intro- 
duce any  traces  of  organic  matter,  the  reversal  is  observed  by  spotting  the 
solution  on  litmus  or  turmeric  test-paper.  A  much  easier  way  to  obtain  neu- 
trality is  first  to  either  slightly  acidify  the  solution  if  it  is  alkaline,  or  nearly 
saturate  any  free  acid  by  an  alkali,  and  then  stir  In  an  excess  of  some  solid 
reagent  that  is  insoluble  in  water  but  readily  soluble  in  the  acid,  and  whose 
presence  In  the  solution  and  precipitate  is  unobjectionable;  the  hydrate  or 
oxide  of  the  base  of  the  precipitant  is  often  suitable. 

Thus  in  preolpttattng  tungttlo  aold;  first,  any  free  mineral  aold  in  the  Bolutlon  to  nee- 
trallsed  by  stirrlDg  in  some  mercaric  oxide,  then  a  solution  of  merourooa  nitrate  la  added, 
and  the  precipitate  of  mercaroae  tangstate,  mixed  with  the  excess  of  the  mercorlo  oxide 
Is  filtered ;  on  ignition  ali  the  mercary  Is  expelled  leaving  pare  tangstio  acid  ready  for 
weighing.  The  same  effect  is  obtained  without  the  nse  of  an  Insolable  base  by  adding 
to  the  slightly  aold  solution  a  large  excess  of  the  precipitant  followed  by  enough  alkail  to 
more  than  neutrallae  the  free  aold,  yet  not  sufllolent  to  combine  with  all  of  the  excess  of 
the  precipitant. 

Some  metals  are  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulfide  only  when  in  combina- 
tion with  a  weak  acid  such  as  acetic,  and  to  convert  the  metal  from  a  com- 
bination with  a  strong  acid  to  an  acetate  It  Is  customary  to  add  an  excess 
of  an  alkali  acetate.  Thus,  a  solution  of  zinc  chloride  containing  free 
hydrochloric  acid  on  the  addition  of  sodium  acetate  — 

ZnCls  (zinc  chloride)  -{-SNaCtHsOa  (sodium  acetate)  =  Zn(QtH|0»)s (zinc 
acetate)  -}-2NaCl  (sodium  chloride). 

HCl  (hydrochloric  acid)  -|-  NaCsHsOt  =  NaCl  +  HCi HsOi  (acetic  acid) . 

It  is  said  that  the  excess  of  the  alkaH  salt  favors  the  precipitation  by 
lessening  tly)  ionization  and  consequently  weakening  the  solvent  power  of  the 
organic  acid  set  free  by  the  excess  of  the  mineral  acid  and  the  hydrogen 
sulfide. 

When  precipitating  a  body  from   a  complex  solution  it  must   be  learned 
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whether  the  aeeocietes  are  of  a  nature  and  present  in  a  qaantity  likely  to  seri- 
onsly  Imparity  the  precipitate  by  co-preclpitation  or  occlusion;  where  this 
Is  probable  the  safest  plan  is  to  separate  the  body  before  precipitation. 
There  are  cases,  however,  when  simply  changing  the  combination  of  the 
imparities  to  other  radicals  will  insure  their  remaining  entirely  in  solution. 
For  example,  in  the  precipitation  of  snlfuric  acid  by  barium  chloride  in 
presence  of  ferric  chloride,  by  changing  the  ferric  chloride  to  ferric  oxalate 
any  contamination  of  the  barlnm  sulfate  with  iron  will  be  prevented. 

The  complete  segregation  of  a  precipitate  from  the  solution  in  which  it  is 
formed  may  talce  place  almost  instantaneously  or  not  until  after  a  more  or  less 
protracted  repose,  conforming  to  the  nature  of  the  precipitate  and  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  formed.  Brisk  agitation  of  the  liquid  after  the  addition  of  the 
precipitant  hastens  deposition,  a  rigorous  stirring  or  shaking  in  a  stoppered 
flisk  or  passing  a  rapid  stream  of  air  for  ten  minutes  is  as  effectual  as  an  hour's 
repose.  The  device  for  agitating  the  liquid  shown  in  Fig.  86  is  of  general 
service.* 

Heating  the  liquid  greatly  ftivors  the  collection  and  should  be  done  whenever 
allowable.  Boiling  has  a  still  more  prononnced  effect  in  causing  a  precipitate 
to  dot  and  settle  well,  and  is  necessary  in  some  cases  for  the  expulsion  of  a 
volatile  oomponnd  in  the  excess  of  which  the  precipitate  is  somewhat  solnble. 


The  precipitant  may  be  either  a  liquid,  gas  or  solid,  but  for  several 
reasons  an  aqueous  solution  is  generally  to  be  preferred,  and  as  a  rule 
a  gas  or  solid  is  introduced  into  the  solution  of  the  body  to  be  precipitated  only 
when  it  is  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble  in  water  or  other  available  solvent. 
Crystalline  salts  are  dissolved  in  water  to  a  convenient  strength,  alone  or  com- 
pounded with  other  chemicals  if  required  for  solution  or  preservation. 

A  soluble  precipitant  is  introduced  in  the  solid  form  with  the  purpose  of  sat- 
urating the  solution  to  insure  the  entire  precipitation  of  certain  organic  com- 
pounds;  to  promote  the  flocculation  of  a  finely  divided  or  slimy  precipitate;  or 
in  cases  where  precipitation  must  take  place  from  a  highly  concentrated  solution 
and  even  the  dilution  caused  by  a  solution  of  the  reagent  is  detrimental. 
.  An  insoluble  reagent  is  made  the  precipitant  when  it  is  desirable  that  no  ex- 
traneous body  be  brought  into  the  solution  beyond  an  equivalent  of  the  precipi- 
tant. Here  either  the  precipitation  may  be  only  an  apparent  mechanical  absorp- 
tion, as  where  a  coloring  matter  is  withdrawn  from  solution  by  oxycellulose, 
or  a  proteid  by  copper  hydroxide ;  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  a  distinct  chemical 
reaction,  as  when  a  ferrocyanide  is  decomposed  to  form  mercuric  cyanide  and 
iron  oxide  on  boiling  with  water  and  mercuric  oxide. 

Even  an  already  formed  precipitate  may  be  entirely  changed  to  another  insol- 
uble compound  by  suspension  in  water  or  other  liquid,  adding  a  suitable  reagent 
and  heating  the  mixture. 

Frequently  the  insoluble  precipitant  Is  an  oxide  or  carbonate  of  a  metal  that 
reacts  in  a  similar  way  to  a  soluble  salt  of  the  metal,  as  when  silver  carbonate 
is  snbstitated  for  silver  nitrate  for  the  removal  of  hydrogen  sulfide  from  a 
solntlon;  any  free  acid  in  the  solation  is  neutralized  at  the  same  time.    This 
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plMi  is  more  salUble  toi  a.  HpanUon  Uun  for  * 
dfltenDioBtloD ;  for  tbe  Utter  the  u«aeMuj  exceu 
of  the  precipitant  mast  be  entirely  voUtlle  atn 
coneldereblj  lower  heU  than  will  aflect  tbe  pre- 
cipitate (e.  g.,  mercnrlc  oxide),  or  be  otberwiae 
removable  tn  order  tbat  tbe  precipitate  can  be 
weighed. 

Wbeo  a  gas  Is  H>  aparlDKlT  Bolnble  In  water  that 

it  mnat  be  carried  Into  a  salation  In  the  gaseona 

form  to  avoid  great  dUntloo,  It  is  best  fomlBhed 

trom  a  constant  generator.    Of  tbeae  tbere  are 

three  ^pes  and  manj  modlflcatlODS.    All  are  so 

iTig.  67.  contrived   that   the  generation  of   gas   maj  be 

Initiated  and  terminated  at  pleaenre,  preventing  waste  and  tbe  nnlianee  of  gas 

eac^lng  Into  tbe  laborator;.* 

As  amnged  tor  tbs  piodnctlon  of  hTdioseB  nilMe  the  tbree  typleal  KsamMrB  ace  — 
J.  Ton  Bebo'B,  ng.  97,  ooiulil*  ot  two  beayr  (Uh  ilobe*  A  &nd  B  nalted  b;  the  tuba  C, 
and  DOnnted  Id  a  frame  D,  plmted  In  ttas  oenter  to  tba  wooden  itind  B,  so  tbM  Utej  aaj 
be  flied  at  tbe  angle  sbowa,  or  Inclined  la  tbe  rsTerea  poaltlon  brlnglns 
B  hlKbeitban  A.  Ala  lllled  with  lampsotfnaed  Iron  aalSdeor  barlam 
aainde,  tbe  opening  Into  0  being  looialj  plDgged  with  eoKon.  Dilate 
moiliUo  acid  1>  ponred  Into  B  DUtll  niled,  the  gaa  evolved  paulni 
oatatF.thronKb  a  waab-boHia  oootalnlDK  water,  to  tbe  •olatl'>n  lobe 
preolpiutod;  wben  thli  1*  aatnmted,  the  (nme  D  li  levuied,  the  aold 
ninnlng  back  into  B. 

2.  Klpp'i,  Fig.  6e,t  baa  three  glaM  glDbei,  tbe  Dpper  ooe  A,  termloat- 
Ing  In  tbe  tube  □,  fitted  to  B  b;  >  groand  socket. 
B  bold*  lamps  at  Iron  iDlllde,  and  haa  a  tobalaie 
near  tbe  lop  tFomwbleb  passe*  the  eilttobe.  A  U 
Oiled  with  dilute  acid,  and  when  the  atop-oook  O  la 
opened,  tbe  acid  rlalng  Inio  B  gaaentea  tbe  gaa. 
To  dlBOODtlnne  the  flaw,  O  Is  oloaad  and  the  prea- 
BOie  ot  the  gaa  acoamalatlnK  In  B  loroea  the  add 
Irom  thenoe  back  Into  B  and  A. 

t.  Sohiancbe's,  Fig.  et.f  A  long  glas4  ]ar  A  con- 
tains tbe  Iron  aalflde,  and  the  balb  B  dilute  hrdro- 
cblorlo  sold;  Ibis  after  peroolatlng  through  Ala 
■0  far  weakened  and  Impregnated  witb  fsnona 
ohlorldeaa  to  be  of  no  loTtbeiiue,  and  Is  allowed 
to  flow  awBj  b;  O  Into  a  waste-pipe. 
Fig.  68.  Other  gases  may  be  generated  In  the  above  de- 

scribed apparalna.  Snbatltatlng  aino  tot  Iran  aal  ' 
ilde  gives  hjdiogeu;  ealdam  hypooblorlle,  cbloTtnei  magaaese  and 
barium  peroxides, aiTSen;  oalclam  oacbtde  and  water,  (uwt;lenei 
etc.  A  steady  onrrect  of  hydrochloric  «cld  goa  la  tnralabsd  when  ( 
tbe  stcongeat  oommerolal  add  la  dropped  from  afaaoel  tnbe  Into 
hot,  talily  ooDoentrated  saKnrlo  add;  and  of  ammonia  by  gently 
heating  the  atrongoat  Itgnor  ammoulae  andpasalng  the  ammonia  gaa 
through  a  dealacatlag  medinm  lo  absorb  aqneoas  vapor. 

Where  an  aqueona  or  otbei  aolntion  Is  to  be  piedpltated  by  a  gas  witheat  being  le- 
dnced  In  volume  Ihroogb  the  aolvent  being  carried  off  aa  vapor,  the  gas  Is  prevtonaly  aat- 
niated  with  the  aolvent  by  passing  through  a  waah-bottle  containing  It. 


Ftg.  6S. 


Beakers  and  Brleomrer  flasks  serve  well  tor  precIplUtions  as  tbe  completion 
of  the  reaction  and  tbe  settling  of  the  precipitate  can  be  plainly  seen,  but  flasks 
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are  not  suited  to  those  whose  particles  become  firmly  attached  to  the  glass  aod 
are  difficult  to  remove ;  this  objection  does  not  hold  i^en  the  precipitate  is  to 
beiedissolTed  for  further  treatment.  On  account  of  the  solnbility  of  glass  In 
free  alkalies^  their  carbonates  and  some  other  salts,  porcelato^  platinnm  or 
silver  dishes  are  more  suitable  for  nse  with  these  reagents. 

Precipitates  of  compounds  containing  silver  must  be  protected  from  actinic 
light  which  causes  decomposition  with  loss  of  weight.  If  precipitation  and 
filtration  are  done  by  gaslight  or  very  subdued  daylight,  and  the  precipitate 
allowed  to  settle  and  dry  after  filtration  In  a  dark  place,  the  decomposition 
will  be  only  superficial  and  may  be  neglected.  Beakers,  flasks  and  watch- 
glasses  of  amber  non- actinic  glass  are  on  the  market. 

A  Bolutlon  of  a  base  oxidised  by  the  air  \b  manipulated  in  a  closed  flask  in  a  onxrent  of 
some  non-ozidlzing  gas  snob  as  carbon  dioxide  or  bydrogen.  Tbe  precipitant  is  Intro - 
daoed  by  a  sypbon  tbrongb  a  funnel  tabe  witb  a  stop-cock,  and  the  liquid  drawn  off  after 
the  precipitate  settles.  But  on  account  of  the  complexity  of  the  apparatus  some  other 
method  of  aaalysia  is  generally  chosen. 

Amount  of  precipitant.  A  slight  excess  is  always  added  to  Insure  that  a 
safllclency  has  been  used.  Frequently  this  tends  also  to  decrease  tbe  soln- 
bility of  the  precipitate  —  In  a  few  instances  a  large  excess  is  necessary  for  this 
purpose  or  to  produce  some  physical  or  chemical  change  in  the  precipitate. 
Tet  In  other  cases  any  excess  whatever  Is  objectionable  and  must  be  removed 
before  flltration. 

A  common  error  of  beginners  is  that  of  using  a  great  excess.  This  is  to  be 
avoided  (unless  specially  directed),  as  It  augments  the  necessary  washing  of 
the  precipitate  and  all  subsequent  ones  to  an  undesirable  extent,  and  In  some 
cases  may  cause  decomposition  of  the  precipitate.  Ordinarily  some  indication 
is  given  at  the  point  when  sufficient  has  been  Introduced^  such  as  the  cessation 
of  clouding  or  a  reversal  of  the  reaction ;  when  such  evidence  is  doubtful,  the 
amount  of  reagent  required  for  a  given  precipitation  can  be  calculated  from 
the  equation  narrating  the  reaction,  and  a  measured  volume  used. 

Solutions  too  dilute  for  convenient  handling,  or  when  the  compound  to  be 
thrown  down  is  not  highly  insoluble,  are  concentrated  by  evaporation  to  a 
small  bulk  with  precautions  to  prevent  loss  when  dealing  with  bodies  volatile 
at  Bteam  heat.  After  noting  that  tbe  liquid  has  the  reaction  directed  by  the 
method  followed,  It  is  heated  to  boiling  (unless  the  precipitation  is  to  take 
place  in  the  cold)  and  from  a  graduated  cylinder  Is  run  in  as  much  of  the  solu- 
tion of  the  reagent  as  It  is*  presumed  will  suffice.  An  approximation  to  the 
volume  needed  can  be  learned  by  a  calculation  from  the  combining  propor- 
tions. If  an  alkali  or  alkali  carbonate  is  the  precipitant,  a  strip  of  red  litmus 
paper  will  show  when  the  reaction  becomes  alkaline;  sometimes  a  visible 
alteration  In  the  liquid  or  precipitate  will  indicate  an  excess. 

As  a  rule  the  precipitant  is  best  added  slowly,  even  by  drops,  and  with  con- 
stant stirring,  for  the  reason  that  less  of  the  precipitant  may  be  occluded  or 
mechanically  Inclosed  by  the  precipitate  than  If  added  at  once  in  full  amount ; 
again  the  transformation  of  an  amorphous  to  a  crystalline  (more  easily  fll- 
tered)  form  Is  favored  by  contact  with  already  formed  crystals.  Exceptions  to 
the  rule  are  where  only  by  a  sudden  admixture  does  the  precipitate  form  in  a 
physical  Condition  suitable  for  decantation  or  flltration. 

In  some  determinations  the  solution  to  be  precipitated  is  slowly  added  to 
the  precipitant,  as  here  the  latter  remains  in  excess  throughout  the  formation 
of  the  precipitate.  Certain  precipitates  are  only  to  be  obtained  of  a  deflnite 
composition  by  proceeding  In  this  way. 

After  mixing  well,  the  precipitate  Is  allowed  to  subside  and  a  few  drops  of 
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the  reagent  ran  down  the  side  of  the  beaker  into  the  superaatant  liqnid.  If  no 
cloud  is  formed,  the  whole  ia  stirred  yigoroosly  for  a  few  miontes  and  digested 
for  the  prescribed  time  before  filtering.  When  a  precipitate  Is  slow  to  settle, 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  and  boiling,  or  intermixiDg  a  heavj 
powder  like  barlnm  snlfate  may  hasten  its  deposition ;  minnte  amounts  of  a 
precipitate  too  finely  divided  to  be  canght  by  a  filter  may  be  entangled  by  stir- 
ring in  some  insoluble  body  of  a  fioccnlent  or  gelatinous  nature. 

After  allowing  the  liqnid  to  stand,  in  the  cold  or  heated  as  directed,  nntil  the 
precipitate  has  subsided,  the  liquid  is  ready  for  the  process  of  filtration. 

SEPARATION. 

When  two  or  more  elements  or  compounds  are  to  be  determined  in  a  sub- 
stance the  usual  procedure  is  to  part  them  by  a  suitable  process  and  determine 
each  indivldaally.  £very  method  of  separation  should  comply  with  two  con- 
ditions, namely,  that  the  separation  be  complete  within  reasonable  limits. 
and  that  the  reagents  introduced  into  the  solution  shall  not  interfere  with 
further  operations,  or  if  so,  can  easily  be  removed.  It  is  also  an  advantage  if 
the  separated  compound  is  in  the  solid  form  in  a  combination  suitable  for 
weighing. 

Methods  of  separation  based  on  the  following  principles  are  employed  as 
conditions  indicate.  Some  are  entirely  physical  in  nature,  while  others  are 
preceded  by  a  chemical  reaction.  Unlike  qualitative  analysis,  the  methods  as  a 
rule  separate  not  one  group  from  another  but  each  constituent  in  turn. 

In  some  instances,  as  where  a  substance  is  made  up  of  several  analogues 
they  may  be  separated  by  the  application  of  one  principle  only;  as  the  organic 
constituents  of  the  mineral  asphaltum  dissolved  out  successively  by  ether, 
benzene  and  carbon  disulfide,  or  the  hydrocarbons  of  crude  petroleum  isolated 
by  fractional  distillation.  Usually,  however,  more  than  one  must  be  resorted 
to,  especially  for  complex  mixtures. 

1.  Mechanically.  Alight  powder  may  be  floated  from  a  heavier  by  a  liquid  of 
intermediate  density,  as  gypsum  from  barite  by  a  solution  of  mercuric  potas- 
sium iodide,  their  respective  specific  gravities  being  2.2,  4.6,  and  8.0.  Silti 
dust,  clay  and  sand  of  different  degrees  of  fineness  and  gravity  are  washed  one 
from  another  by  a  stream  of  water  in  a  special  elutriating  apparatus.  From 
fiour,  cold  water  washes  the  light  pulverulent  granules  of  starch  out  of  the 
cohesive  gluten. 

Two  immiscible  liquids  of  dlfl!erent  specific  gravities  can  generally  be  made 
to  stratify  so  that  one  may  be  drawn  off  or  filtered  from  the  other;  as  ether 
after  collecting  an  oil  emulsified  with  water.  The  bibulous  capacity  of  a 
porous  solid  (bone-ash)  is  employed  in  the  cnpellation  of  lead  alloys.  Par- 
ticles of  iron,  nickel  and  magnetic  minerals  may  be  drawn  from  a  powder  by  a 
magnet  or  electro- magnet;  and  the  attraction  or  repulsion  of  electrified  par- 
ticles by  static  electricity  has  been  proposed  for  their  separation. 

From  a  solution  a  solid  may  withdraw  by  adsorption  certain  forms  of  dis- 
solved matter  nearly  or  quite  completely.  The  well-known  decolorizing  power 
of  bone-black  and  Fullers  earth  are  examples;  gelatin,  amorphous  silica, 
ferric  oxide,  alumina,  magnesium  carbonate,  and  vegetable  fibre  fix  certain 
organic  bodies,  and  for  an  assay  of  an  impure  dyestuff  the  first  step  may  be  the 
extraction  of  the  dye  from  its  solution  by  raw  silk.* 

Various  other  mechanical  processes  are  employed  for  special  material. 

2.  Solubility.  The  bodies  to  be  separated,  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  may  be 
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coeh  that  the  application  of  a  solvent  will  extract  one  from  the  others  directly. 
Thus,  nitre  is  lixiviated  from  gunpowder  by  water ;  silk  fr^m  wool  by  warm 
hydrochloric  acid;  strychnia  extracted  from  nuz  vomica  by  chloroform;  the 
acid  radical  of  xanthln  sulfate  washed  from  the  xanthln  by  water;  cinchoniney 
clnchonidiney  etc.,  from  qainine  by  washing  with  a  saturated  solution  of  qui- 
nine; copper  from  a  finely  powdered  alloy  of  copper  and  silver  by  a  solution  of 
sine  chloride;  an  oil  collected  from  an  emulsion  with  water  by  ether;  or  ethy- 
lene absorbed  by  bromine  from  a  mixture  of  gases. 

Before  applying  the  solvent  some  preliminary  operation  on  the  mixture  may 
be  necessary  to  render  one  or  more  of  the  constituents  soluble  or  insoluble  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  may  be  either  mechanical  or  chemical.  Change  in  va- 
lence,  reduction  or  oxidation,  hydrolysis,  saponification,  polymerization,  etc., 
axe  the  most  usual  chemical  alterations.  A  semi -organic  compound  may  be 
decomposed  by  an  inorganic  acid  or  base  and  the  liberated  organic  radical 
extracted  by  a  suitable  solvent  from  the  solution ;  an  example,  where  both  the 
radicals  are  insoluble  in  water,  is  that  of  napthol-yellow,  the  calcium  salt  of 
dlnitronapthol;  on  treatment  with  sulfuric  acid  there  precipitate  calcium  sol- 
fate  and  dlnitronapthol,  the  latter  soluble  in  ether. 

Some  metallic  sulfides  are  decomposed  on  treatment  with  a  reagent  evolving 
nascent  hydrogen,  the  constituents  separating.  Thus,  bomite  in  contact  with 
sine  and  hydrochloric  acid  is  decomposed  to  a  residue  of  metallic  copper,  a  solu- 
tion of  ferrous  chloride,  and  gaseous  hydrogen  sulfide  (CusFeSs  -|-  2HC1  + 
SHs  =  3Cu  +  FeCIj  -f  3HsS). 

An  extension  of  the  principle  of  separation  by  a  solvent  is  in  the  treatment  of  a 
mixture  of  bodies  by  a  succession  of  difl!erent  solvents  each  removing  one  con- 
stituent, and  it  is  often  possible  to  resolve  a  complex  mixture  into  groups  by 
this  process,  each  group  to  be  further  subdivided  by  other  methods.  Thus,  in 
the  analysis  of  a  detonator,  mercury  fulminate  is  extracted  from  antimony 
sulfide  and  potassium  chlorate  by  acetone  saturated  with  ammonia,  then  potas- 
sium chlorate  from  antimony  sulfide  by  water;  in  plant  analysis,  solvents  are 
applied  in  about  the  following  order :  chloroform,  methylated  spirit,  cold  water, 
dilute  sulfuric  acid,  dilute  sodium  hydrate,  bromine  with  ammonia,  and  special 
solvents  like  cupric  oxide  in  ammonia,  etc. 

A  mixture  of  several  analogous  bodies  may  be  roughly  divided  by  fractional 
solution — treating  the  powder  with  successive  small  portions  of  one  solvent. 
The  most  easily  soluble  of  the  constituents  is  withdrawn  by  the  first  portion, 
the  others  In  the  order  of  their  solubilities.  The  operation  is  best  performed 
in  a  small  percolator,  allowing  each  portion  of  the  solvent  to  digest  with  the 
powder  for  some  time  before  tapping  out.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  neither 
the  principle  nor  practice  of  this  method  is  compatible  with  more  than  crude 
results,  except  in  the  case  of  binary  mixtures  whose  composition  Is  approxi- 
mately known  and  for  which  a  correction  for  solubility  can  be  predetermined 
and  applied.  For  although  a  constituent  be  practically  insoluble  in  the  pure 
solvent  it  may  dissolve  much  more  freely  in  the  solution  of  a  more  soluble 
constituent  especially  when  concentrated,  and  the  process  does  not  admit  of 
the  usual  precaution  of  employing  an  adequate  amount  of  solvent  to  insure  a 
dilute  solution. 

EztraetioB  of  the  several  oonatltaents  of  a  mlztare  of  analogoos  bodies  by  means  of  a 
aolvent  applied  at  different  temperatures  has  been  proposed  for  the  separation  of  the 
virions  tannins  from  tan -wares,  etc. 

In  a  miztiire  of  two  salts  both  solable  in  water  or  other  llqnld,  one  may  be  Insolable 
ta  a  eoneentrated  solution  of  the  other,  and  In  separating  them  by  llzlvlatlon  the  volume 
of  the  solvent  Is  kept  as  small  as  possible.  If  one  of  the  salts  Is  deliquescent,  the  mixture 
eaa  be  placed  in  a  paper  filter  and  exposed  for  some  days  to  a  damp  atmosphere,  when 
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tbe  deliqaescent  salt  will  taave  liquefied  and  passed  ihroagh  the  paper;  tttas  oaeslaitt 
tartrate  from  rnbidlmn  tartrate. 

An  approximate  determination  of  the  proportions  of  two  bodies  admixed, 
the  one  A  much  more  solable  In  a  given  liqald  than  tbe  other  B,  may  be  made 
in  the  following  way :  the  mixture  Is  treated  with  a  roeasared  volnme  of  the 
solvent,  the  solution  decanted,  evaporated  to  dryness^  and  the  residue 
weighed;  from  the  weight  is  dedncted  the  amount  of  B  solable  in  the  volnme 
of  solvent  need.  Thus  if  one  gram  of  a  mixture  of  phenacetin  and  acetanllld 
be  stirred  in  200  cable  centimeters  of  cold  water,  all  the  acetanllld  goes  Into 
solution  together  with  .180  gram  of  phenacetin. 

A  variation  of  the  above  is  as  follows:  after  weighing  the  residue  from  evaporation 
the  original  residue  is  again  treated  as  before,  and  this  process  continued  until  sucoessWe 
weights  of  the  residues  show  by  their  sgaln  becoming  equal  that  the  residue  from  tbe  last 
solution  oonsists  entirely  of  B.  If  the  solubility- coefficient  of  B  In  the  solvent  is  exactly 
known,  the  calculation  Is  simple:  let  r,r*,r"  ....  be  the  weights  of  the  residues;  «.  r/ 
V" •  the  volumes  of  solvent;  and  9,  the  volume  of  solvent  dissolving  one  gram  of  B; 

then  the  weight  of  the  constituent  -«llsr  +  r'+r"  +  ..  — '-^-^-^^-^,  The  for- 
mula assumes  that  the  rate  of  solubility  of  £  is  Independent  of  the  presence  of  A  In  the 
solution  and  vice  versa;  if  this  is  not  the  case,  a  correction  must  be  found  by  experiment 
and  applied. 

Another  method,  where  the  proportions  of  the  constituents  and  their  solubllitlee  are 
approximately  known.  Is  to  treat  the  weighed  mixture  with  a  volume  of  solvent  sufficient 
to  dissolve  all  of  A  but  not  all  of  B.  The  solution  Is  deotnted  and  evaporated  and  the 
residue  weighed ;  this  residue  Is  then  treated  with  a  somewhat  smaller  volume  of  solvent 
though  still  sufficient  to  dissolve  all  of  A;  the  solution  decanted,  evaporated,  and  the 
residue  weighed.    The  operation  may  be  again  repeated. 

Let  V  and  v'  be  the  respective  volumes  of  tbe  solvent;  and  r  and  r*  the  weights  of  the 
residues.    Then  r—r*  is  the  weight  of  B  soluble  in  v—V;  and  the  weight  of  B  dissolving 

in  one  cubic  centimeter  of  a  solution  of  A  is  - — -r 

-,      r(r  — r') 

^'^     «,_«/     U  the  weight  of  B  In  r.    Hence  the  weight  of  A  In  the  first  extraction  Is 


r— 


Certain  bodies  dissolve  in  a  mixture  of  two  liquids  to  an  extent  governed  by 
their  proportions  In  the  mixture.  At  times  this  property  affords  an  easy  way 
of  determining  approximately  the  purity  of  a  commercial  article.  The  test 
may  be  applied  by  dissolving  the  substance  in  a  measured  volume  of  one  of  the 
liquids  and  slowly  adding  measured  volumes  of  the  other  until  permanent 
.  opalescence  or  turbidity  appears.  An  example  Is  the  dissolving  of  an  essential 
oil  in  absolute  alcohol  and  adding  water  to  turbidity. 

The  process  of  electro-dissolution  is  employed  in  a  few  cases,  as  In  the  analysis  of  an 
impure  commercial  metaL  On  dissolving  In  hydrochloric  acid  certain  constituents  are 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  nasoeat  hydrogen,  evolved  by  the  eolation  of  the  metal  in  the 
acid,  and  enter  Into  combination  with  It  and  pass  off  as  gases.  But  if  the  metal  be  made 
the  anode  and  a  sheet  of  platinum  the  cathode  of  an  electric  circuit  by  connection  with  a 
battery  of  suitable  strength,  no  free  hydrogen  appears,  anl  these  constituents  remain 
suspended  in  the  solution  In  the  free  state  or  oombine  with  the  acid  and  enter  the  solu- 
tion.* 

In  all  cases,  before  applying  a  solvent  for  the  extraction  of  a  constituent  of 
a  complex  mixture,  it  must  be  learned  whether  any  of  the  following  effects 
supervene  so  far  as  to  impair  the  separation:  (1),  a  chemical  action  between 
the  solvent  and  constituent  to  be  extracted «  (2),  a  solvent  action  of  the  solu- 
tion of  the  soluble  constituent  on  one  or  more  of  the  insoluble  coiiBtltuents; 
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<8)|  a  chemical  reaction  betweea  the  solution  ol  the  solable  constituent  and 
one  of  those  that  are  insoluble;  (i)^  a  reaction  between  the  various  insoluble 
constltaents  brought  about  by  contact  with  the  solvent;  and  (5),  action  of  the 
oxygen  or  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air,  common  imparities  of  the  solvent,  etc. 


Extraction.  When  a  solid  is  brought  in  contact  with  two  repellant  llquldSy 
being  fairly  soluble  in  each,  it  may  dissolve  in  either  according  to  circum- 
stances; but  Immediately  a  translation  begins,  terminated  when  it  Is  divided 
between  the  liquids  in  a  ratio  determined  by  their  volumes  and  a  specific 
coefficient. 

'*  When*  the  molecular  complexity  of  the  dissolved  substance  is  the  same  in 
both  solvents  it  so  distributes  itself  between  them  that  at  any  given  tempera- 
ture there  Is  a  definite  ratio  between  the  concentration  of  the  two  solutions 
when  eqallibrinm  is  attained,  the  ratio  beinz  independent  of  the  amounts  of 
substance  and  solvents  originally  taken.  Thus  iodine  when  shaken  up  with 
carbon  tetrachloride  and  water  is  shared  by  these  solvents  in  such  away  that 
the  concentration  of  the  aqueous  soluiion  produced  is  to  that  of  the  carbon 
tetrachloride  solution  as  1  to  86,  that  being  approximately  the  ratio  of  the 
solubilities  of  iodine  in  the  two  solvents  at  25  ® ,  tbe  temperature  of  the  experi- 
ment. When  the  molecular  complexity  of  the^issolved  substance  Is  not  iden- 
tical in  the  two  solvents,  there  is  no  constant  ratio  of  distribution,  the  ratio  of 
the  concentrations  varying  with  the  original  quantities  present.  There  is, 
however,  in  such  cases  a  somewhat  more  complex  function  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  simple  distribution  ratio.  If  the  molecular  weight  of  the  sub- 
stance in  one  solvent  is  n  times  as  great  as  Its  molecular  weight  in  the  other 
solvent,  then  when  equilibrium  is  attained,  the  nth  root  of  the  concentration 
in  the  first  solvent  will  bear  a  constant  ratio  to  the  concentration  In  the  second 
solvent." 

Thus,  If  butter-fat  be  agitated  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  carbon  dlsnlflde  and  the 
liqalds  allowed  to  separate,  the  lower  stratam  of  carbon  disnlflde  will  contain  the  fat,  and 
the  npper  alcoholic  stratum  the  artificial  coloring  matter,  water,  salt,  etc. 

The  principle  is  applied  much  more  frequently  for  the  extraction  of  a  solid  or 
liquid  already  In  solution  than  for  the  direct  solution  of  a  solid  or  liquid  in  the 
mixture  of  two  liquids. 

For  example,  let  it  be  required  to  recover  an  alkaloid  from  its  solution  in 
water.  The  solution  is  shaken  up  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  benzin,  then 
allowed  to  stand  until  the  liquids  have  separated.  The  benzin  is  decanted  and 
the  <  shaking  ont'  repeated  with  fresh  benzin.  After  a  few  repetitions  prac- 
tically all  of  the  alkaloid  will  have  passed  into  the  several  volumes  of  beuzin, 
the  greater  part  into  the  first  portion,  and  the  least  in  the  last. 

For  separating  an  alkaloid  from  other  bases  a  peculiar  property  is  availed, 
namely  that  many  free  alkaloids  are  comparatively  insoluble  in  water  but  freely 
solable  in  ether,  benzene  or  chloroform;  while  on  the  other  hand,  their  salts  are 
Insolable  in  these  liquids,  but  soluble  in  water.  So  if  an  impure  aqueous  solution 
be  acidified  and  mixed  with  chloroform  and  the  liquids  separated,  the  chloro- 
formic  solution  contains  such  of  the  impurities  as  dissolve  in  it,  while  the  salt 
of  the  alkaloid  is  retained  in  the  aqueous  solution.  The  latter  is  made  alkaline 
sod  again  shaken  with  chloroform;  the  alkaloid,  now  in  the  free  state,  is  taken 
op,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  impurities  in  the  aqueous  solution.    Usually 
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these  separations  have  to  be  repeated  to  isolate  the  alkaloid  In  a  fairly  pore 
state  and  nearly  completely. 

By  extraction  with  suitable  solTentfl  applied  to  aetd^neatial,  and  allcallne  solutlona^ 
the  varlons  organic  constitnenta  of  a  mlztare  may  be  sncceBslTely  remoyed.  Tbns,  Hose- 
mann  divides  the  ptomaines  into  Ave  groups :  (1)»  extracted  from  an  aeld  solntion  by  ether; 
(S),from  an  alkaline  solution  by  ettaer,  (8)  from  an  alkaline  solution  by  chloroform;  (4)^ 
from  an  alkaline  solution  by  amyl  alcohol ;  <5)«  not  extracted  by  any  of  these  solvents,  but 
soluble  in  water. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  application  of  this  principle  has  been  mainly  re- 
stricted to  organic  bodies.  A  few  inorganic  compounds  in  aqneons  solution 
may  be  separated  by  organic  solvents,  such  as  the  sulfocyanides  of  cobalt  and 
nickel  by  a  mixture  of  ether  and  amyl  alcohol,  and  ferric  from  manganons 
nitrate  by  ether.  But  other  and  more  convenient  and  less  costly  methods  are 
generally  at  hand. 

In  applying  a  snccession  of  organic  solvents,  regard  mnst  be  had  in  exaet 
analyses  to  their  solubilities  in  water  or  aqneons  solniions.  While  few  dis- 
solve to  any  great  extent^  yet  enough  of  one  may  enter  the  solution  to  modify 
the  solvent  action  of  the  succeeding  one,  so  that  it  is  advisable  to  remove  the 
former  as  completely  as  may  be  before  applying  the  latter.  By  beginning  the 
sequence  with  gasoline  which  is  practically  Insoluble  in  water,  what  dissolves 
of  the  next  solvent^  such  as  ether  or  chloroform,  may  be  removed  from  the 
solution  by  shaking  out  with  gasoline;  the  latter  after  separation  should  be 
entirely  volatile,  but  if  there  be  any  residue  on  evaporation,  it  is  returned  to 
the  aqueous  solution. 

When  a  liquid  a  passes  from  one  solvents  to  another  cthe  volume  of  e  becomes  approxi- 
mately c  +  a»  while  that  of  b  becomes  &  —a.  An  application  of  tbis  fact  Is  for  the  deter- 
mination of  small  amounts  of  amyl  alcohol  in  commercial  spirits. 
A  certain  volume  of  the  spirit,  brought  to  a  definite  gravity,  is 
shaken  up  with  an  exactly  measured  volume  of  chloroform.  When 
the  chloroform  bus  separated,  the  increase  represents  the  volume  of 
amyl  alcobol.  The  process  Is  only  approximate  at  best,  the  chief 
error  being  the  contraction  of  a  +  e,  and  requires  strict  attention  to 
details  of  manipulation. 

An  extraction  is  usually  made  in  a 
separatory  funnel,  Fig.  70,  of  a  size 
adapted  to  the  mixture.  After  stoppering 
the  funnel  the  two  liquids  are  mixed  by 
shaking  (less  or  more  violently  according 
to  the  tendency  of  the  liquids  to  unite  to 
an  emulsion).  After  standing  until  the 
liquids  have  separated,  the  stopper  is 
removed  and  the  heavier  drawn  out 
through  the  tap. 

An  apparatus  designed  for  the  extrac-  i 
tion  of  an  aqueous  solution  or  an  emul- 
sion with  water  is  shown  in  Fig.  71* 
The  emulKion  is  poured  into  the  funnel 
A  partly  filling  B  and  C,  and  the  ether  or  other  light  solvent 
Into  the  flask  1).  After  capping  A  with  a  coodenser  £,  the 
flask  is  heated  and  the  vapor  rising  through  Fand  G  Into  E, 
is  there  condensed,  and  dropping  into  C  displaces  the  emul- 
sion. From  C  it  ascends  in  drops  through  B  dissolving  out 
the  oil,  and  when  B  is  filled,  the  solution  finally  runs  over 
through  F  into  D.  Fig771. 
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Fig.  73. 


Tbe  above  will  not  answer  for  a  solvent  heavier  than  water,  like  chloroform 
or  ctfbon  disolflde,  and  for  these,  Scbiebler's  apparatus  is  arranged  as  shown 

In  Fig.  72.  The  stem  of  the  fhnnel  A  is  bent  to 
enter  the  flask  C,  while  the  neck  of  A  holds  a  con« 
denser  B  and  a  tnbe  D  passing  to  C.  The  emul- 
sion is  contained  in  A  and  the  solvent  in  C,  and  as 
the  vapors  are  condensed  in  B  the  resulting  liquid 
falls  through  the  emulsion  and  returns  through 
the  stem  to  C. 

Many  bodies  are  more  easily  eztractable  if  the 
solution  be  saturated  with  some  inorganic  salt, 
such  as  sodinm  chloride,  insoluble  in  the  inorganic 
solvent.    According  to  Ostwald,  only  the   non- 
ionized  portion  of  a  body  passes  from  one  solvent 
to  another,  and  the  original  solution  should  be  as 
concentrated  as  circumstances  will  permit  that  the 
minimum  of   ionization   be   attained,  and   when 
dealing  with  an  acid  of  moderate  strength  there 
ehould  be  added  a  stronger  (mineral)  acid,  and 
with  a  moderately  strong  base,  one  of  the  alkalies. 
The  rate  of  distribution  for  non -ionized  solids  or  liquids  between  water  and 
in  immiscible  organic  solvent  (e.  g.,  for  an  aqueous  solution  agitated  with 
benzin),  may  be  expressed  as 

Weight  passing  into  benzln  ,  weight  remaining  in  water  .  .  ^  .  jr. 
Volume  of  benzin  volume  of  water 

JTbeing  the  distribution  coefficient.    This  may  be  written 
Volume  of  benzin  :  £'X  volume  of  water  :  :  weight  in  benzin  :  weight  in 
water. 

Since  JTand  the  volume  of  water  are  constant,  the  ratio  of  the  amount  of  the 
solid  entering  the  benzin  to  that  remaining  In  the  water  increases  directly  with 
the  volume  of  benzin.  It  Is  evident  that  a  single  treatment  will  extract  only 
80  much  of  the  solid  as  corresponds  to  the  respective  rates  of  solubility  in 
water  and  the  organic  solvent,  and  this  ratio  determines  the  number  of  times 
the  agitation  must  be  repeated  with  fresh  portions  of  the  solvent  to  ultimately 
arrive  at  a  reasonably  complete  separation— traces  (or  more)  of  the  solid  will 
inevitably  be  retained  in  the  orig^nalsolution. 

If  8  repxesentfl  the  original  weight  of  the  Bolid  in  the  volume  Tof  the  aqaeons  soln- 
tlon ;  V*,  the  Tolame  of  the  organlo  eolyent;  K,  the  distrlbotlon  ooefllcient ;  S',  the  weight 
<tf  the  Mild  remaining  in  th«  aqneoos  eolation,  and  8  ^  8',  the  weight  paralng  into  the 
oiginlo  solTent ;  then  for  the  first  extraction, 

r*  :XV:  18—8'  :  8',  whence  5  —  S'  «=  V*  +  KJ^  *"**  ^'  "  V*  ■\-  KV 

For  the  second  extraction  with  a  (aBomlly  smaller)  volume  V*'  of  the  organic  solvent 
the  volume  of  aqueoos  solution  being  practically  the  same  as  before, 

S'V"  KV8' 

and  so  on. 

If  the  organic  solvent  is  soluble  to  any  extent  In  the  aqueous  solution,  the  solvent  power 
of  the  latter  saturated  with  the  former  must  be  considered.  Ethyl  ether  Is  the  only  sol- 
vent  in  common  use  that  mixes  with  water  to  a  marked  degree. 

Mixed  gases  may  be  passed  through  a  solution  of  a  reagent  combining  with 
and  retaining  one  or  more  of  the  constituents,  while  the  others  pa^s  through 
^mabeorbed*  Thus,  when  commercial  zinc  is  dissolved  In  a  non-oxldizIng  acid, 
any  arsenic  contained  is  converted  into  arsine  and  is  carried  off  with  the 
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hydrogen  evolved  by  the  eolation  of  the  metal ;  on  condactlng  the  mixed  gases 
Into  a  eolation  of  a  silver  salt  the  arsenic  is  retained  in  the  eolation  as  arseni- 
ons  oxide«  throogh  the  decompositioa  of  an  equivalent  of  the  silver  salt. 

Several  of  the  constitaent  gases  of  a  mixture  may  be  absorbed  seriatim  in  a 
train  of  absorption  tabes,  each  filled  with  the  special  reagent  to  retain  one  of 
the  members  (pageU6). 

8.  Heat.  On  heating  a  solid  to  the  required  temperature  any  volatile  con- 
stituent Is  vaporized;  it  may  be  condensed  on  a  cold  surface,  as  iodine 
sublimed  from  earthly  impurities,  or  absorbed  In  a  liquid  or  porous  solid  and 
Its  weight  found  by  the  increase;  or  the  absorbent  Is  further  treated  to  obtain 
the  constituent  in  a  form  suitable  for  weighing.  Thus  on  ignition  of  zinc  car- 
bonate the  carbon  dioxide  may  be  passed  through  a  solution  of  bariam  hydrate 
contained  in  a  saitabfe  vessel,  the  increase  in  weight  of  the  latter  eqaallng  that 
of  the  carbon  dioxide;  or  the  precipitated  barium  carbonate  may  be  filtered  off 
and  weighed,  and  the  weight  of  the  carbon  dioxide  calculated  therefrom. 

More  usually  the  volatile  element  or  compound  is  allowed  to  escape,  its 
weight  equaling  that  lost  by  the  substance;  thns,  silver  is.  volatilized  from 
gold  by  intensely  heating  their  alloy.  Combined  water  and  unimportant 
amounts  of  organic  matter  in  minerals  and  ores  are  often  determined  In  this 
way,  the  results  set  down  as  *^  loss  on  ignition  "  or  ••  volatile  at  a  red  heat,** 
it  having  been  ascertained  that  the  residue  is  of  such  a  composition  as  not  to 
be  altered  in  weight  by  oxidation,  reduction,  or  through  inter- reactions  initiated 
at  a  high  temperature.  * 

The  metals  of  certain  alloys  can  be  separated  by  heating  the  powder  in  a 
current  of  some  gas  which  combines  with  one  metal  to  form  a  volatile  com- 
pound while  the  other  metals  are  either  unafiEected  or  the  prodacts  are  not 
volatile  at  the  maximum  temperature  employed.  Dry  chlorine  and  gaseous 
hydrochloric  acids  are  the  usual  reagents  for  the  purpose,  as  many  metallic 
chlorides  are  vaporable  at  or  below  a  red  heat.  Many  alloys  that  are  Insoluble 
in  all  acids  are  readily  decomposed  by  ignition  la  chlorine,  the  volatile  chlo- 
rides passing  over,  and  the  fixed  chlorides  remaining  in  a  crystalline  form; 
metallic  oxides  are  previously  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  heating  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen  or  formic  acid  vapor.  Native  sulfides  can  be  opened  up 
by  heating  In  dry  air  loaded  with  the  vapors  of  bromine,*  and  some  alloys  con- 
verted to  volatile  or  fixed  sulfides  by  ignition  in  the  vapor  of  sulf  nr.f 

The  vapor  of  a  halogen  traversing  a  compound  of  a  metal  with  a  weaker 
halogen  displaces  the  latter;  as  when  silver  bromide  is  heated  in  chlorine,  the 
bromine  is  displaced  and  may  be  allowed  to  escape  and  its  weight  calculated 
from  the  decrease  in  weight  of  the  residue  through  the  conversion  of  silve^ 
bromide  (molecular  weight  187.87)  to  silver  chloride  (molecular  weight  14d.87)>; 
or  tne  bromine  may  be  received  .in  an  absorbent  and  determined  as  usual.  The 
operation  is  conducted  in  a  combustion  tube,  the  bromide  contained  In  a  porce- 
lain boat. 

After  the  evaporation  of  a  solution  to  dryness,  as  a  rule  the  residue  may  be 
redissolved  by  the  same  menstruum  as  formerly  held  it,  but  some  compounds 
are  so  altered  or  decomposed  during  this  operation,  or  the  residue  by  its  expo- 
sure to  the  temperature  of  100  o ,  as  to  remain  insoluble,  and  the  other  soluble 
constituents  be  separable  from  it  by  lizlviation.  Familiar  examples  of  this 
transformation  are  silicic  and  tungstic  acids.  Where  practicable,  the  above 
separation  is  usuady  the  first  step  in  an  analysis  of  a  complex  mixture. 

One  of  a  mixture  of  several  bodies  may  be  decomposed  at  a  temperature 


•  Chem.  Newn,  18flO-l~lU. 
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above  100  ^  becoming  soluble  or  insolable  as  the  case  may  be.  Thus  if  a  sola- 
tioo  of  the  chromates  of  ceriam  and  lanthanum  be  evaporated  and  the  resldae 
heated  to  110  o^  the  ceriam  chromate  Is  decomposed  Into  Insoluble  cerium 
oxide  and  soluble  chromic  acid,  while  the  lanthanum'  chromate  is  unaffected 
and  may  be  liziyiated  from  the  cerium  oxide  by  water;  on  moderately  heating 
a  powdered  mixture  of  lanthanum  nitrate  and  didyminm  nitrate,  only  the  latter 
is  converted  into  the  insoluble  subnltrate;  etc. 

One  of  the  constituents  of  a  mixture  may  combine  with  a  given  reagent  only 
at  a  temperature  much  higher  than  will  the  other  constituents;  or  on  raising 
the  temperatiire  of  a  solution,  one  of  the  dissolved  salts  may  decompose  and 
precipitate  at  a  point  much  lower  than  the  others.  Thus,  a  solution  of  copper 
and  silver  nitrates  mixed  with  magnesium  carbonate  and  heated  to  105  ^  - 
122 o  Fahr.,  the  copper  precipitates  at  once,  the  silver  only  after  standing  for 
some  time. 

Distniatfofr.  The  separation  of  a  liquid  from  a  non-volatile  substance,  dis- 
solved or  diffused,  is  accomplished  by  simple  evaporation,  ov  by  distillation  if 
the  liquid  Is  to  be  preserved.  A  mixture  of  two  immiscible  liquids  may  be  dis- 
tilled and  separated  in  the  distillate  by  decantatlon^  offering,  for  example,  a 
means  of  resolving  an  emulsion  obstinately  resisting  simpler  methods  of  sepa- 
ration. And  with  a  homogeneous  mixture  of  volatile  liquids  a  more  or  less 
complete  separation  may  be  had  by  distilling  —  a  familiar  example  is  the  part- 
ing of  ethyl  alcohol  (boiling  at  78.4  o)  from  water  in  the  analysis  of  wine  and 
spirits.  It  is  of  cotirse  essential  that  the  boiling  points  of  the  members  differ 
to  a  considerable  decree  in  order  to  separate  them  in  this  way — the  distillate 
of  alcohol  in  the  above  example  is  always  accompanied  by  water,  though  the 
proportion  may  be  lessened,  up  to  a  certain  point,  by  redistillation. 

The  coefficient  of  solubility  of  a  gas  in  a  liquid  varies  inversely  with  the 
temperature  of  the  latter,  and  if  the  solution  be  raised  to  the  boiling  point  and 

kept  in  ebullition  for  a  time,  the  gas  will  be  expelled 
more  or  less  completely  and  may  be  collected  in  a  gaso- 
meter or  absorbed  by  a  solution  of  sorae  reagent. 

An  apparatus  for  the  purpose  is  shown  in  Fig.  78. 
The  solution  of  the  gas  is  placed  in  the  flastc  A  which  is 
connected  to  the  flask  B  containing  a  solution  of  the 
absorbent.  A  guard -tube  C  is  filled  with  broken  glass 
saturated  with  the  absorbing  solution.  To  assist  In  the 
evolution  of  the  gas,  a  current  of  air  or  another  gas 
whose  admixture  with  the  original  is  not  objectionable, 
is  drawn  through  the  liquid  in  A  entering  at  the  funnel 
tube.  Or  a  gas  may  be  generated  within  the  solution 
by  the  introduction  of  some  reagent.  Thus,  a  metallic 
sulfide  in  A  may  be  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid 
and  the  liberated  hydrogen  sulfide  bubbled  through  a 
solution  of  silver  nitrate  in  B,  precipitating  argentic  sulfide  to  be  further  dealt 
with.  If  when  the  reaction  is  over,  a  solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate  is  poured 
into  A  it  will  be  dissolved  by  the  excess  of  acid  and  generate  a  large  volume 
of  carbon  dioxide  gas,  which  passing  out  through  B,  carries  with  it  the  hydro- 
gen sulfide  that  remains  dissolved  in  the  solution  in  A  or  fills  the  space  in  the 
flask  above  the  liquid. 

A  method  that  is  ooeastonally  of  servioe  Is  that  of  dlstHllng  a  complex  mlztnre  with 
■ome  nagent  that  will  meehanioally  or  by  ohemlcal  aoilon,-  retain  one  or  more  volatile 
eoasUtaents  in  the  still ;  thoa  In  dtatllling  a  mineral  oil  with  sodlnm  bicarbonate,  the 
Mlfar  Is  fixed  by  the  alkali. 
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Fig.  78. 
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Fractional  distillation  (page  65)  serves  to  approximately  separate  a  namber 
of  allied  yolatile  organic  bodies  from  each  other.  A  modlflcation  applied  to 
organic  acids  is  known  as  '  fractional  sataration^'  In  which  one  or  more  of  the 
members  is  anlted  witji  a  base  to  form  a  non- volatile  compound  from  which 
the  other  acids  are  distilled.  The  acid  with  the  greatest  percentage  of  carbon 
In  the  molecule  and  the  highest  melting  point  unites  with  the  base  in  prefer- 
ence to  an  acid  of  lower  carbon  and  melting  point;  an  exception  is  acetic  acid. 
The  process  depends  on  the  relative  affinity  for  the  acids  to  the  base,  both  In 
the  cold  and  at  the  temperature  of  distillation. 

For  example,  both  batyrlo  and  valeric  aolda  readily  paaa  over  when  their  aoliUlon  la 
dlatllled,  while  their  aUali  salts  are  not  volatile  at  moderate  temperatures.  For  separat- 
ing them,  to  the  aqaeoos  solntlon  of  the  mixed  aolds  is  added  so  maoh  sodium  hydrate  aa 
wlU  sorely  be  snillolent  to  eomblne  with  all  the  batyrlo  aold,  yet  leave  part  of  the  valerte 
aeid  nnnentrailced.  On  dlttlUatlon  pore  valerlo  aoid  passes  over  Into  the  reoelver.  The 
residue  of  sodlnm  bntyrate  and  valerate  In  the  still  is  treated  with  a  little  snUorio  aold  to 
liberate  more  of  the  valerlo  add,  and  the  liqoid  again  distilled.  The  aoidlfloatlon  and  dis- 
tillation are  repeated  until  bntyrio  aold  begins  to  oome  over,  showing  that  all  the  valerle 
acid  is  In  the  receiver. 

A  similar  plan  may  be  adopted  with  a  mixture  of  propionic,  butyric,  oaprolo,  and  cap- 
ryllo  adds.   Practloally,  however,  the  Beparatlon  la  never  as  sharp  as  could  be  desired. 

4.  Precipitation.  Where  a  choice  of  methods  Is  allowed,  that  of  precipita- 
tton  is  generally  given  the  preference,  for  the  reasons  that  the  separation  is, 
as  a  rule,  complete  enough  for  practical  purposes,  the  manipulations  simple, 
and  the  separated  compound  usually  left  In  a  form  suitable  for  weighing. 

The  solvency  of  a  liquid  may  be  so  far  reduced  that  one  constituent  In  solu- 
tion separates  unaltered.  Alcohol  precipitates  dextrin  from  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion; potassium*  chloride  In  concentrated  solution  is  precipitated  by  hydro- 
chloric acid;  paraffin  in  mineral  oil  is  thrown  down  by  the  addition  of  twenty 
volumes  of  glacial  acetic  acid;  skatole  is  separated  from  Indole  when  the  mix- 
ture is  dissolved  in  the  least  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol  and  diluted  with 
water;  etc. 

Many  organic  bodies  are  precipitated  from  an  aqueous  solution  on  the  addi- 
tion of  a  considerable  amount  of  some  inorganic  salt  C  saltiag  out'),  more 
completely  If  the  solution  be  fully  saturated  by  stirring  with  an  excess  of  the 
powdered  salt.  Should  the  precipitate  be  a  salt  of  a  metal  precipltable  by 
hydrogen  sulfide  in  a  neutral  solntlon,  the  filtered  and  washed  precipitate  may 
be  suspended  In  water  and  the  metal  precipitated  as  sulfide;  after  filtering, 
the  excess  of  hydrogen  sulfide  is  removed  from  the  regenerated  organic  body 
by  boiling,  fixation  by  an  insoluble  metallic  compound,  or  transmitting  a  cur- 
rent of  air  or  a  gas. 

On  saturating  a  solution  of  several  analogous  bodies  with  a  salt,  some  will 
precipitate  only  at  specific  elevated  temperatures,  and  by  slowly  heating  the 
solution  and  filtering  at  the  proper  temperatures,  a  fair  separation  is  possible. 

Two  bodies  may  react  with  a  third  but  one  much  more  slowly  than  the  other, 
so  tbat  by  limiting  the  time  of  contact  previous  to  filtration,  one  may  be 
practically  unaffected,  the  other  completely  transformed,  and  the  two  be 
separable  by  filtration  or  otherwise.  Similarly  the  reaction  with  one  body 
may  be  greatiy  hastened  or  retarded  by  raising  or  lowering  the  temperature 
or  by  other  means. 

When  a  mixture  of  liquids  of  different  congealing  points  Is  cooled,  the  liquid 
of  the  highest  melting  point  first  solidifies  and  can  be  collected  by  expression 
through  a  cloth.  This  mode  of  separation  is  applied  to  the  fats  to  remove 
stearin,  to  mineral  oils  for  paraffin,  etc.,  but  the  results  are  only  approximate 
at  best. 
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Grystallisatloii.  Many  saltii  crystallize  out  more  or  less  completely  when  their 
solntions  are  cooled,  bnt  the  ratios  of  decrease  of  solnbllity  to  decrease  of 
temperature  are  seldom  so  divergent  as  to  allow  of  more  than  an  approximate 
separation. 

In  fractional  crystalllzatlOD,  the  solution  of  several  analogous  salts  is  con- 
centrated by  evaporation  and  allowed  to  cool^  whereupon  the  salt  least  soluble 
crystallizes,  and  as  the  mother-liquor  Is  farther  evaporated  another  separates, 
and  so  on*  Thus,  the  barium  salts  of  the  homologues  of  acetic  acid  crystallize 
in  the  order  of  the  caprate,  pelargonate,  caprylate,  oenan  thy  late,  and  caproate. 
This  process,  however,  is  but  a  beginning,  as  each  crop  of  crystals  is  far  from 
being  unmixed  with  the  others  and  must  again  be  put  through  the  same  routine 
and  its  products  also,  so  that  the  great  number  of  repetitions  demanded  is 
wearying  and  the  method  resorted  to  only  where  no  substitute  can  be  found. 
The  process  is  used  in  the  separation  of  some  of  the  rare  earths,  and  for  dis- 
tinguishing the  dextro-  and  laevo*rotary  varieties  of  certain  optically^neutral 
salts. 

A  precipitant  may  react  with  but  one  element  or  compound  of  a  mixture  to 
form  a  precipitate,  or  at  the  same  time  others  be  brought  to  an  insoluble  state 
but  redissolved  by  the  excess  of  the  reagent.  The  separation  in  the  latter  case 
Is  seldom  as  complete  as  in  tbe  former  since  the  permanent  precipitate  tends 
to  prevent  entire  resolution,  usually  by  inclosnre  or  occlusion,  though  in  some 
cases,  undoubtedly,  a  true  chemical  union  is  established.  As  might  be  pre- 
sumed^ a  considerable  excess  of  the  precipitant  favors  the  resolution  of  the 
soluble  part  of  the  precipitate,  sometimes  to  a  remarkable  extent,  e.  g.,  the 
separation  of  a  ferric  salt  from  salts  of  copper,  chromium,  etc.,  by  precipita- 
tion with  ammonia  is  only  successful  with  a  large  excess  of  the  alkali. 

The  completeness  of  a  separation  depends  mainly  upon  the  degree  of  insolu- 
bility of  the  precipitate  and  the  solubility  of  the  other  constituents  in  presence 
of  the  excess  of  the  precipitant;  yet  the  tendency  of  the  precipitate  to  occlude 
soluble  matters, .  and  their  co-precipitation  should  be  guarded  against. 
With  many  elements  a  precipitation  only  may  take  place  under  widely  varying 
conditions  of  concentration,  temperature,  acidity,  etc.,  without  affecting  either 
the  composition  of  the  precipitate  or  lessening  its  insolubility.  In  a  separa- 
tion»  however,  these  matters  must  be  regulated  more  closely  lest  the  precipi- 
tate retain  a  portion  of  the  other  constituents  or  itself  partly  remain  in  solution. 
When  the  bulk  of  the  precipitate  is  relatively  small  and  its  aggregation  granu- 
lar, one  precipitation  may  be  suiBcient,  but  when  considerable  in  volume  and 
gelatinous  or  flocculent,  it  is  safer  to  dissolve  it  after  filtration,  and  repreclpi- 
tate  —  provided  that  it  is  so  insoluble  that  no  considerable  loss  will  be 
inenrred. 

Occasionally  an  insoluble  precipitant  is  used  for  separations  where  it  is 
necessary  or  desirable  that  no  bodies  be  introduced  into  the  solution  other  than 
are  already  present,  or  for  other  reasons.  An  example  is  the  withdrawal  of 
phosphoric  acid  in  solution  ih  strong  nitric  acid  by  metastannlc  acid  formed 
in  the  solution  by  introducing  metallic  tin  which  is  immediately  oxidized  by  the 
nitdc  acid.  AnoUier  is  the  indirect  determination  of  a  mixture  of  free  formic  and 
acetic  acids  by  boiling  the  aqueous  solution  with  mercuric  oxide.  The  acetic 
acid  dissolves  an  equivalent  of  the  oxide,  mercuric  acetate  passing  into  solu- 
tion, while  the  formic  acid  breaks  up  to  carbonic  acid  and  water  reducing  an 
equivalent  of  tiie  oxide  to  metallic  mercury.  The  residue  is  treated  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  which  dissolves  the  excess  of  mercuric  oxide  and  leaves 
metallic  mercury  ready  for  weighing. 

Fractional  precipitation  presupposes  a  solution  of  two  or  more  analogous 
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elements  or  compoands  a,  5,  Ct each   precipitable  by  ^  reagent  r.    Of 

the  reagent  there  is  introdnced  somewhat  more  than  it  is  jadged  will  saturate 
Cf  (ormiDg  a  precipitate  of  indefinite  amounts  of  ar,br,erj ;  but  on  stand- 
ing for  a  time  a  replacement  occurs,  and  the  precipitate  finally  contains  all  of 

a  as  or  with  more  or  less  of  br.    After  filtering,  the  remainder  of  &,  e, are 

precipitated  in  the  same  way.  Obviously  the  separation  is  never  exact  evea 
though  each  fraction  be  repeatedly  redlssolved  and  fractionally  precipitated.* 

For  example,  if  a  eolation  of  the  nitrates  of  lanthanam,  Btmarlam  and  didymlnm  be 
fractionally  precipitated  by  ammonia  the  first  precipitate  will  be  rich  In  aamarlnm  bat 
also  contain  mach  dldymiam;  the  second  precipitate  is  mainly  didymlnm  mixed  with  some 
lantbannm ;  and  the  third  almost  wholly  lantbannm.  Again,  in  the  analysis  of  meat 
extracts,  the  gelatin  precipitates  when  alcohol  is  added  to  the  aqaeoas  solatlon  to  the 
extent  of  40  per  cent  by  volame,  albomose  at  SO  per  cent,  and  peptones  at  94  per  cent. 

Electrolysis  Is  employed  to  dissociate  a  metal  from  an  add  rest,  and  as  a 
means  of  separation  from  metals  not  deposited  by  a  current  of  moderate 
strength  and  from  non-electrolytes.  It  Is  a  neat  and  accurate  method  where 
available.  Two  metals  can  be  separated  at  one  time  where  one  deposits  on  the 
cathode  in  the  metallic  state,  the  other  on  the  anode  as  an  oxide;  or  succes- 
sively when  their  electrolytes  are  decomposable  only  under  widely  differing 
conditions  (page  (286). 

5.  Dialysis.  This  principle  has  some  applicatlona  In  organic  analysis  tad 
toxicology.  It  utilizes  the  power  possessed  by  the  bodies  known  as  *  crystal- 
loids '  of  penetrating  through  a  porous  septum  (e.  g.,  an  animal  membrane), 
while  other  bodies  known  as  *  colloids '  do  not  pass  through.  To  the  former 
class  belong  the  crystalline  salts,  and  to  the  latter  the  proteids,  gums,  starches, 
gelatin,  etc.  The  process  can  be  used  for  the  separation  of  Inorganic  colloidal 
compounds,  such  as  silicic,  molybdlc,  and  tungstlc  acids,  from  crystalline 
salts,  and  to  separate  alkaloids  from  organic  impurities  or  animal  extractlTea. 
The  same  principle  is  occasionally  applied  to  the  separation  of  gases. 

In  one  form  of  dialyzer  a  small  glass  hoop  has  a  sheet  of  parchment  stretched 
over  the  bottom  forming  a  water-tight  dish  in  which  is  contained  the  liquid  to 
be  dialyzed.  It  Is  half -immersed  In  a  vessel  of  water,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
some  time,  often  several  days,  and  with  frequent  changes  of  the  water,  the 
crystalloid  will  have  passed  out  into  the  water  leaving  the  colloid,  although  the 
separation  is  never  quite  complete.  Other  septa  for  the  purpose  are  bisque- 
clay  Jars,  and  parchment  paper  made  into  tubes  or  thimbles. 

A  simple  modification  is  dne  to  Baner.f  A  fonnel  is  cat  oif  a  short  distance  above  the 
stem,  and  a  parchment  filter  fitted  so  as  to  project  below  the  glass.  The  fonnel  Is  filled 
with  the  eolation  to  be  dialysed  and  supported  in  c  beaker  of  water.  After  aevefa 
changes  of  water  the  greater  part  of  the  crystalloids  will  have  transpired. 

As  the  rapidity  of  the  diffusion  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  difference  in  concentra- 
tion of  the  two  liquids,  time  Is  saved  by  an  arrangement  to  continuously  remove  the  dlf - 
f usate  and  supply  fresh  water.  The  stem  of  a  funnel  is  closed  by  a  rubber  tube  and  screw 
pinch-cock ;  the  solution  to  be  dialyzed  is  held  in  a  plaited  filter  of  parchment  paper*  and 
the  water  conducted  to  the  space  between  the  paper  and  funnel  by  a  rubber  tube.  The 
pinch-cock  is  opened  so  far  that  the  water  fiows  out  In  drops,  and  the  water  In  the  funnel 
IS  kept  at  the  proper  level  by  some  automatic  contrivance  each  as  a  Mariotte's  bottle. 

In  general,  a  separation  is  most  successful  when  the  constituents  bear  to  each 
other  a  comparatively  small  ratio  by  weight.  When  one  of  a  mixture  largely 
predominates  and  Is  precipitated  or  left  insoluble,  the  others  will  often  be 
occluded  or  mechanically  held  in  part;  and  precipitation  of  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  one  body  in  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  another  is  slower  and 
may  be  less  complete  than  if  alone. 


*  Speyers,  Text  book  of  Physical  Ohem  11& 
t  Ohem.  News,  1880— 1—m. 
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The  majority  of  analyses  made  (or  practical  ends  ^  of  oros,  commercial 
metals,  pigments,  oils,  dyes,  crnde  chemicals,  etc.  — call  for  the  separation  of 
the  minor  constltnents  or  impurities  from  the  greatly  preponderating  principal. 
Should  a  specific  solvent  or  precipitant  for  each  of  the  former  be  available, 
the  separation  presents  no  great  difficulties;  otherwise,  a  partial  separation 
can  often  be  made  with  advantage,  dividing  the  original  mixture  into  CI))  the 
greater  part  of  the  major  constltnent  in  a  pure  state,  and  (2),  all  of  the  minor 
constituents  mixed  with  the  remainder  of  the  major.  Farther  separation  of 
(2)  is  proceeded  with  by  snltable  methods,  facilitated  by  the  presence  of  only 
a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  major  constltnent.  Bach  a  preliminary 
separation  may  be  done  in  various  ways. 

1.  A  partial  solution  of  the  major  constituent  may  be  effected  by  a  suitable 
solvent,  provided  always  that  the  minor  constituents  or  imparities  are  practi- 
cally Insolable  both  in  the  solvent  and  Its  solation  of  the  principal  constituent. 
If  not  highly  insolable  and  a  correction  for  solubility  is  attempted,  that  the 
solution  of  the  principal  constituent  is  quite  concentrated  in  regard  to  the 
latter,  must  not  be  forgotten.  The  principal  constituent  must  dissolve  freely 
in  the  solvent,  as  if  only  moderately  soluble  the  separation  is  less  exact. 

When  the  greater  part  of  a  oommarolal  metal  \b  dissolved  by  an  aoid  the  move  electro- 
poeittve  Imparities  remain  Insoiable,  as  when  bar-lead  Is  nearly  dissolved  in  dUote  nitric 
aeld,  the  silver  it  contains  is  concentrated  in  what  remains. 

Or  a  solvent  may  be  chosen  in  which  the  main  constltnent  remains  almost  entirely  nn. 
dissolved.  For  powdered  commercial  metals,  alloys  and  amalgams,  the  solvent  may  be  a 
aolntloB  or  suspension  of  a  salt  of  the  major  constitoent,  the  base  of  the  salt  replacing 
the  minor  eonstitnents  which  pass  into  solnUon.  The  method  is  more  snccessfol  where 
the  latter  are  in  separate  grains  or  crystals  mixed  with  those  of  the  former  and  the  sub- 
stance finely  powdered  than  with  alloys. 

2.  Partial  crystallization.  Where  the  minor  constituents  are  much  less 
soluble  than  the  major,  perhaps  the  most  successful  plan  is  to  prepare  a  con- 
centrated solution,  evaporate  until  crystals  begin  to  form,  and  filter  while  the 
solution  is  hoL  As  sooo  as  a  small  amount  of  crystals  form  in  the  filtrate 
through  its  slow  cooling,  it  is  again  filtered,  and  this  process  is  continued  until 
from  the  color,  shape,  or  other  appearance  of  the  crystals  or  by  qualitative 
tests,  it  is  seen  that  the  mother  liquor  is  free  from  the  minor  coostitaents. 
The  diiferelit  crops  of  crystals  are  united  and  the  further  separation  proceeded 
with  by  a  different  method. 

Sometimes  the  members  of  a  mixture  of  crystal lizable  acids  or  bases  may 
not  differ  in  solubility  so  greatly  as  to  make  possible  a  partial  separation  by  the 
above  method,  bat  by  combination  to  salts  with  a  suitable  base  or  acid  radical, 
the  requisite  difference  will  be  obtained. 

Should  the  major  constituent  be  less  soluble  than  the  minor  ones,  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  former  is  crystallized  out,  the  crystals  redissolved  and  the 
operation  repeated  once  or  of  tener.  The  mother  liquors  are  united  and  further 
treated.  Possibly  a  process  analogous  to  that  of  fractional  distillation  {page 
65)  may  repay  the  time  and  labor  required. 

8.  Partial  precipitation.  A  precipitant  that  has  a  common  but  selective 
action  for  the  various  eonstitnents  is  added  to  their  solution  in  quantity  only 
sofficlent  to  throw  down  either  the  greater  part  of  the  major  constituent  alone, 
or  all  the  minor  constituents  mixed  with  some  of  the  major,  the  amount  greater 
or  less  aa  the  composition  of  the  original  mixture  was  known  and  the  propor- 
tion of  the  precipitant  limited  accordingly.  For  example,  from  a  solation  of  a 
manganons  salt  containing  a  little  ferric  salt,  ammonium  sulfide  precipitates 
first  the  iron,  later  the"manganese.  The  contrast  in  color  between  the  iron  and 
manganese  aulfldes  Is  so  marked  as  to  indicate  when  all  the  iron  has  been  pre* 
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cipltated.  However,  this  method  is  not  to  be  depended  on  where  the  minor 
constituents  of  the  mixture  bear  less  than  a  certain  proportion  to  the  major. 

Another  method  is  to  react  with  the  minor  constituent  by  Introducing  into 
the  solution  some  sparingly  soluble  compound  of  the  major  constituent.  Thus, 
to  a  solution  of  much  potassium  chloride  and  a  little  rubidium  chloride  is 
added  the  slightly  soluble  compound  potassium  platlnchloride;  this  reacts  only 
with  the  rubidium,  precipitating  rubidium  platlnchloride,  an  equivalent  of 
potassium  passiDg  into  solution. 

4.  Other  principles  may  be  employed  as  the  nature  of  the  mixture  indicates. 

DECAHTATIOV  —  FILTRATI01I — WlSHDrft. 

The  separation  of  a  precipitate  from  the  liquid  in  which  it  has  been  formed  is 
an  operation  common  to  most  analyses;  and  frequently  the  collection  of  a  resi- 
due left  after  partial  solution  of  a  solid,  or  the  parting  of  two  immiscible 
liquids  is  called  for. 

Obviously  the  most  direct  procedure  Is  to  allow  the  solid  to  collect  and  pour 
ofi  the  supernatant  liquid,  but  in  practice  this  simple  and  convenient  means  Is 
restricted  to  residues  and  precipitates  of  the  heavier  metals  or  add  radicals,  or 
those  formed  in  light  liquids,  'and  to  some  organic  bodies  that  form  a  viscid 
mass  or  adhere  closely  .to  the  interior  of  the  vessel. 

In  dealing  with  a  metal  precipitated  as  a  spongy  mass  or  left  as  a  powder 
after  extraction  of  another  metal  alloyed  with  it,  the  liquid  is  cantioosly  de- 
canted, and  the  remaining  small  amount  displaced  by  agitating  with  water  and 
pouring  off  until  the  metal  has  been  washed  practically  clean.  Both  the  decant* 
ations  and  washings  are  examined  after  standing  for  a  time  that  any  particles 
of  metal  carried  over  may  be  detected  and  recovered.  The  metal  is  washed 
into  a  light  tared  dished  or  flask,  as  much  of  the  water  decanted  as  possible, 
then  rinsed  once  or  twice  with  strong  alcohol,  dried  at  a  gentle  heat,  and 
weighed.  The  final  drying  is  done  in  a  current  of  some  reducing  gas  should 
the  metal  be  readily  oxidlzable  by  the  air. 

Since  the  residue  or  precipitate  should  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible  dur- 
Ins;  the  decantatlons  and  washings,  the  operation  is  best  performed  In  a  tall 

glass  vessel  shaped  like  the  •  precipitating  jar  *,  Fig.  74,  the  body 
merging  abruptly  into  the  bottom.  The  powder  collects  in  the 
angle  as  the  jar  is  inclined,  allowing  nearly  all  of  the  liquid  to  be 
ponred  off,  and  the  conical  shape  also  tends  to  the  collection  of 
the  precipitate  at  the  bottom.  Where  the  volume  of  the  super- 
natant liquid  is  greater  than  can  be  conveniently  decanted  It  is 
drawn  ott  by  a  narrow  glass  syphon  or  a  large  pipette. 

Precipitates,  residues  from  partial  solution,  and   suspended 
matter  in  general,  if  small  in  balk  and  held  in  a  moderate  volume 
Fig.  74.       ^1  liquid,  can  be  made  to  deposit  quickly  and  in  a  compact  and 
coherent  mass  by  the  aid  of  centrifugal  force. 

The  turbid  liquid  is  transferred  to  a  thick -walled  test-tube,  i>est  having  the 
bottom  drawn  into  a  conical  shape;  small  flasks  or  beakers  of  heavy  glass  may 
also  be  used  in  special  machines. 

The  centrifugal  machine,  *  centrifuge  *  or  *  whirl  *  is  essentially  a  vertical 
iron  shaft  provided  with  a  mechanism  at  the  bottom  by  which  it  can  be 
rotated  at  a  high  speed.  The  power  may  be  a  geared  hand -crank  or  a  small 
electric  or  water  motor.  From  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft  project  a  number  of 
horizontal  radial  arms  symmetric  illy  disposed;  to  the  outer  end  of  each  arm  Is 
hinged  a  holder,  a  metal  cap  of  such  a  size  and  shape  that  the  test-tube  fits 
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flooglT  witliln.  Being  hlDg«d,  the  boldera  bang  verttuUy  wben  tb«  machloe  1> 
St  reat,  but  when  the  Bh&It  Utataa  ■  certain  speed  tbey  rise  to  a  borizoatal 
posltloD,  tbe  moDtb  of  tbe  teet-tnbe  Inward. 

Tbroagb  tb«  centrltDgal  force  Imparted  by  tbe  ispld  ctrcnlu  motion,  Ui« 
liquid  In  beld  In  tbe  teal>tnbe,  and  a  precipitate  of  a  apeclflc  |tra*ltT  greater 
UuD  tbe  liquid  Is  thrown  to  tbe  bottom  ol  tbe  test-tulM  wbere  tt  eventnallT 
coberea  to  a  more  or  less  compftct  layer  leaving  tbe  llqnid  perfectly  clear. 
Vreqnently  tbe  CAbesion  ol  tbe  particles  Is  so  marked  that  tbe  llqnid  can  tw 
entirely  decanted  without  rooalng  tbe  precipitate. 

Tbe  time  required  tor  tbe  deposition  and  tbe  compactness  of  tbe  deposit 
depends  on  tbe  speed  of  tbe  mftohlne.    From  five  to  ten  minutes  rolaUoaat 
from  1,000  to  S,0O0  revolntlona  per  mlnnte  will 
BsniUy  be  snfflclent  for  tbe  purpose. 

P(iidj*a  maetaloe,  ng.  n,  U  speolallj  ilNlgtied  lai  the 
aul;*!*  of  niUB.  WlLhla  the  twaa  l>  a  imall  motol 
vauDd  (oi  an  otdloirr  Inoandeioent  light  ounent  and 
)■  eonBMied  to«  w>eke(  bj  flexible  ooDdaoUng  wires. 
Tbs  (wo  ibeet'iueial  holdan  at  tba  extramliles  of  the 
OTOu-bu  aie  haag  to  it  by  plTota  and  bkTe  the  ataapeof 
Iha  isat'tabe  ooDlataed. 

Giertnar'i  oaDliUnga  hu  a  ceulral  ahalt  inppartad  on 
IMMnMd  bearl  Bgi  ■!  tha  eiliemltlsa.  Fixed  atax  tha  bot- 
teo  I*  a  dink  doping  oatwaid  at  an  angle  ot  aboat  too 
Irom  tha  borlcontal.  On  tlie  disk  are  anamber  of  apilDB 
(lanipa  for  holding  tba  teit-tobea,  and  ■  Ootbt  aorewa 
.down  orer  It.  A  long  Oord  la  wonnd  aronod  tbe  abatt 
•nd  iba  fiea  end  forcibly  palledawar.  Aa  tbe  oord  aa- 
wlndi,  the  ihatt  It  Impelled  to  lotaM  tor  aeTstal  mlnotea 
at  an  Initial  hlKhapeed. 

Hm  centrifuge  la  tonnd  very  nsefnl  in  technical  work,  and  many  of  tbe  quick 
and  fairly  accurate  testa  of  urine,  milk,  sngar,  etc.,  are  doe  to  Its  aid. 

Tbe  thin  coating  ol  a  metal  deposited  by  electrolysis  on  a  smooth  platlnam 
ahe«t  Is  BO  compact  and  Ormly  adherent  that  decaatatlon  ol  tbe  solntlon  and 
waahlog  can  t>e  done  with  tbe  greatest  facility,  but  with  some  metals  and  soiu- 
tiona  it  la  required  tliat  tbe  solution  be  poured  oft  and  the  deposit  washed  while 
tbe  electric  current  oootlnnes  to  pass  between  the  electrodes,  as  If  Interrnpted, 
tbe  ei]rfac«  of  the  deposit  would  be  redlssolved.  For  this  parpoae,  a  syphon 
made  of  a  narrow  glass  tube  Is  filled  with  water  and  tbe  lower  limb  closed  with 
tha  Dager,  then  tbe  shorter  limb  Is  lowered  into  tbe  solution.  As  tbe  llqaid  is 
drawn  np  from  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  vessel,  water  la  gently  poured  In  against  the 
side,  tbe  greater  density  of  the  eolntloik  preventing  their  mlzlcg  to  any  great 
extent. 

Some  organic  bodies  are  thrown  out  of  solntlon  In  tbe  form  of  clots  that  on 
stirring  tbe  solntlon  become  so  tenacloasly  attached  to  the  sides  of  tbe  vessel 
tbat  the  liquid  may  be  poured  oft  perfectly  clear.  In  this  case  tbe  vessel  ts 
commonly  a  light  tared  Brleomyer  flask,  and  after  decanting  the  solntlon  and 
washing  tbe  precipitate,  tbe  latter  Is  dried  by  blowlog  in  a  current  of  dry  air, 
the  flask  heated  gently  meanwhile  provided  this  Is  not  contralndlcated.  Ihe 
Increase  In  weight  of  the  flask  gives  tbe  weight  of  tbe  precipitate. 

It  often  happens  In  technical  analysis  tbat  some  element  or  body  whose 
determination  is  not  reqnlred,  is  to  be  separated  by  precipitation.  To  save  tbe 
time  ol  filtration  and  washing  or  for  other  reasons,  the  clear  cold  solution  may 
be  poored  into  a  measurlog  flask  followed  by  the  precipitant.  After  mixing 
well,  the  turbid  llqnid  Is  made  np  to  tbe  mark  with  water,  again  well  shaken, 
and  allowed   to  settle.    The  greater  part  ol  the  clear  stipernataat  liquid  la 
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poured  off,  and  measored  portiooB,  allqaot  parts  of  the  volame  held  by  the 
measariDg  fla«k,  are  used  for  the  necessary  determinations  as  though  each  was 
the  entire  filtrate.  The  llqnid  may  be  conveniently  drawn  out  by  a  small 
burette  from  which  several  fractional  parts  may  be  tapped  for  separate  exami- 
nation. 

The  space  occupied  by  a  precipitate  or  residue  of  apparent  moderate  bulk  Is 
often  so  small  as  to  be  neglected  with  safety,  for  many  seemingly  voluminous 
precipitates  are  so  attenuated  that  they  In  reality  displace  but  little  of  the 
liquid.  If  the  bulk  is  considerable  in  relation  to  the  volume  of  the  supernatant 
solution,  a  correction  must  be  found  and  applied ;  it  may  be  roughly  deter- 
mined  by  mixing  measured  volumes  of  the  clear  solution  and  precipitant  In  a 
tall  measuring  jar  and  noting  to  what  extent  their  united  volume  is  exaggerated 
by  the  precipitate  produced. 

A  more  accurate  plan  is  as  follows,  on  the  principle  that  the  more  dilate  the  sopema- 

tant  flald,  the  less  Is  any  property  thereof  altered  by  the  space  oooapied  by  a  precipitate ; 

In  other  words,  the  ooncentraiion  of  the  snpematAnt  flaid  varies  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the 

volame  of  the  precipitate,  the  ratio  of  Increase  being  less,  tbe  more  dilate  the  flaid.    One 

method  is  to  make  np  the  tarbld  liqntd  to  a  certAln  volume  Fand  after  settling  to  draw 

oil  an  aliquot  part  V  and  determine  therein  the  valne  of  some  constant  a.    The  remainder 

of  tbe  liquid  in  the  flask  Is  sfraln  diluted  to  V,  the  volume  P  withdrawn,  and  the  same 

constant  again  determined  giving  b.   Then  if  m  Is  the  concentration  of  the  original  sola- 

m  V* 
tlon,  and  x  the  volame  of  the  precipitate,     y^J  ='  ^»  and  a  :  m  : :  6:  m—  a.  Whence  x  » 

aV* 

The  datum  to  be  secured  may  be  either  a  physical  constant  or  the  proportion  of  some 
one  or  more  constituents  —  tbe  weight  of  the  residue  left  on  evaporation  of  the  solution  ie  > 
Offten  convenient.   It  must  be  known,  however,  that  tbe  value  of  tbe  physical  constant 
determined  Is  not  altered  beyond  tbe  normal  by  dilution. 

For  technical  work  on  special  commercial  liquids,  vegetable  extracts,  saps, 
eta,  flasks  may  be  purchased  that  are  calibrated  to  hold  a  standard  volume  of 
the  llqnid  plus  the  volume  of  a  certain  precipitate  formed  therein  or  an  in- 
aolable  residue,  obviating  the  necessity  of  a  correction  for  the  latter. 

With  precipitates  that  are  slow  to  settle,  instead  of  decantatloui 
the  bulk  of  the  liquid  can  be  filtered  through  a  dry  paper.  Excep- 
tions are  highly  volatile  liquids,  where  the  unavoidable  evaporation 

would  increase  their  concentration.  But  pre- 
cipitates settle  more  readily  and  can  be  decanted 
from  more  easily  when  formed  In  a  light  volatile 
liquid  than  in  an  aqueous  solution. 

To  part  two  immiscible  liquids,  as  an  oil  from 
a  watery  solution,  the  mixture  Is  poured  into  a 
separatory  funnel ,  Fig.  70.  The  stem  should 
be  short  and  wide,  and  cut  off  obliquely  that 
it  may  readily  empty,  and  tbe  funnel  have  a 
narrow  bore  for  a  short  distance  above  the 
stopcock.  Tbe  lower  stratum  Is  drawn  by 
the  tap  from  the  upper  layer,  and  if  necessary, 
the  latter  washed  by  alternately  agitating  with 
water  or  some  solution  and  drawing  off  when 
the  layers  have  formed.  Tbe  traces  of  oil 
Fig.  76.  always  carried  off  In  an  aqueous  solution  are 

recovered  by  shaking  the  latter  with  an  organic  solvent,  then  sepa- 
rating as  above.  P^     ^^ 

A  simpler  form  of  separator  without  a  stop*cock  is  shown  In  Fig.  IS.    In  the  wide  steal 
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of  a  faimel  la  a  tlghly  flUlng  cork  A,  throngh  it  passing  a  glass  tube  B.  The  top  of  the 
Uibe  has  bean  sealed,  and  perforated  at  0  with  a  small  bole  bj  heating  the  tabe  at  that 
point  with  a  line  blowpipe  flame  and  applying  snctlon  at  the  open  end.  The  tube  U 
Inserted  In  the  oork  only  so  far  that  O  is  below  the  top  of  the  cork.  The  mixture  of  liquids 
Is  poured  into  the  funnel,  and  when  stratliloatlon  has  taken  place  the  tabe  is  poshed  ap 
until  the  hole  lost  appears  above  the  oork,  retracting  the  tube  as  soon  as  the  lower  layer 
has  ran  out  throngh  B. 

In  another  oontrlTanoe  the  liqnlds  are  held  in  a  test- tabe  closed  by  a  loosely  fitting 
oork  throngh  which  passes  a  pipette,  Ftg.  77.  After  the  llqnidi»  have  separated,  the 
pipette  Is  ndjnsted  until  the  lower  orifice  nearly  reaches  the  burface  of  the  lower  layer; 
the  upper  layer  Is  then  withdrawn  by  suotion.  A  long<4abber  tabe  passed  oyer  the  top 
of  the  pipette  wUl  facilitate  the  operation. 

FILTBATION. 

Bat  it  is  the  exception  that  a  precipitate  or  residae  is  so  dense^  heavy  and 
coherent  that  the  liquid  may  be  decanted  or  syphoned  perfectly  clear,  so  that  a 
mediam  mast  be  interposed  whose  pores  are  so  minute  as  to  retain  solids,  even 
in  fine  powder^  yet  not  obstruct  the  rapid  passage  of  a  liquid. 

The  nature  of  both  the  solid  and  the  liquid  must  be  considered  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  filtering  medium.  The  precipitate  may  be  curdy,  like  silver  chloride ; 
gelatinous,  like  aluminum  hydrate;  crystalline,  as  ammonium  maogaoous 
phosphate;  or  pulverulent,  as  barium  sulfate;  frequently  shrlnkiug  or  crystal- 
lizing on  standing  from  a  voluminous  flocculent  condition  to  a  dense  pulver- 
ulent form ;  while  a  residue  left  after  the  partial  solution  of  a  substance  may 
resemble  any  of  the  above^  or  if  complex  in  character,  a  mixture  of  two  or 
more.  The  supernatant  liquid  may  be  acid,  neutral  or  alkaline,  dilute  or  con- 
centrated, hot  or  cold.  To  meet  these  widely  different  conditions,  various 
media  for  filtration  are  in  use. 

Paper.  We  have  in  unglazed  paper  a  material  well  suited  to  the  majority  of 
iiltrations.  For  quantitative  analysis  it  is  prepared  from  linen  or  a  mixture  of 
linen  and  cotton,  undergoing  an  elaborate  treatment  during  its  manufacture  to 
eliminate  foreign  matter  and  give  a  product  of  almost  pure  cellulose.  An 
analysis  of  a  German  paper  showed:  — 

Moisture  at  100  <^ 5.86  ' 

Ash 87 

Hydrocellulose,  soluble  in  alcohol 78 

Lignin,  etc None 

Cellulose 93.69 

Much  of  the  inorganic  matter  or  ash  (chiefly  silicates  of  calcium  and  iron) 
may  be  dissolved  out  of  the  paper^  or  the  pulp  during  the  manufacture,  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  practically  aU  the  remainder  by  hydrofluoric  acid. 
Through  the  previous  elimination  of  the  ash,  its  introduction  into  an  acid  fluid 
during  filtration  is  avoided,  and  when  a  filter  is  burned  with  a  precipitate,  this 
**  extracted  "  paper  leaves  so  small  a  proportion  of  ash  that  no  account  need 
be  taken  of  its  weight  even  from  the  larger  sizes  of  filters. 

All  grades  of  paper  can  be  purchased  in  large  sheets  of  different  thickness 
and  closeness  of  fiber,  or  ready  cut  in  circles  of  various  sizes,  either  extracted 
or  untreated.  The  best  known-  manufacturers  are  J.  H.  Munktell,  of  Gryksbro, 
Sweden;  Carl  Schleicher  &  Schuell,  of  Duren,  Bhenish  Prussia;  and  Max 
Dreverhoff,  ol  Dresden;  their  products  are  also  acid  extracted  by  several 
Snropean  and  American  firms  who  market  the  washed  paper  under  their  own 
trade -marks. 

Other  conditions  being  the  same,  the  rapidity  of  a  filtration  is  governed  more 
by  the  compactness  of  the  fiber  than  the  thickness  of  the  paper,  a  thinner 
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yariety  being  often  less  readily  permeable  than  a  heavier  one.  For  qoantlta* 
tive  analysis  it  is  well  to  keep  in  stock  several  grades  of  paper  —  one  for  gen- 
eral work,  one  for  finely  divided  precipitates^  and  one  for  precipitates  that  have 
a  tendency  to  clog  the  paper.  For  general  work  may  be  recommended  the 
8.  &  S.  Nos.  595}  597  and  598,  the  Mnnktell  Nos.  2  and  8,  and  the  Dreverhofl 
No.  480;  and  the  extracted  paper  8.  &  8.  Nos.  589  and  590,  Mnnktell  Nos.  0 
and  00,  and  Dreverhoff  Nos.  400  and  418.  To  retain  the  finest  precipitates 
8.  &  8.  No.  575,  602,  and  589  "  bine  ribbon  "  or  Mnnktell  No.  100,  and  for  oils, 
Juices,  etc.,  8.  &  8.  No.  584  or  591,  or  Dreverhoff  No.  380.  The  sizes  moetij 
nsed  in  analysis  are  9,  II  and  13.5  cm.  in  diameter.* 

Or  the  chemist  may  purchase  the  paper  In  sheets  and  extract  it  with  add. 
The  bottom  of  a  bottle  is  cnt  oil  and  a  rubber  tube  with  a  pinch-cock  joined  to 
a  glass  tube  passed  through  a  cork  in  the  neck.  The  paper  is  cat  into  circles 
of  the  proper  sizes  and  digested  over  night  with  dilate  hydrochloric  acid;  then 
washed  with  distilled  water,  thoroughly,  since  if  a  trace  of  acid  remains,  tlie 
dried  paper  will  be  found  brittle  and  worthless. 

Many  ipeoially  prepared  papera  are  now  mannfaotored,  or  have  been  snggested,  deaisiied 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  teohnleal  ohemist.  Staroh-free  and  fmt-free  papers  are 
on  the  market  for  nse  in  the  analysis  of  materials  containing  these  bodies,  in  the  form  of 
olroles,  stripe  for  coiling,  and  thimble- shapes  for  extraction.  It  has  been.proposed  to 
ntilixe  the  decolorizing  property  of  animal  charcoal,  and  the  absorptive  power  of  hide- 
powder  for  tannin  and  the  like,  by  mixing  a  certain  proportion  of  these  in  the  paper-palp. 
The  paper  may  be  hardened  or  toaghened  snfliciently  to  resist  the  pressnre  of  the  Alter 
pump  by  treatment  with  nitric  add,  or  the  palp  partially  or  entirely  converted  into  nitre- 
cellnlose  which  is  said  to  filter  more  rapidly  as  well  as  bam  more  quickly  than  the 
nntreated. 

To  support  the  paper  daring  filtration,  funnels  made  of  chemical  glassware 

are  almost  invariably  employed.    The  interior  should  be 

a  true  cone  at  an  angle  of  60  ^  or  nearly  so,  and  the  stem 

^  ■    .    U-  .    ..i       narrow  and  uniform  in  bore  that  it  may  fill  with  the 

liquid  during  filtration.    They  are   held   in   a  wooden 
stand.  Fig.  78,  of  which  the  best  form  has  the  supporting 

^ I ^ .     arm  of  snlficient  breadth  to  cover  the  beaker  receiving 

(  \    the  filtrate,  protecting  it  from  dust;  if  too  narrow  for 

this  purpose  the  beaker,  as  well  as  the  funnel.  Is  covered 
Fig.  78.    Vu         ^y  ^  watch-glass. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  keep  the  contents  of  the  funnel  hot  during  a  filtration  — 
AS  when  a  melted  fat  is  to  be  dariHed  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the  less  fusible  stearin 
solidifying  and  remaining  on  the  filter  while  the  liqaldoleln  passes  through,  or  to  prevent 
a  solution  of  a  soap  from  setting  to  a  Jelly.  Here  the  funnel  is  encased  in  a  double  sheet- 
metal  Jacket  containing  water  or  a  salt  solution  kept  boiling  by  a  burner  beneath  a  pro- 
jecting arm.f  If»  on  the  other  hand,  the  contents  must  be  maintained  at  a  lower  tempera* 
tore  than  that  of  the  laboratory,  as  in  dealing  with  a  precipitate  whose  solubility  decreases 
with  the  temperature,  the  funnel  Is  surrounded  by  a  coil  of  metal  pipe  through  which 
circulates  ice-water  or  chilled  brine. 

Foieelaln,  hard -rubber,  and  stone 
ware  funnels  have  an  occasional  use 
in  special  technical  analyses. 

Filtration.  A  paper  is  chosen 

so  large  that  the   precipitate 

will  not  more  than  half  fill  it 

and   the  circle  folded   Into  a 

^iS-  79.  quadrant  as  at  A,  Fig.  79.    A 


«  ••  These  filters  must  satisfy  the  highest  pretensions  of  the  most  painful  analytical 

ch»  mist." 

t  Chem.  News,  1894—1—60. 
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glM8  fnnnel  Is  selected  nhooe  slant  height  Is  at'  least  ODe-tioarter  at  an  iDch 
greater  than  tbe  radlas  of  the  flter;  II  It  be  of  an  angle  of  exactly  60^  the 
filter  will  lit  sniiKly  thronghoat,  bnt  as  few  funnels  can  be  fonnd  that  are 
not  of  a  greaier  or  less  angle,  the  paper  mnet  be  folded  aoqordlngly.  After 
molBtenlDg  with  water,  any  air-babbles  beneath  the  paper  are  pressed  oat 
hy  tbe  fingers.  The  InnDel  is  InTerted  and  the  stem  filled  with  water  from 
thr  wash -bottle. 

Otber  ways  of  loldfog  are  shown  at  C,  and  D  which  allow  a  more  rapid  fil- 
traUon — tbe  re-entrant  folds  of  D  are  held  to  plac«  by  abent  giaia  rod.*  It 
la  well  tor  tatnre  nse  to  make  two  file  marks  on  the  edge  of  each  tannel  show- 
ing bow  far  one  told  of  the  paper  should  overlap  at  tbe  edge  to  Insnre  a  perfect 
fltdng  filter. 

Hnch  time  will  be  saved  by  allowing  the  precipitate  or  Insolable  matter  to 
settle  before  filtration,  and  retaining  it  in  the  beaksr  as  far  as  can  be  done 
until  tbe  llqnld  has  passed  through  the  filter.  To  prevent  splashing,  a  glass 
rod  with  rotuded  ends  will  assist  to  directing  the  stream  against  tbe  paper 
near  Its  edge;  and  the  orifice  of  the  stem  of  the  fnnnel  should  tooch  tbe  aide 
of  the  receiving  vessel.  When  as  mncb  as  possible  of  the  llqnld  bas  been  mn 
IhroDgb,  the  precipitate  may  be  washed  by  decantatioa  or  bronght  directly 
on  tbe  filter,  finshlng  ont  the  last  portton  bj  holding  the  beaker  in  an  Inclined 
poaltion  over  tbe  fannel  and  directing  a  stream  of  water  from  tbe  wash  bottle 
around  the  Interior, 

Unullr  tbe  predpltMe  ii 
bonom :  Id  the  few  InBtanoea 
to  link  br  dilation  vitb  water. 

SDslnenof  miulia  oi  Unas  ololta  or  oliainiilg  aklB  andoonleal  bags  of  teltare  ol  oooa- 
fiouHl  DM  tot  removing  groai  particle*  from  a  vegetable  eitnct  or  similar  llqnld,  tod  t. 
uMU  Olter'preM  ma;  lerve  to  huten  tbe  operation.  From  tbe  large  amoant  of  m>- 
Icrlal  nHd  la  aiunlnatlon*  of  lbl>  kind,  amnll  meehanioal  loaaes  are  not  o{  so  DQob 
CDDMqiienea. 

Aplngol cotton-wool, beat  of  the  kind  aold  for  anrgloal  poipoMa  aa" 
ton "  ta  naed  to  oloae  a  tonaal  stem  or  peioolator.    It  la  011I7  anltable  for  ati 
BWTM  particles,  ai  If  oompaoted  enongb  to  retain  flue  powdara  the  filtntii 
TBij  Blow  on  aeooant  of  tbe  amall  •nrlaoe  expoaed.f 

Other  filtering  mediatns.  Concentrated  mineral  acids, 
strong  alkali  solntionB,  and  powerful  oxidizers  like  chromic 
add  and  the  permanganates  destroy  or  are  acted  on  by 
paperand  otber  organic  filters,  and  for  these  liquids  there  is 
chosen  some  inorganic  substance  that  Is  unaffected.  A 
DKdlnm  free  from  carbon  is  nsed  for  organic  residues  and 
predpltatee  that  are  to  be  afterward  subjected  to  an  nltl- 
tnata  analysis  without  removing  from  the  filter. 

The  mineral  asbestos  (actlnollte)  Is  practically  unaltered 
by  contact  With  chemical  solntloos  Inclndlng  the  acids 
(hydrofluoric  excepted),  ttaoagb  long  digestion  with  Strong 
acids  will  dissolve  small  amounts  ot  the  constltnents  of 
the  pure  mineral.  It  Is  Infnsble  up  to  a  white  heat.  Un- 
like those  of  vegetable  origin,  tbe  filaments  cannot  be 
felted  Into  thin  sheets,  so  that  a  filter  Is  prepared  by  cut- 
ting the  asbestos  across  the  fiber  into  short  lengths  and 
boiling  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  to  extract  any  oxide 
ot  Iron,  soluble  silicates,  etc,  that   may  accompany  the  Fig. 

mineral.    The  disintegrated  fibers  are  then  stirred  up  with  vrater. 
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In  a  funnel  or  carbon  tnbe  is  laid  a  disk  of  platlnom  ganze  or  a  ciicolar 
plate  of  glass  or  porcelain  perforated  with  nameroos  fine  holes,  of  such  a 
diameter  as  to  rest  a  short  distance  above  the  fnnnel  stem.  As  the  disk  is 
apt  to  be  displaced  daring  filtration,  it  is  safer  to  snbstitnte  for  it  a  flat  closely 
rolled  coil  of  heavy  platinum  wire.  Fig.  80,  the  inner  end  bent  at  a  right  angle 
to  the  coil  and  extending  through  the  funnel  stem,  thus  preventing  the  coil  from 
being  more  than  slightly  tilted. 

The  asbestos  pulp  is  poured  in  the  fnnnel  until,  when  the  water  has  drained 
away,  there  is  left  a  layer  of  fibers  one-eighth  inch  or  more  in  thickness. 
Water  holding  in  suspension  the  finest  particles  is  then  poured  in  until  the 
layer  is  covered  by  a  thin  close  film  that  will  retain  a  finely  divided  precipitate. 
During  the  filtration  the  liquid  and  wash-water  must  be  run  into  the  funnel 
carefully  in  order  that  the  asbestos  may  not  be  disturbed.  Usually  the  funnel 
is  a  part  of  the  vacuum  filtering  apparatus  (page  93),  and  in  this  case  the  pre- 
caution is  of  less  import,  as  the  asbestos  is  held  to  a  more  compact  condition 
by  the  pressure  of  the  air. 

The  Gooch  crucible,  Fig.  81,  Is  made  of  platinum,  sometimes 
of  porcelain,  and  has  a  flat  bottom  perforated  with  many  fine 
holes.  During  a  filtration  the  crucible  is  held  in  a  funnel  by 
the  aid  of  a  wide  rubber  band  drawn  over  the  edge.  The  fun- 
nel stem  is  inserted  in  the  cork  of  a  filtering-flask  or  bell -Jar 
connected  with  a  vacuum-pump,  and  the  bottom  of  the  crucible 
covered  with  a  layer  of  asbestos  as  described  above,  of  a  thick- 
ness of  from  one  to  five  millimeters  according  to  the  texture 
of  the  asbestos  and  the  fineness  of  the  precipitate  to  be  held. 
After  preparing  the  crucible  it  is  ignited  and  weighed  before 
filtration.  Fig.  81. 

For  filtering  an  organic  reildae  or  preolpttate  that  Is  to  be  sabmltted  to  an  elemeatary 
analyslB,  a  platlnam  boat  with  perforated  bottom  and  held  In  a  funnel  of  the  same  shape 
ta  prepared  In  the  same  way  as  a  Goooh  craolble.  After  filtration  and  washing  the  boat 
can  be  Inserted  bodily  Into  a  oombastion  tnbe  wlthont  need  of  transferring  the  oontents. 

As  substitutes  for  asbestos  there  have  been  proposed  anthra- 
cene precipitated  to  flocoose  tufts,  it  being  Insoluble  In  most 
reagents  except  the  strong  acids  and  some  organic  liquids,  and 
ts  entirely  Tolatlle  at  a  moderate  heat;  and  a  metallic  felt,  such 
as  spongy  platinum,  a  layer  formed  in  the  crucible  by  packing 
in  ammonium  platlnlo  chloride,  then  driving  off  the  ammonium 
and  chlorine  by  heating  to  redness. 

Glass-wool  (matted  filaments  of  Bohemian  glass)  gives  a 
filter  so  open  in  texture  that  it  Is  adapted  only  to  the  straining 
of  precipitates  of  the  coarsest  nature.  For  certain  purposes  a 
layer  over  or  under  an  asbestos  felt  affords  a  quick  filtration  and 
a  dear  filtrate.  A  thin  jar  of  unglaaed  clay  or  porcelain  retains 
the  most  finely  divided  matter  (even  bacteria  are  held)  but  is 
mostly  used  for  clarification  only,  or  where  corrosive  liquids 
are  to  be  filtered. 

Sand  or  powdered  glass  or  quarts  Is  the  medium  in  a  few 

filtratlons  where  the  precipitate  Is  fairly  coarse  and  Is  to  be 

redissolved  after  filtration  and  washing.    A  glass  rod  A.  Fig. 

82,  greater  In  diameter  than  the  bore  of  the  stem  of  the  fnnnel 

has  Its  lower  end  drawn  out  Into  a  conical  point  B  which 

doses  the  apex  so  nearly  that  while  a  fluid  readily  passes,  the 

particles  of  sand  heaped  around  it  are  retained.   After  filtra- 

Fis.  82.  tlon  and  washing,  the  rod  is  withdrawn  and  the  predpltate 

and  sand  flushed  with  water  through  the  stem  Into  a  beaker.    For  volometrio  analysis 

the  admixture  of  sand  with  the  precipitate  is  of  no  consequence. 
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BftpiJ  flltration.  Even  under  condtttons  the  most  favorable,  a  filtration  takes 
considerable  time  and  attention  and  is  especially  tedious  when  dealing  with 
gelatinous  and  slimy  precipitates,  or  with  liqalds  slowly 
evolving  gases.    A  number  of  deyioes  have  been  proposed 
to  hasten  the  passage  of  the  liquid  through  the  filter,  such 
as  applying  centrifugal  force  in  a  centriftigey  increasing  the 
pressure  of  the  air  on  the  liquid  in  the  funnel,  etc.    But 
two  of  these  are  in  common  use.    In  the  first,  the  funnel 
stem  is  lengthened  to  the  extent  of  a  foot  or  more  by  attach- 
ing a  narrow  glass  tube  with  a  loop  near  the  middle ;  as  the    Fig.  88.    1  to  V« 
tube  fills  with  the  flltjpate,  the  column  exerts  a  tension  pro- 
portionate to  its  length. 

The  second  is  the  well  Inown  invention  of  Bunsen,  utilizing  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  funnel  by  maintaining  a  more 
or  less  complete  vacuum  in  the  funnel  stem.  It  has  three  essential  parts;  a 
funnel  and  cone  for  the  filter,  an  air-tight  receiver  for  the  filtrate,  and  a  pump 
to  exhaust  the  air. 

The  funnel  should  be  very  nearly  of  an  angle  of  60^  since  the  apex  of  the 
moist  paper  is  too  weak  to  withstand  the  increased  pressure  and  must  be  sup- 
ported by  a  perforated  cone  of  that  angle  made  of  sheet  platinum,  Fig.  88,  and 
the  filter  folded  to  fit  both.  Or  the  cone  may  be  nearly  as  large  as  the  interior 
of  the  body  of  the  funnel,  a  flange  from  the  edge  resting  on  the  edge  of  the 
funnel  with  a  soft  rubber  gasket  interposed  to  make  the  junction  air-tight. 

Another  device  la  a  flat  clioiilar  plate  of  slightly  less  diameter  than  the  fannel-rlm  and 
pvofnsely  perforated  with  small  boles.  The  plate  lays  horizontally  In  the  f annel  a  short 
dUtanoe  below  the  rim,  and  on  It  la  laid  a  circle  of  Alter  paper  of  slightly  greater  diam- 
eter. In  an  Improvement  the  edge  of  the  plate  has  a  peripheral  U-shaped  groove  in  which 
Is  held  a  rubber  ring  to  make  an  alr-tlght  Jnnotlon  between  the  plate  and  funnel. 

The  f  unnelHstem  passes  through  a  cork  or  rubber  stopper  inserted  in  the  neck 
of  a  flask  of  thick  glass  with  a  side  tube  connecting  with  the  pump,  or  of  a 

tubulated  bell-jar  resting  on  a  ground-glass  plate  and 
inclosing  a  beaker.  Fig.  84.  The  filtrate  passes  through 
the  funnel  stem  in  alternate  bands  of  liquid  and  bubbles 
of  air,  and  as  the  latter  emerge 
from  the  orifice,  tend  to  spat- 
ter the  liquid  In  all  direc- 
tions; for  this  reason  the 
stem  should  be  of  sufficient 
length  to  reach  well  into  the 
beaker,  passing  through  a 
small  hole  in  a  watch  glass 
covering  it.  Or  a  small  in- 
Plg.  84.  verted  iunnel  may  be  closely 

attached  to  the  stem  by  rubber  tubing. 

In  the  modlfleatlon  of  the  filter  flask  desorlbed  by  Wal- 
ther,*  the  neck  Is  expanded  to  a  conical  shape  conforming 
to  the  usual  angle  of  glass  funnels.  Between  the  expan- 
sion and  the  body  of  the  funnel  la  placed  a  rubber  ring. 
AdTuntages  are  that  no  cork  Is  needed  and  funnels  of 
different  slaed  stems  are  aooommodated  equally  well. 

The  pump  for  exhausting  the  air  Is  made  of  glass 
or  brass  on  the  principle  of  the  tromp6  or  Sprengel's 


Fig.  85,    V« 


•AmOyst,  1808- SOfi. 
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mercary  pump.  Fig.  86  shows  in  secUon  an  eiflcient  and  rapid  working  brass 
pnmp  designed  by  Richards.  The  inlet  is  threaded  for  screwing  to  a  faucet 
delivering  water  under  pressure.  The  water  enters  at  A  and  as  it  passes  the 
contraction  in  the  tube  at  B  drags  air  from  C  with  it,  the  foam  flowing  out 
through  D.  C  is  joined  by  rubber  tubing  to  the  filtering  fiask;  an  empty  wash- 
bottle  may  be  interposed  between  C  and  the  filtering  flask  for  the  purpose  of 
intercepting  and  retaining  any  water  drawn  back  from,  the  waste-pipe  below 
D^  which  may  happen  when  the  water  supply  is  suddenly  checked. 

Chapman's  filter  pump  is  somewhat  slower  in  action  than  Richards',  but  gives 
eventually  a  remarkably  complete  ezbaustion  under  favorable  conditions.  A 
rubber  valve  in  the  pump  serves  the  purpose  of  the  empty  wash-bottle. 

A  blast  of  steam  or  highly  compressed  air  will  answer  as  a  substitute  for  the 
stream  of  water. 

The  tension  of  the  vacuum  obtainable  with  a  pump  of  the  above  description 
is  governed  mainly  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  water  fiows  past  B,  this 
depending  on  the  initial  pressure  and  the  vertical  length  of  the  waste-pipe.  In 
practice,  by  reason  of  leakage  of  air  through  and  around  the  filter  and  else- 
where, the  tension  in  the  filtering  flask  is  seldom  reduced  below  half  an  atmos- 
phere; however,  a  higher  exhaustion  is  not  often  required  in  ordinary 
analytical  work. 

Varioas  devloes  may  be  adopted  to  obtain  a  moderate  vacaam  where  a  flow  of  water  la 
not  available,  and  for  a  description  of  these  reference  may  be  had  to  the  original  papers. 

A  fllter  paper  is  folded  to  exactly  fit  the  funnel.  Inserted  and  moistened  with 
water.  The  pump  is  then  started  with  a  stream  so  slow  as  to  give  only  a  mod- 
erate vacuum  —  a  higher  one  is  apt  to  tear  the  paper  or  clog  it  with  the  finer 
floating  particles  of  the  precipitate.  When  all  the  precipitate  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  fllter  and  before  it  has  shrunken,  the  washing  fluid  is  poured 
on  from  a  beaker.  The  vacuum  may  be  then  increased  to  the  full  capacity 
of  the  pumpy  when  two  or  three  additional  washings  will  suffice,  since  the 
atmospheric  pressure  drives  the  wash-water  throuj^h  so  rapidly  that  there  is 
but  little  diffusion  of  the  adhering  part  of  one  washing  into  the  following 
one.  The  pressure  compacts  the  precipitate  to  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
apparent  orlgioal  volume. 

Advantages.  As  the  great  merit  of  this  device  lies  In  the  rapidity  with  which 
precipitates  may  be  flltered  and  the  facility  of  their  washing.  It  is  especially 
acceptable  in  technical  work  where  time  Is  so  important  a  consideration.  Yet 
instances  are  not  few  where  its  employment  is  certainly  unadvisable  —  the 
tendency  of  some  slimy  precipitates  to  compact  to  an  almost  impervious  varnish 
against  the  fllter  increases  with  the  pressure,  as  does  that  of  flnely  divided 

ones  to  run  through  a  paper  of  ordinary 
porosity;  moreover  the  precipitate  cannot  so 
well  be  protected  from  dust  and  laboratory 
fumes  by  covering  the  funnel  as  in  the  ordinary 
method  of  flltratlon.  On  the  whole  the  student 
.  yV^  win  do  well  to  adopt  the  older  plan  Until  he  has 
become  familiar  with  the  behavior  of  precip- 
itates of  different  aggregation  and  the  best  way 
of  dealing  with  them. 

In  Oarmlohael's  device,  Fig.  86,^  for  upward  filtration* 
a  long  glass  tube  A  B  Is  twice  bent  at  right  angles.   One 

limb  passes  at  B  through  a  T-tube  O  D.    Terminating 

.  the  other  limb  la  a  small  rose  or  bulb  A  flattened  be- 

^^S*  ^^*  neath  to  a  circle  about  an  Inch  |n  diameter  which  Is  per- 


DC 
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•  Crookes,  Select  Methods,  6S6. 
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fonted  1)7  many  Ada  holes.  The  reoelTlng  Teesel  li  a  beaker  with  edge  ground  flat» 
elosed  by  a  glass  plate  B  F,  and  exhausted  through  a  connection  of  the  branch  D  of  the 
T*tnbe  with  a  vacuum-pump,  air- tightness  being  secured  by  rubber  tubing  and  sheeting. 

A  moistened  filter  paper  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  bulb  is  pressed  against  It,  the 
pump  Is  started,  and  the  bulb  lowered  into  the  dish  containing  the  solution  to  be  filtered. 
After  filtration  the  precipitate  is  washed  by  pouring  water  into  the  dish. 

The  apparatus  of  the  size  described  Is  only  suited  to  small  precipitates.  It  Is 
recommended  that  the  precipitation  be  done  in  a  small  tared  platinum  dish,  and  after 
washing,  the  papbr  and  adhering  precipitate  blown  back  into  the  dish  ready  for  drying  or 
Ignition  and  weighing. 

Filtration  of  Uqolds  and  gases.  Two  immiscible  liquids  can  be  parted  by 
filtration  through  paper  or  other  medium.  Before  pouring  in  the  mixture  the 
filter  is  wetted  by  the  same  liquid  as  the  heayier  of  the  two,  and  throughout 
the  filtration  It  should  always  contain  some  of  the  heavier  liquid,  as  otherwise 
part  of  the  lighter  may  also  pass  through. 

The  filtration  of  a  fat  or  fatty  add  from  an  aqueous  solution  may  also  be  done  by  cool- 
ing the  mixture  to  the  point  of  solidification  of  the  former,  with  constant  stirring.  The 
disintegrated  particles  are  readily  filtered  through  paper  by  a  light  suction,  and  on 
washing  with  cold  water  show  no  tendency  to  pass  through. 

Oases  are  freed  from  suspended  soot  or  fume  by  passage  through  a  scrubber,  usually 
a  long  U-tabe  packed  with  moist  cotton  or  asbestos. 


A  pulverulent  precipitate,  especially  when  but  recently  formed,  may  be  so 
finely  divided  as  to  pass  through  the  pores  of  even  a  thick  or  specially  prepared 
paper.  It  may  save  a  reflltration  to  replace  the  beaker  receiving  the  filtrate  by 
another,  after  decanting  the  clear  liquid  but  before  transferring  the  precipi- 
tate to  the  filter,  and  should  the  filtrate  or  washings  be  turbid,  to  return  it  to 
the  filter  until  what  it  passes  is  perfectly  clear. 

When  it  Is  anticipated  that  a  precipitate  is  so  finely  divided  that  it  will  pass 
the  paper:  (1),  two  filters  should  be  used,  inclosing  one  within  the  other 
with  the  plications  counterposed  so  as  to  bring  the  single  thickness  of  the  in- 
terior against  the  triple  fold  of  the  exterior.  Sometimes  a  triple  filter  of  the 
ordinary  quality  is  safer,  although  one  paper  of  a  specially  close  texture  (sach 
as  the  Dreverhoff*s  No.  400),  or  paper  that  has  been  indurated  may  answer; 
(2),  after  decanting  the  clear  fluid,  the  precipitate  may  be  stirred  up  with 
some  inert  fibrous  or  gelatinous  substance  to  entangle  the  fine  powder,  such 
as  cellulose  (prepared  by  beating  up  filter  paper  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid 
and  washing  the  residue);  recently  precipitated  aluminum  hydrate;  albumin, 
to  be  subsequently  coagulated  by  boiling  the  solution;  or  a  few  drops  of 
collodion,  water  precipitating  the  pyroxylin  from  its  alcohol- ether  solution; 
(8),  heating  the  flaid  before  or  after  precipitation  causes  the  finer  particles 
to  coalesce  to  larger  ones ;  moreover  a  hot  liquid  always  passes  through  paper 
more  rapidly  than  when  cold  by  reason  of  its  lessened  viscosity;  (4),  col- 
loidal precipitates  filter  clear  when  a  certain  proportion  of  an  inorganic  salt  is 
dissolved  in  the  supernatant  liquid.  The  character  of  the  precipitate  and  the 
after  treatment  intended  will  determine  which,  if  any,  of  the  above  may  be 
adopted. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  precipitates  and  residues  are  of  a  nature  tending  to 
dog  the  pores  of  the  paper  and  retard  the  filtration  to  an  annoying  extent. 
Bibbed  or  corrugated  filters,  funnels  internally  fiuted,  and  other  devices  to  In- 
terrupt contact  of  the  paper  with  the  glass,  while  materially  hastening  filtra- 
tion, are,  from  the  dlfiflcnlty  or  impossibility  of  thoroughly  washing  the 
precipitate  and  filter,  limited  to  such  flltratlons  as  require  only  the  examina- 
tion of  an  aliquot  part  of  the  filtrate. 
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Generally,  sach  precipltfttes  are  best  handled  by  heating  the  flnid  before 
precipitation,  afterwards  boiling  for  a  short  time  —  long  boiling  is  apt  to  cause 
the  precipitate  to  become  slimy.  The  washing  is  done  by  decantation  keeping 
the  precipitate  in  the  beaker,  as  far  as  may  be,  antll  the  washing  is  nearly 
completed.  As  in  the  case  of  a  pnlverolent  precipitate,  a  vehicle  may  be. 
intermixed  with  the  liquid,  bat  here  a  dense  powder  like  silica,  kaolin, 
magnesia  or  calclam  carbonate,  though  it  mast  always  be  predetermined  tliat 
no  soluble  matter  is  absorbed  by  the  powder  from  the  solution. 

When  a  liquid  or  precipitate  must  be  shielded  from  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
daring  filtration,  a  device  similar  to  the  Carmichael  filter  (page  94)  may  be 
fitted  to  a  wide-month  bottle  through  the  cork  of  which  passes  also  a  tabe 
conveying  a  current  of  some  non-oxidizing  gas,  and  a  funnel-tube  to  introduce 
the  precipitant  and  wash  water.  In  filtering  dilute  solutions  of  the  caustic 
alkalies  or  the  earths,  a  jet  of  hydrogen  played  over  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in 
the  filter  is  a  sufficient  protection  from  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air. 

WASHING  OF  PRBCIPITATBS. 

After  filtration,  the  impurities  from  which  a  precipitate  or  residue  must  be 
freed  before  it  is  weighed  maybe:  ^ 

1.  Mechanically  adherent  or  entangled;  as  a  solution  of  sodium  phosphate  to 
a  precipitate  of  calcium  phosphate,  or  inclosed  in  a  curdy  or  gelatinous  one, 
as  sodinm  chloride  in  chromium  hydrate. 

2.  Suspended  matter  or  colloidal  bodies  carried  down  by  the  precipitate. 

8.  Co-precipitated  by  some  secondary  reaction;  as  in  the  separation  of  ferric 
chloride  from  manganous  chloride  by  ammonia,  where  the  ferric  hydrate  always 
contains  some  manganic  hydrate  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  soluble 
ammonium  manganous  chloride  by  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air;  sulfur 
accompanying  a  metallic  sulfide;  etc. 

4.  Chemically  combined  in  the  form  of  a  double  salt  or  other  complex;  as 
when  lead  acetate  is  compounded  with  potassium  sulfate^  there  is  precipitated 
potassium  lead  sulfate  which  is  but  slowly  decomposed  by  water  into  the  simple 
sulfates. 

The  impurities  of  (1)  can  usually  be  removed  by  sufficient  washing  with 
water  or  other  fiuid,  though  sometimes  only  completely  after  a  structural 
change  in  the  precipitate;  those  of  (2)  and  (8)  usually  only  by  solution  of  the 
precipitate  and  repreclpitation;  and  of  (4)  by  one  or  the  other  of  these  accord- 
ing to  circumstances. 

Washing.  As  a  rule,  the  smaller  the  proportion  of  any  body  in  solution,  the 
less  it  tends  to  contaminate  a  precipitate  formed  therein,  so  that,  other  condi- 
tions being  the  same,  a  precipitate  will  be  purer  the  greater  the  volume  of  the 
solution  from  which  it  falls ;  this  in  addition  to  the  infiuence  of  high  dilution 
toward  the  slow  collection  of  a  precipitate,  a  condition  favorable  to  purity. 
But  we  are  restrained  from  any  considerable  dilution  of  the  liquid  on  account 
of  the  loss  incurred  through  the  greater  or  less  solubility  of  all  precipitates, 
not  to  speak  of  the  time  lost  in  concentrating  the  unwieldy  filtrate  previous  to 
further  treatment,  and  so  are  restricted  to  dilution  of  the  fiuid  immediately 
surrounding  the  precipitate  after  the  major  part  of  the  liquid  has  been  decanted 
through  a  filter.  By  successive  dilutions  and  decantatlons  the  soluble  Impuri- 
ties are  rapidly  reduced  to  the  point  of  practical,  though  never  entire,  elimina- 
tion. Tables  have  been  published  showing  the  rate  of  I  his  reduction  when 
the  bulk  of  the  precipitate  and  volume  of  water  used  are  approximately  known, 
and  the  number  of  times  a  given  precipitate  must  be  washed  with  given  vol- 
umes of  water  to  practically  free  it  from  impurities;  but  owing  to  diiS  rences 
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III  the  Btmctnre  and  agglomeration  of  precipitates  fonned  under  varying  con- 
ditions, and  other  factors,  they  are  of  little  practical  valne. 

Water  Is  nsed  for  the  deterslon  of  a  precipitate  formed  In  an  aqneons  sola* 
tioD,  unless  debarred  (1),  by  its  solvent  effect^  when  another  flnld  or  a  solution 
is  snbsiituted,  as  alcohol  for  calcium  sulfate^  ether  for  some  alkaloids^  or  a 
saturated  sointlon  of  the  same  compound  as  the  (sparingly  soluble)  precipitate 
to  remove  Impurities  from  an  alkaloldal  salt;  (2),  by  allowing  oxidation — many 
metallic  sulfides  mnst  be  shielded  from  the  air  by  saturating  the  wash  water 
with  hydrogen  sulfide;  (ft)^  by  Its  action  to  hydrollze  or  decompose  the  pre- 
cipitate, as  barium  stearate  resolved  by  water  Into  baryta  and  stearic  acid ;  or 
(4),  by  Its  tendency  to  disintegrate  colloidal  precipitates  which  lose  their  orig- 
inal coherency  and  Incline  to  run  through  the  filter  —  with  these  must  be  used 
a  dilute  solution  of  some  salt,  preferably  one  of  ammonium  if  the  precipitate  la 
to  be  afterward  Ignited  and  weighed. 

Certain  impurities,  soluble  bat  flrmly  adhering  to  the  preelpttate,  may  be  traniformed 
by  a  suitable  reagent  in  the  washing  fluid  to  another  soluble  oombinatlon  and  pass  entirely 
Into  the  washings.  The  purlfleatlon  of  the  precipitate  is  to  he  credited  rather  to  the 
effect  of  a  physical  change  destroying  the  adhesion  than  to  the  superior  solubility  of 
the  new  eompound.  Even  insolnblA  impurtties*  If  in  small  amount,  may  be  changed  to 
soluble  forms  and  washed  out,  though  the  ohanoes  of  failure  are  greater  than  In  the  former 
ease.  Similarly,  a  washing  fluid  may  be  so  compounded  as  to  Induce  a  physical  change  la 
some  precipitates  ~-  as  from  flocculent  to  pulvemlent,  or  amorphous  to  crystalline  —  and 
free  occluded  or  adherent  impurities. 

An  alternation  of  two  different  washing  fluids  Is  sometimes  of  advantage.  One  of  the 
impurltlee  to  be  washed  out  may  be  freely  soluble  In  the  flrst  and  but  sparingly  In  the 
•econd»  another  the  reyerse;  an  Impurity  may  be  present  that  tends  to  decompose  with 
the  flrst  to  some  Insoluble  form  and  must  be  brought  back  to 
Its  original  soluble  oombinatlon  by  the  second ;  an  undesir- 
able physical  chaoge  in  the  precipitate  may  be  wrought  by 
the  first  and  the  original  eondltlon  restored  by  the  second; 
etc 

Wash-bottle.  A  stream  of  water  Is  furnished  by  a 
wash-bottle^  Fig.  87.  It  is  a  flat-bottomed  glass 
flask,  thin  if  to  withstand  heating,  closed  by  a  doably 
perforated  cork.  Through  one  hole  passes  a  glass 
tube  A  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask  and 
beot  above  to  an  angle  of  about  185  ^  •    Joined  to  the 

end  of  the  bent  limb  by  rubber 
tnblng  is  a  short  tube  B  drawn  down 
to  a  fine  orifice,  the  flexible  joint 
allowing  the  stream  to  be  thrown  In 

any  direction.  Through  the  other  perforation  a  second  tube 
C  reaches  jnst  below  the  cork,  and  Is  bent  to  about  45  ^  from 
the  vertical.  On  blowing  into  D  a  fine  jet  of  water  Is 
ejected  from  B. 

Two  wash- bottles  should  be  provided  for  general  work, 
one  for  cold  and  one  for  hot  distilled  water.  Others  of 
smaller  capacity  for  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  dilute  ammonia, 
and  a  small  one  for  the  occasional  use  of  the  less  common 
washing  fluids,  are  not  Infrequently  needed.  To  protect  the 
Fig.  88.  hand  the  neck  of  the  hot  water  flask  is  covered  with  some 

non-conductor  like  twine,  chamois -skin,  or  cork.  For  dilute  ammonia  hydro- 
gen sulfide  and  the.  like,  the  air  pressnre  may  be  produced  more  pleasantly 
to  the  operator  by  the  compression  of  a  rubber  bulb  slipped  over  D  or,  as 
in  Fig.  88,  C  may  be  terminated  by  a  rubber  tube  the  bottom  of    which  is 


Fig.  87. 
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plugged  by  a  short  glass  rod;  a  longitndlnal  slit  F  between  the  rod  aodC 
forms  a  valve  closing  against  external  pressure;  a  third  glass  tube  O,  open 
at  both  ends,  extends  through  the  cork,  and  when  the  upper  end  is  stopped 
by  the  finger  and  the  air  in  the  flask  compressed  by  blowing  into  C,  the 
stream  of  water  continues  until  the  finger  is  lifted. 

For  hlffhly  volatile  Itqalds  the  tabes  may  be  provided  with  itop-oooks  or  otherwise  ar- 
ranged to  prevent  evaporation.  Oorroilve  or  faming  liqolds  will  soon  destroy  a  oork  or  rnb- 
ber  stopper,  and  for  these  a  bottle  may  be  had  made  entirely  of  glass,  the  stopper  groand 
In.  Another  form  of  wash  bottle  Is  simply  a  small  flask  with  a  cork  through  which  passes 
a  single  tube  drawn  to  a  fine  orifice;  on  grasping  the  bottle  firmly  and  Inverting,  the  air 
within,  expanded  by  the  heat  of  the  hand,  forces  oat  a  part  of  the  liquid. 

Where  many  precipitates  are  to  be  washed,  a  large  bottle  of  water  is  set  on  a  high  shelf 
at  the  rear  of  the  work  table,  and  a  syphon  Introduced,  the  outer  limb  entering  a  long 
rubber  tube  bearing  a  spring  pinch -cock  and  terminating  In  a  short  piece  of  glass  tubing 
with  a  small  orifice.  An  elevation  of  the  bottle  three  or  four  feet  above  the  filter  stand  la 
safllclent  to  eject  the  water  with  considerable  force.* 

There  are  a  number  of  devices  for  the  aatomatio  continuous  washing  of  precipitates  on 
the  principle  of  the  Marlotte  bottle,  as  in  Fig.  45.  Qenerally  speaking  this  method  of 
percolation  cannot  be  recommended  for  the  reason  that  the  precipitate  receives  no  stlrrlng^ 
and  parts  become  less  compacted  through  which  the  water  descends  preferentiaUy,  to  the 
privation  of  the  remainder. f 

The  operation  of  washing  may  be  conducted  either  entirely  by  decantation  aft 
described,  or  alter  transferring  the  precipitate  to  the  filter.  Each  way  has  cer- 
tain merits  and  a  combination  of  the  two  is  usually  resorted  to  in  this  manner; 
after  filtering  the  clear  supernatant  liquidi  the  precipitate  is  roused  with  water 
(or  other  washing  fluid),  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  liquid  poured  on  the  filter; 
repeating  this  one  or  more  times,  the  precipitate  is  transferred  by  inverting  the 
beaker  over  the  funnel  and  washing  out  the  sediment  by  a  stream  from  the 
waah-bottle.  Any  particles  adhering  to  the  beaker  so  firmly  that  the  stream 
win  not  remove  them  are  dislodged  by  a  short  piece  of  black  rubber  tubing 
drawn  over  the  end  of  a  glass  rod,  or  a  conical  tip  of  soft  rubber  fixed  to  a 
Tulcanite  rod  (a  ^^ policeman"). 

The  stream  should  be  directed  first  around  the  funnel  above  the  filter^  then 
more  forcibly  into  the  precipitate  to  break  up  any  channels  formed,  and  at  the 
final  addition  the  precipitate  Is  brought  well  down  into  the  apex  of  thefilter» 
It  is  obvious^  considering  the  process  as  a  course  of  successive  dilution,  that 
with  a  given  amount  of  water  the  smaller  the  volume  introduced  at  each 
washing  the  more  thoroughly  will  the  precipitate  be  cleansed,  and  for  this 
reason  each  addition  is  made  after  the  preceding  one  has  quite  run  through. 
With  a  bulky  precipitate  it  is  well  to  allow  a  short  time  between  successive 
washings  that  the  adhering  mother  liquor  may  by  diffusion  become  equally 
distributed  throughout  the  precipitate. 

Some  precipitates  have  a  fashion  of  creeping  above  the  edge  of  the  filter 
during  the  washing,  then  running  down  the  exterior  at  Its  crease.  This  is 
prevented  by  slightly  greasing  the  edge  with  pure  vaseline;  a  funnel  roughened 
interiorly  by  grinding  is  said  to  obviate  this  tendency. 

Owing  to  evaporation  the  upper  part  of  the  filter  becomes  more  charged  with 
the  soluble  matter  and  care  must  be  taken  that  it  receives  a  due  share  of  the 
wash  water.  If  it  Is  desired  to  limit  the  amount  of  wash  water,  after  washing 
a  few  times  the  upper  edge  of  the  filter  may  be  cut  off,  cut  Into  pieces,  and 
thrown  in  with  the  precipitate,  and  the  washing  completed. 

The  washings  are  usually  allowed  to  fiow  into  the  beaker  containing  the 
filtrate.    But  should  the  precipitate  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  tends  to  rua 
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through  the  paper  on  washing;  or  If  for  any  reason  it  is  not  judicious  to  expose 
the  filtrate  to  the  heat  of  evaporation  in  a  subsequent  concentration,  the 
washings  are  collected  separately  from  the  filtrate. 

A  liquid  residue  or  precipitate  is  washed  in  the  same  manner  as  a  solid, 
but  the  filter  is  always  to  be  kept  partly  filled  with  the  wash  water  to  prevent 
any  of  the  liquid  running  through. 

Successive  portions  of  wash  water  are  run  through  until  an  appropriate 
test  shows  that  the  attenuation  has  reached  a  point  where  the  weight  of  the 
precipitate  will  not  be  sensibly  augmented  by  the  non-volatile  impurities 
remaining,  or  that  the  chemical  action  of  the  remaining  imparities  that  are 
volatilized  on  the  ignition  of  the  precipitate  may  be  neglected. 


The  testing  of  the  last  washing  may  be  done  in  several  ways  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  impurities.  As  the  final  washing  represents  an  extremely 
dilute  solution  it  is  always  well  to  apply  the  test  to  a  volume  of  several  cubic 
centimeters  rather  than  the  few  drops  sometimes  directed,  as  the  indications 
are  more  apparent. 

1.  By  observing  whether  a  sensible  residue  is  left  on  evaporation.  This  pro- 
oeedure  is  of  course  invalid  where  the  precipitate  is  not  highly  insoluble,  or 
where  the  impurities  are  volatile  on  evaporation. 

2.  By  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  or  coloration  with  a  reagent.  A  little  of 
the  final  washing  is  caught  in  a  test-tube  and  examined  for  the  precipitant  or 
that  compound  that  is  present  in  the  solution  in  the  largest  amount  and  pre- 
sumably retained  in  the  greatest  proportion.  Here  it  is  essential  that  the  quali- 
tative test  be  a  very  delicate  one,  and  it  is  best  to  view  the  mixed  liquids 
vertically  in  a  test  tube  as  a  change  in  color  or  a  turbidity  will  be  more  plainly 
shown. 

3<  By  some  physical  property,  best  observed  on  the  predominating  constitu- 
ent of  the  solution  •  The  rate  of  removal  of  a  highly  colored  solution  may  be 
traced  by  the  gradual  lightening  of  the  washings  and  also  of  the  precipitate  and 
filter  paper,  but  it  is  always  a  safer  plan  to  continae  washing  for  a  few  times 
after  the  color  has  entirely  disappeared.  Some  intensely  sweet  or  bitter  or- 
ganic principles  may  be  detected  in  highly  dilate  solutions  by  taste  far  more 
certainly  than  in  any  other  way,  but  caution  should  be  observed  in  tasting  even 
dilute  solutions  of  highly  poisonous  alkaloids  or  other  bodies.  And  the  re- 
moval of  a  substance  having  a  pronounced  or  persistent  odor  is  known  by  the 
washings  becoming  nearly  odorless. 

OccasioDally  a  precipitate  is  met  with  that  is  stable  and  Insolable  in  the  pres- 
ence of  some  constituent  of  the  solution  in  which  it  has  been  formed,  but  •  be- 
gins to  decompose  or  dissolve  when  the  constituent  has  been  removed,  or 
nearly  so^  by  washing.  The  disappearance  of  the  constituent  in  question  from 
the  washings  or  the  appearance  of  the  precipitate  or  a  dissociation  product 
therein  is  a  warning  to  terminate  the  process;  unless,  of  course,  it  is  allow- 
able that  the  constituent,  another  of  the  same  character,  or  a  dissociation 
product  may  be  dissolved  in  the  wash  water. 

When  a  precipitate  on  a  filter  is  to  be  redissolved,  an  ample  quantity  of  the 
solvent  may  be  poured  on  it  and  returned  when  run  through,  nntil  all  is  dis- 
solved, after  which  the  solution  adhering  to  the  filter  is  washed  away.  If  the 
precipitate  is  bulky  and  one  wishes  to  limit  the  amount  of  solvent,  it  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  bealier  by  a  horn  or  platinam  spatula,  or,  holding  the  funnel  hori- 
zontally, washed  out  by  a  stream  from  the  wash  bottle ;  what  remains  adhering 
to  the  filter  is  dissolved  by  washing  with  the  solvent,  then  with  water.  When 
ihe  precipitate  is  to  be  di<}solved  in  a  moderately  strong  acid  or  alkali  solution, 
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only  the  latter  plan  is  feasible^  aa  the  paper  wonld  be  broken  were  the  solvent 
poared  directly  into  the  filter. 

IftNITION  —  BOASTIITG. 

Before  proceeding  to  weigh  a  precipitate  or  residae  it  mast  be  freed  from 
moifltnre  and  brought  to  the  state  of  a  definite  chemical  compound  if  not 
already  so.  The  water  is  removed  by  drying;  the  heat  limited  to  100  ^  or  be- 
low where  volatile  matter  is  contained  that  is  not  to  be  eliminated,  otherwise 
by  the  temperature  of  melting  or  decomposition;  thoagh  a  volatile  constituent 
m  y  be  purposely  expelled  by  heating  should  the  remainder  be  more  stable  or 
have  a  less  questionable  composition  than  the  original. 

Drying.  Precipitates  wholly  or  in  part  decomposed  or  volatile  at  tempera- 
tures above  100  ^  Cent,  are  dried  In  the  water -oven.  For  holding  the  filter^ 
during  the  drying  and  weighing  there  can  be  used  two  watch^^^ses  of  the 
same  diameter  bound  together  by  a  brass  spring-clip.  Fig.  61.  The  filter  is 
folded  and  dried  on  one  glas^,  then  the  other  clamped  to  it  and  the  whole 
cooled  in  the  desiccator  and  weighed.  A  weighing -bottle  of  Hght  glass.  Fig. 
84,  is  a  convenient  substitute  for  the  watch-glasses.  After  the  filtration  and 
washing,  the  filter  with  the  precipitate  is  dried,  cooled,  and  weighed  in  the 
same  way.  The  drying  should  be  repeated  until  there  is  no  further  loss  In 
weight.*  For  the  comparatively  few  precipitates  that  are  altered  at  a  tempera- 
ture below  100  o ,  the  beat  is  limited  to  a  temperature  as  far  below  tiiat  where 
decomposition  or  volatilization  begins  as  prudence  dictates. 

If  it  be  feared  that  the  fiuld  passing  through  will  slightly  dissolve  and 
lessen  the  weight  of  the  paper,  or  increase  it  (e.  ^.,  barium  hydrate  is  retained 
to  a  slight  extent  in  spite  of  protracted  washing),  two  filters  from  the  same 
sheet  are  balanced  by  clipping  their  edges,  put  in  funnels,  and  the  filtrate 
from  one  passed  through  the  other.  After  washing  each  separately  and 
drying,  one  is  placed  on  each  pan  of  the  balance,  the  difference  in  weight 
being  that  of  the  precipitate. 

It  is  seldom  necessary  to  protect  a  precipitate  from  oxidation  or  absorption 
of  carbonic  acid  from  the  air  during  the  desiccation,  but  if  so,  the  drying 
tube,  descrilMd  on  page  28,  may  be  the  container. 

Ignition.  The  majority  of  inorganic  precipitates  can  be  heated  to  dull  red- 
ness without  fear  of  decomposition,  fusion,  or  oxidation  by  the  air.  For 
practical  reasons,  ignition  of  a  precipitate  is  usually  preferred  to  the  process 
of  drying  as  described  above,  a  choice  of  the  two  being  allowed.  The  filter 
is  burned  and  the  precipitate  heated  to  the  proper  temperature  In  a  small 
crucible  of  metal  or  porcelain  provided  with  a  loosely  fitting  lid,  and  weighed 
therein. 

Crucibles.  Those  made  of  platinum  are  rightly  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
chemist  for  their  many  desirable  qualities,  and  are  always  used  in  preference  to 
those  of  other  materials  unless  there  are  good  reasons  to  the  contrary.  They 
may  be  heated  and  cooled  rapidly  without  danger  of  fracture,  withstand  even  a 
white  heat  for  an  indefinite  time  without  softening  or  oxidation  or  any  consid- 
erable alteration  in  weight,  resist  the  solvent  action  of  most  chemicals,  and  are 
not  brittle  or  easily  Injured.  Bat  c^ain  reagents  and  fiuxes  cannot  be  heated 
in  platinum  without  danger  of  corroding  it  and  introducing  platinum  Into  the 
material  contained;  such  are  the  sulfides  of  easily  fusible  metals,  and  their 
oxides,  carbonates,  sulfates,  phosphates  and  arseniates  when  associated  with 
carbon  or  organic  componnds;  free  sulfnr;  baryta  and  the  fixed  caustic  alkalies 
and  tbeir  nitrates;  and  liquids  contaiolDg  or  generating  free  chlorine  or  bro- 
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mlna.  Hetals  la^lble  at  tbe  best  Applied  to  the  craclble  will  allor  with  the 
plftttnam  Mid  p«rlarate  It. 

Two  staapes  ot  plUlonm  crnclbleB,  Pig-  89,  are  manatkctared,  knomi  sa  the 
tall  md  broad  lorms,  tbe  lormer  balng  the  studard  thape  and  Id  geoera]  dk. 
Tbej  ranKe  In  capacity  Irom  10  to  100  cubic 
centimeters,  and  weigh,  Inclndlng  the 
cover,  abont  aa  many  grams  aa  the  * olamee 
of  water  held.  A  craclble  Is  made  Irom  a 
circle  of  hear?  platinum  foil  span  Into  shape 
o*er  a  metal  form  leatlng  the  craclble 
thicker  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  edge. 
Some  makers  sapplement  tbe  spinning  by 
hammering  the  metal,  which  Is  claimed  to 
compact  It  and  diminish  the  tendency  to 
superficial  loosenlngor"  blistering"  under 

prolonged  heating.    The  platinum  nsed  Is  P'8>  89.     Vt~Vi 

the  pure  metal;  an  lildlo-platlnnm  alloy  has  been  on  the  market  tor  some 
years,  much  harder  and  stiller  than  pare  platlnnm  and  less  liable  to  mechaDtcal 
Injnry,  and  the  manolactareTS  claim  to  have  overcome  Its  great  defect,  a  tend- 
ency to  crack  daring  service. 

A  light  craclble  Is  qnlte  aa  serviceable  and  long  lived  as  a  heavier  one  of  the 
rame  slae,  given  proper  treatment.  It  has  been  advleed  that  before  pntilog  a 
craclble  Into  use,  a  monid  be  maile  by  filling  It  with  potaaBlnm  blunlfale  and 
melting  over  a  Bnosen  boraer,  that  the  original  foim  can  be  restored  It  bent 
or  braised.  However,  the  only  occasion  for  distorting  a  crucible  la  for  the 
removal  of  an  obstinately  adhering  melt,  and  this  difficulty  ntaj  nearl;  always 
be  obviated  by  certain  precantlons*  (page  U). 

Flatlnam  vessels  are  cleansed  after  nse  by  robbing  with  moist,  tm>t«r-t«>m 
sand  or  precipitated  alllca.  Refractory  stains  c&d  be  removed  by  digestion  In 
strong  hydrochloric  acid  or  rabblng  with  sodlnm  amalgam  followed  bj  water, 
or  by  melting sodlam  carbonate  or  potasaiom  blsaltata  In  tbe  craclble  ;  these 
failing,  aa  a  last  resort,  treatment  with  boiling  aqtta  rejfta. 

A  crucible  of  the  usnal  tall  form  of  a  sice  holdlog  about  fifteen  cnblc  centl- 
metera  of  water  will  be  tonnd  snfBctently  large  for  moat  ordinary  analysea. 

A  porcelain  craclble,  Fig.  do,  Is  snbBtitntad  where  platinam  would  be  lo]ared 

by  tbe  SBbstance  heated  therein,  or  a  precipitate  be  redoced  by  the  permeation 

of  guesfrom  the  bnrner.    They  are  made  at  the  Royal 

rlln  and  Uelsseo  potteries  of  the  finest  grade  ot 

China  clay,  glased  inside  and  oat.    The  sixes  ran  from 

»  800  cable  centimeters  capacity.    Tbelr  fanlta  are 

fragility  and  liability  to  crack  With  sadden  changes  ot 

temperature,  and  the  dlfflcolty  of  cleanlug   them   after 

oea,  other  than  by  bydroflaoric  acid.    The  sizes  beat 

salted  for  general  analytical  work  are  Nambers  0  to  8. 

Silver  and  gold  or  gold  llnedf  sliver  cruclblea  are  nsed 
ezclanlvely  for  fusions  In  which  a  canstlcalkali  or  baryta 
Fig.  90.  /]  -  ft  1^  ^^  ^^ .  ^^^  metals  are  bat  lltUe  attacked  by  these 
cbemlcale  as  compared  with  pUtlBum— gold  leas  than  silver— but  have  the 
dloadwilage  of  sotteuing  and  melting  at  much  lower  temperatures  than  plat- 
inum. BunaeB  proposed  to  line  the  Interior  of  a  platlnnm  crucible  with  a 
layer  of  mercuric  oslde  to  prevent  tbe  corrosion  following  the  Ignition  of 
certnln  sulphides. 
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Nlck«l,  so  exploited  some  jotn  Mga  u  a  material  lor  craclbl«8,  hu  not  fnl^ 

filled  ezpeotatloDB,  prorlng  anltable  only  tor  oxldluttons  and  Ignitions  at  low 

temperatorea  and  (or  faalons  wliti  al- 

AppUaoces  for  Ignition,  The  cm- 
clble  la  supported  on  a  triangle  made 
of  plaOnom  wire  or  iron  wire  wrapped 
with  platlDomlotlor  sarroanded  b; 
pieces  of  pipe  stem  or  day  tnbes.  Fig. 
91,  resting  on  tbe  ring  of  an  Iron 
retort  stand.  The  most  convenient 
sonroe  of  heat  Is  the  ordinary  Bansen 
bnmer,  the  air  suppl;  adjnsted  to  give 
a  pertecUj  non-lnmlnons  flame  with 
the  iDiertor  bine  cone  tharplg  d^nad. 
The  bottom  of  the  cmclble  shonld  al- 
ways be  above  the  cone,  since  contact 
with  It  opens  the  polished  surface  of 
Fig.  91.    i/j  platinom  to  a  canescent  coating,  also 

farmed  when  the  barner  tbrongh  fanlty  constrnctlou  yields  a  large  straggling 
flame.  8honld>  the  flame  be  larger  than  Is  desired,  a  short  glass  tabe  fitting 
snngly  In  the  tnbe  and  having  the  upper  end  slightly  expanded  may  be  Inserted. 
Tbe  bnmer  is  shielded  from  drangbta  by  sarronDdtng  It  with  a  cylinder  of  Are 
clay  abont  four  Inches  In  diameter,  supported  on  three  Iron  legs,  the  wire 
triangle  resting  on  the  npper  edge  of  the  cylinder. 

Instead  of  a  BonBen  bnToer,  aome  prefer  to  oondnot  iKnttlODSlo  amniUe  heated  to  led- 
neaa  In  s  gM  or  ooke  faraaoe;  a  miniature  moffla  ot  plaUaom  toll  Seated  by  Bnniea 
bnrneri  hai  beee  reoommeticleil  for  some  technical  work.  The  open  omolblea  are  set 
just  lUBlde  the  front  noUl  tlia  paper  la  bnrned,  then  Biadnallf  retreated  to  the  hotter  In- 
terior. From  the  ladlated  heat  and  free  aceeas  of  air,  diflloDLtly  oombaitlble  forma  of 
oarboD,  like  graphite  and  dense  ooke,  are  mors  rapidly  burned  than  over  a  tree  flame,  and 
Where  a  precipitate  would  be  aDeoted  by  redaclng  gaaea  tram  a  gaa -flame  permeatliiB  (he 
hotplattnDm.oriToald  absorb  sulfur  gases  therefrom,  a  moffla  la  more  aaltable. 

Blast- lamp.  A  temperature  higher  than  that  of  a  Buueen  Is  afforded  by  the 
blast-lamp,  shown  In  Fig.  92,  tbrongh  the  Injection  o(  a  jet  of  air  Into  the 
blaze  at  A.  Tbe  gas  enters  at  B,  and  tbe  air  at  C.  An  extension  sleeve  D 
slides  on  £,  and,  when  naed  In  conjonctlon  With  the  proper  steed  Up  Inserted 
In  F,  serves  to  adjnst  the  flame  from  a  flne  point  to  a  wide  brush. 

The  compressed  air  Is  furnished  by  a  foot  bellows  or  by  a  fan  driven  bj  a 
water  or  electric  motor.  A  water  air-pomp  Is  shown  In  Fig.  98  delivering  tbe 
sir  drawn  In  by  aTacnum-pump(page9S).  The  waste- 
pipe  from  the  pump  A  enters  a  metal  cylinder  B  In 
which  the  air  Imprisoned  In  tbe  waste-water  Is  liber- 
ated, the  water  flowing  away  tbrongh  tbe  trap  C>  The 
air  accnmulatlng  In  B  ^Ives  a  moderate  pressure  and 
Is  connected  at  D  by  rubber  tubing  to  C,  Fig.  9S. 

For  analytical  pniposea  tbe  blast-lamp  is  seldom 
needed,  a  powerful  Bunsen  btimer  meeting  all  tbe     ■ 
demands  of  ordinary  work  with  a  few  exceptions. 

Igniting  preclpltatos.  The  precipitate  may  be  re* 
moved  from  tbe  Alter  previous  to  Ignition,  but  as  this 
Is  not  easily  done  without  loss.  It  Is  better,  unless  „     ._     ,. 
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ttoera  u«  rettMmi  to  tlw  contrur,  to  bnro   the  paper  wltb 

the  precipitate  Inclowd.    Host  preclpttktas  mre  not  altered    ^ 

on  tgnlUon  in  conUct  with  carbon,  or  bnt  tnualently;  with 

these  the  ifllter  and  Ite  contents  are  partly  dried  by  opening  It 

on  lereral  sheets  of  Alter  paper  or   A   bisqne  clay  plate.    II 

the  filter  pomp  has  been  ns«d  In  the  filtration  the  effect  of  the 

preraore  on  the  precipitate  leaves  It  in  a  shntnken  compact 

condition,  so  tree    from  adhering  water  that   it  can  be  at 

once  Ignited  wltbont  tnrther  drylnp,  there  being  no  danger 

of  ft  projection  of  the  precipitate  or  of  cracking  a  porcelain  , 

cmcible. 

Tbe  filter  is  then  folded  aronnd  Its  contents  and  pressed 
into  the  weighed  cmclble.  If  a  ring  of  precipitate  is 
left  in  tbe  fnnnel  when  the  Alter  Is  withdrawn  It  Is  wiped 

ont  by  a  allp  of  P<8- M. 
filter  paper  also  pat  Into  the  crad- 
ble.  Tbe  covered  cmclble  ia 
beated  over  a  very  low  flsne  nutll 
DO  more  smoke  escapes,  then  tnmed 
on  its  side  and  the  cover  aapportod 
against  the  npper  edge,  Ftg.  94;  a 
piece  of  platlnnm  foil  laid  nnder 
the  froDt  directs  a  current  of  air 
into  the  interior.  When  the  char 
has  bnmed  (If  necessary  tamed 
overoccaslooallyb;  a  thin  platlnnm 
*''  wire),  the  incrnstatlon  of  carbon 

on  tbfl  cover  Is  dissipated  by  heatiog  to  redness ;  the  cmclbla  Is  tnmed  nprlgbt, 
covered,  and  heated  at  the  temperature  and  for  tbe  length  of  time  specified  In 
Ibe  method;  transferred  to  a  desiccator,  and  when  quite  cold  Is  ready  for  weigh- 
ing. II  tbe  crnclble  Is  weighed  as  soon  aslt  has  cooled,  inclosoreln  a  desic- 
cator la  not  imperative,  since  only  onwelgbable  traces  of  molstnre  can  enter 
the  covered  crucible  In  this  short  Interval,  though  of  coarse  It  is  the  safer  pro- 
cedure wlih  compoonds  stall  hygroi'coplc. 

The  above  directions,  however,  will  not  apply  to  easily  reducible  metallic 
compounds,  as  a  considerable  weight  may  be  lost  from  reduction  or  volatiliza- 
tion on  Ignition  with  carbon  or  reduc- 
lox  gases.  With  one  of  this  character  I 
It  Is  well  to  dry  the  Alter  by  standing  I 
the  fnnnel  in  the  water-oven,  and  tbes  I 
remove  tbe  precipitate  from  the  paper  I 
as  completely  as  possible  by  rubbing  I 
tbe  sides  together  over  a  sheet  of 
glazed  paper.  After  burning  the  filter 
to  an  ash  In  tbe  tared  crnclble,  tbe  small  amonnt  of  precipitate  that  has  re- 
mained adhering  to  it  Is  restored  to  the  original  (imposition  by  appropriate 
reagents  (e.  g.,  when  lead  sulfate  bas  been  reduced  to  the  sulfide  or  meta),  ft 
lew  drops  of  dilute  nitric  acid  dissolves  the  residua  to  the  nitrate,  and  a  drop 
of  sulfuric  repreclpliates  it;  on  evaporating  the  Vater  and  excess  o(  acids, 
lead  sulfate  remains).  The  major  portion  of  tbe  precipitate  Is  brushed  into 
tbe  crucible  which  Is  then  heated  to  the  proper  temperature,  cooled,  and 
weighed. 
Tbe  cmclble  should  be  weighed  empty  before  use  as  traces  of  platinum  may 
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be  dissolved  when  the  preciptute  is  removed  by  a  solvent;  and  U  Ignited  over 
a  blast- lamp,  the  weight  should  be  taken  both  before  and  after  the  operation.* 

Another  way  to  bcum  the  filter  Is  to  told  It  oompaoElly  md  wind  aionnd  It  tbo  eod  of  a 
thtn  platlnam  wire;  the  roll  Is  kindled  and  held  over  the  cmclblo,  and  when  the  flame  hna 
entirely  died  out,  the  ohar  Is  bnrned  to  an  ash  by  bringing  a  Bnnsen  flame  near  It,  allow- 
ing the  ashes  to  drop  Into  the  omolble.  Bnt  slight  draughts  of  air  may  easily  canee 
meehanioal  losses. 

The  reduction  of  metallic  compounds  by  carbon  begins  only  at  a  fairly  high 
temperature,  hence  if  the  heat  of  combustion  be  kept  as  low  as  possible,  ordi- 
narily but  little  or  no  reduction  will  take  place.  With  some  precipitates  it 
may  be  the  better  plan  to  treat  the  washed  precipitate  on  the  filter  with  some 
volatile  solvent  and  catch  the  solution  running  through  in  a  tared  platinum 
dish,  theUi  after  washing  the  filter,  evaporate  the  solution  plus  washings,  dry 
or  ignite  ^e  residue  and  weigh.  The  solvent  may  be  chosen  to  effect  a  simple 
solution  only,  the  composition  of  the  residue  on  evaporation  being  the  same  aa 
that  of  the  precipitate;  or  one  that  will  change  it  to  another  definite  combina- 
tion, stable  on  evaporation  and  drying  or  ignition. 

After  filtration  through  a  Oooch  crucible  by  the  aid  of  the  vacuum  pump,  the 
precipitate  is  dried  or  ignited  at  once  without  transference.  The  Gooch  is 
particularly  well  adapted  for  compounds  of  metals  that  are  affected  by  carbon 
on  ignition.  For  greater  security  against  loss  during  ignition  by  reason  of  the 
finer  particles  of  asbestos  or  the  precipitate  sifting  through  the  holes  in  the 
crucible,  a  movable  shoe,  Fig.  81,  may  be  fitted  to  the  bottom,  it  being  weighed 
as  part  of  the  crucible.  The  crucible  and  asbestos  felt  are  to  be  heated 
before  filtration  up  to  the  same  temperature  as  will  be  employed  in  the  sub- 
sequent ignition. 

Burning  filter  paper.  The  physical  character  of  the  carbonaceous  residue 
from  cellulose  heated  in  a  closed  crucible  is  determined  by  the  degree  of  heat 
employed,  varying  from  dull  black,  loose,  and  easily  burned,  to  glossy,  dense 
and  refractory,  and  therefore  the  temperature  in  charring  a  filter  should  never 
rise  so  high  that  the  escaping  smoke  will  bum  when  touched  with  afiame.  For 
incinerating  the  char,  the  under  side  of  the  crucible  should  be  only  dull  red, 
air  having  free  access  to  the  interior,  as  at  this  moderate  temperature  the 
extent  of  the  action  of  carbon  on  the  precipitate  is  a  minimum. 

When  a  precipitate  is  slightly  soluble  in  the  fiuid  used  for  washing  it,  the 
pores  of  the  paper  remain  impregnated  with  the  solution,  and  the  combustion 
is  somewhat  retarded,  and  the  same  effect  will  be  noticed  when  the  precipitate 
is  of  such  a  nature  that  during  its  Ignition  there  is  evolved  a  gas  which  is  a 
non -supporter  of  combustion. 

Filter  ash.  The  weight  of  the  ash  of  the  filter  is  deducted  from  the  total 
weight  of  the  contents  of  the  crucible.  By  burning  a  number  of  filters,  say 
ten,  in  a  crucible  and  weighing  the  total  ash  it  is  easy  to  compute  the  weight 
corresponding  to  a  square  centimeter  of  paper  and  to  a  filter  of  any  given 
diameter.  No  deduction,  however,  need  be  made  for  paper  which  has  previously 
been  extracted  by  hydrochloric  acid  (page  90)  or  when  an  acid  solution  haa 
been  filtered  through  it,  as  the  ash  weight  is  here  inconsiderable. 

A  liquid  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness  to  obtain  the  weight  of  the  solids  con- 
tained is  concentrated  in  a  large  dish  to  a  small  bulk,  then  transferred  to  a 
small  tared  capsule  of  platinum  or  porcelain  and  the  evaporation  completed. 
For  evaporating  concentrated  solutions  that  are  apt  to  spatter  when  heated 
directly  over  a  Bnnsen  burner,  Rogers  has  devised  a  special  burner  in  which 
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sererml  small  jets  of  lUme  are  directed  Inwardly  from  a  ring  tabe  toward  the 
upper  part  of  a  dish  or  croclble  supported  within  the  ring. 

When  a  compound  of  gold,  sUver,  or  platinum  with  an  organic  radical  is 
heated  with  free  access  of  air,  there  is  left  a  residue  of  the  metal;  organic 
com|K>mids  of  barium » strontium,  potassium  and  sodium  leave  carbonates;  and 
other  noB-Tolatile  metals  remain  as  oxides.  Ignition  of  such  compounds 
should  be  carefully  performed  as  the  loose  powder  is  apt  to  be  carried 
away  in  the  escaping  gases.  Salts  which  decrepitate  on  heating  are  first 
thoroughly  dried  on  the  water-bath  and  then  exposed  in  a  ooyered  crucible  to 
a  very  gentle  heat  oyer  the  burner  until  crackling  ceases.  It  is  advisable  to 
indose  the  crucible  in  a  larger  one,  both  covered,  and  weigh  them  together. 

T6  convert  into  oxide  a  compound  of  an  easily  reducible  metal  with  an 
otgaalc  radical,  the  compound  is  ignited  with  free  access  of  air^  the  residue 
treated  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  or  fuming  nitric  acid,  evaporated,  and  again 
ignited.  On  heating  the  nitrates  or  chlorides  of  some  metals,  a  small  amoant 
of  the  base  is  carried  off  in  the  escaping  vapors;  this  does  not  occur  with  the 
snlfatest  therefore  it  is  well  to  add  a  slight  excess  of  this  acid  to  the  solution 
before  evaporation  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  heated  either  gently  and  weighed 
as  sulphate,  or  more  strongly  to  the  oxide,  according  to  the  metal  in  com- 
bination. 

Vegetable  bodies  contain  alkali  salts  which  tend  to  fuse  and  encyst  the  car- 
bon and  delay  or  entirely  prevent  complete  combustion;  moreover,  if  the  heat 
exceed  dull  redness,  or  If  a  jet  of  oxygen  be  played  over  the  surface  to  hasten 
the  burning,  there  will  be  a  liability  of  the  volatilization  of  part  of  the 
alkalies.  To  meet  these  difficulties  various  plans  of  calcination  have  been  pro- 
posed. Perhaps  the  one  most  used  is  that  of  first  charring  the  substance  at  a 
very  low  heat,  then  lixiviating  th^  soluble  salts  with  water;  the  residual  carbon 
bams  easilyt  and  to  the  inorganic  residue  is  returned  the  aqueous  solution, 
the  whole  evaporated  to  dryness,  gently  ignited,  and  weighed. 

Another  way  of  calcining  vegetable  sabstances  Is  that  of  Flacklnger,*  who,  to  prevent 
the  material  from  burning  with  a  flame,  wonld  calcine  It  in  a  platinum  dish  covered  by  a 
sheet  of  platUmm  gauze.  When  the  volatile  matter  Is  expelled,  the  realdae  is  treated 
with  water,  evapoimted,  and  bnmed  to  an  ash,  this  repeated  If  particles  of  carbon 
remain.  Stone  and  Dickson,!  in  the  determination  of  the  ash  of  sagar  symps.  aim  to  pre- 
vent the  great  swelling  ap  in  carbonisation,  unmanageable  with  large  weights  of  syrup. 
They  fill  a  small  pipette  with  the  syrup,  weigh  and  hang  over  a  small  platinum  dish  kept 
at  a  red  heat  The  syrup  is  allowed  to  fall  drop  by  drop  Into  the  dish,  each  drop  carbon- 
tali^  before  the  suooeeding  one  falls.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  withdrawn 
the  pipette  la  rewelghed.   The  char  is  extracted  by  water  and  proceeded  with  as  usual. 

As  the  rapidity  with  which  carbon  is  consumed  depends  largely  on  a  free 
ascess  of  oxygen,  in  certain  cases  the  particles  of  an  organic  substance  in  pow- 
der may  be  dispersed  by  the  admixture  of  several  times  its  bulk  of  some  in- 
fusible inorganic  powder,  allowing  the  air  to  easily  permeate  the  blend.  The 
usual  diluents  for  the  purpose  are  magnesia,  silica,  precipitated  silver,  or  some 
easily  reducible  metallic  oxide;  as  all  of  these  are  insoluble  in  water,  the 
soluble  constituents  of  the  ash  may  be  lixiviated.  For  the  absorption  of  cer- 
tain products  of  the  combustion  of  bodies  containing  acidogens,  there  may  be 
added  an  alkali  carbonate.  This  plan  can  be  fbl  lowed  with  safety  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  ash  of  bodies  that  explode  on  healing. 

Vegetable  matter  leaving  a  compact  coke  on  strong  heating  may  be  diluted  with  one  of 
these  powders  to  advantage.   Shuttlewortht  would  mix  vegetable  matter  with  a  measured 
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▼olame  of  *  solation  of  oalclom  acetate  of  known  concentration,  then  evaporate  to  dry- 
ness ;  the  ealdam  oxide,  formed  from  the  aoetate  when  the  mlztore  Is  Ignited,  not  onlj 
hastene  combustion  bat  makes  the  ash  more  refractory.  The  weight  of  extrinsic  lime  in 
the  ash  Is  oalcolated  from  the  yolnme  of  the  solntion  of  oaloiam  acetate. 

Another  plan  Is  that  of  moistening  with  a  solution  of  some  organic  compound  that  Is 
volatile  at  a  moderate  heat,  such  as  benzoic  acid ;  on  evaporation  and  Ignition  the  vapors 
evolved  cause  the  residue  to  swell  and  become  spongy  and  easier  of  combustion. 

Some  organic  bodies  bum  readily  and  completely  when  moistened  with  strong  nitrlo 
«old,  dried,  and  ignited,  at  first  gently,  then  to  full  redness.  A  probable  alteration  of  the 
composition  of  the  ash  must  be  considered,  however. 

On  igniting  a  complex  substance  in  the  air,  the  inorganic  resldne  may  not  be 
left  of  the  same  composition  as  in  the  original,  being  decomposed  by  heat 
alone,  oxidation  by  the  air^  or  redaction  by  carbon,  or  by  two  or  all  of  these. 

For  example,  the  ash  of  vegetable  matter  is  largely  In  the  form  of  carbonates  of  the 
alkalies  and  earths,  resulting  from  the  combustion  of  the  original  organic  salta.  In  re- 
porting results  some  analysts  deduct  the  carbon  dioxide  and  return  the  remainder  (oxides) 
as  the  ash ;  others  attempt,  often  with  doubtful  warrant,  to  compute  the  original  composi- 
tion from  an  analysis  of  the  ash.  Where  the  inorganic  bases  have  been  converted  to  sul- 
fates by  evaporation  with  sulfuric  acid,  the  result  is  reported  as  **  sulfated  ash,"  or  a  con- 
ventional deduction  is  made  for  the  sulfuryl.  Sometimes  the  residue  may  be  reconverted 
to  the  original  composition  by  treatment  with  appropriate  reagents,  evaporation,  and 
drying  at  a  low  temperature. 


Although  It  may  be  said  that  the  majority  of  precipitates  are  weighed  in  the 
flame  chemical  combination  as  thrown  down  from  solutions  yet  exceptions  are 
numerous.  The  precipitate  may  be  of  a  somewhat  indefinite  composition  or 
contain  another  body  admixed  in  indefinite  proportion;  or  the  composition  is 
changed  in  part  or  entirely  to  another  by  the  action  of  the  heat  of  drying  or 
ignition  to  volatilize  some  constituent  or  produce  an  inter-reaction,  by  the  re- 
'  duciDg  effect  of  carbon  or  the  pyrogens  of  the  filter  paper,  by  oxidation  by  the 
air,  or  from  the  action  of  aqueous  vapor  or  carbon  dioxide.  Precipitates  or 
residues  from  evaporation  or  partial  solution,  of  the  nature  described  above,  are 
brought  to  a  combination  suitable  for  weighing  in  the  following  ways: — 

1.  By  heat  alone.  Some  one  volatile  constituent  is  expelled,  proportionally 
reducing  the  molecular  weight,  or  extrinsic  volatile  matter  mixed  with  the 
precipitate  Is  driven  out.  The  change  in  composition  is  usually  indicated  by 
some  physical  alteration  of  the  precipitate.  That  a  definite  componnd  results 
is  more  certain  If  the  change  in  composition  is  Induced  only  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture; if  at  one  more  moderate,  it  is  essential  that  no  further  alteration  will 
occur  should  the  heat  be  Increased. 

By  Ignition,  a  higher  oxide  or  a  mixture  of  several  higher  oxides  may  be 
brought  to  one  definite  stable  lower  oxide,  oxygen  escaping;  some  per-salts 
are  changed  to  proto-salts;  ammonium  salts  with  volatile  radicals,  loose-bound 
halogens,  free  sulfur,  and  carbon  dioxide  pass  off  as  such;  Inorganic  bases 
combined  with  organic  radicals,  and  many  sulfates  and  nitrates  are  decomposed* 
leaving  residues  of  carbonates  or  oxides;  etc.  In  most  cases  the  original 
composition  can  be  restored  by  moistening  the  residue  with  a  solntion  of  a 
reagent  wholly  volatile  containing  the  element  or  radical  driven  off,  then 
gently  Igniting;  e.  g.,  calcium  carbonate  on  intense  Ignition  passes  to  calcium 
oxide,  but  on  moistening  the  oxide  with  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium 
carbonate,  it  is  reconverted  to  the  carbonate. 

The  water  of  constitution  of  stable  bodies  is  usually  determined  by  igniting 
the  substance  In  a  closed  platinum  crucible.  The  loss  in  weight  is  assumed  to 
be  combined  water  only,  but  may  Include  other  volatile  constituents  and  easily 
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combnsiible  carbonaceoos  matter;  moreover,  the  composition  of  the  residue 
may  have  undergone  a  change  by  internal  reactions,  oxidation  by  the  air  or 
aqneoQS  vapor,  etc. 

A.  direct  determination  of  combined  water  is  always  advisable  where  the 
composition  of  the  material  in  hand  is  not  known  with  certainty.  The  ap- 
paratus is  a  long  porcelain  combustion  tube  laid  horizontally  in  a  combustion 
furnace  (page  296)  and  connected  at  one  end  to  a  source  of  dry  air,  and  at  the 
other  to  a  weighed  U-tube  containing  dried  calcium  cUoride.  The  substance 
is  dried  at  100  ^  and  a  suitable  amount  weighed  in  a  porcelain  boat;  the  boat 
is  inserted  midway  in  the  tube  and  the  latter  connected  up  air-tight  with  the 
U-tube.  A.  slow  current  of  dried  air  is  passed  through  the  train  while  the 
porcelain  tube  is  heated  about  the  middle  to  bright  redness.  The  U-tube  is 
detached,  cooled  and  weighed,  the  increase  being  the  water  expelled  from  the 
substance,  hygroscopic  moisture  may  also  be  determined  in  the  same  way 
by  subjecting  the  undrled  substance  to  the  above  process  and  taking  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  results. 

For  a  dlreet  determinatloii  of  the  water  of  miiierals,  Bmth  and  Penlleld*  prepare  a 
tabe  of  bard  glass  with  a  bulb  A  at  one  end  and  two  bulbs  BB  about  the  middle.  The  niln  • 
eral  is  placed  In  A,  and  BB  cooled  by  wet  paper.  On  heating  the  mineral,  the  water  distills 
and  condenses  in  BB ;  the  tube  Is  then  drawn  off  by  a  blowpipe  flame  near  A,  cooled  and 
weighed.  The  water  Is  poured  cat,  the  tube  dried  and  rewelghed.  A  short  mbber  tabe 
drawn  over  the  end  of  a  glass  rod  serves  as  a  stopper  for  the  tube  daring  the  weighings. 

%.  By  oxidation  to  a  higher  compound.  Various  suboxides  on  ignition  in 
the  air  pass  to  a  stable  higher  oxide,  though  it  is  the  safer  plan  to  supplement 
the  operation  by  treatment  with  a  more  energetic  oxidizer  than  the  air,  such 
as  pure  oxygen,  nitric  acid,  Or  bromine  water.  A.  fairly  large  platinum  crucible 
will  answer,  but  to  maintain  a  uniform  heat  throughout  the  mass,  it  is  better 
that  the  crucible  be  inclosed  or  suspended  within  a  larger  one  of  platinum  or 
porcelain,  thus  heating  the  inner  one  by  radiation  only. 

Most  metallic  sulfides  and  sulfo-salts  on  ignition  in  a  current  of  air  are 
transformed  eventually  to  oxides,  sulphur  dioxide  escaping.  Moderate  beat- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  the  process  is  here  of  prime  importance,  sin^e  the 
sulfide  may  sinter  or  even  fuse  at  a  dull  red  heat,  and  the  oxidation  proceed 
very  slowly.  After  partial  conversion  at  the  lowest  temperature  practicable, 
the  flame  is  cautiously  raised,  finally  heating  to  bright  redness.  Mercuric 
oxide,  volatile  at  a  red  heat,  may  be  mixed  with  the  sulfide  to  assist  oxidation, 
or  a  weighed  amount  of  some  stable  metallic  oxide  in  fine  powder  to  act  as  a 
carrier  of  oxygen. 

8.  By  reduction  to  a  lower  oxide  or  other  condition.  The  reduction  may  be 
done  by  means  of  some  reducing  gas,  usually  hydrogen,  carbon  monoxide,  or 
the  vapor  of  formic  acld,t  in  a  porcelain  or  platinum  crucible.  The  gas  is 
passed  in  through  a  bent  porcelain  tube,  bearing  a  shield  to  serve  as  a  loose 
cover.  The  current  of  gas  should  be  slow,  and  it  is  safer  to  interpose  a  disk 
of  perforated  platinum  between  the  precipitate  and  the  end  of  the  tube  to  pre- 
vent mechanical  loss.  The  apparatus  is  also  of  use  in  ignitions  where  it  is 
desired  to  protect  sulfides  from  oxidation  by  the  air.  Hydrogen  and  other 
gases  highly  compressed  in  steel  or  copper  tanks  or  steel  cylinders  are  now  on 
the  market,  the  gases  guaranteed  of  a  purity  sufficient  for  this  and  like 
purposes. 

4.  By  transformation  to  another  combination;  as  where  the  acid  radical  is 
exchanged  for  another.    The  most  common  is  the  conversion  to  the  sulfate  of 
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a  componnd  of  a  base  with  a  volatile  acid  radical  by  eTaporation  with  a  alight 
excess  of  sQlfaric  acid  followed  by  gentle  i^nitioii.  Less  often  is  a  compoond 
conyerted  to  the  chloride.  If  the  freed  radical  is  not  volatile  and  the  sulfate 
or  chloride  is  insolnble,  the  former  may  be  removed  by  lixlvlatlon,  but  in  this 
case  it  is  the  better  plan  to  redissolve  the  precipitate  before  drying  and  repre- 
cipitate  in  a  welghable  combination. 

Sometimes  a  precipitate  or  resldiie  Is  obtained  In  analyBls  consisting  of  a  deflnlte  com- 
pound a  b  mixed  with  an  Indeterminate  amount  of  the  same  base  or  sold  b  tbat  exists  In 
tbe  compound— thus  magnesium  borate  with  magnesia.  Usually  the  simplest  procedure 
Is  to  And  the  weight  of  the  mixture  and  then  determine  the  total  base  or  add  radical^ 
easiest  by  conversion  of  the  entire  base  or  acid  to  a  definite  compound ;  the  difference  is  a 
from  which  the  base  or  radical  combined  with  It  may  be  calculated. 


That  a  dried  or  Ignited  precipitate  contains  imparities  to  a  ponderable  ex- 
tent may  be  evidenced  by  an  abnormal  color  or  agglomeration ,  fusibility  at  a 
lower  heat  than  shoald  melt  tbe  pare  componnd^  an  escape  of  fame  on  heating, 
or  condensation  of  sublimed  matter  on  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  lld^  and  other 
characteristics. 

In  all  cases  it  is  the  part  of  prudence  to  test  the  weighed  precipitate  to  make 
sure  that  It  is  one  definite  chemical  compoond  and  free  from  other  bodies. 
The  method  of  examination  is  decided  by  the  nature  of  the  compound  and  the 
Impurities  likely  to  contaminate  it. 

1.  Llxiviation  with  water  or  other  liquid  in  which  the  precipitate  is  insol- 
uble, followed  by  evaporation  or  precipitation.  Soluble  impurities  are  de- 
tected in  this  way,  sometimes  apparent  in  the  lixlvlation  by  color  or  taste. 
But  often  the  impurities  are,  in  large  part  or  wholly,  so  inclosed  in  or  attached 
to  the  precipitate  as  to  resist  solution ;  in  this  case  they  may  usually  be  freed 
by  effecting  some  structural  or  chemical  change  in  the  precipitate,  e.  (jr.,  an 
oxide  reduced  to  metallic  powder  by  ignition  in  a  reducing  gas,  or  a  metal 
oxidized  by  ignition  In  oxygen. 

2.  The  precipitate  may  itself  be  dissolved,  leaving  the  Impurities  as  such  or 
changed  to  an  insoluble  form  by  reaction  with  the  solvent.  This  scheme^ 
though  less  often  available,  is  generally  preferable  to  the  above,  as  the  impuri- 
ties, forming  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  precipitate,  are  left  reasonably  pure, 
and  may  be  weighed  and  deducted  from  the  combined  weight. 

8.  Both  the  precipitate  and  the  impurities  may  be  dissolved  by  a  suitable 
solvent,  and  a  reagent  introduced  in  the  solution  that  will  precipitate  only  the 
former ;  tbe  impurities  can  then  be  tested  for  in  the  filtrate,  or  may  sometimes 
be  evidenced  by  the  color  of  the  liquid. 

4.  Both  the  precipitate  and  impurities  may  be  transformed  to  another  com- 
bination and  the  resulting  mixture  weighed;  this  weight  should  equal  that 
calculated  by  stoichlometrical  rules,  any  discrepancy  being  credited  to  the 
presence  of  impurities.  For  example,  calcium  oxide  on  evaporation  with 
sulfuric  acid  leaves  calcium  sulfate  weighiitg  8.48  times  that  of  the  oxide. 
Any  associated  barium  carbonate  would  pass  to  barium  sulfate  weighing  only 
1.18  times  tbat  of  the  carbonate;  and  any  silica  present  would  retain  its 
original  weight. 

Similarly,  a  precipitate  may  be  evaporated  with  the  same  volatile  add  as 
forms  the  radicil  of  the  compound,  when,  of  course,  the  weight  of  the  pure 
precipitate  will  remain  unchanged,  but  that  of  the  impurities  of  a  different 
composition  may  be  more  or  less  altered.    However,  these  methods  are  only  of 
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use  in  a  few  pptcial  cafies^  as  the  variation  in  tbe  total  wtight  is  usually  so 
amall  as  to  make  it  doabtfol  whether  it  shoold  not  be  ascribed  to  other  causes 
5.  Varioos  special  tests  will  be  suggested  to  the  operator  daring  analysis, 
«qaal  or  superior  to  tliofle  outlined  above. 
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CHAPTER  5. 

VOLUBIBTBIC  ANALYSIS. 

In  Tolanetiic  anftlysls  the  weight  of  a  body  is  determined  by  finding  what 
weight  of  a  given  reagent  Is  reqaislte  to  exactly  f nlflll  the  reaction  taking 
place  between  them.  In  practice  there  is  used  a  <  standard  solution '  of  the 
reagent  — an  aqneons  solntion  whose  concentration  has  been  accurately  ascer- 
tained. The  nsaal  routine  is  to  weigh  a  snitable  amoant  of  the  substance  in 
which  the  proportion  of  the  constituent  body  is  to  be  determined,  dissolve  in 
water  or  other  solvent  (forming  the  tUrale),  and  gradually  run  in  the  standard 
solution  Cthe  tUrand)  until  the  reaction  is  complete,  this  point  being  manifested 
by  the  Incipience  of  a  secondary  reaction  or  otherwise.  The  weight  of  the 
substance,  the  volume  of  the  standard  solution,  and  the  combining  weights 
as  shown  by  the  equation  describing  the  reaction  are  the  data  for  compnt- 
ing  the  result. 

The  reactions  on  which  depend  the  methods  of  volumetry  may  be  classified 
as  follows:  — 

A.  The  combination  of  acids  with  alkalies  or  earths:  as  sulfuric  acid  nea- 
tralized  by  ammonia;  calcium  hydrate  by  oxalic  acid. 

B.  An  increase  or  reduction  in  the  number  of  atoms  in  a  molecule:  as 
stannous  chloride  perdnced  to  stannic  chloride  by  ferric  chloride;  ferric 
chloride  reduced  to  ferrous  chloride  by  stannous  chloride. 

C.  A  change  in  the  acid  radical  combined  with  a  base  or  vice  versa,  the  new 
compound  usually  Insoluble;  as  barium  nitrate  converted  to  barium  sulfate  by 
sulfuric  acid;  sodium  chloride  to  silver  chloride  by  silver  nitrate. 

D.  A  direct  union  of  the  molecules  of  the  titrand  and  titrate :  as  aniUn  with 
chloroplatlnic  acid,  giving  anilin  chloroplatinate. 

£.  A  few  reactions  of  special  application  are  not  included  in  the  above. 


Apparatus  for  measuring.  As  gravimetric  analysis  is  founded  on  the  deter- 
mination  of  mass  by  exact  weighing,  so  the  basis  of  the  practice  of  volumetric 
analysis  is  the  accurate  measurement  of  liquids.  For  this  purpose  there  are 
employed  glass  instruments  of  four  varieties^  namely  meMuring  or  rfolumetrie 
JldskSf  and  graduated  eyUnder$  or  measuring  jars  to  contain,  and  lnireUe$  and 
pipettes  to  deliver  certain  volumes  of  llqaids.  The  height  of  the  surface  of  a 
liquid  of  a  given  volume  is  indicated  by  a  horizontal  line  etched  in  the  glass. 

The  unit  of  capacity  under  the  Metric  system  is  the  cubic  centimeter — the 
volume  of  one  gram  of  pure  water  weighed  in  vacuo  at  the  sea-level  and  at  the 
temperature  of  Its  greatest  density,  4®  Cent.  —  therefore,  following  Fresenius, 
all  the  vessels  intended  for  volumetric  purposes  should  contain  or  deliver,  as 
the  case  may  be,  the  specified  number  of  cubic  centimeters  weighed  at  this  tem- 
perature. 

But  Mohr  advanced  the  objection  to  this  rule  that  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture of  the  laboratory  it  is  impossible  to  graduate  or  confirm  the  graduations  by 
weighing,  on  account  of  the  deposition  of  dew  on  the  exterior  of  vessels  con- 
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tafnlDg  water  at  4^,  and  proposed  that  the  volume  of  one  gram  of  water 
weighed  at  17.5  o  should  constitute  the  unit  for  the  purpose.  The  precedent 
has  encouraged  the  adyocacy  of  other  arbitrary  temperatures,  such  as  15^, 
16<^y  800^  and  25 o,  resulting  in  a  multiplicity  of  standards,  with  attendant 
confusion  and  liability  to  error.  While  the  actual  content  of  the  different 
instruments  one  has  in  use  is  seldom  a  matter  of  consequence  provided  all 
are  based  on  one  standard,  the  proposal  to  depart  from  the  rational  standard 
of  4  ^  was  unfortunate  since  neither  accuracy  nor  convenience  (the  coefflcientJ- 
of  the  expansion  of  water  by  heat  being  exactly  known)  is  enhanced,  and  the 
significance  of  the  term  '  cubic  centimeter',  which  should  be  reserved  for  a 
definite  invariable  volume,  and  any  other  volume  given  a  distinguishing  name^ 
is  made  ambiguous. 

In  selecting  an  outfit  of  volumetric  ware  one  must  make  sure  that  the  tem- 
perature at  which  they  were  graduated  was  the  same  for  all.  The  importance 
of  this  provision  will  be  seen  when  it  is  considered  that  1000  cubic  centimeters 
of  water  at4o  Centigrade  expands  to  1000.85  Cc.  at  15^,  to  1001.73  Cc.  at 
30  o,  and  to  1002.87  Cc.  at  25® .  In  the  United  States  the  temperature  of  15  ^ 
has  been  generally  adopted. 

The**Mohr'*of  DeKoninck  is  1000  **  flnld  grams",  a  flaid  gram  or  *< milllmohr  **  being^ 
the  volume  of  a  quantity  of  water  at  16  o  of  which  the  weight  determined  In  the  air  at 
ISO  and  ander  a  pressare  of  760  mlUlmeterB  of  mercury,  by  means  of  brass  weights,  la 
one  gram. 

The  burette  is  an  open  glass  tube  supported  vertically,  from  which  any  desired 
volume  of  liquid  within  its  capacity  may  be  poured,  or,  in  the  more  recent 
forms,  drawn  from  the  bottom  through  a  tap  with  a  small  orifice.  The  usual 
sizes  are  from  one -fourth  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  internal  diameter,  de- 
llyerlng  a  total  volume  of  80, 50,  or  100  cubic  centimeters,  graduated  into  cubic 
centimeters  and  fifths  or  tenths  of  each. 

Various  devices  to  control  the  outfiow  are  in  use,  a  choice  depending 
largely  on  personal  fancy  and  all  having  some  objectionable  features  for  prac- 
tical work. 

Of  the  fttylee  delivering  their  contents  from  the  top,  Binks',  Gay-Lussao's,  and  Oasa- 
major's,  are  simply  different  forms  of  a  slender  measorlng-jar  set  In  a  broad  metal  or 
wooden  foot,  the  solution  poured  out  In  a  stream  or  by  drops  as  desired.  In  Casamajor'a 
the  tube  is  held  nearly  horizontal,  the  base  resting  on  a  block,  and  rotated  so  far  to  allow 
the  solution  to  flow  from  a  curved  spout;  Gay-Lussac's  Is  fitted  up  with  tubes  like  a  wash- 
bottle,  an  improved  form  having  the  longer  branch  of  the  exit  tube  Inclosed  in  the  bu- 
rette .  Several  defects  are  Inherent  to  all  burettes  of  this  style  and  they  have  been  very 
largely  supplanted  by  others  such  as  are  described  below. 

Among  the  forms  of  tap  that  have  been  invented  for  burettes  delivering  the 
liquid  from  below,  that  of  Mohr,  Fig.  96,  is  in  common  use.  The  lower  end 
of  the  burette  is  contracted  to  a  smaller  bore  and  joined 
by  rubber  tubing  to  a  narrow  glass  tube  drawn  to  a  small 
orifice.  A  spring  plnchcock  compresses  the  rubber  tube 
so  tightly  that  no  liquid  can  pass,  and  can  be  opened  at 
will  by  pressing  the  disks,  allowing  a  stream  of  any  de- 
sired speed  to  fiow.  Instead  of  the  plnchcock,  a  short  glass 
rod  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  interior  of  the  rubber 
lube  may  be  held  within  it;  when  the  rubber  tube  is  com- 
pressed between  the  thumb  and  finger,  two  narrow  chan- 
nels are  opened.  The  burette  Is  partly  filled  with  the 
titrand  by  first  inserting  the  orifice  in  the  liquid,  opening 
the  pincJicock»  and  applying  suction  at  the  top  until  the 
liquid  has  risen  above  the  tap;  after  this  the  titrand  is 
poured  into  the  burette.    Proceeding  in  this  way  avoids  Fig.  96. 

the  danftpr  of  entrapping  air  bubbles  in  the  tap. 
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In  Koenlg'B  design,  Ffg.  07 A,  the  lower  end  Is  contraeted  and  oat  off  obliquely.  The 
orillce  Is  closed  by  a  platinum  or  rabber  plate  A  ground  to  fit,  which  Is  piloted  to  a  brass 
spring  8  that  presses  the  plate  against  the  glass.  The  pressure  of  the  spring  is  released 
on  taming  the  screw  T. 

Winkler's  burette  Is  shown  In  Fig.  97B.    Within  the  burette  and  extending  to  the 
bottom  is  a  rod  of  heavy  glass,  the  lower  end  drawn  to  a  cone  and  gionad  to  make  a 
^  water-tight  valTC  with  the  contraction  of  the 

"^  barette  at  that  point.    The  upper  end  la  sup- 

ported In  a  frame  and  slightly  lifted  from 
its  seat  by  a  simple  mechanism  under  easy 
control  of  the  operator. 

Oarbutt  describes  a  peculiar  design  of 
burette  for  whioh  several  advantages  are 
claimed.  The  reservoir  of  the  titrand  is  a 
closed  flask  from  which  the  liquid  Is  drawn 
by  a  syphon  tube,  and  as  the  titrand  leaves 
the  flask  an  equal  volume  of  air  must  enter. 
Not  the  volume  of  liquid  withdrawn  is 
measured,  but  that  of  the  air  replacing  U, 
this  ascertained  by  a  water-manometer  con- 
nected with  the  flask. 


F!g.  97. 


All  things  coDSidered,  probably  tbe  most  generally  serviceable  form  is  that 
shown  in  C,  the  tap  a  ground-in  glass  stopcock,  it  having  tho  advantage,  among 
others,  that  solutions  slowly  decomposed  by  rubber  can  be  nsed  in  any  con- 
centration. The  plug  of  the  stopcock  should  be  well  fitted  so  as  to  turn 
smoothly  without  sticlcing  at  any  point,  and  when  slightly  lubricated  with 
vaseline,*  allow  no  leakage.  The  oblique -bore  stopcock  D,  introduced  by 
Greiner,  is  an  improvement  on  the  older  form,  as  in  the  latter  a  groove  may  be 
worn  in  the  socket  by  the  edges  of  the  perforation,  allowing  liquid  to  pass. 

It  is  much  more  convenient  for  most  ope  rators  that  the  handle  of  the  ping  be 
situated  at  the  left  hand  when  facing  tbe  graduations  than  at  the  right  as  is 
usual.  The  plug  should  be  withdrawn  and  tied  to  the  burette  before  potting 
away  the  latter;  if  this  is  not  done  the  plug  may  later  be  found  cemented  in  the 
socket,  especially  after  the  use  of  caustic  solutions.  In  cold  weather  the  stop- 
cock should  not  be  left  closed  over  night,  as  the  plug  is  invariably  split  when 
the  liquid  in  the  bore  freezes. 

When  a  number  of  titrations  are  to  be  made  with  the  same  solution,  the  burette  can  be 
arranged  to  connect  by  glass  and  rubber  tubing  with  an  elevated  reservoir,  so  that  by 

simply  opening  a  pinch -cock  the  barette  flUs.  The  tubing  should  not 
be  of  rubber  for  titrands  affected  by  this  material,  nor,  according  to 
Greiner,  for  reducing  solutions,  as  oxygen  tiom  the  air  will  pass  through 
and  oxidize  the  solution.  Another  scheme  is  that  of  substituting  an 
oblique  three-way  stopcock  for  tbe  straight-way  plug;  when  tbe  plug 
Is  turned  180O  from  the  position  ehown  In  Fig.  98,  the  solution  enters 
the  burette  firom  a  rubber  tube  sUpped  over  the  side  tube,  while  at  90o 
bath  communications  are  closed. 

In  a  device  described  by  Greiner,  Fig.  99,  the  lower  end  of  a  narrow 
tabe  A  enters  a  Wooirs  bottle  containing  the  titrand.  By  suction  on  a 
robber  tube  connected  to  B  the  titrand  Is  drawn  up  through  A  Into  the 
burette  to  above  the  aero  mark;  on  allowing  air  to  enter  B  there  re- 
cedes Into  the  bottle  all  above  the  orlfloe  of  A.  As  this  point  Is  the  aero 
of  the  graduation^  the  titration  may  be  at  once  proceeded  with. 


\/ 


Fig.  98. 


Whatever  style  of  burette  be  preferred,  a  perfect  Instnunent 
must  meet  two  important  requirements,  namely  that  the  out- 
flow be  under  perfect  control  of  the  operator,  that  he  may  be  able  to  withdraw 
the  titrand  in  a  full  stream  or  by  drops,  as  desired,  and  that  when  the  tap  is 
€k»sed  there  Is  no  leakage  whatever. 


*  J  .urn.  AnifT.  Chcm.  Pocy.  ISOS— €79. 
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Ab  a  mle,  the  Ups  of  borettes  foand  on  the  market  hwe  too  Urge  orlBceSi 
making  It  dlfBcDltto  withdraw  a  small  drop;  moreover,  no  time  la  saved  Id  a 
titration  by  tbo  larger  stream,  since  a  proportionately  . 
longer  period  most  be  allowed  lor  the  llqntd  to  collect  from 
the  sldea  of  the  boretW  before  reading  the  Tolnme  with- 
drawn. When  the  ontSow  exceeds  a  rate  of  one  cnblc  cen- 
timeter per  second,  the  opening  abonld  be  reduced  by 
carefully  heating  the  tip  In  the  flame  of  a  Bonsen  bnmerj 
while  conataally  rotating  Ik 

When  not  iB  use,  bnrettes  should  be  kept  Ailed  with  some 
fluid  which  will  keep  the  Interior  chemically  clean,  ancli  as 
concentrated  solforlc  acid  for  those  entirety  of  glass,  and  a  lb 
weak  solntlon  of  chromic  acid  for  the  otlier  forms.    A  film  Fig.  99. 

of  grease  ta  easiest  removed  by  rinsing  wltb  a  strong  ~ 
solntlon  of  canstic  potash  In  alcohol  or  allowing  to  stand  tor 
some  time  Oiled  with  a  concentrated  solntlon  of  potaaalam  perma^  . 
fanale,  then  rinsing  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  When  a  voln- 
metrlc  solnUoQ  la  to  be  left  In  a  burette  tor  any  length  of  time  the  top 
should  be  atopped  by  a  cork  or  capped  by  an  inverted  test-tnbe.  to  prevent 
evaporation  and  the  entrance  ot  dast  and  lomes.  Absorption  at  add  fames 
from  the  air  by  caastic  alkali  solntions  Is  gnarded  against  by  a  cork  bearing  a 
tnbe  flUed  with  soda-lime. 

Seadlng.  Alter  rinsing  with  the  solntloQ  it  la  to  contain,  the  bnrette  Is 
fllled  to  above  the  eero  mark,  tbe  tunnel  removed,  and  the  tap  opened  aatll  the 
iMttom  of  the  menlscns  In  transparent  and  the  surface  In  opaque  solutions 
coincides  with  the  sero  mark.  Wltb  opaqne  solatlons  the  exact  height  may  be 
read  wltbont  dlfflcolty,  bnt  with  the  lighter  colored  liquids  tbe  double  line  at 
the  menlacaa,  moat  apparent  when  the  light  falls  from  certain  directions,  Is 
somewhat  confoalng,  and  varions  ways  have  been  devised  to  secure  a  sharper 
deflnldOD.* 

1,  A  card,  the  upper  halt  white  and  the  lower  halt  painted  a  laqterless  black, 
Is  held  behind  tbe  burette  at  such  a  height  that  the  line  ot  Junction  ol  tbe 
black  and  white  la  one  or  two  divisions  below  tbe  meniscus;  tbe  reflection 
ot  tbe  black  surface  In  the  meniscus  shows  as  a  black  line  sharply  defined. 

2,  A  light  glass  buoy  (Erdmann's  or  Bentell's  float,  Fig.  100),  weighted  with 
mercnry  so  that  it  remaina  halt  immersed,  and  circumscribed  with  a  tine  coin- 
ciding with  tbe  division  to  be  read;  the  best  form  ol  Erdmann's 
float  is  provided  with  six  blunt  protubereaces  of  glass  In  order 
that  it  msy  qnickly  rise  throngb  the  liquid  when  submerged.  Or 
a  disk  of  hard  parsffln,  one  or  two  millimeters  thick  and  of  slightly 
less  diameter  than  tbe  Interior  of  the  burette  may  float  on  the 

8.  Tbe  Sbetlbacb  bnrette  has  Inserted  at  tbe  back  a  stripe  of 
bine  glass  bordered  by  white,  the  combination  producing  at  the 
surface  ot  Uie  solntlon  the  appearance  shown  in  Fig,  101;  the 
graduation  mark  directly  In  froAt  of  the  junction  ot  tbe  apices  Is 

4.  Carnegie  proposes  to  deposit  a  mirror  of  silver  ou  tbe  back  ot 
tbe  burette  by   means  o(  a  allverlug  solution,    The  graduation 
marks  are  made  to  reflect  more  distinctly  by  rubbing  Into  them  a 
?ig  lUO.  %   paste  of  mercuric  Iodide  In  turpentine. 

*Cbrn.  Ntwa,  ISSO — 1— IS;  JaDTs.  Aner.  Cbem.  Socj.  1890 — II. 
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5.  The  stmplest  method  aod  one  quite  satisfactory^  Is  to  rest  the  bnrette- 
stand  on  a  window-sill  and  read  with  the  eye  aligned  with  the  bottom  rif  the 
meniscos  and  a  horizontal  line  on  some  far  distant  object, 
such  as  the  window*cap  of  a  hoase. 

Whatever  plan  be  adopted,  the  eye  should  always  be  at 
the  level  of  the  point  of  reading.  In  the  instraments  of  the 
German  Physical*technical  Institute  the  lines  of  the  macro- 
divisions  are  produced  entirely  round  the  burette,  the  sub- 
divisions half  round. 

The  narrower  the  burette,  the  more  easy 
to  read  by  reason  of  the  greater  space  be- 
tween the  lines  marking  the  fractions  of  the  Fig.  101. 
cubic  centimeter,  yet  for  technical  work  a  burette  longer  than 
about  80  Inches  stands  too  high  above  the  table  for  convenience 
in  filling  and  drawing  off  the  titrand  to  the  zero  mark.  If  it  is 
deemed  necessary  to  read  the  volumes  withdrawn  to  closer  than 
one -tenth  of  a  cubic  centimeter  some  special  modification  of 
the  burette  may  be  adopted. 


Fig.  102. 


Mslnloke's  burette.  Fig.  102,  iuM  two  branotaea  eonneeted  by  a  atop- 
oock;  the  bnrette  proper.  A,  bolds  eo  Oo.  and  Is  divided  In  nnlta  onlj, 
while  the  nanower  branch,  B,  bolds  bat  one  Co.  and  la  divided  from  tbe 
bottom  upward  Into  handredtha.  Tbe  titration  Is  done  from  A,  tbe  liquid 
In  B  standing  at  sero.  If,  at  tbe  end  of  the  titration,  the  titrand  la  not 
exactly  at  some  one  division,  tbe  stopcock  C  Is  opened  nntll  tbls  occurs, 
when  tbe  volume  delivered  is  tbe  dlflerenoe  between  tbe  readings  of 
tbe  two  branches. 

Some  chemists  prefer  to  weigh  tbe  titrand 
rather  than  to  measure  It,  and  for  tbls  purpose 
yarloosly  shaped  glaas  vessels  have  been  de- 
signed, compact  in  construction  to  admit  of 
suspension  within  the  pan -wire  of  a  balance,  or 
to  stand  on  the  pan.  One  of  these  Is  Illustrated  in  Fig.  108.  It  is  a 
short  Inverted  burette.  A,  fitted  at  B  with  a  tap,  fused  into  tbe 
mouth  of  a  flask,  O,  having  a  lateral  branch,  D.    Tbe  flask  is  partly 

filled  wltb  tbe  tltiand  and  tbe  burette  fllled  from 
tbe  flask  by  air  pressure  at  D.  Tbe  flask  Is  then 
weighed  and  flxed  in  an  Inverted  poattlon  in 
tbe  clamp  of  a  retort-stand ;  tbe  titration  Is  per- 
formed as  UBual  and  the  flask  Is  rewelghed. 
The  burette  is  graduated  for  oonyenlenoe  In 
drawing  out  nearly  tbe  volume  of  titrand  re- 
quired when  this  Is  approximately  known. 

The  burette  is  held  vertically  in  the  screw- 
damp  of  a  stand,  Fig.  104,  usually  made  of 
hard  wood  throughout,  the  clamp  sliding 
on  the  post  and  fixed  at  a  suitable  height 
by  a  set-screw.  On  the  base  is  placed  a 
sheet  of  white  paper  or  a  glazed  white  ^^S*  10 

porcelain  plate  to  show  plainly  a  slight  change  in  color  of  the 
titrate.  Woodeh  stands  can  be  given  a  permanent  white  coat- 
ing by  painting  with  acid-proof  enamel. 

Cbaddock's  burette  stand  has  a  wooden  base  in  which  is  inlaid  a  disk 
of  opal  glass ;  from  a  post  rising  at  the  rear  of  the  base  project  heavy 
brass  wires  that  have  been  bent  to  such  forms  as  will  spring  together 
with  suflloient  force  to  bold  tbe  burette  at  any  height  by  friction  alone. 
Fig.  104.  Advantages  claimed  are  the  ease  of  removal  and  replacement  of  the> 
burettes,  simplicity  of  construction  and  cheapness. 
Where  Beveral  burettes  are  in  occasional  use,  each  reserved  for  a  special  aolutlon,  a 
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rotary  stand  has  the  adyantage  of  taking  np  bnt  little  room  on  the  work*table.  From  the 
oentor  of  a  drcalar  poroelain  plate  rises  a  brass  rod  carrying  a  slide  provided  with  eighi 
radial  arms.  Each  arm  has  a  clamp  at  the  extremity  for  holding  a  burette  or  pipette;  the 
slide  may  be  rotated  to  bring  any  burette  to  the  front. 


/ 


/ 
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V 

Fig.  105.     V4 
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Pipettest  Fig.  105,  are  calibrated  to  deliver  certain  yolames  of  a  llqnld,  the 

asnal  slzeg  havlDg  a  capacity  of  1,  2, 5, 10,  25, 50, 100  and  200  Cc.    The  construe - 

tlon  Is  that  of  a  cylindrical  balb  terminated  by  narrow 

open  tabes,  the  lower  one  contracted  to  a  small  orifice, 

the  upper  circamscrlbed  with  a  line  from  which  the 

specified  volume  is  delivered.    In  the  smaller  sizes  the 

lower  tube  may  be  left  off,  the  bulb  narrowed  to  the 

proper  sized  orifice.    For  volumes  not  exceeding  ten 

Cc  they  are  also  made  in  a  tubular  form  and  graduated 

like  a  burette  to  deliver  fractions  of  a  cubic  centi- 
meter. 
The   measurements  from  a  pipette  are  somewhat 

more  accurate  than  from  a  burette  on  account  of  the 

smaller  diameter  of  the  tube  at  the  line  of  calibra- 

bration.    The  orifice  should  be  so  small  that  not  less 

than  about  80  seconds  is  required  for  the  outfiow; 

if  too   large  it  should   be  contracted  by  heating  in 

a  Bunsen  fiame^  but  the  pipette  must  afterward  be 

restandardized  since  the  amount  of  liquid  adhering 

to  the  interior  varies  with  the  rapidity  of  the  out- 
flow. 
The  pipette  is  held  between  the  thumb  and  second 

finger  and  the  solution  drawn  in  by  suction  to  an 

inch  or  more  above  the  mark;  then  loosely  stopping 

the  top  with  the  forefinger  as  shown  in  Fig.  106, 

allowed  to  run  out  until  the  bottom  of  the  meniscus  is  on  a  level 
with  the  mark.  The  finger  Is  then  pressed  down  firmly  and  the  pipette 
held  vertically  over  the  receiving  vessel.  After  discharging  the  con- 
tents* one  minute  is  allowed  for  draining,  and  the  orifice  Is  touched 
to  the  surface  of  the  liquid  to  disengage  the  remaining  drop  uniformly 
though  only  partially. 

Only  by  adopting  some  one  rule  In  dealing  with  the  afterfiow  in  the 
graduation  and  in  practice,  will  the  proper  volume  be  delivered.  The 
one  just  stated  is  sanctioned  by  most  author- 
ities^ though  others  prefer  either  to  remove  the 
pipette  as  soon  as  the  fiow  has  ceased,  to  blow 
out  the  remaining  drop,  or  to  keep  the  orifice 
immersed  while  the  pipette  is  emptying.  For 
normal  pipettes  of  their  certification,  the 
Deutsche  Physlcalisch-technische  Reichsanstalt 
directs  that  the  outlet  be  held  against  the  wall  ^^S*  106. 

of  the  receiving  vessel,  and  when  the  fiow  has  ceased  to  allow  fifteen 
seconds  for  draining. 
A.  pipette  is  calibrated  for  the  delivery  of  the  specified  volume  of 

Fig.  107  pure  water,  a  certain  small  part  of  the  contents  remaining  on  the  walls. 
For  dilute  aqueous  solutions  of  inorganic  bodies  the  difference  be- 
tween the  volume  retained  and  that  of  pure  water  is  practically  inconsiderable. 

But  for  concentrated  solutions  and  some  dilnte  solutions  of  organic  matter  In 
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water,  and  for  liqaids  like  alcobol  and  ether,  the  Yolame  adhering  is  greater  or 
less  than  of  water,  and  the  yolnme  delivered  must  be  corrected  where  accuracy 
Is  importanty  or  the  pipette  recalibrated  for  the  particolar  liqaid  or  solation 
measured.  Some  aualyses  call  for  two  or  more  equal  volnmes  of  an  alcoholic 
or  ethereal  solution  approximating  a  round  number  of  cubic  centimeters,  and 
here  a  uniform  dellyery  is  had  by  permitting  a  certain  arbitrary  number  of 
drops  — from  two  to  ten  —  to  fall  after  the  flow  has  ceased. 

In  dealing  withra  liquid  OYolvlng  a  poisonous  or  offensive  gas  it  is  well  to 
Interpose  between  the  pipette  and  mouth  a  tube  packed  with  cotton  that  has 
been  moistened  with  water  or  some  absorbing  chemical  solution.  But  if  the 
proportion  of  a  gas  in  the  solution  is  to  be  determined,  it  is  advisable  to  weigh 
the  solution  rather  than  measure  it  out  from  a  pipette,  as  ?^th  the  latter  there 
is  a  slight  loss  in  drawing  in  the  liquid  from  the  reduction  of  the  air  pressure. 
Special  pipettes  are  for  sale  adapted  for  measuring  highly  corrosive  and 
fuming  liquids. 

The  100  cubic  centimeter  pipette  used  to  measure  the  sodium  chloride 
solution  in  the  volumetric  assay  of  silver  alloys  differs  somewhat  in  form 
from  the  ordinary  pipette,  in  order  to  secure  greater  convenience  and  accurate 
measuring.  As  illustrated  in  Fig.  107,  the  upper  tube  is  contracted  to  a  small 
orifice,  and  the  pipette  filled  by  gravity  from  an  elevated  reservoir  containing 
the  standard  salt  solution.  The  two  are  connected  by  a  rubber  tube,  D,  the 
flow  being  regulated  by  a  plnchcock*  As  soon  as  the  solution 
oyerflows  into  the  waste -cup  E  the  orifice  F  is  stopped  by  the 
finger,  the  pinchcock  closed,  and  the  rubber  tube  removed.  The 
exterior  is  wiped  dry,  and  on  removing  the  finger  the  entire  con- 
tents (100  Cc.)  flow  out. 

A  modifloation  of  the  above  is  shown  in  Fig.  106.  At 
the  bottom  is  a  three-way  stopcock;  tamed  in  one  direc- 
tion it  allows  the  pipette  to  All  to  oyerflowing,  and  in  the 
opposite  direction  delivers  the  specified  yolnme.* 

A  convenient  form  of  pipette  for  delivering  a  number 
of  eqnal  volumes  of  a  llqnid  Is  shown  in  Fig.  109. f 

In  technical  work  dealing  with  a  liqaid  of  constant 
density  a  special  pipette  may  be  provided  which  Is  cali- 
brated to  deliver  a  certain  weight  of  the  specific  liqaid, 
osnally  a  roand  figare.    Shonld  the  specific  gravity  of 
different  samples  of  the  liquid  vary  somewliat  from  the 
normal  or  average,  the  pipette  may  be  graduated  so  as  to 
bear  a  mark  corresponding  to  each  degree  of  gravity  for 
some  distance  above  and  below  the  average.   To  save 
calculations,  pipettes  can  also  be  ordered  of  a  capacity  to 
deliver  a  certain  weight  of  one  particular  liquid  —  e.  9., 
milk,  sap,  vinegar  —  of  fairly  constant  gravity,  an  amount 
suitable  for  the  analysis.    Though  less  accurate  than 
weighing,  the  approximation  Is  near  enough  for  practical 
purposes. 
Or,  If  a  certain  weight  of  a  solid  or  liquid  Is  to  be  dissolved  In  a  sol- 
vent, then  make  up  to  a  fixed  volume  and  an  aliquot  part  withdrawn  Fig.  108. 
for  analysis,  for  any  one  constituent  may  be  provided  a  special  pipette  that  shall  deUver 
exactly  the  same  number  of  cubic  centimeters  as  the  percentage  of  the  element  to  be 
determined  Is  contained  in  the  compound  weighed,  or  some  multiple  or  fraction  thereof. 
Thus,  in  dealing  with  a  mixture  containing  X  per  cent  of  a  constituent  c;  a  weight  a  of 
the  mixture  Is  dissolved  and  the  solation  made  up  to  a  volume  V;  from  ris  drawn  out  an 
aliquot  part  v,  and  the  constituent  e  precipitated  from  it  as  the  compound  er  that  is  found 

to  weigh  d  grams  and  contains p  per  cent  of  e.    Then,  X^      — 


i« 


iff 


va 


Now  if  V  be  made  to 


«  Analyst,  1886—279;  Ohem.  News.  1888—1—88. 
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equalp,  then  X=>-^;  or  If  V  be  made  to  equal  ^,  then  X='Vd;   or   U  v  be  made  to 


equal  .IE,  then  X  =  m.d;  for  m  seleotlngaay  suitable  number. 


8 


Memiuring  Jlaski,  Fig.  110,  are  calibrated  to  bold  accurately  a  round  number 
of  cubic  centimeters  at  a  given  temperature,  to  tbe  line  A  encircling  tbe  neck. 
A  second  mark  is  sometimes  provided  from  wbicb  tbe  specified 
volume  may  be  poured^  the  difference  between  tbe  two  being  a 
volume  equal  to  that  of  the  liquid  remaining  adherent  to  the 
interior  of  the  flask;  a  pipette  is  more  suitable  for  this  purpose, 
however.  Each  flask  should  have  a  narrow  neck  closed  with  a 
well  fitting  glass  stopper  or  a  sound  cork,  and  a  sufficient  space 
left  above  the  mark  to  permit  thorough  mixing  of  the  contents. 
The  sizes  grade  from  26  to  2,000  cubic  centimeters  capacity. 
The  glass  should  be  well  annealed  to  allow  the  boiling  of  a 
solution  if  desired. 


GUee'  liter  flaek*  has  a  bnib  In  the  neck  above  the  mark  and  a  sec- 
ond mark  at  1100  Oo.   It  is  designed  for  the  making  up  of  standard  vol- 
ametrio  eolations,  allowing  100  Oc.  to  be  withdrawn  for  standardizing,     pig.  HO. 
and  leaving  an  entire  liter  of  eolation  for  practloal  oae. 


Vfi 


Measuring  iarSf  Fig.  Ill,  open  at  the  top  with  a  lip  for  pouring^  or  closed 

with  a  glass  stopper,  are  of  various  capacities,  the  sizes 
running  from  10  to  1000  cubic  centimeters.  The  gradua- 
tion is  in  whole  cubic  centimeters  or  fractions  thereof, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  Jar,  and  is  usually  marked  on 
one  side  taking  the  bottom  of  the  jar  as  zero,  and  on  the 
other  down  from  the  top  line  taken  as  zero.  Their  com- 
paratively large  diameter  unfits  them  for  close  measure- 
ments, jet  they  are  very  convenient  where  this  is  not 
essential.  It  is  directed  that  normal  measuring  jars  be 
emptied  by  reversing  and  allowing  them  to  drip  for  one 
minute;  then  the  adhering  last  drop  is  taken  off  with  a 
glass  rod. 

For  general  work  the  following  assortment  of  glass- 
ware will  be  found  sufficient:  a  burette  of  60  or  100  Cc, 
measuring  fiasks  of  100,  250,  600,  and  1000,  pipettes  of 
10,  26,  60,  and  100,  and  jars  of  10,60,  100  and  1000  Cc. 
capacity. 


Fig.  111. 


The  end -point  of  a  titration  is  shown  by  some  visible  physical  alteration  in 
the  titrate  or  a  portion  of  it.  The  change  is  sharply  marked  and  easily  dis- 
cernible in  all  commendable  methods  and  may  be  manifested  in  several  ways. 

A.  By  the  cessation  of  precipitation.  When  a  solution  of  lead  chloride  is 
titrated  by  a  solution  of  potassium  chromate  there  falls  a  precipitate  of  lead 
chromate;  the  titrand  is  run  in  until  the  last  drop  produces  no  turbidity  in  the 
clear  liquid  above  the  lead  chromate  which  rapidly  subsides. 

Again,  in  the  titration  of  methylamlne  by  oenanthol,  both  dissolved  in 
benzene,  one  of  the  products  of  the  reaction  is  water  —  CH8.NH2  (methyla- 
mine)  -f  GeHj^OH  (oenanthol)asC6H]8.CH8NOH  (methylamine-oenantholylene) 
-fHfO.    Previous  to  the  titration  there  is  mixed  with  the  titrate  some  fused 
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calcium  chloride ;  as  the  titrand  is  ran  in  a  cload  appears  from  the  separatioo 
of  water  (immiscible  with  bena^ne).  Bat  the  water  is  quickly  absorbed  by  the 
calciam  chloride  on  stirringy  and  the  titrate  becomes  clear,  allowing  the  end- 
point  to  be  easily  observed. 

The  possibility  of  distingntshing  the  end*point  in  titrations  of  this  kind  Is 
determined  by  the  physical  character  of  the  precipitate  and  its  gravity  as  com- 
pared with  the  liqaid  in  which  It  is  formed.  Most  precipitates  settle  or  clot  so 
slowly  that  a  small  portion  of  the  titrate  must  be  filtered  off  after  each  addi- 
tion of  the  titrand;  and  the  filtrate  tested  by  the  titrand  or  another  reagent. 
Various  forms  of  miniature  filtering  apparatus  have  been  brought  forward  for 
the  purpose. 

One  of  these  Is  simply  a  short  glass  tube,  the  lower  end  tightly  plngged  with  cotton  and 
dipped  into  the  solution.  Suction  Is  applied  to  the  open  end,  and  when  a  few  drops  of 
clear  flald  have  entered,  the  tnbe  is  removed  and  inverted  over  a  test- tube .  Another  plan 
It  to  Immerse  the  apex  of  a  small  paper  filter  beneath  the  sorfaoe  of  the  solatlon ;  a  little 
of  the  liqaid  passes  into  the  interior  and  can  be  withdrawn  by  a  small  pipette  or  medicine 
dropper.* 

B.  Conversely^  by  the  complete  solution  of  an  already  formed  precipitate. 
When  (insoluble)  mercuric  ammonium  chloride  suspended  in  water  is  titrated 
by  potassium  cyanide  solution,  a  soluble  double  salt  is  formed  and  the  precip- 
itate is  gradually  taken  up  by  the  water  until  at  the  end-point  the  last  trace  of 
opalescence  disappears.  The  success  of  a  titration  of  this  kind  depends,  of 
course,  on  the  readiness  with  which  the  precipitate  is  transformed  to  the 
soluble  combination,  and  its  insolubility  in  the  products  of  the  reaction. 

C.  By  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  in  a  clear  solution  through  the  decom- 
position of  an  already  formed  soluble  complex.  Thus  potassium  cyanide 
titrated  by  silver  nitrate ;  there  is  formed  soluble  silver  potassium  cyanide 
AgK(CN)s*  but  the  least  excess  of  silver  nitrate  reacts  with  this  to  produce 
insoluble  silver  cyanide  ~AgK(CN)8  +  AgN03=»2AgCN-hKN08.  Similarly,  in 
the  titration  of  a  hot  solution  of  sodium  phosphate  by  ammonium  molybdate  in 
presence  of  ammonium  nitrate  and  gelatin,  a  cloudiness  marks  the  end- point. 

D.  An  alteration  in  the  color  or  tint  of  the  titrate  is  noted.  If  to  a  solution 
of  a  copper  salt  is  added  hydrobromlc  acid  there  results  a  deep  violet  color, 
and  on  titrating  the  mixture  by  stannous  chloride  the  color  persists  to  the  end, 
then  suddenly  bleaches.  In  the  titration  by  iodine  of  antipyrlne  in  alcoholic 
solution  or  of  diazo- compounds  In  ethereal  solution,  a  faint  yellow  or  red  tint 
indicates  the  end-point.  The  purple  of  potassium  permanganate  Is  visible 
even  in  a  highly  dilute  solution  or  one  slightly  tinted  by  other  compounds,  and 
since  the  decomposition  products  of  this  reagent  by  a  reducer  are  colorless, 
the  titrate  remains  uncolored  up  to  the  end-point,  after  which  the  least  excess 
of  permanganate  is  shown  by  a  faint  purple  tint. 

A  passive  tinctorial  body,  that  may  be  added  to  the  titrate  or  one  of  the  prodncts  of  the 
volumetric  reaction,  may  be  he^d  in  solution  by  the  aid  of  the  compound,  to  be  titrated, 
but  being  insoluble  in  one  of  the  products  of  the  volumetric  reaction,  will  wholly  precip- 
itate at  the  close,  leaving  the  liquid  colorless  or  but  slightly  tinted.  Barely  a  change  in 
the  color  of  the  precipitate  itself  shows  the  end- point. 

Conversely,  there  may  be  compounded  with  the  titrate  an  immiscible  liquid  or  a  solid 
In  fine  powder  capable  of  withdrawing  and  permanently  retaining  either  (a),  the  cliromo- 
gen  of  the  colored  titrate,  or  (b),  a  colored  product  of  a  secondary  reaction  initiated  only 
after  the  completion  of  the  volumetric  reaction ;  the  color  of  the  immiscible  liquid  Is  yIs- 
Ible  when  the  layers  have  separated.  For  example,  in  the  titration  of  sodium  chromate 
by  sulfuric  acid  to  sodium  bichromate  (3Na8Cr04  +  H8904  =»  NaaOrsOr  +  NaSSOi  +  HsO) ;  Into 
the  titrate  is  stirred  ether  contatntoff  hydrogen  peroxide.  When  all  the  sodium  chromate 
has  become  bichromate  the  least  excess  of  sulfuric  add  sets  free  chromic  acid  (NasGiSOr  + 
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HtS04  +  HSO  =  Nas304  +  8HiCr04),  which  passes  at  onoe  Into  the  ether  and  reacts  with  the 
hydrogen  peroxide  to  prodnce  a  solnble  blae-oolored  oompoand  plainly  Tlslble  when  the 
ether  is  allowed  to  form  a  layer  aboye  the  water. 

Another  example  Is  that  of  phosphoms  saspended  In  alcohol,  titrated  by  a  solution  of 
bromine  in  carbon  disnlflde,  phosphoms  pentabromlde  being  formed.  Any  excess  of 
bromine  passes  into  the  alcoholic  Uqald  and  colors  it  yellow. 

E.  By  an  indicator.*  Prevlons  to  the  titration  an  adjective  solnble  in  the 
titrate  is  mixed  with  it.  The  adjective  reacts  with  both  titrand  and  titrate  and 
hence  a  permanent  compound  is  formed  with  the  titrand  only  after  the  voln- 
metric  reaction  is  ended.  This  secondary  reaction  prod  aces  some  visible 
effect,  nsnally  a  change  in  color,  less  often  a  turbidity,  opalescence  or  opacity. 

For  example,  the  titrate  a  soiation  of  potassiam  hydrate,  the  titrand  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  indicator  the  sodium  compouud  of  a  certain  weak  organic 
radical.  On  running  in  a  quantity  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  there  is  formed  an 
indeterminate  mixture  of  potassium  chloride,  sodium  chloride  and  free  organic 
acid,  but  the  latter  immediately  combines  with  the  remaining  potassium 
hydrate  to  form  the  potassium  compound  of  the  organic  radical.  At  the  end 
of  the  titration  when  all  the  potassium  hydrate  has  become  potassium  chloride, 
the  least  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  reacts  with  the  organic  salt  and  perma- 
nently sets  free  an  equivalent  of  organic  acid.  At  this  point  occurs  a  marked 
eliange  in  color  of  the  titrate,  since  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  sodium  com- 
pound of  the  organic  radical  is  colorless  or  nearly  so,  while  that  of  the  free 
organic  radical  is  intensely  colored. 

For  the  indicator  is  selected  where  possible  a  compound  that  will  yield  a 
product  of  a  high  color  by  reaction  with  the  titrand.  Sometimes  the  product 
is  colloidal  or  insoluble  but  so  diffused  through  the  liquid  as  to  color  it  deeply 
and  oniformly.  For  example,  in  titrating  a  solution  of  snlfurous  acid  by 
solution  of  iodine,  the  adjective  being  soluble  starch ;  as  soon  as  the  volumet- 
ric reaction  is  ended  (HsS08+l2  +  HsO  =  HsS04  + 2HI),  the  intensely  blue 
Iodide  of  starch  is  formed  with  the  least  excess  of  iodine.  Similarly  in  the 
titration  of  ammonium  molybdate  by  lead  acetate,  the  reaction  producing 
insoluble  lead  molybdate;  the  adjective  tannin  yields  a  yellow  to  red  color. 

F.  •  Among  other  indications  that  are  of  use  in  special  cases  may  be  men- 
tioned the  disappearance  of  a  pungent  or  characteristic  odor,  and  the  ces- 
sation or  incipience  of  foam  on  stirring  the  titrate.  It  is  said  that  tastef  is  a 
highly  delicate  test  in  alkalimetric  titrations;  in  titrating  picric  acid  by  solution 
of  berberine,  both  intensely  bitter  compounds,  the  end-point  is  observed  by  the 
absence  of  a  bitter  taste  in  a  little  of  the  clear  liquid  filtered  off  from  the  pre- 
cipitate of  berberine  picrate. 

The  potential  difference  of  two  electrodes  immersed  in  halves  of  one  solution 
separated  by  a  porous  diaphragm^  rises  from  zero  as  the  solute  in  one-half  is 
precipitated  by  the  titrate,  and  at  the  end  of  precipitation  shows  a  sudden  abnor- 
mal increase.  The  potential  difference  is  registered  by  a  delicate  galvanome- 
ter.t 

Spot  indications.  When  the  titrate  or  a  product  of  the  volumetric  reaction  is 
dark  in  color,  the  change  in  tint  of  an  indicator  cannot  be  perceived  with  certainty, 
if  at  all.  Again  there  are  times  when  for  some  reason  an  indicator  cannot  be 
Incorporated  with  the  titrate,  even  near  the  close  of  titration.  In  such  cases  a 
*  spot  test '  takes  the  place  of  the  usual  modes  of  noting  the  end  -point.  A  drop  of 
the  titrate  is  withdrawn  from  time  to  time  during  the  titration  and  tested  by  mixing 
with  a  drop  of  the  indicator  or  another  reagent,  or  in  some  other  way  whereby 


*  Longe.Ohemlsoh-teohnlsche  Untersachnngsmethoden,  l^M. 
t  Ohem.  News,  1898—1—91. 
X  Chem.  News,  1896-3-270. 
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the  color  of  the  titrate  does  not  obscare  the  exhibition.  The  test  is  repeate<f 
with  each  addition  of  the  Utrand  antil  the  Tolametric  reaction  is  complete. 
The  presence  of  a  precipitate  or  other  solid  suspended  in  the  titrate  has  lesa 
effect  on  the  distinctness  of  a  spot  reaction  than  the  same  indication  In  the 
titrate. 

An  example  Is  the  familiar  method  of  the  titration  of  ferrons  chloride  by 
potassium  bichromate,  In  accordance  with  the  reaction  — 

6FeCls  +  KsCrsOi  H-I4HC1  =  SFejClc  +  CraCI*  +  2KC1  +  7HjO, 
the  ferrons  chloride  being  oxidized  to  ferric.  The  pronoanced  darlE  yellow  aod 
green  colors  of  the  ferric  and  chromic  chlorides  mask  the  yellow  tint  given  by 
an  excess  of  the  bichromate,  so  recourse  is  had  to  a  spot  indication.  A  solution 
of  potassium  ferricyanlde  gives  no  precipitate  with  a  ferric  salt  but  an  Intense 
blue  precipitate  with  a  ferrous  salt.  After  runnlDg  a  small  volume  of  the 
bichromate  solution  into  the  titrate,  a  drop  of  the  latter  is  taken  out  with  a 
glass  rod  and  mixed  on  a  porcelain  plate  with  a  drop  of  a  weak  solution  of 
ferricyanlde.  An  intense  blue  precipitate  is  observed.  After  repeating  the 
above  several  times  It  is  noticed  that  the  precipitate  has  become  much  less 
voluminous,  this  serving  as  a  warning  to  run  In  the  titrand  In  smaller 
volumes — finally  the  mixed  drops  show  even  no  blue  coloration,  evidencing 
tlie  entire  conversion  of  the  iron  to  ferricum,  or  more  exactly,  that  the  remain- 
ing trace  of  ferrosum  is  too  minute  to  visibly  react  with  ferricyanlde. 

Another  example  is  the  determination  of  chlorine  in  presence  of  a  salt  of 
copper  by  titration  with  silver  nitrate.  Instead  of  waiting  until  the  precipitate 
has  settled,  as  in  the  usual  method,  it  has  been  advised  to  take  out  a  drop  of 
the  turbid  liquid  and  let  it  fall  on  a  polished  copper  plate.  Any  excess  of 
silver  nitrate  produces  on  the  plate  a  gray  film  of  silver  ^  2AgN08  -f  Cu  » 
Cn(N08)s  +  Ag.  The  insoluble  chloride  of  silver  does  not  react  with  the 
copper.* 

In  BOidimetry  and  alkalimetry,  a  deep-oolored  llqnid  can  be  titrated  by  spotting  on  a 
toBt-paper  — filter  paper  that  has  been  impregnated  with  a  eolation  of  litmos,  laemoid, 
tnrmerio,  phenol-phthaleln  or  other  medlam,  and  dried ;  a  paper  coated  with  ultramarine 
is  discolored  by  acids  even  In  highly  dilute  sointlons.  Waldblott  proposes  that  a  little  of  the 
titrate  be  taken  ont  by  a  narrow  glass  tnbe  and  the  end  of  the  tnbe  pressed  against  the 
test-paper;  the  capillarity  of  the  paper  has  the  effect  of  conducting  away  the  water  from 
the  dissolved  matter  thus  concentrating  the  latter  at  the  center  of  the  stain  and  intensify- 
ing the  indication. 

When  a  colored  liquid  containing  a  precipitate  is  dropped  on  thick  filter  paper,  the 
precipitate  remains  at  the  spot,  while  the  liquid  extends  and  its  color  shows  plainly 
around  the  precipitate  and  on  the  back  of  the  paper.  A  drop  of  the  titrand  or  other 
reagent  let  fall  near  the  margin  of  the  moist  circle  creeps  in  contact  with  it  and  the  color- 
reaction  is  apparent  before  the  precipitate  is  reached. 

Indicators.  For  titrations  where  the  reaction  is  that  of  the  neutralization  of 
acids  by  alkalies  and  earths  or  their  carbonates,  or  the  reverse,  an  indicator  Is 
mixed  with  the  titrate.  The  color  of  the  solution  of  an  Indicator  changes  in- 
stantaneously when  the  reaction  of  the  liquid  containing  It  turns  from  acid  to 
alkaline  or  the  reverse. 

A  great  number  of  artificial  and  natural  organic  dyes  have  been  proposed  as 
Indicators,  and  of  them  the  following,  with  perhaps  a  few  others,  have  come 
Into  common  use.  They  are  made  up  and  kept  for, use  In  aqueous  or  alcoholic 
solution,  rarely  in  other  menstrua. 


*  Journ.  Anal.  Ohem.  2—202. 
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The  colon  may  be  modified  considerably  from  those  stated  above  by  Impari- 
ties In  the  indicator  and  eztraneoas  matters  In  the  titrate,  the  proportion  of 
indicator  to  the  titrate,  and  the  color  of  the  light. 

Indicators  are  either  free  acids  or  bases  or  their  compounds,  all  compara- 
tively weak,  thongli  of  different  strengths.  The  change  in  color  at  a  reversal 
of  reaction  is  accredited  to  an  alteration  in  molecular  complexity  —  thus  phenol - 
phthaleln  is  colorless  when  In  the  molecnlar  state,*  but  red  when  dissociated 
into  ions ;  the  molecule  of  methyl  orange  red,  the  ions  yellow,  etc.  It  was  re- 
marked by  Allen  that  the  indicator  must  always  be  weaker  in  chemical  affinity 
than  the  acid  or  alkali  to  be  titrated,  and  as  all  the  indicators  in  common  use 
are  weaker  than  the  mineral  acids  and  the  fixed  alkalies,  any  one  Is  appli- 
cable for  their  reciprocal  titration;  but  many  indicators  are  not  as  strong  as  the 
weaker  acids  and  bases. 

Thompson  divides  indicators  Into  three  groups.  The  first  comprises  methyl 
orange,  cochineal,  Congo-red,  lacmoid,  Indeosln,  and  dimethylamidobenzene ; 
these  react  with  strong  acids  only^  but  are  sensitive  to  bases  of  feeble  affinities 
snch  as  many  alkaloids.  In  the  second  group  are  rosolic  acid  and  phenacetolin, 
reacting  with  weaker  acids  than  the  first  group.  In  the  third  are  phenol - 
phthaleln  and  turmeric,  sensitive  to  the  weakest  acids  and  indifferent  to  a  ^reat 
many  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids. 

<  Leeooenr  defines  neutrality  as  a  state  wherein  on  the  one  hand  helianthlne  remains 
yellow*  and  on  the  other,  phenol-phthaleln  remains  colorless  and  litmus  red.  An  aqneons 
extract  of  coooa-nlhs  Is  said  to  he  alkaline  to  methyl  orange  and  acid  to  phenol-pbthalein, 
the  amphlohrolsm  lodlcating  a  soluble  salt  of  a  weak  organic  acid  accompanied  by  a 
small  proportion  of  a  free  organic  acid. 

Litmus  is  weaker  than  carbonic  acid  and  therefore  cannot  be  used  when  the  acid  Is 
present  in  the  free  or  half  •bound  (page  v.  Water)  state,  while  the  stronger  cochineal  is 
unaffected.  The  alkaloids  are  bases  of  so  indifferent  a  character  that  the  acid  radical  of 
quinine  sulfate,  for  example,  may  be  titrated  by  an  alkali  and  phenol  phthaleln  as  though 
it  were  combined  with  hydrogen. 

The  difference  in  the  strengtli  of  indicators  is  at  times  an  advantage,  permit- 
ting the  successive  titration  of  two  of  the  constituents  of  a  substance  without 
their  separation.  An  example  is  the  titration  by  a  caustic  alkali  of  a  mixture 
of  a  mineral  acid  with  one  of  the  higher  fatty  acids,  based  on  the  indifference 
of  methyl  orange  to  the  latter.  After  titrating  with  this  indicator  until  the  red 
has  changed  to  light  yellow,  showing  that  all  the  mineral  acid  has  been  neu- 
tralized, phenol-phthalein  is  added,  and  the  titration  continued  for  the  fatty 
acid. 

Again,  in  a  mixture  of  sodium  hydrate  and  sodium  carbonate  (e.  g,  the  oommerotal 
caustic  alkali),  the  proportions  of  each  can  be  determined  by  titration  by  a  standard  acid, 
first  with  phenol-phthalein,  the  solution  remaining  red  until  all  the  sodium  hydrate  and 
one-half  of  the  sodium  oarbonate  are  neutralized  (sodium  bicarl>onate  is  neniral  to  this 

indicator) 

KaCH  +  HOI  «  NaOl  +  HsO,  and  NasOOs  +  HOI  =  MaHOOs  +  NaOl. 


*  Jonm.  Amer.  Ohem.  Socy.  1902—691. 
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this  requiring  If  cable  centlmeterB  of  the  aotd.    The  sodlam  bicarbonate  remaining  is  now 
iltrated  with  the  acid  and  methyl  orange, 

MaHOOs  +  HOI  =  NaCl  +  HsOOj. 
reqalrlng  ilTCcs.    The  *'  total  alkalinity  "  is  ezpreaBed  hy  M -\-  If,  and  the  "  causticity  "  by 
Jf— iirOcB.of  the  acid. 

The  color  of  an  indicator  la  modifled  to  a  greater  or  lew  extent  when  a  titration  la  done 
by  artificial  light  (except  electric).  With  Iltmos  the  transition  is  obecnred  by  gaslight, 
though  with  a  sodlam  (monochromatic)  flame  the  sharpness  of  the  end- reaction  is  in- 
creased,  the  red  appearing  colorlesSt  and  the  blue,  black. 

When  the  titrate  is  colored  by  organic  matter  or  other  bodies,  the  end-point  Is  mote 
«asily  seen  through  a  flat  glass  cell  containing  a  liquid  of  the  same  hue.  Lnpp,  as  an  aid 
In  discerning  the  end -point  by  change  in  color  or  formation  of  a  precipitate,  rests  the 
beaker  containing  the  titrate  on  a  hollow  tripod,  beneath  which  is  a  concave  mirror  re- 
flecting the  sun's  rays  up  through  the  titrate.  The  device  is  also  of  serrice  in  cloudy 
weather  from  the  increased  illumination.  Some  titrations,  however,  as  of  acetone  by  a 
hypochlorite,  must  be  performed  in  subdued  light  only. 

Shoald  one  of  the  soluble  products  of  a  volametrlc  reaction  deepen  the  color 
of  the  titrate,  possibly  It  may  be  withdrawn  from  solation  by  some  immiscible 
organic  solvent  stirred  up  with  the  tttrate,  e.  g.,  iodine  absorbed  into  carbon 
disulfide.*  But  in  some  determinations  the  accuracy  is  prejudiced  by  the  con- 
tact of  organic  liquids  with  the  titrate  or  titrand,  and  many  indicators  show 
abnormal  colors  under  these  circumstances.t 

The  amount  of  indicator  to  be  used  In  the  titrate  should  be  limited  to  tliat 
actually  required,  since  an  excess  may  lessen  the  accuracy  of  a  delicate  titra- 
tion, for  in  many  cases  aU  the  Indicator  present  must  react  with  the  titnad 
before  a  positive  change  in  color  ensues. 

Of  the  great  number  of  indicators  that  have  been  proposed,  probably  Iltmos, 
phenol -phthalein,  methyl  orange  and  cochineal  are  most  in  use.  Litmus,  the 
pioneer,  is  still  favored  by  some  chemists  over  those  of  more  recent  introduc- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  rather  laborious  process  of  preparing  the  solution  of 
the  principle  agolUmine  free  from  other  coloring  matters  of  the  lichen. {  It  may 
be  used  in  hot  or  cold  solutions  for  the  mineral,  thlosulfuric,  and  nitrous  acids, 
the  alkalies  and  earths,  and  fairly  well  for  the  common  organic  acids  except 
citric.  As  it  is  sensitive  to  carbonic  and  hydrosulf  arlc  acids,  these  must  )>« 
entirely  removed  from  the  titrate;  easiest  by  boiling  before  the  titration  is 
begun,  if  they  exist  in  the  free  state,  or  after  each  addition  of  the  titrand  if  they 
are  combined  with  a  base. 

Phenol-phthalein  ||  is  admirable  for  the  fixed  alkalies  and  mineral  and  organic 
acids,  but,  like  litmus,  it  is  sensitive  to  carbonic  acid.  For  free  ammonia  or 
in  titrating  in  presence  of  ammonium  salts,  a  large  proportion  of  the  indica- 
tor must  be  in  the  tltrate.§  It  may  also  be  used  in  alcoholic  and  ethereal 
solutions. 

Methyl  orange  or  hellanthln  is  less  delicate  than  the  above  even  when  used 
for  concentrated  solutions,  and  as  the  pink  color  is  but  faint  at  best,  close 
attention  is  needed  to  catch  the  change;  moreover  it  cannot  be  used  for  organic 
acids  nor  in  hot  solntions,  yet  in  spite  of  these  and  other  drawbacks,  it 
is  of  great  value  from  its  Indifference  to  carbonic  and  other  weak  acids. 

Cochineal  is  but  slightly  affected  by  carbonic  acid,  but  cannot  be  used  for 
organic  acids  or  In  presence  of  iron  or  aluminum  salts.  Lacmold  is  very  sensi- 
tive and  may  be  used  in  a  strong  alcoholic  solution  where  methyl  orange  is 
indistinct. 


*  Zelts.  anal.  189S-8C5. 

t  Joum.  Phys.  Chem.  1886—171. 

t  Chem.  News,  1889—2—806  and  1894—8—226. 

II  Jonrn.  Anal.  Appl.  Ohem.  1808—201. 

i  Chem.  Newn,  1899-1—214. 
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Other  indicators  have  special  characteristics  and  are  chosen  in  preference 
to  the  foregoing  for  some  special  determinations  where  these  peculiarities 
are  of  advantage.  Bat  for  general  work,  an  indicator  as  delicate  and  brilliant 
asphenol-phthalein,  and  at  the  same  time  unaffected  by  carbonic  and  hydro- 
salfnric  acids,  is  yet  unknown. 

Whenever  the  tltre  of  a  standard  acid  or  alkali  or  similar  compound  is 
stated  the  indicator  used  in  the  standardisation  should  be  named. 


A  <  standard '  or  *  set '  solution  is  one  in  which  the  weight  of  reagent  in  the 
unit  of  volume  (in  the  metric  system,  grams  in  one  cubic  centimeter)  or  the 
chemical  change  that  a  unit  of  volume  will  eflecti  is  exactly  known.  It  may  l>e 
stated  as  (a),  the  weight  of  reagent  in  the  unit  of  volume;  or  (b),  the  active 
constituent  of  the  reagent  in  the  unit  of  volume;  or  (e),  the  weight  of  a 
certain  l)ody  with  which  the  unit  of  volume  reacts. 

Thus,  a  cubic  centimeter  of  .'<  chameleon  "  solution  may  be  said  to  contain 
a  grams  of  potassium  permanganate  or  b  fi^ms  of  available  oxygen,  or  to 
be  equivalent  to  c  grams  of  oxalic  acid.  It  is  immaterial  which  is  chosen,  as 
one  may  be  calculated  from  another,  except  in  empirical  processes  where  the 
reaction  is  more  or  less  vague,  incomplete,  or  modified  by  the  experimental 
variants  of  temperature,  dilation,  etc.,  and  one  result  comparable  with  another 
ooly  when  all  the  conditions  are  alike — here  only  the  third  form  of  expreasion 
is  admissible. 

The  concentration  of  a  standard  solution  may  vary,  usually  between  wide 
limits.  Exceptions  are  where  the  solubility  of  the  reagent  or  its  volatility  in 
aqoeous  solution  limits  the  strength ;  where  the  volumetric  reaction  takes 
place  normally  only  in  a  very  concentrated  or  dilate  solution,  with  a  reversed 
or  some  secondary  reaction  at  a  different  concentration ;  or  where  the  indicator 
is  such  that  a  prompt  or  decisive  change  is  shown  only  at  certain  concentrations. 
Bat  there  Is  never  any  advantage  in  making  a  standard  solution  weaker  than 
when  one  drop  will  distinctly  bring  out  the  end  point  of  a  titration. 

The  solvent  is  usually  water,  or  for  reagents  insoluble  or  but  sparingly 
aolable,  an  aqaeous  solution  of  some  compound  that  will  not  interfere  wlih  the 
Tolametric  reactions.  For  some  reagents  alcohol  more  or  less  dilated  with 
water  is  necessary;  bromine  and  iodine  and  some  organic  compounds  are  dis- 
solved in  chloroform,  ether,  benzol,  or  carbon  tetrachloride,  the  titrate  being 
a  solution  in  the  same  liquid;  baton  account  of  the  volatility  of  these  solvents, 
great  oare  must  be  taken  to  prevent  evaporation  during  titration,  and  standard- 
izing be  done  just  before  a  titration. 

A  few  solutions  are  best  made  up  by  dissolving  two  or  more  bodies  that 
matually  react  to  set  free  the  active  constltnent;  this  plan  is  adopted  in  cases 
where  it  is  difficnlt  to  purify  or  weigh  the  reagent.  For  example,  six  atoms  of 
bromine  are  set  free  on  dissolving  fl?e  molecules  of  potassium  bromide  and 
one  molecule  of  potassium  bromate  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Frequently 
the  reaction  is  so  definite  and  complete  that  the  standardization  of  the  solo  lion 
can  be  omitted. 

Standardizing.  Having  decided  as  to  the  quantity  of  solution  to  be  prepared, 
the  calculated  weight  of  reagent  Is  to  be  dissolved  In  water  and  made  up  to  the 
proper  volume.  For  ammonia  and  the  mineral  acids  and  some  other  liquids 
the  original  specific  gravity  affords  a  ready  means  of  preparing  the  volumetric 
solutions  by  simple  dilution,  and  the  gravity  of  the  solation  is  a  rough  measure 
ot  the  concentration.    Tables  of  concentrations  corresponding  to  the  various 
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graylties  will  be  fonnd  in  most  works  on  analysis,  bat  an  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  contraction  in  volume  on  dilation. 

The  exact  titre  (concentration)  of  the  solution  is  now  to  be  established. 
Several  methods  are  available.* 

A.  A  small  measured  (or  weighed)  volume  of  the  solution  is  evaporated  to 
dryness  in  a  tared  dish  and  the  residue  weighed.  This  process  assumes  that 
both  the  reagent  and  solvent  are  perfectly  pure  and  that  the  reagent  is  not 
oxidized  or  otherwise  decomposed  or  volatile  at  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water. 

If  the  reagent  is  an  acid,  a  measured  volume  may  be  supersaturated  by  ammo- 
nia and  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a  low  temperature.  A  pure  ammonium 
salt  is  left  and  the  proportion  of  acid  can  be  calculated  from  its  weight.  Or  the 
acid  may  be  poured  on  a  weighed  amount  of  a  fixed  metallic  oxide  or  carbonate 
in  fine  powder  that  readily  combines  with  the  acid.  The  liquid  is  evaporated, 
dried  and  weighed,  and  from  the  increase  in  weight,  due  to  the  combined  acid 
radical,  is  calculated  the  titre.    Thus,  lead  protoxide  with  sulfuric  acid. 

B.  The  reagent  or  some  constituent  thereof  is  precipitated  from  a  measured 
volume  of  the  solution  and  the  precipitate  weighed;  as  hydrochloric  add  pre- 
cipitated by  silver  nitrate,  the  silver  chloride  weighed,  and  the  corresponding 
acid  calculated.  Here  enter  all  the  errors  of  precipitation,  filtration,  Ignition 
and  weighing,  and  the  process  is  necessarily  slow,  so  that  it  is  less  used  than 
the  following. 

C.  The  most  common  method  is  that  of  ascertaining  what  volume  is  required 
to  neutralize  or  otherwise  react  with  a  weighed  quantity  of  some  solid  with 
which  it  combines.  For  this  purpose  we  select  a  substance  of  a  definite  chem- 
ical composition  and  prepare  a  quantity  with  such  precautions  as  to  be  positive 
of  its  purity,  dissolve  a  suitable  weight  in  water  or  other  solvent,  and  titrate 
the  solution  directly. 

The  presumption  would  be,  from  the  abundance  of  chemical  compounds  easy 
to  prepare  in  a  pure  crystallized  or  anhydrous  form,  that  no  difllculty  should 
be  experienced  in  finding  one,  if  not  several,  suited  to  any  given  volumetric 
solution,  thus  providing  a  ready  and  exact  means  of  standardization.  Yet  for 
quite  a  number  of  solutions  even  one  compound,  satisfactory  in  all  respects,  is 
wanting. 

Crystalline  double  salts,  whose  bases  are  respectively  the  active  and  an  in- 
different principle,  have  the  advantage  over  simple  salts  of  bearing  a  higher 
molecular  weight,  thus  counteracting  to  some  extent  the  errors  of  weighing, 
etc.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  composition  of  a  double  salt  is  apt  to  be  un- 
certain, the  ratio  of  the  bases  varying  according  to  the  conditions  of  Qrystal- 
lization. 

Some  elements  or  compounds  that  are  volatile,  readily  oxidizable,  or  other- 
wise unsuited  for  direct  weighing,  may  be  liberated  in  situ  from  suitable  com- 
pounds by  certain  reagents;  e.  g.^  iodine  is  liberated  from  potassium  iodide  in 
aqueous  solution  by  potassium  permanganate  (the  solid  or  in  solution)  accord- 
ing to  the  equation  — 

lOKI  +  KsO.2MnO.Off  +  I4H2SO4  =  5l8  +  2MnS04  +  I2KHSO4  +  8HsO. 

One  method  of  Btandardlzing  1b  by  stirring  Into  a  meaenred  volnme  of  the  solution  a 
weighed  amoant  (an  excess)  of  some  compound  In  floe  powder  thai  Is  Insolnble  In  water 
bat  reacts  to  solnble  prodnots  with  the  reagent  of  the  solution,  then  determining  what 
proportion  of  the  powder  remains  undissolved,  and  by  difference  what  has  reacted.  For 
example,  barium  carbonate  used  to  determine  the  strength  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
process  Is  subject  to  at  least  two  formsof  error ;  one,  that  the  point  where  the  add  beoomes 
by  nentrailzatlon  so  dilute  that  it  has  no  action  on  the  bate,  is  Indefinite,  varying  with 
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the  tempentnze,  frequency  of  stirring,  oonoentratlon,  and  the  physical  condition  of  the 
eoUd;  the  other,  that  the  solntlon  of  a  neutral  salt  may  hkve  a  greater  solvent  power  for 
the  powder  than  has  pure  water.  We  may  therefore  have  1  n  solution  free  acid  or  free 
base  with  the  neutral  salt.  SInoe  the  two  errors  have  an  opp  osite  elf eot  on  the  result 
they  are  to  some  extent  mutually  corrective. 

For  the  titration  of  a  oonstitnentof  a  oomplex  substance  where  the  volume  of  titrand  is 
inereased  or  diminished  somewhat  by  the  influence  of  associated  bodies,  the  solution  is 
standardised  on  a  synthetic  proof  as  near  to  the  mixture  in  composition  as  possible,  or 
on  another  similar  mixture  wherein  the  reacting  constituent  has  previously  been 
determined  gravlmetrlcally. 

D.  A  few  special  methods  not  included  in  the  foregoing.  For  example, 
the  standardizing  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide  by  liberating 
and  measuring  the  (doubled)  volume  of  the  available  oxygen  of  the  perox- 
ide —  In  the  reaction  with  potassium  permanganate  in  an  acid  solution,  an 
atom  of  oxygen  from  the  peroxide  unites  wit)i  an  atom  from  the  permanganate 
to  form  a  molecule  — 

SHsO.O  +  Ks0.2MnO.OB  +  8H18O4  =  50i  +  8H2O  +  KsS04  +  3MnS04. 
one   molecule  of  potassium  permanganate  reacting  with  five  molecules  of 
hydrogen  peroxide. 

Of  two  mutualljL  reacting  solutions,  if  one  be  standardized,  the  strength  of 
the  other  may  be  found  from  their  volumetric  relation  and  the  combining 
weights  of  their  reagents. 


Normal  solutions.  A  normal  solution  is  a  standard  solution  made  up  of  such 
a  strength  that  in  a  unit  of  volume  (one  liter)  is  dissolved  a  weight  of  reagent 
equivalent  in  chemism  to  a  unit  of  weight  (one  gram)  of  hydrogen ;  for  example, 

1.  (^  (atomic  weight  86.46)  +  H  =  HCl  (molecular  weight  86.468) ;  a  normal 
solution  of  chlorine  contains  86.46  gramsof  01;  and  one  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
86.468  grams  of  HCl  per  liter. 

9.  AgNOs  (molec.  weight  169.96)  +  HCl »  AgOl  +  HNOs. 
normal  silver  nitrate  contains  169.96  grams  AgNOs  per  liter. 

3.  KCN8  (molec.  weight  97.32)  +  AgNOs^  AgC^HS  +  KNOs. 
normal  potassium  sulfocyanide  contains  97.22  g^ms  KCNS  per  liter. 

4.  HCsHsOi  (60.082)  +  KOH  r=rKCtH^2  +  H90. 
HsS04      (98.086)  +  3K0H  =  KtS04  +  ^HiO. 
H8PO4      (98.044)  +  8K0H  =  K8PO4  +  8H80. 

normal  acetic,  sulfuric  and  phosphoric  acids  contain  respectively  60.082^  oM' 
half  of  98.086,  and  ane-Mrd  of  98.044  grams  per  liter. 

6.  KsO-OrsOs-Os    (294.42)  +  6H  (nascent)  =  2K0H  -f  CriOa  +  2Hs0. 
normal  potassium  bichromate  contains  one-tixth  of  294.42  grams  of  KsC^nO? 
per  liter. 

As  indicated  in  the  above,  in  a  reaction  between  any  two  normal  solutions 
exactly  equal  volumes  of  each  take  part.  The  molecular  weights  are  often  the 
combining  ones  and  equal  the  number  of  grams  to  be  dissolved  in  a  liter  of 
water,  but  there  are  numerous  exceptions. 

From  the  dissimilar  nature- of -the  reactions,  two  solutions  that  each  react 
volume  for  volume  vrith  a  third  solution  may  not  agree  with  each  other.  If 
»olf nrous  add  and  potassium  bichromate  be  made  normal  toward  potassium 
hydrate  they  vriU  not  mutually  react  in  equal  volumes;  for  although 

HsSOs  +  9K0H  ^  KtSOs  +  2H9O. 
and     K^Ct^  +  2K0H  rs  2KsCr04  +  H9O. 
yet     Ki(3r»07  4-  8H»S08  +  H18O4 = Crj  (804)»  +  Kt 8O4  -f-  4HjO. 
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With  some  writers,  particalarly  tbo«e  of  Great  Brttalq,  the  tenn  <  normal '  has  not  the 
Bignlfleaiice  generally  adopted,  bat  Is  held  to  represent  the  solntloo  oC  a  moleoolsr  weii^t 
of  a  bivalent  reagent  In  the  anit  of  volnme. 

When  an  exactly  normal  solntton  Is  to  be  made,  the  calculated  weight  (or  as 
near  It  as  practicable),  is  dissolved  in  water  and  the  polntlon  made  up  to  the 
corresponding  volnme;  the  concentration  is  then  ascertained  by  a  suitable 
method.  From  this  datnm  it  Is  easy  to  compute  (page  180)  bow  much  of  either 
the  reagent  Is  to  be  added  to  bring  np  the  solntlon  to  normal,  or  of  water  to 
reduce  it  thereto,  but  from  several  causes,  this  process  often  falls  to  yield  an 
exactly  normal  titre,  aud  the  testing  and  adjusting  may  have  to  be  repeated 
one  or  more  times  before  success  is  attained. 

Strictly  normal  and  subnormal  solutions  of  the  mineral  acids  can  be  pre- 
pared by  the  electrolysis  of  a  metallic  sulfate  giving  free  sulfuric  acid;  for 
hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  the  corresponding  barium  salts  are  decomposed 
by  the  sulfuric  acid.* 

But  considering  the  liability  of  solutions  to  gain  or  lose  in  strength  by  varla- 
tions  in  temperature,  evaporation  or  decomposition,  a  simpler  and  much  less 
laborious  plan  is  to  forego  attempts  to  prepare  and  maintain  the  solutions  of  a 
strictly  normal  concentration,  and  make  them  up  only  appi5oximately  normal, 
correcting  for  the  variations  in  calculating  the  results  of  the  titrations. 

Sub-normal  and  super-normal  solutions.  Instead  of  the  various  devices  for 
delivering  and  reading  fractions  of  a  cubic  centimeter  smaller  than  tenths,  the 
same  accuracy  can  be  attained  by  the  use  of  solutions  weaker  than  normal  — 
dilution  with  an  equal  volume  of  water  giving  semi-normal;  with  nine  parts, 
declnormal,  etc.  By  reason  of  the  volatile  nature  of  some  compounds  and  the 
limited  solubility  of  some  salts,  it  is  practicable  to  make  up  their  solutions 
only  semi -normal  or  weaker.  As  to  the  question  of  what  strength  it  is  best  to 
make  up  a  standard  solution  —  whether  normal,  declnormal  or  centinormal — 
it  is  to  be  considered  that  although  the  errors  in  measuring  the  volames  and 
other  factors  are  less  in  proportion  as  the  solution  is  more  dilute,  yet  the 
volnme  needed  to  show  the  end-point  distinctly  is  greater.  In  general,  the 
concentration  of  the  titrand  should  be  adjusted  to  the  weight  of  the  body 
to  be  titrated  or  vice  versa  as  circumstances  admit. 

Solutions  stronger  than  normal  are  used  when  it  is  an  object  to  keep  the 
total  volume  of  the  titrate  small,  or  when  the  reaction  or  end -point  indication 
proceeds  best  in  a  highly  concentrated  solution.  It  is  seldom  that  one  stronger 
than  binormal  will  be  needed. 

A  list  of  volumetric  solutions  commonly  used  in  inorganic  analysis  follows. 
The  weights  are  grams  of  the  reagent  per  liter. 

Hydrocblorlo  aotd Normal  88.456 

Nitricacid "  68.048 

Salfaricacid "  490IS 

Oxalic  acid,  anhydrons «  45.008 

Oxalic  acid ,  crystallised »•  63 .024 

Potassiam  hydroxide,  anhydrous "  86118 

Sodlnm  hydrate,  anhydrous "  40068 

Barium  hydrate,  anhydrous Declnormal  8.573 

Ammonia  (XHs) "  1706 

Sodium  carbonate,  anhydrous  Normal  58.050 

Potassium  carbonate,  anhydrous "  69.110 

Arsenious  oxide Declnormal  4  950 

Iodine "  12.685 

Sodium  tblosiilfate, oryst «•  24885 

Potassium  bichromate "  4.908 
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PottMlam  permBagaiiata Deelnormal     S.16? 

lion  (M  fenont  salt) "  6.602 

Ferroafi  so  Itate,  crystallized •«  37.82(> 

Ferrona  ammonlnm  sulfate,  cryst "  39.840 

Stannous  chloride,  anhydrous "  9.49S 

Tin  (as  stannoaa  chloride) *•  5.95S 

SUyer  (as  allTer  nitrate) "  10.792 

Silver  nitrate "  16.99S 

Sodlom  chloride ••  5.860 

Potaseiom  snUocyanlde **  9.722 

Empirical  Solutions.  In  routine  technical  work  where  a  namber  of  samples 
of  a  given  raw  material  or  prodact  are  periodically  tested,  the  nsnal  calcnla- 
tloDs  are  dispensed  with  by  so  adjastlng  the  standard  solution  that  one  cubic 
centimeter  corresponds  to  one  per  cent,  one- half  per  cent,  one-tenth  per  cent» 
etc.,  of  the  reacting  constituent  of  the  substance  analyzed,  of  which  a  certain 
fixed  weight  is  taken  for  the  titration.  A  '*  decimal  solution  "  is  one  of  which 
ten  cubic  centimeters  reacts  with  one  gram  of  a  given  solid  or  one  cubic  centi- 
meter of  a  given  liquid. 

The  concentration  of  an  empirical  solution  designed  for  a  special  material 
should  be  such  that  the  smallest  volume  that  can  be  easily  read  on  the  burette 
used  is  approximately  equivalent  to  say  one-fifth  of  the  probable  error  of  the 
determination,  and  the  total  volume  used  for  a  titration  of  any  sample  not 
abnormal  in  composition  be  within  the  capacity  of  the  burette. 

Common  reagents  for  titration.  For  alkalimetry,  sulfuric  (icid  is  easily 
obtained  in  the  market  almost  perfectly  pure,  and  can  be  diluted  to  a  perfectly 
stable  solution.  Precipitates  are  formed  with  hydrates  of  the  barium  group 
and  certain  lead  compounds,  yet  the  end- point  can  nevertheless  be  seen  with 
safficlent  distinctness.  Hydroehlarie  acid  forms  soluble  chlorides  with  nearly 
all  the  bases  and  its  titre  is  readily  found  by  means  of  silver  nitrate,  but  a 
serious  objection  is  its  volatility  and  although  it  has  repeatedly  been  claimed 
that  a  weak  solution  can  be  heated  and  even  boiled  without  loss  by  volatiliza- 
tion, yet  a  conservative  operator  will  generally  adopt  the  certainly  non- 
volatile sulfuric.  Of  the  other  acids  nitric  oifers  no  advantages  except  possibly 
where  secondary  reactions  might  take  place  with  the  above;  oocalie  and  tar- 
taric and  their  acid  salts  are  not  easily  procured  of  so  definite  a  composition  as 
to  be  weighed  directly,  they  form  insoluble  compoun<j|s  with  many  bases,  and 
are  liable  to  decompose  when  in  solution ;  chromic  add  (potassium  bichromate) 
has  been  proposed,  but  its  deep  yellow  color  obscures  the  tint  of  the  indicator, 
especially  in  a  strong  solution. 

Many  schemes  for  standardizing  the  acids  have  been  brought  forward, 
tboogh  none  are  entirely  satisfactory  as  combining  accuracy  and  convenience. 
Potassium  and  sodium  hydrates  are  not  admissible  as  they  always  contain  more 
or  less  water  and  carbonates,  and  are  extremely  hygroscopic.  Sodlu m  carbonate, 
however,  can  readily  be  prepared  pure  and  anhydrous,  and  not  being  hygro- 
scopic can  be  accurately  weighed.  The  carbonic  acid  liberated  during  the 
neutralization  must  be  expelled  by  boiling  after  the  end- point  is  shown,  unless 
an  \nd\caXoT  can  be  used  that  is  not  afiected  by  It.  The  alkaline  reaction  is 
restored  by  the  removal  of  the  carbon  dioxide,  and  alternate  additions  of  acid 
and  ebullition  are  necessary  until  no  change  in  color  is  produced  by  the  latter. 
A  less  tedious  way  is  to  supersaturate  at  once  with  an  observed  volume  of  acid, 
and  after  boiling  determine  the  excess  of  acid  with  standard  alkali.  Richmond 
cans  attention  to  the  error  that  may  arise  from  the  absorption  of  carbon  diox- 
ide by  standard  acids,  the  acidity  increased  proportionately. 

Other  methods,  more  or  less  used,  are  the  precipitation  df  sulfuric  acid  by 
biriam  chloride,  the  precipitated  barium  sulphate  weighed  and  the  concentration 
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of  the  acid  calculated^  this  process  assumlag  that  the  solution  ccllitaiiis  no 
sulfate  of  a  base;  slmilarl7»  hydrochloric  acid  is  precipitated  by  silver  nitrate, 
oxalic  acid  by  calcium  chloride^  etc.  A  solution  of  pure  sodium  hydrate  can 
be  prepared  by  weighing  a  freshly-cut  lump  of  sodium  under  gasolinci  after- 
ward dissolving  in  alcohol  of  90  per  cent^  and  diluting  with  water.  The  base 
of  a  metallic  compound  with  a  weak  acid  radical,  such  as  boracic,  can  be 
titrated  directly  by  a  standard  mineral  acid,  with  a  suitable  indicator.  Sodium 
oxalate,  a  salt  that  can  be  prepared  pure  by  repeated  crystallization,  leaves  on 
Ignition  pure  sodium  carbonate  that  may  be  titrated  directly.  Sulfuric  acid 
diluted  with  hydrogen  peroxide  solution  reacts  with  standard  potassium  per- 
mangate  In  a  definite  ratio  (page  126).  And  it  has  t>een  advised  to  make  up 
normal  sulfuric  acid  by  dilution  of  a  weighed  quantity  of  concentrated  acid 
with  strict  attention  to  temperature.* 

Of  the  corresponding  bases,  potassium  and  sodium  hydrates  are  most  in  use, 
though  against  them  may  be  charged  the  diiflcnlty  of  obtaining  them  free  from 
carbonic  acid  and  protecting  their  solutions  from  Its  absorption,  and  the  cor- 
rosion of  the  glass  of  bottles  used  for  their  storage.  The  solutions  may  be 
purified  by  the  introduction  of  barium  hydrate,  avoiding  an  excess,  and  Mil- 
Ion's  base  has  been  advocated  for  the  purpose,  itself  practically  Insoluble. 
But  if  practicable,  it  is  the  better  plan  to  arrange  the  titration  so  that  the 
carbonic  acid  shall  not  interfere. 

Potassium  tetroxalate,  sodium  biborate,  and  other  acid  salts  and  certain  crys- 
tallized acids  are  used  for  standardization  by  titration  to  the  normal  salts  ; 
thus,  KHC4H4O6  (potassium  hydrotartrate)  -|-  KOH  =  KsC4H40«  (potassium 
tartrate)  -f  HjO,  but  only  after  a  tedious  purification  and  testing  lias  insured  a 
product  of  exactly  the  assumed  formula  unmixed  with  either  the  normal  Salt  or 
the  free  acid.  Titration  of  the  sulfuric  acid  liberated  by  the  electrolysis  of  a 
weighed  amount  of  pure  cuprlc  sulfate  in  aqueous  solution  is  perhaps  the  most 
accurate  method  that  has  been  proposed. 

However,  the  usual  method  for  standardization  is  by  titration  of  a  standard 
acid  and  calculating  from  their  combining  weights. 

Pure  ammonia  Is  easy  to  purchase,  acts  but  slightly  on  glass,  and  unlike  the 
fixed  alkalies,  does  not  introduce  a  fixed  base  into  the  titrate,  which  is  some- 
times an  advantage.  Like  hydrochloric  acid,  however,  its  volatility  is  a  seri- 
ous drawback  for  general  use.  Lime  water  and  calcium  saceharate  are  highly 
recommended  for  the  titration  of  free  carbonic  acid  and  such  organic  acids 
as  are  found  in  wine-must:  strontia  water  has  some  advantages  over  lime  water, 
as  in  the  titration  of  free  acid  in  fermented  milk.  Baryta  water  is  better  suited 
for  the  titration  of  alkaloidal  compounds  than  the  caustic  alkalies,  and  any 
carbon  dioxide  absorbed  from  the  air  Immediately  combines  with  barium  and 
precipitates,  leaving  the  liquid  perfectly  caustic.  Potassium  bichromate  may 
be  used  for  standardizing,  with  phenol-phthalein  as  indicator. 

Sodium  carbonate  can  be  obtained  quite  pure  and  weighed  without  difficulty. 
Carbon  dioxide  Is  liberated  on  titrating  an  acid,  and  the  titrate  must  be 
intermittently  boiled  or  a  strong  Indicator  employed.  It  has  been  proposed 
to  determine  the  end-point  by  adding  a  little  barium  chloride  to  the  titrate 
and  note  the  instant  when  a  persistent  cloudiness  (BaCOs)  appears.  In 
presence  of  certain  organic  matters  a  troublesome  frothing  ensues,  but  can 
be  dissipated  by  a  thin  layer  of  paraffin  or  paraffin  oil  on  the  titrate. 

Alkali  solutions  of  various  bases,  as  einc  oxide  in  potassium  hydrate^  copper 
oxide  in  ammoniaf  etc.,  have  the  advantage  of  being  available  for  dark  colored 
clear  liquids,  since  the  end-point  Is  shown  by  a  turbidity  due  to  the  separation 
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of  the  base  of  the  titrand.  They  are  not  applicable  for  acids  f  ormlDg  Insoluble 
compoQods  with  the  base  of  the  titrand  nor  In  presence  of  their  metallic 
salts. 

2.  Titration  by  iodine  (held  In  aqneons  solution  by  potassium  Iodide)  may 
be  applied  for  the  determination  of  a  number  of  bodies,  either  directly,  as  for 
hydrogen  sulfide,  sulfurous  acid,  etc.,  which  react  with  the  decomposition  of 
water,  or  by  the  interrentlon  of  an  Iodide  as  in  the  case  of  chlorine  (Cls  +  2KI 
=r2Ka  +  Is). 

ArteniouB  add  reacts  with  iodine  becoming  oxidized  to  arsenic  acid.  The 
solution  is  made  by  combining  the  but  slightly  soluble  acid  with  sodium  carbon- 
ate. Sodium  thionUfate  with  iodine  forms  sodium  tetrathlonate  (2NasSs08  + 
2I=sNa«S40tt  +  2NaI).  The  end -point  of  these  titrations  Is  shown  by  the 
bleaching  of  the  yellow  color  of  the  Iodine  solution  (iodine  in  potassium  iodide) 
or  more  decisively  by  the  Incipience  or  disappearance  of  the  blue  color  of 
iodide  of  starch  when  starch  paste  has  been  previously  introduced  in  the 
solution. 

8.  PotasMium  MchromaU  (KiO.Crt08.08)  easily  parts  with  three,  and 
poUutium  permanganate  (K1O.2MnO.O5)  with  five  atoms  of  oxygen  to  reduc- 
ing agents.  The  former  is  In  common  use  In  acid  solution  for  the  titration  of 
ferrous  salts  and  a  few  organic  bodies,  while  the  latter  is  more  sensitive  and 
decomposes  many  organic  bodies.  Ferrous  salts  are  commonly  used  for 
standardization,  sometimes  a^hot  solution  of  oxalic  acid  for  permanganate. 
Bichromate  may  be  used  for  titrates  containing  free  hydrochloric  acid,  but 
with  permanganate  a  secondary  reaction  occurs  interfering  with  the  titration.* 

Of  all  Tolumetrio  solutions,  that  of  potassium  permanganate  perhaps 
approaches  nearer  the  ideal  solution  than  any  other.  It  has  a  wide  applica- 
tion, oxidizing  most  of  the  lower  inorganic  and  many  organic  compounds,  is 
fairly  stable  and  not  decomposed  by  light,  air  or  carbon  dioxide,  Is  easily  made 
up  and  standardized,  and  from  its  Intense  color  needs  no  extrinsic  Indicator. 

The  purple  tint  that  marks  the  end-point  fades  rapidly,  due  principally  to 
the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  the  free  permanganic  acid  to  water,  man- 
ganic oxide  and  oxygen.  The  decomposition  Is  hastened  by  the  presence  In 
the  titrate  of  a  manganous  salt  or  organic  matter. 

Permanganate  is  used  chiefly  for  the  titration  of  acidified  aqueous  solutions; 
the  most  suitable  add  m  sulfuric,  though  dilute  nitric  is  equally  good  for  some 
compounds.  It  is  asserted  that  potassium  manganate  has  some  advantage  over 
permanganate  as  an  oxidizer. f 

Potassium  (or  sodium)  bichromate  dissolves  to  a  stable  yellow  solution  well 
adapted  for  the  titration  of  strong  reducers,  though  from  the  deep  green 
color  of  the  chromium  salts  formed  in  its  reduction,  a  spot  indication  In  neces- 
sary. Bichromate  Is  also  a  medium  for  the  titration  of  barium  and  lead  com- 
pounds, their  chromates  falling. 

Stannous  ehiaride  is  sometimes  used  for  the  titration  of  ferric  chloride,  re- 
ducing it  to  ferrous  chloride;  the  indicator  is  a  sulfocyanide,  the  red  ferric 
SQlfocyanide  being  reduced  to  the  corresponding  colorless  compound.  The 
solution  is  readily  oxidized  by  the  air  and  must  be  restandardlzed  before  each 
set  of  titrations. 

4.  Silver  and  chlorine  unite  to  form  the  highly  insoluble  sliver  chloride.  For 
the  titration  of  solutions  containing  silver  salts  is  used  standard  sodium  chlo- 
ride,  and  for  chlorides,  standard  silver  nitrcOe.  The  end-point  Is  the  cessation 
of  precipitation,  easy  to  be  seen  as  the  precipitate  quickly  clots,  more  readily 


*  Amer.  Chem.  Joarn.  189»— 461. 
r  Cbem.  News,  18^0— 1-301. 
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when  silver  ie  In  excess.  In  a  nentral  titrate  of  a  chloride  there  may  be  con- 
tained potassium  chromate  as  an  indicator,  any  excess  of  silver  precipitating 
red  silver  chromate. 

A  8ulfocyanide  precipitates  silver  as  snlfocyanide ;  the  indicator  is  a  ferric 
salt,  developing  the  familiar  intense  red  coloration  of  ferric  snlfocyanide  with 
the  least  excess  of  the  Utrand. 


Besidnal  titration— also  known  as 'reverse  titration' or 'titrating  back'* 
This  modification  Is  practiced  In  titrations  where  the  end-point  is  not  easy  to 
discern  or  the  titration  tedions  or  difflcalt  for  other  reasons.  To  the  titrate  is 
added  of  the  titrand  a  measured  volume  in  quantity  more  than  aufflclent 
to  complete  the  reaction;  the  excess  is  then  determined  by  titration  by 
another  volumetric  solution  reacting  with  the  first  and  whose  volumetric  rela- 
tion to  it  has  been  ascertained.  It  is  premised,  of  course,  that  the  products 
of  the  first  reaction  are  indifferent  to  the  second  solution.  For  the  first  solu- 
tion it  is  often  more  convenient  to  substitute  a  weighed  amount  of  the  solid 
reagent  that  forms  its  basis. 

For  example,  formaldehyd  reacts  with  ammonia  to  produce  (neutral)  hexamethylene- 
tetramlne~6CUOH  +4NEl4OH  =  (GH8)6N4  +  10H8O~bat  Instead  of  titrating  the  formal- 
dehyd directly  by  a  standard  solution  of  ammonia.  It  is  more  satisfactory  to  add  an  excess 
of  standard  ammonia  at  once,  then  determine  the  excess  by  titration  with  standard 
hydrochloric  add  and  a  suitable  Indicator.* 

The  principle  of  reversed  titration  has  several  applications  tliat  are  the  bases 
of  technical  methods,  as  the  following. 

Of  a  mixture  of  solids,  the  proportion  that  is  soluble  in  a  reagent  can  be 
found  by  treating  the  mixture  with  an  excess  of  a  solution  of  the  reagent  of 
known  concentration,  then  titrating  back  with  a  solution  that  reacts  with  the 
solvent  but  not  with  the  dissolved  matter.  The  end -point  is  observed  by  an 
Indicator  or  the  turbidity  coming  from  the  precipitation  of  one  of  the  dissolved 
constituents. 

An  element  or  compound  to  be  determined  is  precipitated  from  solution  by 
a  measured  volume  of  one  volumetric  solution;  after  filtering  or  decanting,  an 
aliquot  part  of  the  filtrate  is  titrated  back  by  a  second  volametric  solution.  A 
modification  useful  in  some  cases  is  to  dispense  with  filtration  by  removing 
the  excess  of  the  first  volumetric  solution  by  boiling  or  other  means;  the  sus- 
pended precipitate  is  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  the  second  solution,  and  the 
excess  titrated  back  by  the  first. 

The  determination  of  the  saponification  value  as  applied  to  an  oil  or  fat  is 
described  under  Oils  and  Fats;  the  process  is  also  resorted  to  for  various 
other  compounds. 

In  a  direct  titration  when  the  end-point  is  inadvertently  overstepped,  a  small 
measured  volume  of  the  second  solution  may  be  Introduced  and  the  titration 
resumed  more  cautiously,  not  forgetting  to  deduct  in  the  calculation  for  a 
volume  of  the  titrand  equivalent  to  that  of  the  second  solution  added. 

An  elaboration  of  the  principle  of  residual  titration  Is  shown  In  the  following  examples. 
The  direct  titration  of  sulfuric  add  or  a  soluble  sulfate  by  barium  chloride  is  open  to  the 
objection  that  the  precipitated  barium  sulfate  Is  flnely  divided  and  slow  to  settle,  so  that 
the  end-point  cannot  be  observed  by  noting  when  the  formation  ceases;  and  Altering  a 
little  of  the  turbid  fluid  after  each  addition  of  the  titrand  and  testing  the  filtrate  Is  at  best 
tedious.  Indirect  methods  avoid  the  flltratlon  and  testing,  though  at  the  expense  of  sim- 
plicity ;  a  few  only  are  trustworthy.  That  of  Edmunds  t  requires  four  standard  solutions, 
and  is  as  follows. 


*  Ohem.  News,  1898-2—2,  and  Jonrn.  Anal.  Ohem.  ft— ifiu. 
t  Ohem.  News,  1896-2— IM  and  246. 
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1.  The  neatna  solatton  of  a  snlfato  Ib  pieoiplUted  by  a  measiired  Tolome  (an  exc€88)  of 
•tandard  barium  nitrate ; 

Na«804  +  Ba(N08)s  =-  BaS04  +  SKaNOs 
8.  What  remains  of  the  barium  nitrate  la  precipitated  by  a  measured  volume  (an  excess) 
of  standard  potassium  ehiomste; 

Ba(N08)s  +  Ks(M)4  »  BaCr04  +  SKNQs. 
8.  What  remains  of  the  potassium  ohromate  is  precipitated  by  a  measured  volnme  (an 
excess)  of  standard  silver  nitrate; 

EsGr04  +  2AgN08  »  Ag90rO4  +  2EK08. 
4.  The  precipitate,  a  mixture  of  barium  sulfate,  barium  ohromate  and  silver  ohromate, 
Is  Altered  off  and  in  the  filtrate  the  excess  of  silver  nitrate  is  determined  by  titration  with 
standard  sodium  chloride; 

AgNOs  +  NaOl  =  AffCl  +  NaNQs. 
Another  method  for  the  same  determination  is  due  to  Stolle.  The  principles  are  these : 
(1)  When  barium  ohromate  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  add,  there  are  formed  barium 
chloride  and  chromic  acid  both  passing  into  solution  — 

Ba0rO4  +  2H01  =>  CrOs  +  BaCls  +  HsO. 
(8).  It  an  excess  of  ammonia  be  added  to  this  solution  the  reverse  reaction  takes  place 
and  all  the  chromic  acid  falls  as  barium  ohromate  — 

OrOs  +  BaOls  +  2HN4  OH  =•  Ba0rO4  +  2NH4CI  +  HsO. 
But  if  previous  to  (2),  all  the  barium  is  removed  by  precipitation  as  barium  sulfate  — 

CrOa  +  BaOla  4-  Il8S04=  OrOS  +  BaS04  +  2HCI— 
then  all  the  chromic  acid  combines  with  ammonia  on  afterward  supersaturlng  the  solution 
with  ammonia,  and  remains  in  solution— 

CrOs  +  BaS04  +  2H0]  +  4Na40H  »  (NH4)9Cr04  +  Ba804  +  2NB4OI  +  SHsO. 
and  if  less  than  the  total  barium  be  precipitated  by  sulfuric  acid  a  proportionally  less 
amount  than  the  total  chromic  acid  will  remain  in  solution,  the  remainder  falling  as 
barium  ohromate. 

Of  a  freshly*  made  solution  of  a  known  weight  of  barium  ohromate  In  a  certain  volume 
of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  an  excess  is  added  to  the  sulfuric  solution  to  be  assayed. 
After  stirring,  an  excess  of  ammonium  hydrate  is  run  in,  and  the  precipitated  barium  sul- 
fate and  barium  ohromate  filtered.  The  filtrate  is  acidified,  and  the  chromic  acid  titrated 
by  reducing  to  chromic  oxide  by  a  standard  redacing  solution,  then  the  excess  of  the 
latter  titrated  back  by  an  oxidizer  like  permanganate  or  bichromate. 


The  basis  of  a  few  methods  is  the  titration  by  a  volumetric  solation  that  acts 
as  a  solvent  of  solid  matter  saspended  in  water  or  In  some  solntlon;  even 
titrations  wherein  the  solid  is  transformed  to  another  insolnble  compoand  have 
been  proposed.  The  success  of  a  titration  of  this  nature  depends  on  several 
conditions,  such  as  the  volnme  and  temperature  of  the  titrate,  the  rapidity  of 
the  reaction,  and  the  subdivision  of  the  suspended  matter  —  thus,  a  freshly 
formed  voluminous  precipitate  will  dissolve  much  more  promptly  than  after 
standing  for  a  time  or  becoming  crystalline  or  compacted.  But  as  a  rule  better 
results  are  obtained  and  more  quickly  by  a  reverse  titration. 

The  titration  of  a  liquid  In  which  is  suspended  a  precipitate  or  other  solid 
matter  that  also  reacts  with  titrand  is  not  uncommon,  it  l)eing  assumed  that  the 
reaction  will  take  place  preferentially  with  the  solation  and  the  end-point  show 
momentarily  before  the  reaction  with  the  solid  begins.  Of  this  class  are  meth- 
ods where  the  base  of  a  neutral  metallic  salt  is  precipitated  by  an  excess  of 
standard  alkali,  and^  without  filtering^  the  excess  titrated  by  standard  acid; 
since  in  a  cold  dilute  solution  the  indicator  turns  before  any  of  the  precipitate 
is  acted  on  by  the  acid.  Occasionally  the  nature  of  the  titrand  and  of  the 
bodies  saspended  and  in  solution  is  such  that  should  any  of  the  solid  be  acted 
on  by  the  titrand,  the  product  of  the  reaction  will  itself  at  once  react  with 
the  ancombined  soluble  matter  as  if  it  were  the  titrand;  here  the  presence  «£ 
the  suspended  matter  may  be  ignored,  although  the  customary  indication  of 
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the  end-point  may  be  so  traoBltory  as  to  require  a  special  provision  for  the 
purpose.  In  all  other  cases  the  success  of  a  titration  of  this  kind  depends 
mainly  on  a  high  degree  of  insolubility  of  the  suspended  matter  and  Its  resist- 
ance to  combination  with  the  titrand.  It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that 
the  titrand  should  be  run  In  slowly — even  by  drops —and  that  the  liquid  be  not 
too  concentrated. 

In  a  few  Instances  the  compound  to  be  titrated  is  a  comparatively  insolnble 
gaseous  radical  that  must  be  liberated  from  the  compound  during  titration  by 
acidification  of  the  solutioui  e.  g,f  a  nitrite  titrated  by  potassium  permanganate, 
liberating  the  nitrous  acid  and  oxidizing  it  by  alternate  additions  of  sulfuric  acid 
and  permanganate  to  the  cold  dilute  solution. 

A  few  titrations  are  made  fractionally^  changing  the  reaction  of  the  titrate, 
raising  the  temperature^  or  otherwise  altering  the  conditions  before  the  end- 
point  is  reached.  In  these  cases  two  or  more  reactions  are  Involved^  each  pro* 
ceeding  only  under  certain  suitable  conditions.  Only  the  final  product  may 
cause  the  ezbibition  of  the  end-point,  or  the  end  of  the  first  reaction  may  also 
be  manifest. 

An  example  *  Is  a  method  for  the  titration  of  oaprooB  salfooyanlde  by  potasalam  per- 
manganate.  By  the  action  of  permanganate  the  caproaii  oomponnd  Is  broken  np  to  cnprlo. 
salfate  and  hydrocyanic  add  according  to  the  eqaatlon  — 

10OnON8  +  7RsMDsO8  +  2IHt8O4»10OaSO4  +  10HCN  +  7EiSO4  +  UMn8O4+16HiO (1). 

In  the  first  installment  of  the  titration  the  oaproas  salfolcyanide  Is  decomposed  by 
sodiam  hydrate,  then  the  oaproas  hydrate  oxidised  to  caprlc  hydrate  by  titration,  a  slight 
excess  of  permanganate  being  ran  In  to  complete  oxidation.  In  the  second  Installment 
the  titrate  is  acidified  by  solforlc  add,  and  the  snlfocyanlc  add  oxidized  to  hydrocyanic 
add  by  titration.  The  weight  of  the  original  caproas  salfocyanlde  is  calcalated  from  the 
above  eqaatlon. 

Several  reactions  are  involved  In  the  process.  On  treating  the  caproas  salfocyanlde 
with  sodiam  hydrate  it  is  decomposed  to  caproas  hydrate  and  sodlom  salfocyanlde— 

CaONS+KaOH=-OaOH  +  NaONS (2), 

On  tlirating  this  solation  by  permanganate  there  are  prodaoed  caprlc  and  manganic 
hydrates— 

SOaOH  +  EsMniOS  +  8HsO  »80u(OH)s  +  MdsOs.8HsO  +  2K0H (8). 

The  slight  excess  of  permanganate  added  acts  on  the  sodiam  salfocyanlde  — 
NaONS  +  4K2MosOS  +  lONaOH  =i  4K8Mn04  +  4Na2Mn04  +  NaCNO  +  NasS04  + 

6H2O (4). 

On  acidifying  by  salfarlc  acid,  the  manganic  hydrate  in  eqaatlon  (8)  and  the  potasslam 
and  sodlnov  manganates  and  the  sodiam  cyanate  In  eqaatlon  (4)  react  with  the  sodiam 
salfocyanlde  of  (3)  to  form  hydrocyanic  add  — 

6Mn208.8HsO  +  SNaCNS  +  llHs804  =>  12MnS04  +  8H0N  +  88HsO+  NasS04 (ft). 

8K2Mn04  +8NasMn04  +  iNaCNS  +  10Hs9O4  +  4US0  =>  8E[2S04  +  fiKasS04  + 

6Mn904  +  4HCN  +  I2H2O (6). 

8Na0NO  +  Na0N8  +  HJSO4  +  H«O=-4H0N+2Hs2SO4 (7). 

And  on  titrating  by  permanganate— 

6H0NS  +  8EsMna08  +  4H2804  »  8K2S04  +  6IIn804  +  6H0K  +  4HsO (8). 

That  the  process  as  condacted  answers  to  the  eqaatlon  (1)  Is  proved  by  the  net  con- 
samption  of  oxygen  from  permanganate  for  eqaatlons  (8)  and  (8)  being  86  atoms  to  10 
molecales  of  caproas  salfooyanlde;  and  the  net  consamptlon  in  eqaatlon  (4)  agreeing 
with  that  in  eqaatlon  (8). 

In  theory  It  is  immaterial  as  regards  the  ratio  of  their  combining  volumes, 
which  of  two  Inter- reacting  solutions  is  made  the  titrand,  but  in  practice  there 
will  be  found  a  slight,  sometimes  a  marked,  difference  due  to  the  excess  of  the 
titrand  needed  to  show  the  end- point,  or  for  other  reasons.  It  is  sometimes 
the  better  plan  to  dissolve  a  material  to  be  assayed  in  water,  make  up  the 
solution  to  a  definite  volume,  and  with  it  titrate  a  measured  volume  of  a  react- 
ing solation  than  to  proceed  In  the  usual  way ;  here  the  standardizing  follows 
the  sameroQtine  as  the  titration. 


*  Journ.  Amcr.  Chem.  8ocy.  1900-685  and  1903-580. 
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For  example,  pierlo  add  forma  an  inaolable  plorate  (C36H3  iK8.0«Ha(N09)a*OH)  with 
eryatal  violet  (an  allnln  dye,  tne  hydroohlorlde  of  hexamethyl-roaanllln).  For  the  de- 
termination of  plerlc  acid  In  9,  oommerclal  sample,  one  gram  of  the  sample  Is  dlssolyed 
In  a  liter  of  water  and  added  from  a  bnrette  to  a  measured  volnme  of  a  solution  of  crystal 
▼iolet  nntll  the  sapematant  liquid  assumes  a  faint  yellow  tint  announcing  an  excess  of 
picric  add.  An  equal  yolume  of  the  violet  solution  is  then  standardized  by  titrating  It  by 
a  solution  containing  a  known  weight  of  chemically  pure  picric  add. 

A  complex  substance  containing  two  analogons  elements  or  compounds  in 
the  free  state  or  each  combined  with  the  same  or  with  different  radicals,  may 
often  be  yolnmetrically  determined  without  separation. 

1 .  By  means  of  one  yolumetrlc  solution.  One  of  the  bodies  may  react  pre- 
cedently  to  the  other  and  the  intermission  allow  a  transient  exhibition  of  the 
end-pointy  or  the  inclpiency  of  one  of  the  products  of  the  reaction  with  the 
second  member  be  utilized  to  show  the  dividing  line.*  Thus^  sulflndigotic  acid 
is  completely  oxidized  by  a  permanganate  before  sulflndirubic  acid  is  acted  on; 
lactic  acid  is  neutralized  by  an  alkali  before  lactic  anhydride  is  saponified. 

In  a  few  cases  also,  the  inequality  in  strength  of  two  indicators  may  be 
applied.  For  the  determination  of  the  free  acid  and  the  base  in  an  acid  solu- 
tion of  a  metallic  salt^  it  has  been  proposed  that  the  indicator  be  a  mixture  of 
phenol-phthalein  and  methyl  orange.f  At  the  beginning  the  solution  is  pink 
from  the  methyl  orange,  phenol-phthalein  being  colorless  in  an  acid  solution. 
On  titrating  by  an  alkali  the  solution  turns  to  yellow  at  the  point  where  the 
free  acid  is  neutralized,  and  the  titrate  remains  yellow  until  all  the  base  is 
precipitated,  when  the  least  excess  of  alkali  develops  the  red  of  the  phenol- 
phthalein,  its  intensity  overpowering  the  faint  yellow  of  the  methyl  orange. 

The  members  of  some  mixtures  may  be  titrated  successively  under  different 
conditions,  one  member  reacting  in  the  cold,  the  other  only  at  the  boiling 
point;  one  reacts  in  an  acid,  the  other  only  in  a  neutral  or  alkaline  solution; 
etc. 

A  mixture  of  two  bodies  A  and  J?,  that  react  simultaneously  but  in  dissimilar 
ratios  may  be  determined  in  one  titration.  If  x  represents  the  percentage  of 
A  in  the  mixture;  y,  that  of  B;  and  100  of  the  two;  a,  the  volume  of  titrand 
reacting  with  one  gram  of  A,  and  b  and  d  the  corresponding  volumes  for  B, 

and  the  mixture;  then  x  =  100 ^r^  ^^^  V  =  100 — x. 

In  technical  work  are  found  certain  materials  that  contain  two  or  more  analogouet 
constituents  possessing  an  equal  or  nearly  equal  value  for  some  practical  purpose,  and 
can  be  determined  together  by  one  titration.    If  there  be  no  reason  to  the  contrary^  the 
lesttlt  can  be  reported  as  the  Joint  content  of  the  constituents,  or  as  the  leading  mealMr- 
if  one  greatly  preponderates,  or  the  result  calculated  to  units  of  value  for  the  nsft  In- 
tended. 

2.  The  mixture  may  be  successively  titrated  by  two  different  volumetric, 
solutions.  Between  the  titrations  some  alteration  is  made  in  the  titrate,  such 
as  changing  the  reaction  from  acid  to  alkaline,  filtering  off  an  insoluble  product 
of  the  first  operation,  boiling  off  a  volatUe  product,  oxidation,  etc.  Thus,  a: 
solution  of  two  inorganic  salts  containing  free  acid ;  first  the  free  acid  is  neu- 
tralized by  standard  alkali,  then  one  base  clianged  in  valence  by  a  standard, 
oxidizing  or  reducing  solution,  and  finally  the  other  base  precipitated  by  m 
suitable  standard  precipitant.  However,  it  is  more  usual  to  effect  a  partial  or 
complete  separation  before  proceeding  with  the  volumetric  determinations. 

One  element  or  compound  existing  in  a  solution  in  two  different  combina- 
tions may  be  successively  titrated  by  two  solutions  each  reacting  with  only  one 


*  Allen,  Ooml.  Org.  Anal.  9—1—128. 
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form  of  combination.    An  example  is  a  mixtnre  of  sodium  chloride  and  sodlam 
hypochlorite  titrated  by  silyer  nitrate  and  arsenlons  acid.* 

8.  The  titrate  may  be  divided  and  one  element  or  compoand  determined  la 
each  half  by  different  solutions;  for  example,  la  one-half  a  constituent  !s  ox- 
idized or  rednoedy  and  in  tiie  other  half  another  oomlttaent  Is  pxecipiuted. 


Preservation.  Volumetric  solutions  should  be  stored  in  a  cool  dark  place  hi 
tightly  stoppered  bottles  of  chemical  glass.  The  absorption  of  carbonic  and 
other  acids  from  the  air  by  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalies  can  be  prevented 
by  withdrawing  the  liquid  through  a  syphon,  admitting  air  to  the  bottle  through 
a  guard-tube  containing  soda-lime  or  solid  caustic  potash.  A  thin  layer  of 
paralBo  oil  or  kerosene  floating  on  the  solution  will  tend  to  prevent  contact  of 
air,  though  the  protective  power  against  oxidation  has  been  overestimAted. 
Where  the  reagent  is  an  easily  fermentable  or  putresclble  organic  body,  a  trace 
of  a  preservative!  as  a  mercuric  salt,  phenol,  or  salicylic  acid,  can  usually  be 
introduced  without  its  Interfering  with  titrations.  The  fungoid  growth  some- 
times observed  in  fifth -normal  sulfuric  add  is  prevented  by  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  chloroform. 

Too  much  reliance  must  not  be  placed  on  the  unalterability  of  any  volumet- 
ric solution.  JPTlth  many  of  these  the  efficiency  of  the  reagent  lies  in  the  facil- 
ity and  rapidity  with  which  it  is  decomposed  by  other  bodies,  and  the  solution 
U  correspondingly  prone  to  spontaneous  decomposition  or  sensitive  to  light, 
beat,  dust,  etc.  Stannous  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid,  hydrogen  peroxide  in 
water,  bromine  In  carbon  disulfide,  and  the  like,  change  perceptibly  from  day 
to  day.  Other  reagents  are  more  stable  and  can  be  preserved  for  a  consider- 
able time  without  alteration.  Yet,  all  things  considered,  it  is  always  advisable 
to  verity  every  solution  before  each  set  of  determinations.  This  precaution 
al«o  eliminates  a  possible  source  of  error  due  to  difference  in  temperature  at 
the  times  of  standardization  and  analysis. 

A  volumetric  solution  compounded  of  two  others,  one  containing  the  essen- 
tinl  priuclple  of  the  reaction,  the  other  an  adjective,  may  become  less  active  on 
standing,  though  apparently  the  composition  remains  unchanged.  The  solu- 
tions are  best  kept  separate  up  to  the  time  of  use,  then  a  sufficient  quantity 
mfzed  in  the  proper  proportions.  And  where  a  solution  is  made  up  In  consid- 
erable quantity  for  regular  use,  it  is  well  to  divide  it  among  several  small  sealed 
bottles  opened  only  as  required,  or  to  preserve  it  in  a  large  stock  bottle  kept 
sealed  and  in  a  dark  cool  closet,  transferring  to  a  smaller  one  as  needed. 


Titration.  After  filling  the  burette  and  drawing  off  the  solution  to  the  zero 
mark,  the  tap  is  opened  and  the  solution  run  into  the  titrate  until  the  end-point 
Is  reached.  Allowing  a  few  minutes  for  the  liquid  to  collect  from  above  the 
surface,  the  volume  withdrawn  is  read  oft.  In  most  titrations,  especially  when 
the  end  is  shown  by  a  decided  change  in  color,  one  can  follow  the  progress  of 
the  reaction  closely  enough  to  slacken  the  stream  when  near  the  close  and 
finish  by  delivering  a  drop  at  a  time,  not  forgetting  to  stir  continuously 
throughout. 

The  most  suitable  vessel  to  contain  the  titrate  Is  a  casserole  or  a  wide  beaker 
set  on  a  porcelain  plate,  as  the  white  surface  allows  a  slight  change  in  color  to 
be  more  plainly  seen. 
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A  flooonlent,  dark  colored  preeipikate  obscures  the  change.  In  color  of  an  Indicator,  but 
If  the  titrate  la  held  In  a  porcelain  dish  or  a  casserole,  a  margin  of  clear  liqnid  in  which  the 
oolor  can  be  plainly  seen  la  exposed  by  allowing  the  precipitate  to  settle  for  a  moment  and 
slightly  inclining  the  dish. 

In  the  titration  of  a  chloride  by  sllTer  nitrate  or  the  reverse,  the  precipitate  of  silyer 
chloride  qnickly  balls  together  on  violent  agitation  of  the  titrate,  and  here  a  flask  with  a 
glass  stopper  is  better.  If  by  long  oontlnaed  shaking  the  Interior  of  the  flask  becomes 
Gionded  with  a  film  of  silver  chloride,  a  portion  of  the  dear  liquid  Is  transferred  by  a 
pipette  to  another  flask  for  testing. 

In  titratlog  hot  solutions  snflScient  heat  may  be  radiated  to  expand  the  oon- 
tents  of  the  burette,  and  a  shield  should  be  interposed,  such  as  a  perforated 
card  fixed  above  the  tap;  or  the  tap  may  enter  a  long  rubber  tube  terminated 
by  a  glass  tip,  allowing  the  beaker  containing  the  titrate  to  stand  some  distance 
aside  from  the  burette,  and  over  a  burner  if  it  is  desired  to  maintain  a  boiling 
heat. 

Should  the  basis  of  the  colored  titrate  be  a  fixed  alkali,  there  may  be  added 
an  excess  of  ammonium  sulfate  and  the  liquid  distilled ;  ammonia  is  liberated 
equivalent  In  alkalinity  to  the  fixed  alkali  and  passes  into  the  colorless  or 
slightly  colored  distillate  and  is  titrated  therein  by  standard  acid.  On  the  other 
hand,  titrates  containing  free  acid  are  distilled  with  ammonium  sulfate  and  a 
measured  quantity  of  standard  potassium  hydrate;  the  ammonia  In  the  dis- 
tillate is  equivalent  to  that  liberated  from  the  volume  of  potassium  hydrate 
added,  less  the  amount  neutralized  by  the  acid  of  the  titrate. 

But  in  most  cases  It  is  the  better  plan  wherever  possible,  to  remove  coloring 
matter  by  oxidation,  evaporation  or  precipitation;  finely  divided  suspended 
matter  may  be  entangled  by  a  voluminous  precipitate  added  to  or  formed  In  the 
liquid,  and  filtered  off.  Or  the  basis  of  the  titrate  can  oftentimes  be  precipi- 
tated or  salted  out  and  filtered  off,  then  dissolved. 

In  a  few  titrations,  as  an  acid  solution  of  anrlo  chloride  titrated  by  oxalic  acid,  the 
titrate  must  be  protected  from  oxidation  by  the  air.  A  conyenlent  receptsde  is  a  three- 
necked  Woolf '8  bottle,  the  bnretto  tip  passing  through  a  cork  in  the  center  neck,  and  a 
cnrrent  of  carbon  dioxide  or  coal-gas  passed  in  and  ont  of  the  other  two. 

When  the  end -point  Is  not  to  be  perceived  by  a  visible  change  in  the  titrate, 
and  the  approximate  volume  of  tltrand  required  is  unknown,  the  titration  Is 
likely  to  be  very  tedious,  and  time  will  be  saved  by  do  plication,  in  the  first 
essay  roughly  finding  the  volume  to  within  a  few  cubic  centimeters,  and  In  the 
second  to  run  In  at  once  as  much  as  the  first  shows  can  be  done  with  safety. 
Or  the  titrate  may  be  divided  Into  three  unequal  parts,  the  largest  roughly 
titrated,  the  second  part  added  and  the  titration  continued,  then  the  smallest 
added  and  the  titration  concluded. 

Gutzow  *  describes  an  apparatus  wherein  the  titrate,  made  up  to  a  definite 
volnme,  is  put  In  a  bottle  through  the  cork  of  which  passes  the  stem  of  a 
thistle-tube  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  By  compressing  the  air  in 
the  bottle  an  aliquot  part  of  the  titrate  Is  forced  up  Into  the  thistle  and  is  there 
titrated,  then  allowed  to  recede  into  the  bottle  and  mix  with  the  remainder  of 
the  titrate.  The  volume  of  tltrand  required  for  the  entire  titrate  Is  found  ap- 
proximately by  a  simple  calculation,  and  the  titration  concluded  In  the  usual 
way;  or  If  a  closer  approximation  Is  desired,  the  above  may  be  repeated.  All 
methods  on  this  principle  assume  that  It  Is  Immaterial  whether  the  titrate 
receives  the  tltrand  or  conversely. 

When  the  end -point  is  observed  by  the  change  In  color  of  an  indicator  and 
the  titrate  is  turbid  originally  or  from  the  separation  of  a  slowly  subsiding 
precipitate,  the  color  can  be  made  more  evident  by  preparing  for  comparison  a 
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flolntlon  Identical  with  the  titrate  and  coDtainlng  the  same  proportion  of  the 
indicator  and  of  the  tltrand  In  quantity  jast  short  of  the  end -point. 

A  deyice  frequently  employed  where  the  change  in  color  at  the  end- point 
occurs  only  after  some  time  or  when  it  passes  through  a  transition  tint,  is  that 
of  preparing  a  number  of  test-tubes  containing  equal  volumes  of  the  titrate  and 
xnuning  in  a  progressive  series  of  volumes  of  the  titrand.  After  standing  in 
the  cold  or  at  a  boiling  heat  for  the  proper  time,  the  color  or  clearness  of  one 
of  the  tubes  in  relation  to  the  one  adjoining  shows  it  to  contain  equivalent  vol- 
umes of  the  reacting  solutions. 

For  example,*  glycerol  givet  a  oolorlees  Bolatlon  tii  dilute  snlfarie  aeld,  potaaslam 
bichromate  a  yellow,  and  cbromio  milfate  a  gieeii.  On  boiling  a  weak  eolation  of  glycerol 
tn  dilute  salfiirlo  add  with  an  eqnivalent  amoont  oi  leee  of  blehromate  the  reaction  be- 
tween the  two  converts  the  latter  entirely  to  chromic  enlfate  and  the  eolntlon  becomes 
pore  green.  Any  excess  of  bichromate  would  give  a  yellowish  tint  to  the  green.  A  deter- 
mination of  |0ycerol  In  weak  aqueous  solution  can  be  made  by  placing  6  cc  in  each  of  four 
test-tubes,  acidifying  by  sulfuric  add,  and  running  la  Jl  cc.,  1.0  cc,  1J(  cc,  and  8.0  cc.  of 
standard  bidiromate.  After  boiling,  two  adjacent  tubes  show  the  dividing  line,  one  being 
a  pure  green,  the  other  a  ydlowlsh-green.  The  latter  Is  made  a  type  fdr  a  more  exact 
determination ;  a  second  series  Is  made  up  as  before  but  with  volumes  of  the  tltrand  here 
runniog  tenths  of  one  cc.  below  that  used  In  the  type,  and  on  boiling,  the  last  tube  show- 
ing pure  green  Is  considered  as  containing  equivalent  proportions  ef  glycerol  and 
bidiromate 


Coaflrming  the  graduation.  The  accuracy  of  all  volumetric  ware  should  be 
verified  by  the  user  — the  flasks,  by  weighing  when  empty  and  dry,  then  filled 
with  water  to  the  mark;  the  pipettes,  by  weighing  the  amounts  of  water  de- 
livered; and  the  burettes,  by  weighing  every  five  or  ten  cubic  centimeters  drawn 
consecutively  into  a  light  fiask;  the  variation  in  volume  of  water  at  different 
temperatures  being  allowed  for  by  the  table  given,  g.  v.  All  articles  for 
measuring  can  be  purchased  accompanied  by  certificates  issued  by  an  Institu- 
tion of  high  repute  and  responsibility,  attesting  their  accuracy  or  itemizing  the 
extent  of  the  departure  therefrom. 

Few  burettes  have  an  exactly  equal  internal  area  throughout  the  graduated 
part,  and  to  learn  whether  the  maker  has  spaced  the  divisions  with  regard  to 
the  variations  —  i.  e.,  how  nearly  they  represent  true  metric  volumes — the 
weights  of  water  drawn  from  aliquot  parts  are  compared  with  the  weight  of  the 
same  volume  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  the  experiment.!  If  errors  of  con- 
sequence are  found,  corrections  are  applied  in  practice  to  every  reading  affected 
by  them. 

Unless  the  interior  of  the  burette  has  been  thoroughly  cleansed,  water  will 
not  fiow  out  completely  but  leave  drops  adhering  here  and  there.  An  effective 
abstersive  is  a  strong  alcoholic  solution  of  potassiam  hydrate,  afterward  rins- 
ing with  water,  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  water.  If  a  film  of  grease  resists 
this  treatment,  it  can  be  removed  by  allowing  the  burette  to  stand  for  a  time 
filled  with  a  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  in  dilute  sulfuric  acid. 

A  light  flask  of  a  capacity  of  60  to  100  cc  Is  cleaned  and  dried  by  warming  and  aspirat- 
ing the  air  from  the  interior  by  suction  through  a  glass  tube;  it  is  then  cooled  and 
weighed. 

The  burette  is  flxed  vertically  in  its  stand,  in  front  of  a  window  If  convenient,  and  after 
rinsing,  fllled  from  a  flask  of  distilled  water  that  has  been  standing  In  the  balance  room 
for  some  hours;  most  of  the  water  is  then  run  out  rapidly  to  carry  away  any  air- bubbles 
imprisoned  in  the  tap.  After  reflUlng,  the  water  Is  drawn  off  until  the  bottom  of  the  men- 
iscus is  Just  behind  the  aero  mark  read  with  the  eye  at  Its  level;  the  outside  of  the  tap  Is 
then  wiped  dry. 
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Ten  onbio  centimeters  of  water  is  drawn  Into  the  flask  and  weighed;  then  an  additional 
ten  ec,  and  so  on  np  to  the  capaeity  of  the  burette.  It  can  safely  be  assumed  that  the 
area  of  the  Interior  does  not  vary  to  any  appreciable  extent  within  a  space  of  ten  co.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  Is  noted,  and  the  weights  compared  with  those  for  the  corre- 
sponding temperature  In  the  table. 

Bzample.  A  60  oc.  burette  was  tested  as  directed  aboye,  the  temperature  of  the  water 
regUterlDgSeo  CenL 


Weight  of 

Weight  of 

True  weight 

Actual  volume 

Error 

Flask. 

Qrams. 
18.669 

water. 

ataeo. 

in  COS. 

in  cos. 

10  cc 

28.627 

9.888 

9.902 

9.978 

—  .024 

20  cc 

88.460 

9.928 

•1 

9.961 

-.089 

80  CO. 

48.428 

9.978 

<• 

10.016 

+  .016 

40  CO. 

68.418 

9.990 

•• 

10.028 

+  .038 

80  cc 

08.400 

9.982 

t< 

10.020 

+  .020 

TdUl  49.811  40.810  60.001  +.001 

From  the  aboye  we  see  that  the  first  ten  cubic  centimeters  drawn  out  has  actually  a 
Tolnme  of  only  10  X  9.988  +  9.902  ^  9.976  cc. ;  therefore  the  true  volume  of  a  reading  of  say 

7  oc.  is  7  X  .9978=  6.988  cc 

18  cc  is  9.976  +  8  X  .9961  =»  12.964  cc 

29  CC  Is  9.976  +  9.961  +  9  X  1.0016  =•  28.961  CC,  etc 

In  this  way  a  table  may  be  drawn  up  showing  the  true  yalue  of  every  cubic  oentlmeter 
of  the  burette.  For  all  ordinary  work,  however,  no-correction  need  be  made  for  such  small 
Inaccuracies  as  the  above. 

A  method  of  testing  the  relative  accuracy  of  the  graduations  Is  due  to  Oamegle.*  The 
burette  Is  carefully  cleaned,  and  the  tap  Joined  by  a  long  rubber  tube  to  a  funnel  contain- 
ing water  and  elevated  above  the  burette.  Opening  the  stopcock,  water  Is  allowed  to 
enter  and  riso  to  the  lowest  mark.  By  means  of  a  long-stemmed  funnel  about  five  oubio 
centlmeterB  of  some  light  organic  fiuid  immiscible  with  water  is  run  In,  and  the  space  it 
occupies  Is  read.  More  water  Is  allowed  to  enter  until  the  organic  fiuid  occupies  the 
•pace  next  above ;  the  yolume  occupied  Is  read,  and  this  process  continued  throughofat  the 
entire  graduation. 

PIPBTTB8. 

The  volume  of  water  delivered  by  each  pipette  to  weighed  in  a  light  tared 
flask.  The  pipette  Is  mounted  in  a  burette  stand,  and  the  end  of  a  long  rubber 
tube  drawn  over  the  top.  The  tube  is  closed  by  a  plnchcock,  this  plan  allow- 
ing the  adjustment  of  the  meniscus  to  the  graduation  line  to  be  made  more 
closely  than  when  the  pipette  \a  stopped  by  the  finger.  Water  at  the  temper- 
ature of  the  room  Is  drawn  in  and  run  out  until  the  bottom  of  the  meniscus  is 
aligned  with  the  mark|  and  the  drop  hanging  to  the  orifice  taken  off  by  a  glass 
rod.  The  water  is  then  run  into  a  tared  fiask,  and  one  minute  after  the  flow 
has  ceased  the  hanging  drop  is  removed  by  touching  it  to  the  inside  of  the 
flask.  The  flask  is  weighed,  the  temperature  of  the  water  observed,  and  the 
volnme  delivered  calculated  as  for  the  burette.  It  is  the  better  plan  to  cor- 
rect for  any  material  inaccuracy  in  the  analyses  than  to  attempt  to  establish  a 
new  mark  should  the  original  one  be  wrongly  located. 

HBASURINO  FLASKS. 

Tliese  are  weighed,  first  empty  and  dry,  then  filled  to  the  mark  with  water  at 
the  temperature  stated  on  the  task.  If  a  balance  of  the  required  capacity  is 
not  at  hand,  they  may  be  calibrated  with  fair  accuracy  by  filling  from  a  tested 
pipette.  If  found  inaccurate,  a  second  mark  is  made  by  a  writing-diamond  or 
a  keen  triangular  file,  or  a  record  is  made  of  the  true  volume  contained  and  a 
correction  applied  in  practice. 

Should  the  water  be  at  a  higher  temperature  than  marked  on  the  flask,  a  cor- 
rection is  applied  to  the  weighings  by  the  formula 
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V=W-'Vo  Li:^??22?y,  where    V  Is  the  volume  of  the  flask  in  liters  at 

to' 

T^  i  Wf  the  weight  of  the  flask  and  water  at  <® ,  the  temperature  of  weighing; 
Wf  the  weight  of  the  empty  flask;  to',  the  weight  of  one  liter  of  water  at  t®  by 
brass  weights  in  air;  d,  the  difference  between  T^  and  t^  ;  and  .000025^  the 
cubic  expansion  of  glass  for  one  degree  Cent* 

HBASURIMG  JARS. 

As  a  rule,  the  Jars  provided  with  a  glass  stopper  are  calibrated  to  eontoin, 
and  those  with  a  pouring  lip  to  deliver  the  volumes  designated,  but  some  mak- 
•ers  graduate  all  Jars  to  contain  the  specified  volumes.  If  used  for  any  acca- 
rate  work,  therefore,  the  calibration  should  be  carefully  examined  by  means  of 
a  tested  pipette  of  say  one-flf th  or  one-tenth  of  the  capaci^  of  the  jar. 
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CHAPTER  6. 

GASOMETRY. 

The  practice  of  gasometry  or  aerometry  may  be  divided  Into  two  classes, 
flclentnic  vnd  techiiic>al  gas  analysis.  In  the  former  the  highest  accaracy  is 
aimed  at,  while  in  the  latter,  strict  accmwcy  Is  ■ot^owaoli  «■  object  as  UmI 
the  results  of  an  analysis  be  obtained  qalckly.  The  difference  between  the 
two  lies  mainly  in  the  apparatus  and  appurtenances  used,  those  for  technical 
analysis  being  necessarily  more  compact  and  portable. 

Undef  a  pressure  not  exceeding  1500  millimeters  of  mercoiy  and  at  a  tem- 
peratnre  above  zero  Cent.,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  volume  of  a  gas 
varies  directly  with  the  temperature  and  inversely  with  the  pressure  upon  it, 
and  that  the  volume  of  a  mixture  of  gases  equals  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of 
the  constituents. 


A.  In  accurate  analyses,  two  graduated  glass  tubes  are  used — the  meaturinff- 
tube  in  which  the  sample  of  gas  is  ganged  and  Its  constituents  absorbed, 
and  the  stccttometer,  in  which  is  brought  about  a  combination  of  hydrogen  or 
hydrocarbons  with  oxygen.  The  former  is  simply  a  straight  tube  of  thick 
glass,  say  26  cm.  long  and  20  mm.  in  diameter,  one  end  sealed  and  the  other 
provided  with  a  lip  for  transferring  without  loss  an  inclosed  gas  to  another 
container.  The  eudiometer  differs  in  being  about  double  the  length  and  hav- 
iog  two  platinum  wires  sealed  in  near  the  closed  end,  their  inner  extremities 
almost  touching,  while  the  outer  projections  are  either  bent  into  loops  or  cut 
off  close  to  the  glass.  On  connecting  the  projections  to  a  source  of  electricity 
of  high  tension  a  spark  leaps  across  the  space  between  their  inner  ends,  kind- 
ling the  mixture  of  gases  within,  which  is  either  combustible  of  itself  or  has 
been  made  so  by  the  addition  of  oxygen. 

Both  tubes  are  graduated  in  millimeters,  or  in  cubic  centimeters  and  tenths, 
from  the  closed  end  as  zero.  Before  putting  a  tube  into  use  it  must  be  ascer-  ^ 
talned whether  the  graduation  is  correct  throughout,  and  if  found  inaccurate  at 
&Dy  point,  the  proper  correction  must  be  applied  to  the  reading  of  every  gas 
volume  comprehending  the  defective  part.  The  simplest  way  by  which  any 
variation  can  be  detected  is  to  support  the  tube  vertically  and  pour  in  small 
equal  volumes  of  a  liquid  and  note  if  the  height  of  the  colnmn  as  read  on  the  scale 
is  each  time  Increased  to  the  same  extent.  Mercury  is  the  most  suitable  fluid 
and  is  measured  into  the  tube  from  a  cup  made  of  heavy  glass  tubing.  The 
cup  has  a  flat  edge  and  holds  a  volume  of  mercury  approximating  one -tenth  or 
less  of  the  capacity  of  the  tube.  After  filling  the  cup  and  removing  any  air 
bubbles  adhering  to  the  glass,  the  excess  of  mercury  due  to  the  meniscus  is 
expelled  by  pressing  down  to  the  edge  a  flat  glass  plate.  The  cup  and  plate 
have  each  a  long  handle  of  twisted  wire,  that  the  heat  of  the  hand  may  not 
expand  the  mercury. 

The  mercury  in  the  cup  is  poured  into  the  measuring  tube,  with  care  to  avoid 
air  bubbles.    As  mercury  does  not  adhere  to  glass,  the  surface  is  convex,  and 
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tlM  higbeet  point  At  tbe  cent«r  Is  Uken  (or  tbe  reading.  Obvl- 
oosl;,  tbe  empty  space  sarronudlDg  tbe  meDlicna,  ol  tbe  form  of 
a  pUno-coDcave  disk,  la  Incladed  to  tbe  raadtog,  and  to  obtain  a 
i  trne  reading  It  la  ueceBsar;  to  flatten  tbe  surface  which  can  be 
done  bj  coTerIng  It  with  a  lajer  of  a  aolatlon  of  mercDric  cUo- 
rlde,  the  height  being  thas  lowered  to  tbe  line  D  B,  Fig.  113. 
Since  tbe  tnbe  Is  ptxcUcallj  of  eqaal  bora  thronghont,  all  the 
BDbaeqnent  readings  mi^  be  taken  at  C  and  tbe  dlflerenoe  between 
ng>  lis.      c  and  D  E  dedncted. 

The  Tolnme  of  mercor;  held  by  the  cap  Is  lonnd  bj  mnltlpljlng  Its  welgbt 
bj  .0786S  (1  -|-  .00018U  t),  the  volume  of  one  gram  of  mercnry  at  tbe  tampera- 
tnre  1°  of  tbe  experiment,  From  tbla  datnm 
tbe  capacity  corresponding  to  each  apace  o(  the 
tnbe  la  calcnlated,  and  a  table  ta  drawn  np 
Bbowlng  the  trne  rolnme  of  anyieadlng  In  prac- 
tice. Where  the  tnbe  Is  marked  off  In  mlUl- 
meten,  the  capacity  per  mllUmeter  la  foond  In 
tbe  same  way. 

Analysis.  A  drop  of  water  la  Introdncod  Into 
tbemeaanrlng  tnbe,  and  through  a  funnel  whose 
stem  la  long  enoagh  to  reach  to  the  bottom,  It 
Is  filled  with  mercnry.  Tbe  open  end  Is  firmly 
closed  by  the  thnmb,  and  the  tnbe  Inverted  Into  a 
mercury  troDgh  and  held  Ina  vertical  or  Inclined 
position  by  the  clamp  of  a  heavj  retort  stand. 
The  trough  la  made  of  wood  or  iron  with  tbe 
front  and  back  of  plate  glaaa,  or  belter  Is  made 
entirely  of  heavy  glaas,  Fig.  118. 

The  gas  to  be  analysed  is  now  passed  op,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  loss  or 

Introduction  of  air.    I(  contained  In  another  tube  standing  over  mercnry  tbe 

'  transfer  Is  made  by  upward  displacement;  If  in  a  bnlb  terminated  by  narrow 

sealed  tubes,  the  bulb  Is  held  vertically  beneath  tbe  measuring  tube  and  tbe 

endsof  the  proloDgB  broken  oft  by  nippers;  and  U  in  an  aspirator  bottle,  tbe  end 

of  the  mbber  tube  Is  held  under  the  mercnry  in  tbe  trongh  and  gas  forced  out 

until  It  Is  juiced  tiiat  all  the  air  has  been  expelled ;  then  the  tnbe  Is  moved 

under  the  measuring  tnbe  and  tbe  proper  volume  of  gas  Is  allowed  to  pass  ap. 

A  pipette  for  translerrlng  a  gas  from  a  gas  tnbe 

or  gasometer  to  another  tube  Is  shown  In  Fig.  114. 

The  glass  bulbs  a  and  b  are  of  about  60  cc  capac- 

1^  and  connected  by  tbe  capillary  tube  c.    Over 

the  prolong  of  a  Is  drawn  a  mbber  tube  e.    To  fill 

tbe  pipette,  b,  c,  and  d  are  filled  with  mercnrj  by 

,  suction  at  e,  the  orifice  of  d  Is  passed  np  Into  the 

gas  of  a  gas  tube  standing  In  a  mercury  trongh, 

and  snctlon  applied  to  e  to  draw  tbe  mercnry  from 

b  to  a.    When  b  has  filled  with  the  gas,  snfflclent 

mercury  remains  In  the  bend  of  d  to  trap  It,    To 

discharge  the  gas,  d  is  immersed  in  a  mercnry 

troQgb,  when  mercnry  displaces  tbe  air  beyond  tbe 

bend ;  then  the  orifice  of  d  is  inserted  In  the  month 

of  a  gas  tnbe  filled  with  mercnry  and  standing  In 

the  same  trongh,  and  air  blown  Into  e. 


izS? 


Fig.  113. 
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In  reading  the  Tolnme  of  •  gu  II  maat  tM  obserred  that 

1.  The  ctoeed  end  o(  the  tabe,  below  during  the  calibration,  IB  now  above, 
H  that  the  error  caowd  by  readiag  the  top  ol  the  meolscas  la  doubled  and  the 
correction  mast  be  donbled  ftccordlngly.  Fig.  116. 

8.  The  TolQtnfl  of  the  gas  varies  directly  with  the  tamperatnre  and  Inversely 
with  the  preuore  npon  It,  and  the  obaerved  Toliune  Is  to  be  reduced  to  the 
standard  temperatare  (zero  Centlgntde]  «od  preisare  (760  mllllmeten  of 
mercary). 

8.  The  drop  of  water  Introdnced  In  the  tabe  beton  /^^^ 
aillflg  with  mercoiy  has  aatorated  the  gas  with  aqoeou  ff  \ 
vapor  whow  tension  or  preunre  Increases  that  ot  tte 

«"■  !>< 

4.  The  preasnreot  the  external  air  on  the  gas  is  dlmln-      i         I 
ished  by  the  difference  In  vertical  height,  if  any,  betwoen 
the  anrtaces  ot  the  meronry  tn  the  meuorlog  tube  and 
the  trOQgb.  g'   -  ■ 

B.  For  the  most  accurate  analyses  mnst  be  taken  Into        *   '  ^ 
■ccoant  the  temperature  ot  the  mercnry  of  the  barome- 
ter (altering  tta  density)  and  of  the  barometer  scale,  the  Fig.  IIS. 
height  above  sea   level,  and  the  capillary  attraction  between  mercnry  and 
Slass. 

The  room  la  left  anoocapled  for  an  honr  or  more  that  the  gas  and  mercary 
may  come  to  Its  temperature.  On  retDrnlng,  the  operator  reads  the  heights  of 
the  mercnry  in  the  tabe  and  troogb,  a  thermometer  hung  beside  the  tube,  and 
tbe  barometer.  These  observatloDs  are  made  tbrongh  a  telescope  or  opera 
glass  from  a  distance  of  several  feet  that  the  gas  may  not  be  expanded  by  tbe 
heat  of  the  body.  Tbe  normal  Tolome  of  gas  Is  then  calculated  by  tbe  rules  on 
page  188. 

The  prozloiate  eonstltnenta  ot  the  gas  are  now  to  be  absorbed  eeriatlin  b; 
BDltable  reagents.    Those  commonly  used  are 

Water.  Absorbs  bromine,  chlorine,  ammonia  and  tbe  gaseous  acids  i  carbon 
dioilde  slowly. 

Abtoluu  lUeohol.  Hydrocarbons  of  tbe  series  CnHSn  +  1  and  CnH3n  +  S. 

Sodivnt  phoiphaU.    The  halogen  acids. 

JTout  pftastfum.  Aydrate,  All  acid  gases,  carbon  dioxide,  hydrogen  snlflde  and 

Dtivtt  nlfurie  acMd,  Ammonia. 

Concentrated  tulfvrio  aeid.  Water,  alcohol,  ether,  methyl  oxide,  propylene. 

Fvmlng  avlfttrie  add,  or  bromine  mater.  As  In  (i)  and  also  metbaoe  and  Its 
bomoiognea  ;*  and  by  the  acid,  bensene. 

Fhotphonu.  Oxygen. 

PoUodiwn.  Hydrogen. 
Beigeuts  need  In  aqueous  solution  are 

AltaUne  pj/rofaUate  or  ferroat  tartrate.  Oxygen. 

Ai>ro««  dUorids  In  acid  or  ammonlacal  solution.  Carbon  monoxide,  acety- 
lene, oxygen. 

Enroll*  luifate.  Nitrogen  protoxide  (NiO). 

C&romie  aetd  orpota**tum  ptrmangaitate.  HjUngea  snlflde  and  sultnrona  add. 

Pailadioui  chloride.  Oxygen. 

Potassium  hydrate  la  introduced  Into  the  measuring  tube  In  the  form  of  « 
solid  ball  on  the  end  ot  a  long  pUcinnm  wire,  made  by  casting  the  melted  com- 
mercial hydroxide  tn  a  bullet  mold  having  a  groove  filed  In  one  of  the  Jaws  to 

•  Jdbtd.  Amer.  Obem.  Sooy.  IBW-MS. 
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admit  ttaa  win.  The  b^  In  molatesed,  Immeraed  In  tb«  raercary  In  the  trongb, 
wiped  frM  ot  mir  bnbblea  wltb  the  DDgers,  and  psMed  np  in  the  tube  (which  Is 
Inclined  to  about  45°)  Into  the  gas.  It  la  allowed  to  remain  there  for  an  honr 
or  more;  after  wlthdrawtng  and  readlDg  the  Tolameof  the  remalolni  i;asea 
another  ball  is  passed  ap  to  t«st  the  oompletenets  ot  the  abaorptton;  U  com- 
plete the  dimlnntlon  ot  the  original  Tolome  is  the  volame  of  the  gas  or  gases 
absorbed  by  the  alkali. 

Llqnlds  are  Introdnced  by  means  of  a  pipette  with  nptomad  orifice,  and 
wlthdrawnbytbesamelngtramentor  by  passing  npatnft  of  moistened  absorb- 
ent cotton.  Or  a  poroqp  ball  of  papier-mache  or  of  carbon  (made  by  igniting  a 
mixture  ot  powdered  coke  and  bltnmlnoiu  coal)  may  be  fixed  to  the  end  of  a 
long  wire  and  saturated  with  the  llqnld. 

Small  unonnts  of  certain  gases  can  be  more  accurately  determined  by  with- 
drawing them  from  the  rolxtnrs  Into  solid  or  llqnld  reagenta,  then  dlBsolring 
the  reagent  In  some  solvent  that  will  retain  the  gas,  and  determine  It  by  a 
gravimetric  or  volnmetrlc  process.  Thne,  hydrogen  snlflde  can  be  absorbed  by 
potassium  hydrate,  afterward  dissolved  In  very  dtlufas  hydrochloric  acid  and  the 
gas  titrated  by  lodtne. 

After  the  absorbable  gaftes  and  the  moisture  have  been  eliminated,  there  may 
remain  a  mlztnre  ot  hydrogen,  varlouB  hydrocarbons  and  nitrogen.*  This 
residue,  or  a  portion  ot  It,  Is  transferred  to  the  eudiometer,  and  pure  oxygen,  in 
excess  of  what  Is  judged  will  be  needed  to  form  water  and  carbon  dioxide 
when  combined  with  tbe  hydrogen  and  carbon  ol  the  gases,  Is  Introduced. 
After  observlnit  the  total  volume,  the  lower  end  ot  the  eudiometer  is  clamped 
down  flrmly  upon  a  sheet  of  rubber  cemented  to  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  or 
it  the  eudiometer  is  provided  with  a  stopcock.  It  ts  closed.  The  exterior  pro- 
jecting ends  ot  tbe  platinum  wires  are  connected  with  an  induction  coil  excited 
by  a  battery.  A  spark  leaps  from  the  inner  extremity  ot  one  wire  to  the  other, 
the  complete  combination  of  the  gases  being  evidenced  by  a  sharp  flash  ot  light 
throughout  the  mixture. 

To  Increase  the  certainty  ot  a  complete  combustion,  a  measured  volume  of 
oxy-hydrogen  gas  may  be  passed  up  into  the  tube  before  the  explosion.  Pure 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  mixed  in  the  exact  ratio  to  recombtue  to  water,  are  fur- 
nished by  the  decomposition  ot  dilute  sullurtc  acid  by  the  electric  current 
(HiSO,  -I-  HiO  =  Hi  +  aOjH, + O) , 

Bauen'a  Kppualaa  for  the  eleotrolyila  U  •howa  tn  rig. 
IIS.  At  tbe  snrlBC«B  of  tbe  two  platlonm  platei  are  atveii 
oD  hfdrogen  and  oiffen  respectively,  thMenililnj;lDthe 
reaerrolr  aod  dliploclas  the  dilate  acid.  A*  the  lolabll- 
Itlea  of  tbe  cases  In  the  dilute  acid  tbt;  noanUarnily  with 
the  temperatare.  It  la  ImpoitBal  tbal  tbe  (emperatoni  of 
tba  liquid  remalaa  tbe  aame  durlug  ibo  generation,  and 
mil  la  provided  for  bj  inrTonDdmg  ihe  JatiriLb  water. 
Tbe  taa  eTolved  at  the  beginning  ot  the  eleciiolfila  la 
alloved  to  eacape,  the  compoaltlon  being  doabtfal.  Be- 
fore pBiilDE  to  tbe  endlameter  the  gas  la  dtled  by  paaalna 
(brongb  a  tnbe  eontalnlng  coooentratad  aultarlc  aold. 

To  guard  against  the  danger  of  the  enJtometer 
breakiDg  from  too  great  expansluu  of  the  gases  at 
the  in^tllDt  of  combination,  the  pressure  on  the  gas 
Is  reduced  to  below  atmospheric  b?  ralsini;  the 
endlameter  so  high  that  there  is  a  consldprable 
difference  between  the  levels  of  mercury  in  the 
Fig.  116.  tnbe  and  the  trough.    This  also  lessens  tbe  danger 

•  Joatn.  Amot.  Chem.  Eocy.  1S99— 19S, 
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of  conveTtlns  a  p»rt  of  adj  nlUogeD  Id  tb«  mlztnre  to  an  oxide  ol  Ditrogen  front 
a  liigb  tempenttare  Indaced  hj  tbe  exploafoD. 

After  Uh  «xplOBlon  tbere  remains  water  (in  rapor  or  condensed),  carbon 
dloxld«,  and  nitrogen.  Tbe  mlxtnre  is  transferred  to  a  measorlng  tnbe  and 
Um  carbon  dioxide  determtned  by  absorption  by  potasslam  hydrate.  It  tbe- 
original  gases  were  perfectly  dry,  tbe  water  formed  m&y  be  meaeared  by  rais- 
ing the  temperatnre  to  near  100°  and  redoclng  tbe  pressure  to  one-balf  an 
•tmosplwre,  when  the  water  becomes  steam. 

From  the  data  of  tbe  volames  ol  the  combastlble  gases,  tbe  oxygen  added, 
and  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen,  may  be  oalcnlsted  tbe  proportions  of  the 
hydrogen,  hydrocarbons,  and  nitrogen  In  the  original  mixture.* 

A  number  of  modifications  of  the  original  apparatus,  more  or  less  compile 
eated,  have  been  designed  to  secure  greater  convenience  and  safety  and  shorten 
and  simplify  tbe  operations.  Full  descriptions  of  these  will  be  found  In  works 
on  gas  analysis  and  elsewhere. t 

Simple  derlcea  for  ending  the  calculations  of  gas  volnmes  troa  observed 
conditions  to  the  normal  (dry  gas  at  zero  and  760  mm.  of  mercnryj  have  been 
described  by  Qlbbs  and  others.  In  that  of  Qlbbs  moist  air  Is  Inclosed  in  a 
measuring  tube,  measured,  and  tbe  volame  calcnlated  to  normal  conditions. 
ThlB  *'  companion  tube  "  bangs  in  a  large  trough  of  mercnry,  and  whenever  a 
Tolnme  of  gas  Is  to  be  measured  the  tnbe  containing  It  la  broagbt  to  the 
■Ida  of  the  companion  tnbe  and  raised  or  lowered  until  tbe  surfaces  of 
mercury  In  the  tubes  are  at  the  same  betgbt.  Since  both  the  air  and  gas  are  at 
tbe  name  temperature  and  under  the  same  pressure,  then  — 

Observed  volume  of  gas  :  its  true  volnme  :  :  observed  volume  of  air  :  Its  true 
volume. 

KelMi*!  apparatn*!  dUpenies  entlrel;  witb  giuluted  tnbei.   The  prinolple  li,  that  ns 
tbe  ■>■  U>  be  meunnd  euten  k  bnlb  tilled  irith  metoniT,  in  equal  volame  Of  merCDry  la 
toned  onl  and  oaa  be  colleoced  and  welgbed  and  IM 
Totnme  oalcnlaled.    Omlttlos  Mme  detail!  of  ood- 
■tmotlon,  Itmaj  be  deociilMd  ulallowe:  — 

In  FlK-  III,  A  and  B  are  two  ojlladilcal  bUh 
bulbs,  eacb  of  ISO  co.  oipaelt;.  lermloBted  belaw  b; 
inbea  nnltloglnttaatbria-way  itDpoook  O  wtalcb  Ibm 
ooDitraoted  that  ■  piMage  may  he  opened  between 
A  ID*)  B  or  the  conlenU  D(  B  drawn  oat  tbionsh  tbe 
lap  D,  ae  drainil.  Tbe  upper  end  ol  A  li  oloied  by 
tbe  three-way  ooek  E  wblcb  miy  be  turned  to  oon- 
Bcet  either  with  V  or  tbs  D-tnbe  Q.  batb  the*e 

hBTlBg  a  oapUlary  bore.    The  bnlb  B  !■  eloted  by  a  '^'B'  '"' 

rubber  elopper  boldins  a  tnbe  J  attached  to  ■  rabber  balb  E  witb  revenlble  valvae,  wbloh 
on  oompresslon  and  relautlon,  either  foroee  ali  Into  B  or  wltbdrawi  II,  acoordlag  to  tbe 
poaitlon  of  the  vnlvei. 

A>  an  lllnBtration  ol  the  manlptUatlon  of  tbe  spparatoa,  let  It  be  reqelied  to  determlee 
tbe  carbon  dioxide  la  a  oblmney-SBS.  Heronry  U  poared  Into  B  and  by  woiklng  ibe 
pQmp  K.  A  ta  completely  filled  with  meroory  to  E ;  B  la  Iben  emptied  tbroasb  O.  The 
tabe  F,  oontalnlQg  a  drop  of  water,  I*  oonueoled  witb  tbe  chimney,  and  0  la  tamed  to 
open  A  iDto  B;  merenry  Bowa  Into  B  antll  the  Barfacea  areat  tbe  same  tere],  drawlag  In 
(ma  from  the  chimney  (abont  TB  oo  ).  O  Ir  tamed  to  the  lafl,  and  the  meranry  In  B  rana 
Into  a  tared  beaker  and  la  wel(bed.  Dlvldlnaihe  weight  by  tbe  apeclflcKraTltyoImer- 
onry  at  the  obaerred  tempentaia  glvea  tbe  volame  ot  t[ai  Indiawa;  thia  volame  may  be 
lednoed  to  tbe  normal  by  the  naual  calculation  (page  1B3).  It  dealred,  anygrealer  volnme 
of  gaa  np  to  tbe  capacity  ot  A  may  be  drawn  Id  by  moana  of  the  pomp  K. 

The  abaorptlon  pipette  le  abawn  In  Fig.  IIT.    It  oonilata  ot  two  glaaa  globes  L  and  U 

•  Betlon,  Volametrle  Anal.  BOS. 

I  Watt'a  Diet,  of  Ohem.  I— 142;  Ohem.  Hewa,  1890-2— IH);  Joan.  Amer.  Cb«m.  Bocy. 
11M-M3. 
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e  bottoin-  At  the  top  of  L  la  &  atopooek  N  oaiiB«ctl>if  It  with  Iba  okpUlUT 
tnb«  O.  L  aod  If  no  hall  filled  wlUi  the  ebMrbtnf  reeyent,  here  e  oonoentrated  aoIntloB 
at  poteulam  bjilrete.  To  tnnifar  the  gea  Irom  A  to  L,  the  reagent  la  torood  np  In  L  to 
the  atopoook  S,  aod  the  tnbear  end  O  are  Joined  b;  rabber  tubing;  b^  oompTeaeliig  the 
balb  K  the  gu  ta  made  to  pais  loto  I^  When  the  abaOTpUoB  li  complete  the  realdnal  B>e 
la  letaraed  to  A ,  Ita  lolama  aaoertelnad  aa  deaoilbed  abota.  To  be  eaaared  that  the  cu  In 
A  la  nelthei  aboTe  nor  below  etnoapharlo  ptaaaora.tha  atopoook  B  la  tomed  ao  that  A 
oommonlcatea  witb  the  manometer  tube  Q;  tbla  la  hall  llUed  wlita  water,  and  the  le*ela 
tn  the  arma  will  be  anobanged  U  tb«  pieaanre  el  the  gta  In  the  rlRht  limb  eqoaia  that 
o<  tbe  Btmoiphere  In  the  left. 

Wben,  aa  Is  naoal,  the  temperatare  and  pTeaanre  of  the  atmoapbeie  do  not  mateiiallj 
ohanfe  daring  an  analyala,  the  weight!  of  merooij  oomapondlng  to  (he  dlSerent  oob- 
atltnenta  of  the  gaa  era  dlieotl^  praportlonal  to  their  Tolnnea,  and  the  aalealMlon  la 
ier7  Bimple. 

Tba  "nitrometer"  is  ad  ^qierMaa  dealgned  putlcnlulj  for  tbe  geDention 
ADd  mcAsniemeiit  of  nltn^een  or  oitrogen  dlwdde,  tbongb  often  emplo7«cl  with 
BdTAutAge  for  otber  gasee.  One  of  the  numf 
forms  la  shown  In  Fig.  118.  Tbe  bnrette  A  Is 
cloied  at  the  top  with  a  stopcock  B  opening  In 
tbe  tunnel  C.  Tbe  burette  Is  grAdnAted  down- 
WATd,  from  tbe  stopcock  tAken  as  cero,  to  60  Cc. 
Tbe  lower  end  Is  contracted  Aod  joined  by  A 
long  rabber  tabe  to  An  open  level>tnbe  D  ol 
the  BAme  diameter  as  A. 

The  bnrette  Is  flUed  with  mercnrj  by  ponrlng 
In  At  D  nntll  A  and  D  are  more  thAn  halt  fnU; 
then  elSTatlDK  D  nntll  the  mercury  In  A  rises  to 
tbe  stopcock,  and  ctoslng  B,  when  the  appara- 
tus l9  In  readiness  for  a  determination. 

Given  a  sample  of  an  Impure  nitre  to  deter- 
mine the  KNOg  contained.    A  soRittou  of  a  ni- 
trate mixed  with  mercury  and  an  ekcess  of  snl- 
furic  Acid  reacts  to  form  nitrogen  dioxide  — 
2KNOi  +  SBiSOf  -I-  SHg  =  SHgSOi  -{-  2KHSOt 

one  cnbic  centimeter  of  nitrogen  dioxide  mens- 
nred  at  seco  and  760  mm.  being  erolred  from 
.0M6Z4  gram  of  ENOs. 
About  .a  gram  ol  the  sample  Is  weighed,  dls- 
Fig.  118.  solved  in  a  little  water,  and  trAnsferred  to  tbe 

tunnel  C;  Dlslowered  and  the  stopcock  opened  and  wben  tbesolntlouls  drawn 
Into  the  hnrette  it  te  followed  by  a  UtUe  rinsing  water.  Double  the  volnmeot  con- 
centrated snllnrlc  acid  Is  then  drawn  In,  cantlonsly,  that  no  atr  may  enter. 
The  burette  Is  abakee,  B  being  closed,  until  the  reaction  Is  at  An  end,  and  after 
cooling,  tbe  tube  D  Is  raised  to  such  a  height  that  tbe  presanre  on  the  nitrogen 
dioxide  equals  that  of  the  atmosphere.  The  volume  is  read,  redaced  to  stand- 
ard conditions,  and  tbe  percentage  of  KNOa  In  the  esmple  calculated  from  the 
eqUAtlon  above. 

Since  an  sqaeoas  solatlon  floats  on  the  mercnry  In  A  and  the  reading  Is  taken 
At  Its  surf  Ace,  the  level  of  the  mercury  In  D  most  be  BomowhAt  Above  thAt  lu  A 

Ad 
that  the  pressure  be  atmospheric.    The  difference  In  height  Is  — „   k  being  the 

height  of  the  column  ol  aqueons  solution,  g  Its  specific  gTATlty,  And  g'  the  spe- 
clOc  gravity  ol  mercury.  In  technical  analyaes  of  a  giTen  material  where  the 
Tolnmes  ol  the  solutions  and  their  specific  gravities  are  practically  constant  In 
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«ll  analyses^  the  tube  D  may  be  so  gradaated  as  to  show  the  proper  leyel  for 
any  volame  of  gas  to  be  measured. 

To  save  the  trouble  of  calculating  the  gas  yolame  from  the  observed  tem- 
perature and  pressure  to  the  standard,  in  Lnnge's  *'  gas-yolnmeter  ",  *  Fig.  118, 
a  *  reduction  tube  *  is  introduced .  The  mbber  tnbe  joining  A  to  D  has  a  T* 
tnbe  inserted  at  E,  the  third  branch  being  joined  to  the  reduction  tube  F ;  this 
is  calibrated  to  hold  exactly  100  cc.  from  the  orifice  G  to  the  mark  H,  and  be- 
yond n  graduated  down  to  140  cc.  It  is  prepared  once  for  all  in  the  following 
way:  The  temperature  and  barometric  pressure  of  the  air  of  the  laboratory 
are  noted  and  the  volume  saturated  with  moisture  corresponding  to  100  cc.  of 
dry  air  at  zero  and  760  mm.  of  mercury  is  calculated.  A  drop  of  water  is 
put  into  G  and  mercury  poured  into  D  until  it  has  risen  to  the  division 
on  F  corresponding  to  the  calculated  volume.  The  orifice  G  is  then  sealed 
with  the  blowpipe  and  the  apparatus  is  in  readiness  for  use. 

Having  the  gas  to  be  measured  (saturated  with  water)  in  A,  the  heights  of 
D  and  F  are  so  adjusted  that  the  mercury  in  F  stands  at  the  mark  H,  and  In 
A  at  the  same  level.  Then,  since  both  the  gas  and  the  air  in  the  reduction 
tube  are  saturated  with  moisture,  and  at  the  same  temperature  and  under  the 
same  atmospheric  pressure,  the  volume  of  gas  in  A  as  read  is  the  volume  of 
dry  gas  at  zero  and  760  mm. 

Moore  f  proposes  to  determine  the  weight  of  certain  metals  In  solution  by  tlie  weight  of 
oxygen  combined  in  the  oonrseof  a  reaction  that  converts  a  proto-to  a  per -salt,  e.  ^., 
oobaltoQs  to  oobaltic  sulfate.  ~ 

SCo804.(NH4)2304  +  O  +  HSO  =>  CoKS04)8.(NH4)i804  +  2NH40H. 
the  conTersion  to  persalfate  takes  place  only  in  an  alkaline,  not  in  an  acid,  solation. 
The  weight  of  the  reacting  oxygen  is  determined  from  its  volame,  this  by  the  diminution 
in  Tolnme  of  a  measured  volume  of  air. 

The  apparatus  Fig.  119A,  consists  of  a  tube  A  graduated  in  cubic  centimeters  and  deci- 
mals upward  from  xero,  and  terminated  at  each  extremity  by  a  bulb  B  and  G,  each  pro- 
vided with  a  stopcock,  B'  and  C.  The  acidified  solution  of  cobalt  sulfate 
is  run  into  B  and  made  up  to  the  zero  mark  with  water.  The  stopcock  O'  is 
dosed  and  strong  ammonia  water  forced  into  the  apparatus  through  B'  (by 
connecting  tbe  prolong  of  0'  by  a  long  rubber  tube  to  an  elevated  aspirator- 
^  bottle  filled  with  ammonia  water).  B'  Is  dosed,  and  the  apparatus  shaken 
vigorously  to  mix  the  air  of  0  and  A  with  the  liquid.  Then  the  solation  in 
^  B  is  replaced  by  water  by  admitting  water  through  C,  at  the  same  time 
running  out  the  solution  by  B'.  Finally  the  temperature  of  the  remaining 
air  plus  nitrogen  is  brought  to  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment, 
the  pressure  made  atmospheric  by  means  of  a  level -tube,  and  the 
height  of  the  liquid  read  on  the  scale.  The  diminution  in  volume  is  the 
oxygen  that  has  taken  part  in  the  reaction,  one  atom  corresponding  to  two 
atoms  of  cobalL  The  absorption  of  oxygen  due  to  sulfates  of  metals  other 
than  cobalt  associated  with  it  may  be  neglected  provided  they  have  been 
previously  brought  to  the  per- state;  an  exception  is  manganous  sulfate, 
g  whose  interference,  however,  can  be  minimized  by  the  addition  of  cltzlc 
add. 
The  gas  balance  of  Luzt  is  a  glass  globe  mounted  at  one  end 
^^  of  a  balance  beam  whose  opposite  end  is  a  pointer  traversing  a 
scale.  The  gas  enters  at  the  fulcrum  passing  by  a  narrow  tube 
Fig.  119A.  into  the  globe  and  out  again  at  the  fulcrum.  By  means  of  a 
counterpoise  on  the  pointer-arm  the  pointer  is  made  to  register 
100  when  the  globe  is  filled  with  air;  the  scale  is  divided  into  100  eqnal  parts 
so  spaced  that  the  pointer  shall  mark  7  when  the  globe  is  filled  with  hydrogen 
(specific  gravity  .07,  air  at  1).  The  sensibility  of  the  beam  can  be  altered  by 
adjusting  screws  at  the  fulcrum. 

•  Chrm.  Mews,  18W— 1— 46. 
t  Chem.  News,  18»— 1— 76. 
X  Chem.  News,  1888—2—4  and  Joum.  Franklin  Inst.  1808—306; 
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Lux  (loc.  cit.)  has  devised  a  method  for  the  analysis  of  a  mtztiire  of  gases  by 
a  series  of  the  gas-balances  connected  by  tabing  and  having  between  each 
adjoining  two  a  bnlb  holding  a  reagent  to  absorb  a  specific  gas.  When  a 
mixture  is  rnn  through  the  series,  from  the  differences  in  the  readings  of  the 
balances  may  be  calculated  the  proportions  of  the  constituent  gases  by  the 

formula  Xs  100  tzt^  where  d  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  original  gas ;  a, 

the  gravity  of  the  gas  absorbed,  and  Xits  percentage  In  the  original  mixture; 
and  5,  the  gravity  of  the  residual  mixture.  * 

Slegort  and  Daerr  mannfaotare  an  apparatns  on  a  somewhat  Bimilar  plan  for  oontlnn- 
onsly  showing  tlie  relative  proportions  of  carbon  dioxide  and  carbon  monoxide  in  a  pro- 
dneer  gas  or  a  chimney  gas.  Down  to  a  certain  economical  mlnimam^the  smaller  the 
proportion  of  carbon  monoxide  in  a  chimney  gas,  the  more  perfect  the  oombostlon  of  tlie 
fuel ;  on  the  other  hand  the  calorific  valne  of  a  producer  gas  is  in  proportion  to  the  con- 
tent of  carbon  monoxide,  neglecting  the  hydrogen  and  hydrocarbons  contained.  The 
apparatos  Is  a  glass  globe  sealed  np  and  fixed  to  one  end  of  a  balance  beam  and  ooonter- 
poised  by  a  weight  at  the  other  end;  a  pointer  traverses  a  scale  and  registers  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  globe.  Throngh  an  air  tight  box  Inclosing  the  fflobe  and  beam  there  flows  con- 
tinaonsly  a  slow  carrent  of  the  gas.  As  the  ratio  by  volume  of  the  carbon  dioxide 
(specific  grayity  1.6290)  to  carbon  monoxide  (specific  gravity  .967i)  Increases,  the  globe  is 
buoyeu  up  In  proportion  and  the  pointer  rises,  and  conversely. 


The  determination  of  a  gas  by  absorption  and  weighing,  though  otherwise  nn- 
exceptionable,  requires  a  much  larger  volume  than  when  measured^  by  rea- 
son of  the  low  specific  gravity  of  the  gas.  The  mixed  gases  are  slowly  foroed 
through  a  train  of  U-tubes  and  bulb-tubes  filled  with  granular  solids  and 
liquids,  each  tube  or  bulb  absorbing  a  single  gas  or  the  members  of  a  group. 
The  general  arrangement  of  such  a  train  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
gases  to  be  absorbed  and  their  proportion  in  the  mixture. 


Fig.  119. 

One  is  shown  in  Fig.  119;  the  measured  quantity  of  gas  enters  the  U-tube  A 
containing  dry  calcium  chloride  to  retain  aqueous  vapor,  then  passes  through  B 
filled  with  a  strong  solution  of  potassium  hydrate  to  absorb  carbon  dioxide  and 
other  acid  gases;  then  to  C  containing  a  solution  of  pyrogallol  in  potash  lye 
for  the  absorption  of  oxyglsn;  then  through  a  porcelain  tube  D  filled  with 
granular  copper  oxide  kept  at  a  red  heat  by  burners  below,  the  hydrogen, 
carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocarbons  being  burned  to  water  and  carbon  diox- 
ide. Beyond  D  is  a  calcium  chloride  tube  F  and  the  potash  bulb  B  whose  ob- 
jects are  the  same  as  A  and  B  (in  the  cut  F  should  precede  E).  The  tubes  and 
bulbs  are  weighed  before  and  after  the  passage  of  the  gases,  the  increase 
representing  the  weight  of  gas  retained.  Onard  tubes  of  caldnm  chloride 
may  be  attached  to  the  absorption  bulbs  with  advantage,  tor  the  purpose  of 
retaining  any  moisture  carried  off  from  the  absorbents  by  the  gas  carrent. 

A  process  that  has  many  applications  is  that  of  liberating  a  gaseous  radical, 
alone  or  in  combination,  by  heatins,  treatment  with  an  acid  or  alkali,  or  other- 
wise.   The  evolved  gas  may  be  measured,  but  more  usually  is  passed  into 
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some  solution  with  which  it  reacts.  If  the  absorbent  is  a  measured  volnme  of 
a  volumetric  solution^  the  excess  may  be  titrated  back;  otherwise  the  weight 
of  the  gas  is  foand  by  a  gravimetric  determination. 


B.  Technical  analysis.  While  the  resnlts  obtained  by  the  foregoing  methods 
are  nnezceptionable  as  regards  ezactD'ess,  the  nnhandl- 
ness  of  the  apparatus  and  the  length  of  time  consumed 
In  an  analysis  have  led  Hempel,  Winkler,  Elliott,  and 
others  to  devise  portable  apparatus  for  technical  work  by 
which  results  accurate  enough  for  the  purpose  can  ber 
quickly  obtained.  The  principal  difterences  are  the  sub- 
stitution of  water  (rarely  saturated  brine  or  petroleum) 
for  mercury  as  a  trapping  liquid,  and  the  provision  of  a 
ooDTenient  means  for  bringing  the  gases  in  contact  with 
the  absorbents.  Of  the  many  types,  two  will  be  de- 
scribed— those  of  Bunte  and  Great. 

BunU^B  ImreUe,  Fig.  180  holds  100  Co.  from  the  stop- 
cock B  to  C,  graduated  into  cubic  centimeters  and 
tenths.  The  stopcock  Bis  a 'three-way'  and  accord- 
ing to  the  position  of  the  plug  opens  a  passage  from  A  to 
B  or  from  A  to  D  or  closes  all  communication.  An  ordi- 
nary stopcock  F  terminates  the  burette  at  the  bottom. 
An  aspirator  bottle  O  flUed  with  water  is  connected  to  F 
by  a  long  rubber  tube  H. 

Given  a  mixture  of  say  carbon  monoxide^  carbon 
dioxide,  oxygen  and  hydrogen  to  be  analyzed.  The 
stopcocks  F  and  B  are  opened  and  G  raised  until  the 
burette  is  filled  with  water;  D  is  then  connected  with 
the  gas  reservoir  and  G  lowered  until  somewhat  more  ^^S*  ^^^' 

than  100  Cc.  of  the  gas  is  drawn  into  the  burette.  B  is  then  opened  to  E, 
and  G  raised  until  the  surface  of  water  in  the  burette  stands  at  sero;  F  and 
B  are  closed.  There  is  now  inclosed  in  the  burette  exactly  100  Cc.  of  gas  at 
the  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  air  of  the  laboratory,  and  saturated  with 
aqueous  vapor. 

The  funnel  B  is  now  filled  with  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash;  after 
lemoTing  the  rubber  tube  H  from  F,  a  beaker  is  placed  beneath  the  burette. 
B  is  then  opened  slightly  so  that  a  slow  stream  of  the  solution  may  flow  down 
the  Interior  of  the  burette  and  absorb  the  carbon  dioxide.  When  no  more  will 
enter,  F  is  opened  and  the  remainder  of  the  potash  run  through,  followed  by 
enough  water  through  B  to  wash  it  entirely  into  the  beaker.  These  opera- 
tions can  be  easily  performed  without  any  loss  of  gas  or  ingress  of  air.  B  is 
dosed,  the  tube  H  slipped  over  F,  and  G  raised  until  the  surfaces  of  water 
coincide.  The  volnme  of  the  remaining  gases  is  deducted  from  100,  the: 
difference  being  the  volume  of  carbon  dioxide  absorbed. 

The  oxygen  is  taken  up  in  the  same  manner  by  an  alkaline  solution  of 
pyrogalllOf  and  the  carbon  monoxide  by  an  acid  solution  of  cuprous  chloride, 
the  nitrogen  remaining. 

To  provide  against  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  laboratory  during  the 
analysis,  the  burette  is  inclosed  in  a  water  Jacket.    This  is  a  large  oylindricsl 
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glass  tube,  the  ends  closed  by  rabber  stop- 
pers through  which  pass  the  terminal  tabes 
of  the  burette.  The  space  between  the  bu- 
rette and  Jacket  is  nearly  filled  with  water 
whose  change  in  temperature  is  so  slow  that 
the  temperature  of  the  gas  in  the  burette  is 
maintained  practically  constant  during  an 
analysis  despite  a  moderate  rise  or  fall  in  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  air. 

The  original  apparatus  of  Or$at  has  been 
modified  by  Fischer,  Muenclce,  Lunge,  Sal- 
leron,  and  others.*  All  the  parts  are  of 
glass  and  are  inclosed  in  a  portable  wooden 
case  A|  Fig.  121,  the  front  and  back  t>elng 
removable.  The  gas  burette  B  is  graduated 
in  cubic  centimeters  from  the  zero  near  the 
bottom,  the  100  mark  being  located  just  at 
the  stopcock  J.  A  water  jacket  surrounds 
the  burette.  A  long  rubber  tube  B  joins  the 
bottom  of  the  burette  to  the  tubulus  of  a 
'^*  ^^^'  «        water  botUe  F,  and  the  top  is  joined  to  the 

capillary  tube  C  having  three  branches  each  joined  to  a  large  U-tube  G,  H,  and 
I,  each  containing  a  solution  of  a  reagent.  I  is  half  filled  with  strong  caustic 
potash  solution  for  the  absorption  of  carbon  diozldey  H  with  an  alkaline  solu- 
tion of  pyrogallol  to  retain  oxygen;  and  Q  (here  turned  through  90^  from  its 
normal  position)  with  a  hydrochloric  solution  of  cuprous  chloride  to  absorb 
carbon  monoxide.  The  outer  end  of  the  tube  C  is  connected  to  the  gas  reser- 
voir, Interposing  a  tube  filled  with  cotton  to  retain  soot  and  tarry  matter  of  the 
gas. 

The  performance  of  the  analysis  is  simple  and  rapid.  The  burette  being 
completely  filled  with  water,  the  front  limb  of  each  U-tube  with  its  reagent  and 
their  stopcocks  closed,  100  cc.  of  the  gas  is  drawn  into  the  burette  by  lowering 

F.  J  is  then  closed  and  the  bottle  raised  higher  than  C.  On  opening  the  stop- 
cock of  I  water  rises  in  the  burette  and  forces  the  gas  into  the  front  limb  of 
I,  the  reagent  receding  into  the  rear  limb.  After  running  the  gas  back  and 
forth  a  few  times  to  promote  its  intimate  contact  with  the  potash,  it  is 
brought  entirely  into  the  burette,  the  stopcock  of  I  closed,  the  surfaces  of 
water  in  B  and  F  brought  to  a  leveU  and  the  diminution  of  the  gas  volume 
xead. 

The  oxygen  is  absorbed  in  a  similar  way  in  H,  and  the  carbon  monoxide  In 

G.  To  bum  the  hydrogen  and  hydrocarbons  remaining,  a  measured  excess  of 
air  is  drawn  in  through  J,  and  the  mixture  run  into  a  receiver  and  back  through 
a  heated  capillary  tube  containing  finely  divided  palladium;  this  metal  has 
the  power  to  induce  the  gases  to  bum  in  transitu  to  water  and  carbon 
dioxide,  marsh  gas  excepted. 

The  lower  half  of  the  burette  is  of  tubing  considerably  smaller  than  the 
npper  half.  The  reason  for  the  inequality  is  that  the  apparatus  is  designed 
mainly  for  producer  and  fine  gases  of  whose  constitution  by  volume  nitrogen 
forms  more  than  one-half,  and  as  each  of  the  other  gases  is  absort>ed,  the 
volume  of  the  remaining  gases  is  read  on  the  graduation  of  a  tube  so  nanow 
as  to  admit  of  a  comparatively  accurate  ob8ervation.t 


•  Joum.  Amer.  Ohem.  8oey.  1889^1106  and  18B8— MS. 
t  Idem,  1807—869. 
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A  Bho^  MOOtmt  of  soma  pnotloal  ■ppllo«tloiiB  of  gaaometry  may  be  of  Int 

1.  IMEeiinlnatloa  ol  carbon  In  steel  and  Iron.  Lange'a  Improvemr-" 
«pp>'>*i>'  >■  abowii  In  FlK-  1X2.  It  la  made  entlislyof  slaaa,(or 
IbsreBaontbatthecheniioalBussdla  tbe  flsakmlgbCaol  on  ooikoi 
mbbcE  AUlnga  and  ouboa  dioxide  be  leneraled.  The  flaak  A  baa 
Ktuiin«l-tnbet  aealedin,  and  Into  tbe  month  la  ground  Ihe  lower 
SDd  Of  a  oondenaei  d.  The  npper  end  ol  tbs  oondenser  oonneota 
bj  acapUlarr  tnbe  f  (o  the  three-way  atopoook  h  of  Ihe  Lnngr> 
burette  B.  The  bniette  la  fitted  with  a  leTBl-tabe  D  and  a  reduc- 
tion tnbe  O , 

For  an  analyalB  a  weighed  amoant  of  steel  drUlloga  la  placed 
Id  a  and  corared  with  ■  satnrated  neutral  aolntlon  ot  caprlc  anl- 
tate.  Id  the  enanln^  reaction  (pagsMS),  the  carbon  of  the  ateel 
separatee  as  a  black  powder  In  combination  with  hydrogen  and 
ocjigen.  The  ^parstOB  la  connected  ai  shown  and  tbe  ali  removed 
from  A  by  tOTDlDf  b  to  connect  with  A  and  lowering  D.  Ttaa 
meroary  links  In  B.rarlfylng  the  air  In  A.  TboD  b  la  tnnied  to 
open  B  to  I,  and  q  Is  ralaed  eipelllng  Ihe  air  from  B.  These  manlpvUItoi 
outU  a  lalrly  high  Tsonnm  Is  prodnosd  In  A,  finally  leaving  B  lUled  with  merooiy. 

Tbrongh  the  tnnnelt  la  Introdaced  Into  A  a  aolntlon  of  chromic  add  in  aullnilc  Sold  r 
when  healed,  ohromioaoldreaotawllb  carbon  to  form  carbon  dioxide  (30 +  4CiOs  =  3C09+ 
SCraQg}.  D  la  lowered,  h  la  opened  to  f,  and  the  eolntlon  boiled  for  an  boor.  The  carbon 
dioxide  with  acme  oxygen  and  tbe  remaining  air  la  cooled  In  paaalng  tbrongh  tbe  con- 
denaer,  and  tbe  excess  ot  water  vapor  oondenaed  and  relomed  to  A.  Part  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  remains  In  the  liqntd  and  apace  In  A,  and  to  tranaferltto  tbe  burette  a  few  Cable 
ceatimetera  of  ■oluUon  of  hydrogen  peroxide  In  water  Is  ran  In  tbrongh  t,  and  mixing 
with  tbe  excesa  of  chromic  acid  reacts  with  the  generation  of  oxygen  (!0rU3  + iiniOS  — 
OnO«-f-)Hi0  4-SO)),whlohdlsplaoea  tbeoorbon  dioxide.  Hot  water  la  then  drawn  In  atC 
(by  lowering  D)  ontll  It  reachea  b  whiob  Is  then  cloaed. 

There  la  now  In  B  all  Ihe  oubon  dioxide  mixed  wltb  oxygen  and  the  residual  air.  D  is 
raised  until  the  mereary  InO  standa  at  100;  then  Dand  O  raised  or  lowered  nntll  tbe  levels 
ot  mercury  In  B  and  0  Ore  the  same.    Tbe  volome  of  the  mixed  gaaea  la  then  read. 

An  Oraat'a  tnbe  E  F  (page  US)  containing  oaoitla  alkali  boIoUod  la  attached  to  land  tbe 
mixed  gaaee  f Otoe d  Into  It;  the  carbon  dioxide  la  abaorbed.  The  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are 
biDUgbt  book  Into  B  and  their  nnlfed  volame  read  as  before.  The  difference  In  the  read- 
ings lathe  volume  ot  carbon  dioxide  nnder  normal  conditions,  Irom  which  the  weight  ot 
ttie  original  carbon  may  be  ootcalated. 

3.  An  apparalne  oonslmcted  by  Bchlebler  was  formerly  In  extensive  use  In  sugar  !•• 
Onerlea  for  the  periodical  testing  of  bone-black  for  calolum  caibonate,  Ita  proportion 
diminishing  aa  tba  bleaohlng  power  of  the  bone-black 
weakens  by  use.  Tbe  apparatus  la  arranged  for  a  rapid  and 
talrly  oocnrate  estimation  on  the  principle  of  measorlDg  the 
volume  of  oarbon  dioxide  evolved  on  treating  the  bone- 
blaok  with  an  odd.  A  madlflaMton  dne  to  Bernard  la  abown 
In  Fig.  1S8. 

Tbe  apparatus  Is  In  three  parts,  a  Bosk  for  the  generation 
of  the  gas, a  burette  for  meaaarlng  It,  and  a  level-tube.  The 
funnel  A  Is  supported  by  a  shelf  above,  and  tbe  bottom  con- 
nected by  a  long  robber  tnbe  to  tbe  bottom  ot  tbe  buretto  B. 
The  buretto  has  a  oapaolly  of  lOO  Oc.  and  is  graduated  down 
from  aero  near  tbe  top  In  cubic  centlmelera  and  tcntha.  The 
lop  la  cloaed  by  a  rubber  stopper  holding  a  downward-bent 
gtasstnbeithisJolaedbyaTDbbertnbetotbe  flask  C.  Through 
the  stopper  of  the  flask  passes  a  tbermometer  T,  and  Inside 
is  a  teat  tnbe  D  of  Buob  a  length  that  It  stands  In  an  Inclined 
poaltloD  as  abown. 

Water  Is  poured  Into  A  nntll  It  has  risbn  to  a  short  dis- 
tance above  tbe  lero  mark  on  the  burette.  A  weighed 
quntityof  Ihe  bone-black  It  placed  In  C, and  the  lest-tnbe  I> 
Is  three 'quarters  filled  with  dilute  bydroehlorlo  add  and 
carefully  lowered  to  the  position  shown.  The  stopper  of  the 
flask  Is  pnihed  In  tightly,  this  eompreuing  the  air  within  to 
iuob  a  degree  as  to  depress  tbe  water  la  the  burette  a  tew 
divisions  below  tbe  aero  mark.  A  Is  then  lowered  nntll  tbe 
levels  of  water  oolDOlde,  and  the  buretto  Is  read .  Fig.  US. 

*  Engineeilng  and  Mining  Journ.  1S91— 68. 
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The  flask  U  tilted  so  far  that  the  acid  runs  oat  of  the  test-  tabe  and  saturates  the  bone- 
black;  the  carbon  dioxide  evolved  depresses  the  water  level  in  the  boretteand  corre- 
spondingly raises  it  in  A.  But  at  the  same  time  A  is  lowered  at  a  rate  that  will  keep  the 
levels  about  the  same  —  this  to  guard  agaioat  leakage  throogh  imperfect  connections  by 
« pressure  above  atmospheric  of  the  air  and  gas  within. 

When  no  more  gas  is  evolved,  A  is  raised  or  lowered  until  the  levels  are  the  same,  and 
the  burette  Is  read*  This  reading,  minus  the  previous  one,  Is  the  volume  of  carbon  dl- 
•oxide  evolved  at  the  temperature  shown  by  the  thermometer,  and  from  it  is  calculated  the 
weight  of  the  caldum  carbonate.  The  usual  precautions  are  taken  against  a  rise  In  tem- 
perature of  the  air  and  gas.  A  source  of  error  is  the  retention  of  gas  dissolved  in  the  add 
and  is  recognized  in  the  tables  furnished  with  the  Schlebler  apparatus  showing  the  per- 
centage of  calcium  carbonate  corresponding  to  any  volume  of  gas.  The  absorption  of 
•carbon  dioxide  that  has  diffused  into  the  burette  and  come  in  contact  with  the  water  is 
practically  inconsiderable;  in  Schlebler's  apparatus  the  air  and  gas  are  prevented  from 
mixing  by  a  slack  partition  of  thin  sheet  rubber.* 

S.  Beichenbergt  has  devised  a  modification  of  Ooquilion's  apparatus  for  the  examina- 
tion of  air  containing  flre-damp.  As  the  apparatus  is  to  be  used  In  mines  it  is  made  as 
compact  and  portable  as  possible.  In  Fig.  124,  A  is  a  pipette  whose  outlet  tube  is  grad- 
uated and  enters  a  rubber  bulb  O  fllled^lth  mercury.  By 
turning  a  thumbscrew  fixed  in  the  bottom  of  the  Jar  of 
water  B,  the  bulb  is  compressed  and  mercury  forced  up 
to  fill  the  pipette.  The  top  of  the  pipette  is  connected 
with  a  capillary  T-tube,  the  right-hand  limb  having  a 
bulb  D  containing  a  platinum  spiral  that  may  be  heated 
to  redness  by  an  electric  current,  and  terminates  In  the 
gasometer  B  containing  caustic  soda  solution. 

The  pipette  is  filled  with  mercury,  and  the  air  to  be 
tested  is  drawn  In  through  F.  The  air  is  forced  into  B  to 
absorb  any  carbon  dioxide  contained,  then  drawn  hadk 
into  A  and  measured.  The  spiral  in  D  is  heated  to  red- 
ness and  the  air  drawn  back  and  forth  over  It  to  bum  the 
methane  to  carbon  dioxide  and  water  by  combination 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  the  former  being  absorbed  by 
the  soda.  Finally  the  residue  is  drawn  into  A  and  meas- 
ured. The  diminution  in  volume  divided  by  three  (one  of 
methane  to  two  of  oxygen)  Is  the  volume  of  methane  la 
the  air. 

4.  Olowest  has  proposed  to  determine  the  carbon  mo- 
noxide in  air  by  drawing  it  through  a  box  with  a  glass 
front  in  which  is  a  burner  fed  with  hydrogen.  The 
almost  in  visible  flame  is  regulated  to  be  .4  inch  high 
When  the  air  passing  through  the  box  contains  M  per 
cent  of  carbon  monoxide  or  other  combustible  gas  the  flame -cap  (ghost)  is  increased  to  J 
inch.  A  scale  is  fixed  behind  the  fiame,  and  a  pointer  runs  through  the  top  of  the  box 
which  may  be  raised  or  lowered  so  that  the  point  at  the  bottom  touches  the  fiame.  The 
box  is  covered  with  a  focusing  cloth,  the  pointer  depressed  until  the  fiame  is  touched, 
the  doth  is  removed  and  the  height  of  the  pointer  read  on  the  scale. 


Fig.  124. 


Id  solids,  gases  may  be  occluded  in  cavities  (blowholes,  the  pipe)  or  in 
lK>reS;  and  in  viscons  liquids  as  bubbles  minute  and  slow  to  segregate.  The 
identification  and  determination  of  these  gases  is  often  a  matter  of  scientific 
and  practical  interest  as  denoting  the  origin  of  a  material  or  the  circumstances 
of  its  production  or  subsequent  treatment. 

Where  the  cell-walls  are  thin  and  easily  ruptured  by  internal  pressure,  the 
Inclosed  gases  can  be  withdrawn  in  large  measure  by  strongly  heating  in 
Yacno,  thereby  producing  a  considerable  pressure  on  the  cell-walls  and  at  the 
same  time  lessening  their  tenacity.    A  practically  complete  evolution  follows 


*  Orookes'  Select  Methods,  686  and  694. 
t  Chem  News,  1896-1  -16a 
^  Journ.  Cbem.  Socy.  1896—742. 
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-when  the  sabstance  can  be  melted  at  a  moderate  heat  or  at  least  becomes  a 
aemt  flald.  An  apparatus  for  tbe  purpose  is  shown  in  Fig.  168;  the  sabstance 
is  contained  in  tbe  combustion  tabe,  which  is  exhansted  by  the  mercury  pump, 
the  evolved  gases  passing  to  the  gas-measuring  tube. 

An  Infusible  material  is  reduced  to  powder,  the  fineness  depending  on  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  g^-oontalning  cavities  and  their  proportion  in  the  solid, 
as  if  comparatively  large  and  abundant,  a  considerable  part  of  th^  gas  would 
be  lost  on  trituration;  on  the  other  hand,  If  small  and  scattered,  the  rupture 
and  penetration  of  the  cell-walls  by  the  Inclosed  gases  is  less  difficult  the  more 
the  stability  and  resisting  strength  Is  reduced  by  subdivision. 

Should  the  solid  be  soluble  in  a  simple  solvent  or  a  solution  of  some  reagent 
not  acting  on  the  gases,  they  may  be  liberated  by  dissolving  therein  in  vacuo 
and  pnmped  Into  a  gas- measuring  tube.  A  fair  proportion  of  the  gas  contained 
in  bodies  of  a  fibrous  structure  and  with  elongated  pores  (e.  ^.,  charcoal)  is  ex- 
pelled when  the  solid  Is  suspended  in  water  which  is  then  alternately  boiled  and 
cooled  while  maintaining  a  vacuum. 

A  molten  metal  may  absorb  or  occlude  many  times  Its  volume  of  gases,  lib* 
erattng  them  in  part  before  or  at  the  moment  of  solidification.  The  phenomenon 
of  *  sprouting*  noticed  In  a  large  sliver  button  as  it  chills  In  a  cupel,  and  the 
boiling  np  of  a  steel  ingot  in  a  mold,  are  examples. 

Metallnrglsts  agree  that  all  varieties  of  Iron  and  steel  contain  more  or  less  off 
the  gases  carbon  monoxide«  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  perhaps  carbon 
dioxide  and  hydrocarbons,  but  differ  as  to  their  proportion  and  Influence  on  the 
physical  qualities  of  the  metals.  Pig  iron  is  believed  to  contain  the  least,  wrought 
Iron  more,  and  steel — exposed  as  It  is  to  the  intimate  contact  of  air  while  in  a 
molten  condition,  inducing  extensive  gas-generating  molecular  reactions,  and  by 
reason  of  the  rapid  passage  from  a  liquid  to  a  solid  —  the  greatest  amount.  Ac- 
cording to  Howe,*  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon  monoxide  may  exist  in  iron  or 
steel  in  three  If  not  four  fairly  distinct  conditions :  A,  non-gaseous  or  condensed, 
(1)  in  chemical  combination,  exemplified  by  particles  of  cuprous  oxide  diffused 
through  melted  copper ;  (2),  in  solution,  corresponding  to  the  solution  of  a 
solid  In  a  liquid;  (8),  In  adhesion,  where  physical  forces  predominate,  as  in  the 
absorption  of  ammonia  In  the  cells  of  charcoal;  and  B,  gaseous,  (4),  mechan- 
ically retained  In  the  pores  or  cavities,  as  bubbles  of  air  In  ice.  A  purely 
mechanical  treatment  wUl  set  free  all  the  gases  in  (4),  perhaps  also  in  (8)  and 
(8),  bntnotin  (1). 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  a  determination  under  such  conditions  presents 
many  dUBcultles,  and  while  many  methods  have  been  proposed,  all  are  lacking 
in  practicability  or  certainty.  The  main  reasons  are,  tbat  weight  for  weight, 
the  proportion  of  gas  to  metal  is  excessively  minute,  and  that  the  analytical 
difficulties,  such  as  the  hazard  of  Introducing  a  trace  of  air  or  the  products  of 
combastion  of  the  heating  arrangement  into  the  complicated  apparatus  for  the 
determination,  are  almost  Insurmountable*  That  the  results  on  the  same 
material  do  not  agree  Is  further  explained  by  (1),  the  metal  being  heterogene- 
ous as  regards  the  gases,  from  the  unequal  size  and  nnuniform  distribution  of 
the  cavities  due  to  conditions  of  manufacture  or  coming  from  cold- working, 
local  expulsion  of  gas  by  heating  or  distortion  of  the  metal,  or  possibly  by 
osmosis  or  migration;  (8),  heterogeneous  as  regards  the  Impurities  of  the 
metal,  some  (perhaps  all)  of  these  Influencing  the  metal  to  retain  the  gas,  or 
by  inter- reactions  of  the  g^ases  with  tbe  metal  or  Its  impurities  on  heating  or 
distortion  of  the  metal  during  or  after  manufacture. 

Tbe  gases  mechanically  retained  in  the  pores  of  the  metal  may  be  liberated 


•  Howe,  Metallargy  of  Steel  106  et.  seq. 
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by  8impl8  comminution.  Mueller's  apparatns  for  the  purpoAe  is  An  ordinary 
dall  flat  steel  drill  fixed  vertically  In  a  tank  of  water,  oil,  or  mercury,  with  the 
cotting  edge  upward.  Beneath  the  surface  of  the  liquid  and  resting  on  the 
point  of  the  drill  is  the  lower  end  of  a  bar  of  metal  which  is  slowly  rotated  by 
a  simple  mechanism.  As  the  drill  penetrates  the  bar  the  metal  is  ground  off* 
rather  than  cut,  by  the  dull  drill|  and  the  gases  are  set  free  and  collect  in  the 
conical  depression,  from  whence  they  may  be  removed  from  time  to  time  by  a 
gas  pipette  and  transferred  to  a  eudiometer  for  analysis. 

On  heating  in  vacuo  a  metal  in  the  form  of  powder  or  foil,  the  gases,  except 
those  chemically  combined,  are  set  free,  and  may  be  pumped  into  a  gas  meas- 
uring-tube. The  completeness  of  the  evolution  depends  on  the  attenuation 
of  the  metal^  the  degree  of  vacuity  and  the  temperature. 

fiydrogen  may  be  determined  by  heating  the  finely  divided  metal  alone  or 
intimately  mixed  with  powdered  cupric  oxide,  in  a  current  of  oxygen.  The 
water  formed  is  caught  in  a  tube  containing  phosphoric  anhydride,  and  weighed. 
Conversely,  oxygen  by  heating  In  a  current  of  hydrogen,  but  here  as  the  metal 
itself  does  not  enter  into  chemical  combination  with  the  transmitted  gas,  the 
evolution  is  less  complete  than  in  the  case  of  heating  in  oxygen  whereby  the 
metal  is  nearly  or  entirely  converted  into  oxide.  For  the  current  of  hydrogen 
may  be  substituted  nitrogen.  It  has  been  proposed  to  determine  the  oxygen 
in  commercial  copper  by  melting  with  tin  in  an  electric  furnace  In  a  current 
of  carbon  monoxide,  weighing  the  carbon  dioxide  produced. 

Nitrogen  can  be  determined  in  steel  and  iron  by  the  Will  and  Varrentrapp 
process  as  used  for  the  nitrogen  of  an  organic  body.  The  metallic  powder 
is  mixed  with  soda-lime  and  heated  in  a  combustion  tube  and  the  ammonia 
formed  by  combination  of  the  nitrogen  with  hydrogen  collected  in  a  dilute 
acid  and  determined.* 

A  more  accurate  scheme  is  to  dissolve  the  steel  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
nitrogen  combining  with  the  nascent  hydrogen  evolved.  The  solution,  now 
containing  ammonium  chloride,  is  gradually  added  to  a  boiling  solution  of 
sodium  hydrate,  the  alkali- being  in  excess  of  what  is  required  for  neutrali- 
zation of  the  free  acid  and  precipitation  of  the  iron  as  ferrous  hydrate.  The 
alkali  is  contained  in -a  closed  flask  connected  to  a  bulb- tube  containing  water 
or  a  dilute  acid  into  which  the  liberated  ammonia  distills. 

In  either  case  the  ammonia  is  determined  by  Nessler's  solution  (page—). 
The  result  includes  any  ammonia  present  as  such  in  the  steel  —  several  observers 
have  reported  the  escape  of  ammonia  gas  from  fresh  fractures  of  cold  steel. 

Carbon  monoxide  bums  to  carbon  dioxide  when  the  metal  is  Ignited  in  a  cur- 
rent of  oxygen.  After  drying  the  gases  by  passing  over  anhydrous  phosphoric 
acid,  the  carbon  dioxide  Is  caught  in  a  potash  bulb  and  weighed.  The  result 
includes  any  carbon  dioxide  occluded  in  the  steel. 

Carbon  dioxide  is  expelled  more  or  less  completely  when  the  finely  divided 
metal  is  heated  in  nitrogen  or  hydrogen;  it  is  caught  and  weighed  in  the  usual 
way. 

ILLUMINATING  GAS. 

In  ordinary  coal-gas  are  contained  various  heavy  hydrocarbons,  mainly 
ethylene,  but  also  propylene,  acetylene,  butylene,  various  members  of  the 
paraffin  series,  etc.;  hydrogen  and  carbon  monoxide;  also  smaller  amounts  of 
carbon  dioxide,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen  sulfide,  carbon  disulfide,  and 
allied  bodies. 


*  Blair,  Chem.  Aoal.  of  Iron  aod  Steel,  185. 
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A  scheme  of  analysis*  follows,  conducted  in  the  ordinary  fonns  of  ap- 
paratus for  gasometry. 

1.  The  carbon  dioxide,  nsnally  very  small  in  amount,  is  determined  by  pass- 
log  the  gas  through  a  potash  bnlb  and  noting  the  Increase  in  weight. 

2.  The  axifgeut  by  absorption  in  a  freshly  made  np  solution  of  pyrogallol  in 
potaseAnm  hydrate. 

8.  Sthiflene  is  absorbed  by  bromine  water,  limiting  the  time  of  contact.  The 
fames  of  bromine  remaining  in  the  residual  gas  are  removed  by  sodium 
hydrate  solution. 

4.  BeneeM  is  absorbed  by  Nordhausen  sulfuric  add^  afterward  removing  the 
fumes  by  sodium  hydrate. 

The  separation  of  ethylene  and  benzene  is  only  approximate^  as  bromine 
water  slowly  absorbs  benzene. 

6.  Carbon  monoxide  is  taken  up  by  a  freshly  made  up  solution  of  cuprous 
chloride  in  ammonia.  The  ammonia  fumes  are  removed  by  dilute  sulfuric 
acld.t 

6.  Bthane,  propane,  butane  and  most  of  the  methane  is  absorbed  by  paraffin 
oil,  which  should  contain  no  members  volatile  below  100®. 

7*  The  residue  is  mixed  in  a  eudiometer  with  oxygen  and  exploded.  The 
carbon  dioxide  formed  comes  chiefly  from  the  methane  unabsorbed  in  (6) ;  it 
is  determined  by  absorption  in  potassium  hydrate. 

8.  A  volume  of  the  original  gas  is  mixed  with  oxygen  and  exploded.  The 
carbon  dioxide  formed  is  absorbed  by  potassium  hydrate,  and  the  excess  of 
oxygen  by  alkaline  pyrogallol ;  the  residue  is  nitrogen.  Hydrogen  is  determined 
by  difference. 

9.  Ammonia  is  determined  by  passing  a  volume  of  ten  cubic  feet  or  more  very 
slowly  through  a  tube  fllled  with  glass  beads  saturated  with  weak  standard 
sulfuric  acid.  The  excess  of  acid  unneutralized  by  ammonia  is  titrated  by 
standard  ammonia  and  haematoxylin. 

10.  Hydrogen  eui/lde.  From  40  to  50  liters  of  the  gas  is  passed  through  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  lead  acetate.  The  precipitated  lead  sulfide,  mixed  with 
tarry  matter,  is  filtered  and  oxidized  by  fuming  nitric  acid,  converting  the  sul- 
fide to  sulfate  and  destroying  the  tarry  matter.  The  lead  sulfate  is  determined 
by  the  usual  gravimetric  method. 

In  the  method  of  Wright,  the  gas  is  first  passed  through  dilute  sulfuric  acid 
to  absorb  ammonia,  and  calcium  chloride  to  dry  it,  then  through  a  tared  tube 
filled  with  cupric  phosphate  which  retains  the  hydrogen  sulfide. 

11.  For  carbon  dienlfide  and  allied  bodies  have  been  proposed  several 
methods. 

The  carefully  dried  gas  is  passed  through  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium 
hydrate  in  alcohol.  The  carbon  disulfide  reacts  to  form  potassium  xan-* 
thate  —  G1H5OH  +  KOfl  +  C8s  =  KCsHiCOSs  +  HsO.  The  solution  is  diluted 
with  water  and  neutralized  by  acetic  acid;  the  xanthic  acid  is  titrated  by  stand- 
ard cupric  sulfate  which  precipitates  cuprous  xanthate,  the  end-point  shown 
by  potassium  ferricyanide.  Or  the  titration  may  be  done  by  standard  iodine  — 
HCkHfCOSfl  + 1  =s  CsHsCOSs  +  HI. 

In  another  method,  the  gas,  mixed  with  five  volumes  of  pure  air,  is  passed 
first  through  lead  acetate  solution  to  remove  hydrogen  sulfide,  then  over  heated 
platinized  asbestos  or  spongy  platinum  which  burns  the  carbon  disulfide  to 
sulfuric  acid;  then  into  a  solution  of  potassium  carbonate.  The  potassium 
sulfate  produced  is  precipitated  by  barium  chloride  as  usual. 

•  Cbem.  News,  1891—1—16. 

t  Jonni.  Amer.  Chem.  8ocy.  1898— S48  and  1900—16. 
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12.  Total  BulfuT,  The  gas  is  passed  throagh  a  scmbber  containing  dilate 
snlfnric  add  to  retain  ammonia.  It  then  passes  to  a  small  barner  which  is 
flxed  beneath  a  cone-shaped  glass  shade.  To  the  barner  is  snppUed  pare  air 
for  combastion,  and  a  constant  snpply  of  ammonia  gas  is  passed  over  the  gas  jet. 
The  ammoniam  snlfate  formed  by  the  combastion  of  the  salfnr  under  these 
conditions  deposits  on  the  sides  of  the  shade  and  may  be  dissolTod  off,  pre- 
cipitated as  bariam  salfate,  and  weighed. 

Another  method  directs  to  barn  the  gas  in  pare  air  and  collect  the  salf  aric 
acid  formed  in  absorption  bottles  containing  a  dilate  solation  of  potassium 
carbonate.  The  gas  passes  throagh  a  small  gas  meter,  thence  to  a  micro- 
bamer  sarroonded  by  a  metal  cylinder.  Above  the  cylinder  is  a  glass  cone, 
the  two  joined  by  a  gatter  filled  with  mercary.  Theprodacts  of  oombastioa 
pass  from  the  cone  to  three  absorption  bottles  whose  exit  tnbe  is  connected  to 
a  vacaam  air  pamp.  Air  is  sapplled  to  the  barner  throagh  a  pipe  leading  from 
a  jar  filled  with  pamice  satarated  with  potassiam  hydrate  solation.* 

Below  is  an  analysis  of  Soath  Metropolitan  gas  made  by  the  above  method. 

Hydrogen «    47.9 

Ethylene  series,  approximate 8.6 

Benzene  series,  *'  9 

Methane  series  /^y  explosion 88.8 

I  by  paraffin  oil 7.9 

Carbon  monoxide 6.0 

Carbon  dioxide 

Oxygen.'. 6 

Nitrogen    * 


Hlaminants 


100.0 
Total  illnminants  (ethylene,  benzene,  methane) 46.6 


J 


*  Jonrn.  Amer.  Ohem.  Sooy.  1808—708. 
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CHAPTER  7. 

ATTBIBUTIYE  BIBTHODS. 

In  tbe  preoedlog  pages  has  been  described  the  direct  determination  of  the 
mass  of  a  body  by  means  of  the  properties  of  weight  and  volume,  or  the  meas- 
ure of  a  chemical  reaction.  We  will  now  consider  certain  methods  based  on 
other  properties,  common  or  special,  that  stand  In  a  definite  relation  to  mass. 
These  properties  may  be  either  Intrinsic  or  extrinsic^  physical  or  chemical. 

In  discussing  these  methods  let  as  first  regard  a  simple  mixture  of  the  body 
to  be  determined  A  with  another  B.    Two  cases  are  presented. 

1.  Where  A  has  a  certain  measurable  property  not  exhibited  by  B  or  prac- 
tically inconsiderable,  and  Its  value  for  il  Is  (a),  beyond  a  normal  reduction, 
not  modified  by  admixture  with  B;  or  (b),  is  altered  more  or  less  by  their  jux- 
taposition or  an  inter-reactlon. 

(a)  Here  only  the  determinations  of  a  constant  of  A  in  the  pure  state  and 
of  the  mixture  are  required.  The  percentage  of  ii  is  found  from  the  simple 
proportion  — 

Tbe  constant  of  the  mixture  :  the  constant  of  ii  t :  the  percentage  of  ii  in 
the  mixture  :  100  per  cent. 

For  example*  a  red  pigment  In  fine  powder  has  a  oolor  expressed  by  42  units.  The  pig* 
ment  Is  made  np  of  a  oompoand  wliose  oolor  yalne  is  78  units  and  a  pure  white  powder; 
hsnoe  the  peroentage  of  the  oomponnd  in  the  mixture  Is  58.8. 

(b)  In  most  cases  the  physical  constants  of  the  mixture  are  not  in  direct 
ratios  to  the  proportion  of  A  but  are  modified  by  the  Influence  of  B  on  A, 
Sometimes  the  influence  of  B  is  so  small  as  to  be  practically  negligible,  but 
more  often  seriously  affects  the  resultant  value.  The  aberration  may  pro- 
ceed regularly  as  the  proportion  of  A  in  the  mixture  increases,  when  the  cal- 
culation under  (a)  applies  followed  by  a  predetermined  correction. 

But  If  proceeding  irregularly,  or  when  the  correction  cannot  be  expressed  by 
other  than  an  approximate  formula  the  only  recourse  Is  to  determine  tbe  con- 
stants corresponding  to  a  progressive  series  of  mixtures,  and  compare  there- 
with the  constant  of  the  mixture  in  hand.  The  magnitude  of  the  intervals 
between  snccessive  members  of  such  a  table,  intermediate  numbers  being 
obtained  by  interpolation,  is  governed  by  tbe  aberration  from  the  normal 
lesnlting  from  the  presence  of  B,  Obviously,  the  labor  of  compiling  a  table 
of  this  kind  is  only  repaid  where  a  large  number  of  determinations  are  to 
be  made,  although  for  technical  work  it  need  only  comprise  such  proportions 
of  ii  to  B  as  are  commonly  found  in  the  article  examined,  the  limits  being 
usually  far  less  than  a  range  from  none  to  100  per  cent  of  each  body. 

8.  Where  both  A  and  B  possess  a  common  property  but  to  an  unequal  extent, 
the  two  mixing  (a)  without,  or  (b)  with  modification  of  the  composite  value  of 
the  property. 

(a)  The  equation  representing  the  relation  of  a  constant  of  two  bodies  to 
the  resultant  constant  of  their  mixture  is  aX+  bT^  lOOd,  where  X+  T=  100 
per  cent.    Hence  tbe  formulae 

d  — 5  d  —  a 

X»100  - — r  and  r=100  t — -^=  100  — X. 
a  —  0  o  —  a 
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X  being  the  percentage  of  A  in  the  mixture,  and  Fthat  of  B;  a,  th^  valne  of  a 
certain  constant  of  jl;  b,  that  of  B;  and  d,  that  of  the  mixture. 

Graphically,  If  the  ordinates  are  peroentagea  from  mto  to  100,  and  abtelMae  the  eon- 
Btants  from  atob,  the  valae  of  X  It  read  at  the  Inteneotioa  of  the  ahaelua  of  the  oonatant 
of  the  mixture  with  a  right  line  from  a  to  5w 

The  above  formulae  hold  good  where  one  of  the  conatantB  is  negative  aa 
related  to  the  other.  They  also  apply  not  only  where  Xand  T  are  elements  or 
definite  compounds,  but  also  where  either  or  both  are  mixtures  of  two  or  more 
bodies  having  an  identical  —  or  at  least  an  approximately  equal — constant. 

In  applying  the  above  formulae,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  constants  are 
expressed  aa  related  to  a  uniform  weight  of  the  bodies  they  represent,  and  not 
as  a  fixed  constant  to  diiZerent  weights  of  the  bodies.  For  example,  the  Koetts- 
torfer  Number  of  an  oil  is  the  number  of  milligrams  of  potassium  hydrate 
requhred  to  saponify  one  gram  of  the  oil,  and  here  the  above  formulae 
apply :  but  the  saponification  equivalent  of  an  oil  is  the  number  of  grams  of 
oil  saponified  by  one  liter  of  normal  alkali,  and  here  for  the  values  of  a,  (f  and 
d  in  the  equations  must  be  substituted  their  reciprocals. 

The  above  equations  may  be  combined  to  the  forms  — 

100(d  — 6)4-6  Z        lOOd  — 6r 


a  = 
6  = 


X  100— r 

lOOd— aX  _  lOOd  — a  (100—7) 


100  —  X  Y 

^^  aX  +  b(lQO  —  T)   ^  g(100— r)4-6r 
100  100 

for  the  purpose  of  determining  a  constant  of  either  body  when  the  constant  of 
the  other  and  the  proportions  of  the  constituents  are  known,  or  to  find  the  theo- 
retical value  of  d.  The  former  is  of  use  when  one  body  may  be  any  member 
of  a  group  which  it  is  desired  to  identify,  the  latter  in  determining  experi- 
mentally whether  the  two  constituents  are  miscible  without  alteration  of  the 
resultant  constant. 

In  the  technical  analysis  of  a  mixture  one  may  be  able  to  easily  determine 
the  nature  and  proportion  of  one  body,  while  the  identity  of  one  or  two  others 
cannot  readily  be  made  out.  But  if  several  constants  of  the  known  body  and 
the  mixture  be  ascertained,  the  corresponding  constants  of  the  other  may  be 
calcalated  from  the  above  equations,  and  by  comparison  with  tables  of  con- 
stants the  nature  of  the  unknown  body  be  inferred.  And  sometimes  with  two 
or  even  three  unknown  bodies,  the  figures  corresponding  to  the  mean  of  their 
constants  may  at  least  authorize  a  conjecture  as  to  their  Identity. 

For  example,  a  labrlcatlng  grease,  after  the  elimination  of  some  mineral  matter,  waa 
separated  by  Baponlflcation  Into  a  certain  peroeataffe  of  paraffin  and  a  fatty  acid  from  a 
fat.  The  apeclilo  gravity,  ether  valae,  and  heat  of  anlf nrlo  deoomposltton  was  determined 
for  the  paraffin  and  the  mlztnre,  and  these  constants  calculated  for  the  saponiflable  fat  by 
the  above  formula.  By  comparison  with  a  table  for  the  animal  and  vegetable  fats  It  was 
found  that  those  for  tallow  best  agreed.  Other  considerations  tended  to  confirm  the 
dednotlon. 

A  physical  property  exhibited  by  solutions  of  some  bodies  may  diminish 
regularly  as  the  solutions  are  dllnted,  while  of  others  the  diminution  proceeds 
abnormally,  and  in  a  mixture  of  a  body  of  each  class,  observations  taken  at 
various  dilutions  may  allow  a  deduction  of  the  proportions  of  each. 

If  the  two  bodies  A  and  B  do  not  make  up  the  whole  of  a  mixture,  but  there 
is  also  Z  per  cent,  determinable  directly  or  by  difference,  of  a  third  constituent 
C  having  a  constant-value  of  zero,  the  formulae  become 

X^  100  (d^b)+bZ    ^^^  Y^lOO(d  —  a)+aZ 
a  — 6  '  6  — a 
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In  seme  mlztures  the  constant  of  one  or  both  conatitoents  may  be  so  great  that 
^iperimental  errors  become  excessive,  and  to  reduce  it  to  a  reasonable  flgurey 
both  the  pore  constitnent  and  the  mixture  are  dilated  with  a  known  proportion 
of  another  body  whose  corresponding  constant  is  practically  nil,  or  at  most  Is 
a  definite  small  namber.  On  the  other  hand,  where  a  mixture  has  such  a  com- 
position that  the  resultant  constant  Is  not  exhibited  to  a  degree  that  is  easily 
measured,  a  weighed  quantity  •  of  one  of  the  constltnents  in  a  pare  state 
is  added  to  the  mixture  and  corrected  for  in  the  calculation  of  the  results. 

But  if  y  as  is  more  nsual,  the  third  constituent  has  also  the  property  common 
to  the  other  two,  then  the  values  of  a  second  common  constant  must  be 
^termined  for  each  constituent  and  the  mixture,  the  equations  standing  — 

o'X+&'r+c2  =  ioo<j.z-ioo^^— ^^^,_^,j_^^_^^^^,_^,^ 

la  which  a,  b,  6,  and  d  are  respectively  constants  of  the  three  constituents  X, 
7,  Z,  and  their  mixture,  and  if,  6%  e*,  and  d'  are  the  corresponding  valnes  of 
the  other  constant. 

(b)  The  resultant  value  of  the  physical  constant  is  modified  by  the  admix- 
ture of  the  constituents.  If,  as  In  1  (b),  the  divergence  proceeds  symmetri- 
cally with  the  increase  of  A  in  the  mixture,  a  correction  may  be  applied  by 
means  of  an  algebraic  or  logarithmic  expression.  But  In  most  cases  a  correc- 
tion of  this  kind  is  applicable  only  for  a  limited  range  of  the  constitution  of 
the  mixture. 

For  ocoaaional  detennlnationB  of  mixtures  of  two  bodies  by  this  method,  an  appiozl- 
■uite  correction  for  the  Inter- reaction  may  be  calculated  as  follows.  Having  determined 
d  and  calculated  X  and  T  by  the  nsnal  formula  (page  166),  a  synthetic  proof,  JT'  +  7>,  la 
made  up  with  the  same  percentages.  On  the  proof  Is  determined  d';  should  there  have 
been  no  Inter-reaotlon,  then  d  would  equal  d'.  If  there  is  a  difference  beyond  experi- 
mental errors.  It  Is  due  to  the  Inter- reaction  of  the  constituents.  X*'  Is  calculated,  using 
df  in  the  formula,  and  the  proportion  X*'  :  X*  ::X*  :m  solved,  m  being  the  true  percent- 
age of  X  In  the  mixture.  This  Is  on  the  presumption  that  the  variation  of  d  from  the 
normal  Is  practically  the  same  throughout  a  small  range  in  the  composition  of  the  mlx- 
tnre,  and  is  manifestly  less  true  as  the  aberration  1b  greater.  It  Is  often  necessary,  and 
generally  advisable  to  compound  a  second  proof  In  oonfermlty  with  the  oorreoted  per-  * 
oentagea,  then  repeat  the  process  as  above. 

Of  the  various  physical  characteristics,  those  of  density,  color,  rotation  of  ^ 
polarized  light,  boiling,  melting  and  congealing  points,  and  refraction  of  light 
are  in  frequent  use;  there  may  also  be  applied  viscosity,  thermal  and  electrical 
conductivity,  specific  heat,  vapor  pressure,  capillary  ascent,  voltaic  energy,  and 
penetrability. 

SPECIFIC  GBAYITT. 

We  may  define  the  mass  of  a  body  as  the  total  amount  of  matter  irrespective 
of  external  conditions;  the  density  as  the  volume  of  the  body  under  specific 
conditions  of  temperature,  and  pressure;  the  weight  as  an  expression  desig- 
natiug  the  force  of  gravity  upon  the  body  at  any  given  locality;  and  the 
specific  gravl^  as  the  ratio  existing  between  the  weight  and  that  of  an  equal 
volume  of  a  given  standard  under  like  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure. 

In  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid  or  liquid,  pure  water  is  made 
the  standard  of  comparison.  Since  the  density  of  water  and  other  liquids  and 
solutions  varies  considerably  with  the  temperature,  it  is  important  that  the 


i 
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temperatare  ol  tbe  water  be  staled,  M  also  tbat  of  a  liquid  compared  with  It. 
Tbe  nsaal  temperatures  dMseo  lor  t&e  porpose  are  sero  or  15  o  CenL,  some- 
OmeslT.S*.  20®,  or  100°. 

a  taking  tbe  specific  gravit;  of  a  llqnld  It  Is  all-important 
that  the  volumes  lie  meaaared  with  great  ezactncM.  The  or- 
dlaar;  specific  gravity  bottle  Is  a  light  glaas  flask.  Fig.  I9S; 
tbe  glass  Hlopper  Is  hollow  and  ground  to  fit  tbe  flask,  the 
upper  part  of  tbe  bore  being  a  capillary  tube.  Tbey  may  be 
purchased  of  a  capacity  of  exactly  2£,  60,  or  lOOCc.  at  a  flxed 
'  temperatare  —  nsoally  16°  Cent,,  or  holding  approximately 
one  ol  these  volnmes,  tbe  exact  capacity  to  be  determined  by 
Fig.  12J>.       the  operator. 

Tbe  slse  of  tbe  Aaak  best  solted  (or  a  given  determf  nation  depends  on  tbe 
degree  of  accuracy  reqaired  In  the  result,  equal  errors  In  weighing  and  else- 
wbere  having  less  effect  tbe  greater  tbe  TOlnme  used  in  the  test.  For  Uqnlds 
that  differ  but  allgbtl;  in  gravity  from  pnie  water,  one-half  or  one  liter  la  a 
suitable  volnme. 

The  Itqold  to  be  tested  Is  brought  to  the  temperatare  apecllled  and  the  bottle 
filled  to  the  brim;  the  stopper  Is  inserted  and  fills,  the  excess  overflowlnK 
throngb  tbe  tube.  After  wiping  tbe  exterior,  the  whole  Is  weighed  and  tiie 
gravity  calculated  from  tbe  difference  la  wetgbt  from  pare  water  at  tbat  tem- 
perature. 

A  serlons  objection  to  this  apparatns  Is  the  difficulty  of  retaining  exactly  the 

same  temperatare  during  the  weighing,  a  slight  increase  causing  an  overflow 

throngb  expansion.    Improved  forms  have  a  long  narrow  tube  extending  from 

tbe  stopper  marked  at  a  point  near  tbe  bottom,  so  that  tbe  liquid  may  expand 

into  It ;  In  some  forms  the  tnbe  is  so  gradnated  from  zero  near  the  bottom  as  to 

show  the  height  to  which  it  is  to  be  filled  witb  a  liquid  at  any  given  higher 

temperatare  to  equal  tbe  capacity  ot  tbe  flask  at  the  normal  temperature.* 

Since  glass  vessels  expand  on  heaUng,  tbe  capacity  ot  tbe  flask  or  tube  will 

■  Increase  with    the  temperature  ot  the  liquid  inclosed.    Laadolt's  formula, 

P 

neglecting  a  correction  for  vaconm  weights,  Is  V=  j,  V  being  the  capacity  ot 

the  flask;  d,  tbe  density  ot  water  at  tbe  temperatare  1;  and  F  the  weight.    For 

P 
any  higher  temperatnre  f,  the  volome  7*  is  F'  =  ?  [1  +  .OOOOllB  (r  —  t)],  tak- 
ing .000026  to  be  the  cnblc  expansion  coefficient  of  chemical  glass  for  I  o  Cent. 
.    The  employment  of  temperatures  higher  than  ordinary  Is  a  necessity  wItb 
bodies  melting  at  a  moderate  heat. 
A  very  convenient  and  simple  apparatns  is  the  Sprengel  tube.  Fig.  188.    A 
■     light  glass  U-tube  is  terminated  by  two  capillary  branches 
C  and  D  respectively  .25  and  .60  Mm.  In  bore,  with  a  mark 
E  aronnd  the  middle  of  D;  during  the  weighing  the  orifices 
are  closed  by  small  glass  caps  not  shown.    C  Is  Inserted  In 
tbe  liquid,  which  Is  then  drawn  in  by  snctioo  at  D  until  tbe 
tnbe  Is  filled  to  beyond  E.    By  toncbiagastripot  filter  paper 
to  C  tbe  column  ol  Itqald  in  D  Is  made  to  recede  until  tbe 
menlBcoB  reaches  B,  tbe  tnbe  C  remaining  filled  by  reason  of 
Its  smaller  bore.    If  inadvertently  the  liquid  la  drawn  be- 
yond B,  a  drop  ol  the  llqald  hanging  to  a  glass  rod  will  be 
taken  In  If  touched  to  D. 

Fig.  126. 
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toba  !■  oomplotel?  ImmerMd .  Tbe  b*lb  Is  belUd  to  tb*  nqulTMl  lamparkture,  kud  u  tha 
liquid  eipwidi  tbe  eioew  awjapes  tbroDsb  D.  The  manltoua  t>  than  bronsht  to  B,  th« 
tnba  ramoved  tram  tbe  balb  and  ooalad,  and  welghMI  after  doling  by  the  Mpi. 

"ntkt  a  Mild  Immersed  In  a  Uqntd  losei  In  weight  to  the  extent  of  the  weight 
ot  ut  eqnal  volame  ol  liquid  Is  kpplled  In  the  Westpbal  and  Blmilu  balMic«B. 
Tbe  one  shown  In  Fig.  127  Is  alnaply  a  light  hoclsontal  balance  beam  A  snp- 
portod  near  one  and  on  a  knife-edge.    On  the  lelt-baod  end  U  a  pointer  show- 
ing tbat  tbe  beam  is  horisonta)  by  Its  aUgnment  with  a  stad  B  flzed  to  the  sup- 
porting frame;  and  to  the  opposite  end  Is  hnng  b;a  Una  platinum  wire  a  plnm- 
met  C  whoaa  volume  ia  axactl;  Ave  or  ten  Oc.  —It  Is  nsnally  a  thermometer. 
The  left  arm  of  the  beam  is   made  so  bexvy  that  the  beam  will  float  when 
tbe  plnmmet  Is  attacbed,  and  also  whan  the  plum- 
met la  Immersed  In  water  atRtemperatnreof  15^   I 
and  a  weight  of  Ave  or  tan  grams  (Id  tbe  form  of 
a  hook  D)  Is  bnng  on  the  arm  at  tbe  dlvlalon 
marked  I.    Tbe  space  between   the  knlte-edga 
and  1  la  divided  Into  ten  eqoal  parts,  and  U  tbe 
plummet   be    Immersed  In  ear   an   oil   of   .SOO 
speciflc  gravity,   tbe  beam  will  ba  poised   when 
the    weight  Is  at  the   division  marked   .9,  etc. 
Weights  of  .500,  .OSO  and  .006  gram  are  also  pro- 
vided for  determining  the  gravity  to  tbe  third  FIr.  U7.    ■/* 
decimal.    For  llqnids  ot  greater  speclBc  gravity  than  water,  a  heavier  plummet 
is  provided. 

Taylor*  proposes  as  a  ready  meaos  of  determining  the  gravity  of  a  liquid  to 
weigh  therein  a  plummet  whose  speclBc  gravity  equals  its  weight  In  air  In 
grams.  The  dl&erence  between  the  weight  of  the  plnmmet  In  air  and  In  the 
liqold  la  the  speclflc  gravity  ot  the  liquid.  It  more  convenient  tha  weight  ot 
tba  plnmmet  may  be  a  decimal  mnltlple  or  divisor  ot  Its  apeclBc  gravity,  with  a 
corresponding  correction  ot  the  result. 

Tbe  hydrometer,  Fig.  138,  Is  a  light  glass  tube  weighted  at  tbe  bottom  with 
maieory  or  shot  so  that  the  hydrometer  will  float  In  a  liquid  In  a  vertical 
position  with  the  surface  of  the  liquid  meeting  some  point  on  tbe 
upper  narrow  stem;  In  some  Instruments  the  mercury  forms  also 
the  bnlb  ot  a  thermometer  Inclosed  within  tha  tube.  Within  the 
stem  Is  a  scale,  the  division  which  col ocldas -with  the  surface  ot 
the  liquid  belngtaken  as  the  reading  poinL  In  the  Instrument  lor 
heavy  liquids  the  scale  usually  ranges  tram  1 .000  near  tbe  top  to 
1.800  near  tha  bottom,  and  In  that  for  light  liqaids  tbe  1.000  mark 
la  near  tba  bottom  decreasing  upwards,  usually  to  .TOO.  Ahydro- 
metar  graduated  to  compass  so  great  a  variance  cannot  be  divided 
closer  than  the  hundredths  place  of  decimals  and  be  of  convenient 
length,  therefore  this  range  Is  better  distributed  among  four  hy- 
drometais  gradoaied  In  thousandths,  say  1.000  to  1.200,  1.200  to 
1.400,  etc. 

Waninglont  cUins  tbat  an  aaeancT  aa  great  si  one  part  le  one  mlllloQ 
may  be  obtalocd  by  a  torni  ot  hydrometer  tbat  can  be  wboUj  Immersed  Id 
(be  UqDld.  Small  riag-shaped  platlaam  welghui  are  alloped  over  tbeuD- 
fradualed  neck  of  a  gliea  brdrometei  antll  the  latter  baa  neaily  attained 
(he  ■peoIflograTllT  of  the  liqold  to  be  tested.  Tbetemperalnreottba  llqnld 
la  then  sloirly  altered  nnlil  tbe  bydcometer  and  liquid  have  exaoilj  the 
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InatOMl  ol  tiM  grkdnktlon  la  qdIu  and  declmilB  ot  spectDc  gravltT,  certalB 
liydrometerH  ue  mufced  with  empirical  scalea.  The  moat  common  ot  them 
scales  are  tbe  Beannd,  tor  liquids  lighter  or  heavier  than  water,  and  the 
Twaddle,  tor  heavy  Uqalds  only.  They  are  exolnslvely  used  to  some  IIdbs  at 
manalactnrlDg,  tor  acids,  alkali  solutions,  and  other  liqDlds,  thongh  having  ae 
real  advantage  over  the  rational  scale.  The  hydrometer  ot  Brlx  Is  so  grad- 
nated  that  the  degrees  express  directly  the  percentage  ol  a  given  solid  In  the 
Bolatlon  tested,  and  coosequently  any  one  Instrtiment  can  only  be  applied  to 
tbe  apeclflc  aolotlon  for  which  It  has  been  adjasled.  Tables  tor  the  conversion 
ol  the  varloas  empirical  scales  to  speclQc  gravity  will  be  fonod  In  compilations 
ot  chemical  tables.* 

le  relsttve  ipeelflo  sravlUes  ol  llqnlda  bj  meainrlDK  the 
gqoal  preuDie. 

Tbe  densities  ot  most  mlxinrea  ol  llqalds  do  not  tollow  the  ratio  ot  tbe  pro- 
portions ol  the  constltnente,  the  volnme  ot  the  mlztnre  being  somewhat  less 
than  the  eom  of  the  conatitnents.  The  same  Is  trae  ot  solutions  of  solids  In 
liquids,  except  In  qalte  dilate  solotions,  where  ap  to  a  certain  specific  concen- 
tration ranging  from  one  to  Ave  per  cent  of  the  solid,  the  excess  ot  speclBc 
gravity  over  pore  water  is  directly  proportional  to  the  weight  ot  salt  In  solQ- 
tion— the  equation  Dt  =  d,  +  kP  holding,  where  D  Is  the  density  ot  the 
solntiOD;  d,  the  density  ot  water  at  (O  i  P,the  percentage  ot  anhydroaa  salt, 
and  k,  a  factor  constant  lor  the  given  salt. 

The  specific  gravity  ot  solids  Is  less  treqnently  called  tor  In  analysis.  If  the 
substance  Is  sensibly  porous,  a  distinction  la  to  be  made  between  tbe  real  and 
tbe  apparent  density  —  the  former  being  that  ot  the  finely  powdered  snbstance, 
and  tbe  latter  tiiat  ot  a  fragment  with  whatever  air  is  Inclosed  wiUiln  Its  sensible 

If  a  lamp  ol  moderate  size  Ih  obtainable,  the  most  accorate  method  Is  to  aoa- 
pend  It  by  a  hair  or  fine  wire  from  the  hook  of  the  stirrap  ol  au  analytical 
balance  and  weigh,  and  by  the  aid  ot  the  wooden  bridge  over  the  pan,  again 
weigh  when  sobmerged  in  a  beaker  of  water;  the  difference  Is  the  weight  ot 
an  equal  volnme  ot  water  at  the  temperatare  ot  the  experiment.  Sbonld  the 
substance  be  solable  In  water  another  liquid  ot  known  gravity  Is  snbatltated. 

For  powders.  HogBrtta'i  Bask,  Fig.  139.  a  modlBoatloii  of  the  Bpteagel 
tcb«,  irlll  b«  tonnd  oonTSDlBiiL  Its  capacity  la  asoarcalDCid,  and  the  dry 
Ibuk  weighed  betoie  and  atter  letiodaatlon  ot  the  powder ;  then  partly 
filled  with  walei.  After  balling  M  remOTe  any  air  adheiins  to  the 
powder,  tbe  Bask  la  filled  uid  adjaatfld  le  the  mark  A,  and  again  welshed. 
The  apeclflo  gravity  boLtle  tor  Uqnids  may  be  employed,  thocah  not  ■• 
ooDvenlently. 

Tbe  volume  ot  a  heavy  solid  In  the  form  of  fracments  or 
nodnles  may  Im  found  by  filling  the  body  ot  a  small  long -necked 
flask  and  weighing,  then  ponrlng  In  mercury  to  tbe  mark  and 

again  weighing.    The  volume  ot  the  solid  Is   V —  ~-  and    Its 

specific  gravity   y-g^^,    where  FlsUio  capacity  of  the  flask 
to  the  mark;  0,  the  specific  gravity  of  mercory  at  the  tempera- 
Fig.  129.  Vs    tore  ot  the  experiment;  w,  the  weight  ot  mercni?  poured  Into 
the  flask;  and  W,  the  weight  of  the  soUd.t 

•  Joern.  Amer.  Obem.  SooT'  1^98—199. 
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fig.  180. 


Another  device  is  shown  in  Fig.  180.  A  ground  stopper  elongated  to  an  open 
capillary  tube,  fits  the  glass  bnlb  A  whose  bottom  is  drawn  out  to  a  nan ow  tube 
and  connected  by  a  robber  tnbe  C  to  a  narrow  10  Co.  bn- 
reite  D.  The  bnlb  is  filled  with  water  and  raised  or 
lowered  nntil  the  surface  reaches  a  mark  B  on  the  tnbe  of  the 
stopper,  when  the  level  in  the  barette  is  read.  The  bnlb  is  I 
now  raised  nntU  the  water  recedes  somewhat,  the  stopper  is 
withdrawn,  and  the  weighed  fragment  or  fragments  of  the 
(Insoluble)  solid  Introdaced.  The  stopper  is  replaced  and 
the  bulb  lowered  nntil  the  level  of  the  water  rises  to  B,  and 
the  burette  again  read.  The  difference  between  the  two 
readings  is  the  volume  of  the  solid,  and  having  its  weight, 
tiie  gravity  is  easily  calculated. 

The  TOlamenooieter  of  Begnanit-Dapre  is  oonstraoted  on  tbe  priD- 
elple  that  when  into  a  given  volume  of  air  v  at  normal  pressare  is 
fotoed  another  yolnme  of  atr  V  alao  at  normal  preasore.  the  tension 
of  F  la  increased  In  proportion  to  the  ratio  between  v  and  V,  Also  If 
the  ▼olnme  V  be  rednoed,  as  by  the  Introdoctlon  of  a  solid  into  the 
vessel  containing  it  to  that  extent  will  tbe  tension  be  further  increased. 

A  Simple  means  of  determining  the  gravity  of  a  light  solid 
Id  fragments  is  to  prepare  a  liquid  in  which  it  is  insoluble, 
of  such  a  density  that  the  solid  will  remain  suspended,  neither 
floating  or  sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel;  then  observing 
the  denaity  of  the  liquid. 

Thus,  raw  coffee-beans  (sp.  gr.  1.041  to  1.868)  may  be  thrown  Into 
a  strong  solution  of  calcium  chloride,  this  lightened  with  water  until 
the  berries  Just  sink  below  the  surface.  For  roasted  coffee  (sp.  gr. 
.500  to  .SSS)  the  lightest  grade  of  gasoline  is  adjusted  with  kerosene.  Fresenins  and 
Schnltae  recommend  that  a  fat  or  wax  be  melted  and  the  fluid  dropped  into  cold  alcohol; 
after  twenty-four  hours  several  of  the  globules  are  transferred  to  dilute  alcohol  followed 
by  the  addition  of  water  or  strong  alcohol  as  needed.  The  liquid  is  filtered  and  Its 
density  determined  by  the  alcoholometer.  Drops  containing  air-bubbles  behave  differently 
from  the  others  and  are  rejected.  Fibrous  bodies  are  tested  under  reduced  atmospheric 
pressure  to  eliminate  the  air  contained  in  the  open  pores. 

Biyth  has  proposed  to  approximately  determine  quantities  of  the  alkaloids  or  their  salts 
too  minnte  for  weighing  (such  as  are  obtained  in  toxicologlcal  examinations)  by  crystal- 
lising and  measuring  the  crystals  under  the  microscope  with  the  aid  of  a  micrometer. 
Knowing  the  crystalline  form  and  specific  gravity  it  is  a  simple  mathematical  problem  to 
compnte  the  volume  and  weight. 

A  fair  approach  to  the  proportion  of  a  solid  or  liquid  in  an  aqueous  solution 
can  often  be  reached  by  a  calculation  from  the  decrease  or  increase  in  density 
of  tbe  solvent  due  to  the  elimination  of  the  solute  by  precipitation  or  evapo- 
ration, or  by  a  change  in  chemical  combination.  The  presence  of  other  bodies 
remaining  in  the  solution  does  not  interfere.  This  principle  has  many  analyti- 
cal applications. 

Examples  are  these.  For  the  determination  of  tannin  in  an  aqueous  extract  of  oak- 
bark,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  extract  is  observed,  and  the  tannin  precipitated  from  a 
measnred  volume  by  ouprlo  oxide ;  after  filtering,  the  gravity  is  again  observed.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  Is  compared  with  a  table  drawn  up  from  tbe  results  of  direct  ex- 
periments on  the  purest  tannin  obtainable.  Similarly,  the  density  of  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  water  increases  in  proportion  as  the  alcohol  is  dissipated  by  boiling,  and  the  per- 
centage of  alcohol  in  the  mixture  can  be  calculated  from  a  second  density  determination 
made  after  replacing  the  liquid  evaporated  by  an  equal  volume  of  water.  Urine  (average 
specific  gravity  1.090)  containing  albumen  (specific  gravity  1.814)  Is  of  a  lower  gravity  after 
the  albumen  has  been  removed  by  coagulation  and  Altering.  ▲  dilute  acid,  such  as  vine- 
gar, on  shaking  with  (insoluble)  calcium  carbonate,  takes  into  solution  an  equivalent  of 
calcium  and  the  density  is  increased  proportionally. 
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Instead  of  the  asual  proeedare  of  drying  and  weighing  a  precipitate,  it  may, 
after  thorough  washing,  be  rinsed  with  water  into  a  specific  gravity  flask* 
water  added  to  the  mark,  and  the  flask  weighed.  Obvioosly  the  difference 
between  this  weight  and  that  of  the  flask  fllied  with  pare  water  at  the  same 
temperature  is  that  of  the  precipitate  less  the  weight  of  an  eqaal  Toinme 
of  water.  Or  if  the  precipitate  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  will  remain 
for  a  time  uniformly  diffased  in  the  liquid  in  which  it  has  been  formed, 
from  the  difference  In  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  before  and  after  clarlflca- 
tion  may  be  calculated  the  weight  of  the  precipitate,  assuming  that  its  specific 
gravity  has  been  previously  determined.    The  formula  for  densimetric  methods 


i8  W=-8 


^a^-O 


where  TT  is  the  weight  of  the  precipitate;    S,  the  specific 


gravity  of  the  precipitate ;  s,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solution  (or  water)  in 
Which  the  precipitate  is  suspended ;  0,  the  total  weight  of  the  picnometer,  solo* 
tioh  and  precipitate;  and  g^  the  weight  of  the  picnometer  filled  with  the  clear 
solution. 

The  purity  of  a  given  sample  of  a  commercial  article  can  sometimes  be 
judged  by  determining  the  gravity  at  several  different  temperatures^  consider- 
able variations  being  shown  by  adulterated  samples  as  the  temperature  is 
raised,  though  at  ordinary  temperatures  there  may  be  no  marked  difference 
between  the  pure  and  adulterated.  And  where  a  certain  minimum  or  maximum 
density  characterizes  an  article  of  standard  quality,  a  gravity  determination 
alone  will  indicate  the  grade  more  or  less  accurately.  Similarly,  the  propor- 
tion of  impurities  in  a  fairly  pure  commercial  compound,  both  being  freely 
soluble  in  some  liquid,  can  be  determined  by  making  a  saturated  solution  at 
a  given  temperature  and  noting  the  variation  in  gravity  from  that  of  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  the  pure  compound  at  the  same  temperature.  Bat  in  many 
cases,  changes  in  constitution,  such  as  through  fermentation  and  concentra- 
tion by  evaporation,  that  may  follow  age  or  exposur«,  may  considerably  alter 
the  normal  gravity. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  mixture  of  gases  is  determined  by 
weighing  the  gas  in  a  glass  globe  (page  88),  and  comparing  the 
V       i  weight  with  that  of  pure   air  or  hydrogen  under  similar  con- 

|.    l/--|t  dltions. 

V — r-T^  A  method  sometimes  applied  to  illuminating  gases.  Is  based 

on  the  law  that  gases  transfuse  through  a  small  orifice  at  rates 
proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  their  densities.  A  simple 
apparatus  for  the  purpose  is  shown  in  Fig.  181.  A  glass  tube 
A  B  is  closed  air-tight  at  the  top  by  a  thin  platinum  plate  per- 
3  f orated  at  the  center  by  a  hole  .1  Mm.  in  diameter.    Ttie  lower 

end  of  the  tube  is  open.  A  glass  fioat  C  slides  in  the  tube  and 
has  two  marks  at  the  extremities  a  and  b.  The  tube  is  lowered 
into  a  jar  of  mercury  and  filled  with  the  gas  to  l>e  tested ;  the 
stopcock  D  is  opened  until  the  fioat  rises  so  far  that  the  mark 
a  coincides  with  the  surface  of  mercury  outside  the  tube.  The 
gas  is  now  under  a  pressure  p.  During  a  time  t^  so  much  gas 
«u  |g«  has  effused  that  the  mark  b  coincides  with  the  surface  of  mer* 
cury,  the  gas  being  now  at  a  pressure  p'.  From  another  experi- 
ment with  hydrogen  or  air,  the  density  of  the  gas  is  easily  calculated.* 


7^ 
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Determinations  by  the  temperatures  of  liqaefactlon  and  solidification  after 
fnsion  are  practically  restricted  to  bodies  that  melt  and  congeal  at  compara- 
tively low  temperatures,  snch  as  the  fats^  fatty  acids,  waxes,  etc. 

Where  a  reasonably  large  quantity  of  the  substance  to  be  tested  is  at  hand, 
twenty  grams  or  more  is  placed  in  a  beaker  provided  with  an  arrangement  for 
continuous  stirring  and  an  accurate  thermometer.  The  beaker  is  set  in  another 
containing  water  or  oil  heated  a  little  above  the  melting  point  of  the  substance. 
As  soon  as  partial  fnsion  takes  place  the  stirrer  is  rapidly  turned ;  so  long  as 
some  of  the  substance  remains  unfused  the  thermometer  will  remain  stationary 
at  the  melting  point. 

For  pmnffln  and  like  bodies,  Kissling  *  reoommendB  to  heat  a  qaantlty  in  a  covered 
beaker  to  ten  degrees  above  the  melting  point,  then  snrroand  the  beaker  with  an  air- 
Jacket  in  the  form  of  an  open  glass  cylinder.  The  paraffin  Is  allowed  to  cool  slowly  while 
stirring  with  a  thermometer,  antll  a  thin  skin  forms  on  the  surface  and  bottom  of  the 
liquid  and  It  becomes  doady.   This  temperature  Is  taken  as  the  melting  point 

Where  the  quantity  of  substance  available  for  the  test  is  limited,  or  when  it 
Is  desirable  for  other  reasons  to  use  only  a  small  amonnt,  the  above  process 
will  not  answer,  and  several  plans  suited  to  the  reduced  quantity  have  been 
proposed.  Most  of  these  assume  the  melting  point  to  be  the  tempera tnre  at 
which  some  physical  alteration  denoting  incipient  or  entire  fusion  becomes 
tpparent;  for  example,  when  a  disk  of  the  solid  becomes  spherical,  a  globule 
transparent,  a  layer  softens  so  far  as  to  yield  to  a  given  continuous  uniform 
pressure,  or  the  edges  of  a  cube  become  rounded.  Since  there  Is  always  a 
small,  sometimes  a  great  difference  in  the  melting  point  obtained  by  methods 
of  this  class,  whenever  a  melting  point  is  stated  there  should  always  be 
appended  a  note  of  the  method  used  for  the  determination. 

1.  A  short  glass  tube  of  narrow  bore  is  filled  with  the  melted  substance  by 
suction;  after  cooling  and  remaining  solid  for  a  sufficient  period,  the  tube  is 
tied  to  a  delicate  thermometer  and  the  two  lowered  into  a  beaker  of  water, 
which  is  then  heated  slowly  on  the  water  bath.  The  temperature  is  observed 
when  the  contents  of  the  tube  become  transparent.  For  powders,  the  tube  is 
closed  at  the  bottom  and  the  point  of  liquefaction  observed.  Somewhat  different 
results  are  obtained  with  tubes  of  different  diameters  of  bore.f 

8.  A  drop  of  the  melted  fat  may  be  placed  on  a  globule  of  mercnry  contained 
in  a  porcelain  crucible.  When  the  fat  has  solidified,  the  crucible  is  floated  in  a 
dish  of  water  and  a  delicate  thermometer  inserted  in  the  mercnry.  The  water 
Is  slowly  warmed  until  the  fat  spreads  over  the  surface  of  the  mercury;  the 
reading  of  the  thermometer  at  this  moment  is  taken  as  the  melting  point. 

i.  Wiley  recommends  to  drop  a  melted  fat  on  a  cake  of  ice,  the  drops  con- 
gealing to  form  disks  of  a  uniform  size.  A  test-tube  is  half  filled  with  water, 
then  nearly  filled  with  alcohol,  retaining  their  integrity  as  far  as  may  be.  Near  the 
junction  Is  a  point  where  the  specific  gravity  of  the  somewhat  diffused  liquids 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  fat,  and  consequently  the  disks  will  remain  suspended 
at  that  point.  One  of  the  disks  is  dropped  into  the  tube  and  a  delicate  ther- 
mometer suspended  close  to  It,  and  the  tube  heated  in  a  water  bath  until  the 
disk,  after  shriveling,  becomes  spheroidal.  Precautions  must  be  taken  against 
air  bubbles  attaching  to  the  disk,  and  to  prevent  the  disk  touching  the  side  of  the 
tabe. 


*  Joam.  Sooy.  Ohem.  Ind.  1896— Wl. 
t  Allen,  Coml.  Org.  AnaL  8-^2— OSO. 
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With  oils  that  remaia  liquid  below  zero,  disks  are  made  by  dropping  the  oil 
Into  a  glass  spoon  tliat  has  been  chilled  by  solid  carbon  dioxide.  A  disk  is  then 
dropped  into  a  test-tnbe  containing  a  lower  layer  of  a  mixtare  of  concentrated 
sulfuric  acid  and  abolnte  alcohol,  and  an  upper  layer  of  absolute  alcohol  float- 
ing on  the  lower.  The  disk  remains  suspended  at  some  point  in  the  lower 
layer.  The  tnbe  is  immersed  In  a  beaker  of  alcohol  cooled  by  solid 
carbon  dioxide  in  a  surrounding  beaker,  this  jacketed  by  a  third  beaker  con- 
taining a  little  concentrated  sulfuric  acid  to  prevent  clouding  by  deposition  of 
frost.  The  carbon  dioxide  is  removed  when  the  test-tube  has  become  of  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  alcohol,  and  the  latter  allowed  to  rise  in  tem- 
perature while  being  constantly  stirred. 

4 .  Damlen,  by  means  of  a  Bpeelal  apparatus,  heata  a  layer  of  a  fat  to  slightly  above  the 
melting  point,  then  cools  one-half  the  layer  antll  it  jast  solidifies.  The  ohangtt  is  ahowa 
by  contrast  of  the  melted  and  congealed  halves,  and  the  mean  of  two  thermometers,  one 
in  each  part,  la  taken  as  the  melting  point. 

5.  In  several  apparatus  the  melting  point  is  Indicated  by  the  dosing  of  an 
electric  circuit.  In  one,  the  bend  of  a  small  U-tube  Is  filled  with  the  melted 
fat  which  is  then  allowed  to  solidify.  Two  platinum  wires  whose  Inner  ends 
are  nearly  in  contact  are  sealed  in  one  limb  near  the  bottom,  and  each  wire 
connected  to  the  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery  in  circuit  with  an  electrio  bell. 
Into  the  other  limb  of  the  U-tube  is  poured  a  quantity  of  mercury.  The  U-tnbe 
Is  slowly  heated  in  a  water  bath,  and  when  the  fat  melts  the  mercury  flows 
into  the  other  limb  and  makes  an  electrical  contact  between  the  wires,  com- 
pleting the  circuit  and  causing  the  bell  to  ring. 

6.  The  temperature  at  which  a  disk  of  a  fat  liquefies  suffldently  to  stain 
paper  on  which  It  rests  has  been  proposed  at  the  melting  point.  In  the  appar- 
atus designed,  the  stain  Is  observed  in  an  inclined  mirror  stationed  below  the 
paper,  the  disk  heated  by  a  water- bath.^ 


In  general  a  simple  chemical  compound  passes  sharply  from  the  solid  to  the 
liquid  state  and  the  reverse,  while  mixtures  exhibit  a  more  or  less  prolonged 
transition  period.  The  interval  of  semi-fluldlty  Is  well  marked  with  certain 
complex  fats  and  preparations  from  them.  In  the  case  of  alloys  and  amalgams 
it  is  probable  that  their  bases  are  certain  eutechtlc  compounds  of  two  metals 
admixed  with  an  excess  of  one  of  the  metals,  and  the  difference  in  melting 
points  between  them  gives  rise  to  anomalous  results. 

Whatever  method  of  determining  the  melting  point  be  adopted  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  melting  point  of  a  fat  or  fatty  acid  may  be  altered  as 
mnch  as  several  degrees  by  a  previous  melting,  and  the  original  figure  is 
jegained  only  after  standing  several  hours  after  solidification. 

As  to  whether  the  melting  point  of  a  given  mixture  is  the  mean  of  the 
laelting  points  of  the  several  constituents  can  only  be  determined  by  direct 
experiment.  Thus,  mixtures  of  butter -fat  with  oleo-oU  or  neutral  lard  or  both, 
show  melting  points  agreeing  with  the  calculated  values;  while  mixtures  of 
solid  fatty  acids,  as  stearic  and  palmitic,  have,  in  certain  relative  proportions, 
a  lower  melting  point  than  either  constituent. 

The  point  of  solidification  after  melting  generally  differs  somewhat  from  the 
fusing  point,  as  from  a  disengagement  of  the  latent  heat  of  fusion,  a  recal- 
escence  takes  place,  the  thermometer  remaining  stationary  for  a  few  moments, 
or  even  rlsiug  a  degree  or  more. 


«  Analyst,  1899 -84. 
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Tbe  deMnnlnatloii  hu  b««ii  appll»d  to  Tai 
■no*,  tor  the  deteTTDlnsUan  of  pantoloKlin  jni 
qnantit;  of  pare  puaUtlnldlD  1 


»  of  uklDiwai  eompoaDda. 
DinsTol*!  tolaldB,  B»b«  add*  ■  welgbed 
a  will  siTe  ■  mixtoie  whose  oongMUlnc 


n  be  readily  determined.  The  Ibermomecer  la  giadaatad  In  twentieths  oE  a  de- 
gree from  80°  to  TO°,  eaob  twentletli  oonespondlDS  to  .1  of  one  per  cent  of  paiatolaldla. 
StaudaidB  ara  made  up  confonnlni'  to  tbe  HBoal  oomposltion  of  oommsrolal  samples,  and 


According  to  Pickering,*  oat  ol  raany  ttionsuids  of  componnds  tbat  have 
been  Investigated,  there  are  bot  one  or  two  In  wblcb  the  addtUon  of  another 
body  hu  been  foaod  to  raise  the  congealing  point  of  a  llqnld;  in  all  other 
cases  it  is  lowered.  FtnkeDerf  states  that  on  warmlog  a  mlztore  of  chem- 
ically pare  snbetaDCes  ot  different  meltlog  points,  which  have  no  chemical 
action  on  each  other  except  solvent  action,  the  temperatnre  remains  almost 
constant  abont  the  melttag  point  of  the  lower  melting  constltaent  nntU  this 
has  ceased  to  dissolve  the  more  solid  constituent,  and  then  rapidly  rises. 


POLARIZED  UfiHT. 


The  polariscope  has  a  limited  nse  In  pathological  examinations,  determtna- 
tloa  of  the  alkaloids,  camphors,  oils,  etc. ;  while  apparatns  ot  special  design 
are  extensiTely  employed  tor  the  determination  ot  the  sogers. 

Ttie  simplest  form  of  pcUtrlscope  Is  that  devised  by  Hitscherllcb,  Fig.  182. 
A  ia  a  soarce  of  monochromatic  light, 
a  BnnBenbnmer  whose  flame  impinges 
on  a  bead  of  aodlam  chloride.  The 
rayspassthroDghacalcltepiismBby 
wbidi  the  light  Is  polarized,  bo  con- 
stmcted  that  the  eztnordlnvy  ray  Is 
eztlBgnlshed  while  the  ordinary  ray 
proceeds  through  a  lens  into  the 
analyzer  C>  This  Is  another  prism  so 
monnted  that  It  ma;  be  rotated  on  Its 
long  axis  by  moving  the  arm  D.  The 
angle  of  rotaUon  Is  shown  on  the 
venter  ot  the  scale  F  divided  Into 
degrees.  When  the  vernier  points  to 
oo  or  IBOo  on  the  scale,  the   light  _ 

tntnamltted  to  the  eye  at  Q  is  at  a  Fig.  Lsa. 

nintmom;  on  routing  the  analyzer  C  the  llgbt  gradually  increaees  until  at 
90°  or  STO  o  tt  Is  at  a  maximum. 

II  now  a  tube  H  ot  standard  length  whose  ends  are  closed  by  glass  plates  be 
Aned  with  an  optically  active  solution,  aa  ot  a  sugar,  and  Interposed  between 
the  polariaer  and  analyier,  the  plane  of  the  light  coming  from  the  polarizer  is 
tuned  to  an  extent  determined  by  the  concentration  ot  the  solution,  and  the 
point  of  mlnlmDm  brightnees  Is  no  longer  atoo  orlBOo,  but  at  some  inter- 
mediate dlvlsioa.  Esowlng  by  calculation  or  previous  experiments  to  what 
extent  the  ray  is  deviated  by  a  sugar  solntion  of  given  strength,  it  is  easy  to 
oaknlate  the  weight  ot  sngar  In  the  tube. 

Several  greatly  Improved  forms  of  the  polariscope  have  been  Invented,  prln- 
dpally  for  the  determination  of  sugar  and  known  as  saccbarimeters.     In  these 
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the  reading  point  is  shown  by  the  identity  in  tint  of  two  Inminons  adjsoent 
8emi-circles,  the  appearance  or  disappearance  of  biack  bands  on  an  iilnmi- 
nated  field,  etc.  A  full  description  of  these  will  be  found  in  works  on  the 
polariscope  and  sugar  analysis. 

The  specific  rotary  power  of  a  body  is  the  angular  deviation  produced  when 
the  ray  passes  through  an  optically  active  substance  in  a  solution  of  a  concen- 
tration of  one  gram  per  cubic  centimeter,  apd  of  a  length  of  one  decimeter. 
The  amount  of  rotation  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  substance  and  the  solvent, 
the  length  of  the  column  of  liquid,  the  temperature,  and  the  kind  of  mono- 
chromatic light  employed.  If  (a)/>  represents  the  specific  rotary  power  of  a 
solution  with  the  D  or  sodium  light;  a,  the  angular  displacement  of  the  ray;  1, 
the  length  of  the  colunm  of  liquid  expressed  in  decimeters;  d,  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  solution;  and  p,  the  percentage  of  the  solid  in  the  solution  by 
weight,  then 

-   .  100  a 

(»>^=i^:d. 


SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS. 

fl 

Although  originated  many  years  ago  and  revived  and  improved  from  time  to 
time,  and  apparently  capable  of  practical  application  in  many  examinations, 
for  several  reasons  none  of  the  methods  have  come  into  practical  use.  Most 
of  the  processes  have  been  devised  for  the  alkalies,  some  for  the  analysis  of 
the  coal-tar  colors,  the  valuation  of  commercial  indigent  the  determination  of 
the  haemoglobin  of  bloody  etc. 

The  method  of  Vierordt  depends  on  the  principle  that  if  the  slit  of  a  spec- 
troscope be  divided  transversely  in  halves,  each  independently  adjustable,  the 
intensity  of  the  two  spectra  formed  from  one  source  of  light  is  proportional  to 
the  widths  of  the  slits;  and  If  separate  lights  enter  the  slits  and  the  widths  of 
these  be  so  adjusted  that  the  intensities  of  the  spectra  are  equal,  then  the  in- 
tensities of  the  lights  are  proportional  to  the  widths  of  the  slits. 

The  apparatus  used  is  the  universal  spectroscope  of  Kruess.  The  halves  of 
the  divided  slit  are  each  provided  with  an  accurate  measuring  apparatus.  In 
front  of  the  slits  is  placed  a  flat  glass  cell  with  parallel  sides  containing  the 
liquid  to  be  examined.  The  upper  half  of  the  cell  is  eleven  millimeters  between 
the  sides,  the  lower  half  (reduced  by  the  insertion  of  a  block  of  glass  ten  milli- 
meters thick)  only  one  millimeter  between  the  sides.  On  adjusting  the  open- 
ings of  the  slits,  until  the  spectra  are  of  the  same  brightness,  the  ratio 
between  the  widths  of  the  slits  is  the  intensity  of  the  light  emeiging 
from  a  layer  of  the  liquid  ten  miUimeters  in  thickness,  the  intensity  of 
the  original  light  expressed  as  unity.  From  the  ratio  is  calculated  the '  ex- 
tinction coefficient '  which  is  defined  as  the  '<  reciprocal  YBlu'e  of  the  thick- 
ness which  a  substance  must  have  in  order  to  decrease  the  Intensity  of  the  light 
which  passes  through  it  to  one- tenth  of  the  original  intensity."  In  the  case 
of  solutions  the  extinction  coefficient  depends  on  the  concentration  e  of  the 
solution. 

Truchott's  method  differs  from  the  above  in  that  the  brightness  and  duration 
of  the  spectra  are  compared  when  definite  quantities  of  a  solution  of  an  alkali 
salt  and  one  of  a  standard  solution  of  the  pure^salt  are  brought  into  a  Bunsen 
fiame.  The  comparison  may  be  made  by  diluting  each  solution  to  the  extinction 
of  the  brightest  lines.    Another  plan  is  to  add  from  a  burette  to  a  measured 


*  Tliorp,  DIot.  Applied  Ohem .  :t-846. 
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i^lame  of  pare  water  smaM  qQantiUes  of  a  weak  Btandard  solntion  of  the  metal- 
lic compound  to  be  determined,  until  a  characterletic  line  of  the  spectmm  Just 
appears ;  then  repeat  with  the  solution  to'  be  examined.  The  standard  solution 
should  also  contain  approximately  the  same  amount  of  associated  metals  as  are 
in  the  sample  to  be  tested. 


BEVRiCTITB  INDEX  OF  LI0HT. 

For  measuring  the  specific  refraction  of  light  by  liquids,  various  instruments 
known  as  *  refractometers  *  have  been  invented.    Some  of  these  are  adapted  to 

any  refracting  body,   others   are  constructed  with 
special  reference  to   the  examination  of  a  certain 
liquid^  such  as  the  'butyro-refractometer*  for  butter- 
fat. 

The  refracto- 
meter  of  Abbe, 
Fig.  188,  has  a 
double  prism  B 
cut  obliquely, 
between  whose 
inclined  faces  is 
held  a  layer  of 
^*8-  ^^'  the  liquid  to  be 

tested.  The  prism  moves  In  an  arc  with  the  vernier  D.  A  telescope  A  is 
attached  to  the  alhidade  B  and  moves  with  it  in  the  same  arc  as  the  vernier. 
Monocromatic  light  is  reflected  from  a  mirror  through  the  prism  into  the  tele- 
scope. If  a  liquid  of  a  smaller  refractive  index  than  the  glass  of  the  prism 
be  Inclosed  therein,  then  for  a  certain  position  of  B  as  regards  A,  one-half  the 
field  appears  dark,  the  other  half  light.  The  refractive  index  is  read  directly 
on  the  scale  of  the  alhidade.  If  white  instead  of  monochromatic  light  is  the 
illnminaDt,  the  dividing  line  of  the  field  is  colored  Cdne  to  dispersion),  and 
most  be  made  to  appear  dharp  and  colorless  by  the  adjustment  of  a  compensat- 
ing apparatus. 

The  refractive  index  of  a  body  is  expressed  by  the  quotient  of  the  sine  of  the 
angle  of  the  ray  incident  to  the  body  divided  by  the  sine  of  the  refracted  ray. 

According  to  Gladstone  molecular  refraction  and  dispersion  may  be  safely 
deduced  from  the  substance  in  solution  where  the  solvent  is  chemically  inao- 
tive,  but  that  in  the  case  of  water  (refractive  index  at  20  o  for  sodium  light 
1.3329)  there  is  some  profound  change  effected  upon  the  constitution  of  hy- 
dracids,  haloid  salts,  and  probably  some  other  compounds  by  the  action  of 
solution.  Although  the  rule  holds  that  a  solid  when  dissolved  retains  ita  for- 
mer refractive  power,  there  are  some  exceptions. 

Harked  dffierenoea  are  found  in  the  refraotions  of  different  varieties  of  the  fixed  and 
eeeential  oils,  bat  tbe  data  are  somewhat  conflicting  since  the  refractive  index  is  modified 
by  the  ase  ^  the  oil,  proOess  of  refining,  the  presence  of  free  fatty  adds  and  oxidation 
piodoets,  eto. 


QOANnTATITB   CHBHICAI.   AMAI.TSIB. 


CAFILLABT  ASCBHT  OF  UQDIDS. 
The  rise  of  a  llqaid  In  »  upUIur  tabs  ts  observed  In  ad  Instrnmmit  knowa 
fta  the  caplllATlmeter.  Am  ahowa  In  Ftg.  IH,  It  1b  a  capillary  tube 
BB,  ISO  to  800  Mm.  In  leagch,  flied  to  a  scale  A  graduated  Id  tuU- 
mllUmeters.  The  radina  of  the  bore  of  tbe  tnbe  Is  determined  bj 
Introdaclng  threads  of  mercury,  measaring  their  len^hs,  sad 
taking  their  welffbta:  the  radlna  shonld  be  nnllorm  tbroughont. 

The  scale  la  Axed  la  a  vertical  position  over  a  dish  of  the  liquid 
to  be  tested  and  lowered  until  the  points  a  and  a'  (the  laro  of  the 
scale)  Jnst  tooch  the  snrface  of  the  llqaid.    By  means  of  a  mbber 
tnbe  slipped  over  the  upper  end  of  the  capllUry  tube  tbe  llqnld  Is 
A  drawn  np  a  few  centimeters  above  the  final  position  of  the  mentacas 

of  tbe  llqnld,  then  allowed  to  recede  till  stationary,  and  the  height 
read  on  the  scale. 

The  oapUlarimeter  has  been  applied  to  the  determination  of 
aloohoUn  spirits,  and  to  nUztnreH  of  the  alcohols.  According  to 
Tranbe,  the  minor  constltnents  of  fnsel  oti  and  various  aldebjds 
reduce  the  ascent  to  a  greater  degree  than  ethyl  alcohol  bnt  less 
than  amyl  alcohol. 

It  Is  said  that  of  solntlons  of  eqnal  concentration    of  soote 
homologons   series    of    organic  bodies,  the  height  of   the  rise 
Is   Inversely    proportloaal     to    the    molecnlar    weight    of    the 
PIg.'lM.    members. 

Pstarson  ntlllMi  tbe  diflerenoe  In  aspUUrr  sdbealon  lot  tbe  deteotlon  of  the  Tulooa 
oolorlns  malteit  of  a  mlitnre.  When  a  dilate  aolnUon  of  tbs  dyo  la  dropped  on  tllur 
paper  a  ilmple  oolorlng  mntler  fonoH  a  homogeiieoas  blot,  bat  If  oomplez  there  aia 
formed  ooncentrlo  ringi.  Taking  fof  a  bails  water  u  100,  the  Bpeedol  diltnaloa  of  aolo- 
tloQ  of  add  magenta  li  lOo;  of  nranln  la  TH.B;  of  rhodamln  If  US;  ot  malfa;l  violet  Is 
U.l,ste. 


Tiscosm. 


The  vlacosl^y  or  Internal  friction  of  a  liquid  le  generally  measured  by  the 
time  requited  for  a  standard  volume  at  a  standard  temperature  to  flow  through 
an  orifice  of  standard  area.  Usually  tbe  viscosity  Is  referred  to  that  of  pore 
water   under    the    same   conditions,    determined    In   the   same  Instmment. 

Applications  are  mainly  to  tbe  flxed  and  essential  oils,  tbon^  usnally  in  a 
qualitative  way  only  or  as  a  criterion  of  the  lubricating  quality  of  the  former; 
and  to  the  potash  soaps  made  np  from  standard  weights  of  saponlflable  oils 
acted  on  by  a  standard  volume  of  lye  ol  a  given  concentration. 

Of  gam  arable  and  gum  tragaoanth,*  ten  per  cent  aolntlona  are  oompared  with  sIidIUt 
eolation*  treahlj  made  np  of  the  beat  qnallty  ot  thete  gnmi  as  atandards.  I^taget  haa 
deviled  a  form  of  vtaooalmeter  for  moellage  of  tragaoanth  and  gnm  thlekenlBgei  It 
reumblea  a  hTdrometer,  and  the  vtaooatty  li  detennlned  by  the  aambei  of  nlBBlea  le- 
qolred  lor  the  InstnimBnt  to  link  to  a  mark  on  the  item.  It  havlDg  prevtonil;  been  d^pad 
Id  tbeiolatlon,bDtltli  donbtfnl  whether  reliance  can  be  placed  oa  an  eatlmaUon  o(  tbe 
proportion  of  an  ImparKj.or  tbat  the  prooeae  U  oapableof  giving  moiq  tbaoan  Idaaai 
to  the  relative  qualltj  of  two  samplea. 

PiolUoaatalaiUuMtbevlBOoal^of  aolDtloiiiot  lllnglMS  ot  a  eonoentratlon  of  one  pan 
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In  ninety  parts  of  water  ranges  from  800  to  607  seconds  aooordlng  to  the  quality  of  the 
samples  tested,  when  measured  by  the  same  Instrument. 
The  vlBooslty  of  milk  Is  a  fairly  constant  yalue,  diminished  by  watering  and  ferment- 


TAFOR  TEHFERATUEE. 

The  temperature  of  the  vapor  of  a  mixture  of  two  UqaldB  lies  between 
fhose   of  the  coiuiUtiieiitB.    For  the   determination  of  alcohol  In  beverages 

an  insirament  known  as  the  ebnlllometer  has 
come  into  considerable  use  in  some  European 
countries,  based  on  the  principle  that  steam 
at  atmospheric  pressure  has  normally  a  tem- 
perature of  100  Oy  while  the  vapor  of  alcohol 
at  the  same  pressure  is  only  at  78.4  ^ ,  and  that 
of  a  spirit  is  in  proportion  to  the  alcoholic 
strength. 

A  recent  form  of  apparatus^  is  shown  in  Fig. 
186.  The  flask  F  holds  the  spirit  to  be  tested ; 
through  the  cork  passes  a  delicate  thermometer 
B  graduated  from  95  ^  near  the  bulb  to  100®  at 
the  top,  and  also  a  tube  entering  the  condenser 
B.  To  the  lower  end  of  D  is  joined  a  tube  B 
entering  the  flask,  the  end  dipping  below  the 
sarfaoe  of  the  liquid.  To  prevent  cooling  of 
the  flask  by  draughts  of  air  it  is  surrounded  by 
a  glass  cylinder  covered  with  a  rubber  plate 
carrying  a  thermometer. 

The  apparatus  being  connected  as  shown,  the 
spirit  in  F  is  heated  to  boiling,  the  vapor  of 
alcohol  and  water  emitted  passing  through  C 
Fig.  185.  into  D  where  it  is  condensed  and  returns  through 

B  to  F.  When  the  thermometer  has  reached  90® ,  B  is  read  and  the  tempera- 
ture corrected  for  any  variation  of  barometric  pressure  from  the  normal 
at  the  time  of  reading. 

The  temperature  of  the  vapor  of  a  spirit  is  depressed  from  that  of  pure 
water  by  .8®  Cent,  for  each  percent  by  volume  of  alcohol  contained  in  the 
spirit,  this  ratio  holding  good  up  to  Ave  per  cent  of  alcohol.  Wines  or  liquors 
above  this  strength  are  best  diluted  before  testing.  If  acetic  add  In  any  great 
proportion  is  contained  a  previous  distillation  with  caustic  potash  is  advised. 


FEBETRABILITT. 

The  raeifltance  of  a  solid  or  seml-llquid  body  to  penetration  Is  occasionally  applied  In 
analysis,  principally  to  the  fats  and  fatty  adds.  The '  oleogrammeter '  of  Brnll^  t  is  a  ver- 
tical metal  rod*  surmounted  by  a  scale-pan,  which  slides  freely  In  a  guide-ring.  The  lower 
flat  end  of  the  rod  presses  on  the  fat  to  be  tested  brought  to  a  temperature  of  tl  o.  The 
scale-pan  la  weighted  with  increasing  loads  until  the  rod  penetrates  the  fat. 

Under  a  rod  of  standard  diameter,  pure  butter  fat  yields  to  a  weight  of  2B0  grams  while 
margarine  requires  5fim  grams,  and  intermediate  flgnres  obtained  with  mixtures  of  the 


*  Joum.  Amer.  Ohem.  Socy.  1890—1068. 
t  Ohem.  Hews,  1888—2-9. 
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two  are  said  to  allow  aa  approximate  oalenlatloii,  except  for  mlxtnrea  oontal&tiig  teed  oila, 
which  greatly  modify  the  resistance.  OHye  oil  Is  tested  for  adalteraUon  with  cottonseed 
oil  by  ilrst  freealnff  the  sample  thoroughly ;  genalne  olive  oU  yields  ander  1,700  grams  aad 
cottonseed  oil  under  1,000  grams. 

The  relatlTC  hardness  of  alloys  of  certain  metals  Is  ohserred  by  aa  apparatus  which  Is 
essentially  a  diamond  fixed  to  the  beam  of  a  balance,  rallng  lines  to  be  measored  In  the 
microscope  by  a  micrometer.  Alloys  of  copper  and  tin  show  a  hardness  of  864  aalts 
when  composed  of  17  per  cent  of  copper  with  8S  per  cent  of  tin,  rising  to  1100  anlts  at  7B 
per  cent  of  copper  with  86  per  cent  of  tin,  thence  decreasing  to  675  units  at  06  per  cent  of 
copper  with  4  per  cent  of  tin. 

The  temperature  to  which  a  fat  most  be  heated  so  that  a  glass  bulb  of  specUled 
weight  aad  dimensions  will  sink  therein  has  been  termed  the  '  sinking  poinL'  For 
batter-fat  the  bulb  Is  pear-shaped,  has  a  yolame  of  one  cable  centimeter  and  a  speoUlc 
gravity  of  2.4.  Hehner  and  Angell  foand  the  average  sinking  point  of  batter-fat  to  be 
8S.50 ;  of  lard,  430 ;  and  of  beef -tallow,  60.6  o ,  mixtures  following  the  osaal  formulae. 

Hassell*  calls  the  *  rising  point'  the  temperature  at  which  a  bulb  of  .6  cubic  centi- 
meters volume  and  .18  gram  in  weight  will  rise  in  a  previously  solidiHed  fat  contained 
in  a  test- tube  one-third  Inch  In  diameter  by  four  inches  in  height  heated  In  a  water- 
bath. 


TOLTAIC  ENEBGT. 

For  a  determination  of  a  salt  In  aqueous  solution,  Qoref  proposes  to  measure  the 
energy  excited  in  a  galvanio  couple  of  platinum  and  zinc,  referred  to  a  standard  of  that 
excited  in  pure  water,  both  at  atmospheric  temperatures.  The  plates  Immersed  In  the 
liquid  to  be  tested  are  connected  with  a  delicate  galvanometer,  then  the  solution  diluted 
until  the  voltaic  current  generated  is  sufllclent  only  to  visibly  move  the  needle,  the  vol- 
ume of  the  diluted  solution  being  directly  as  the  weight  of  salt  contained.  The  resulte  on 
mineral  acids,  ammonia,  sodium  chloride  and  sodium  carbonate  up  to  ten  per  cent  solu- 
tions agreed  fairly  well  with  the  determinations  by  speciflc  gravity  and  chemical  analysis, 
and  the  method  is  claimed  to  be  quick  and  easy,  and  to  require  less  substance  than  other 
analytical  methods. 


ADHESION. 

Oertaln  pure  essential  oils  when  treated  with  concentrated  sulfuric  add  pass  to  a  viscid 
liquid,  later  to  a  viscous  solid  of  a  definite  adhesiveness.  The  common  adulterants  of 
these  oils  lessen  the  adhesiveness  directly,  since  they  do  not  solidify.  To  determine  the 
«nproximate  proportion  of  an  adulterant  It  has  been  suggestedl  to  place  .090  to  .060 
gram  of  the  sample  on  a  ground -glass  plate  and  mix  with  one  drop  of  concentrated  sulfuric 
acid.  A  glass  rod  whose  lower  end  has  been  ground  flat,  is  hung  from  a  balance-beam  aad 
counterpoised,  and  the  end  brought  Into  contact  with  the  mixture  on  the  plate.  The 
minimum  weight  la  the  opposite  pan  that  will  lift  the  rod  Is  a  measure  of  the  adhesion 
and  consequently  of  the  purity  of  the  olL 


FLASHPOINT. 


The  temperature  at  which  a  mixture  of  the  vapor  of  a  volatile  liquid  and  air  will  Ignite 
when  brought  In  contact  with  a  flamelet  Is  called  the  flash  point.  Mixtures  of  two  liquids, 
the  vapor  of  one  Inflammable,  the  other  not,  show  a  flash  point  varying  inversely  with  the 
proportion  of  the  former  in  the  mixture,  but  only  approximate  results  can  usually  be 
obtained  by  this  process.  For  example,  the  flashing  temperature  in  degrees  Cent,  of  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  water, f  A  being  the  percentage  of  alcohol,  and  to  the  flash  pohit 

A.  100  90  80  70  60  60  40  80  90  10  6  A 

to.  19.         16.6      19.       91.        99.8      9A         96.8      89.6       86.8      40         6L       to. 


*  Prescott  Ooml.  Org.  AnaL  966i 
t  Chem.  News,  1889-1—948. 
X  Odorographia,  874. 
i  Analyst,  18B9-189. 
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Other  physical  constants  that  have  been  proposed  are  electrical  conductivity 
and  resistance,  vapor  density,  condnction  of  lieaty  thermal  expansion, 
cryosoopy,  etc 


CHEMICAL  METHODS. 


The  proportiona  of  two  bodies  In  a  homogeneoas  mlztare  can  be  determined 
without  separation  by  finding  the  united  weights  of  a  common  constituent 
md  calculating  from  the  usual  formula — 

x=  100 Inland  r=ioo?z:?  =  ioo— X 

a  —  0  b — a 

where  Xand  Fare  respectively  the  weights  in  grams  in  100  grams  of  the  mlz- 
tare of  A  and  B;  a  and  b,  the  proportions  of  a  common  constituent  of 
A  and  B  in  one  gram;  and  d  the  proportion  of  the  common  constituent  in  one 
gram  of  the  mixture.    Several  cases  are  presented. 

1.  When  each  member  of  the  mixture  contains  a  known  definite  proportion 
of  a  common  constituent,  the  proportions  being  unequal.  The  above  formulae 
apply  for  the  calculation,  and  the  greater  the  divergence  in  the  ratios  of  the 
constituents  to  the  bodies  themselves,  the  more  nearly  will  the  result  of  a 
determination  approach  the  truth,  other  conditions  being  the  same. 

The  same  prlnolple  covers  cases  where  a  certain  extrinsic  associate  accompanies  each 
body  In  areasoDably  oonstant  proportion  —  snob  as  are  sometimes  fonnd  in  commercial 
articles  and  natural  products,  eitber  originally  present,  aoqnlred  by  age  or  exposure,  or 
dereloped  dnring  refining  or  otber  treatment  in  tbeir  manafaotnre.  Of  coarse,  some 
doabt  always  attacbes  to  a  determination  made  on  this  basis. 

If  With  a  complex  body  M,  bearing  a  known  proportion  of  a  constituent  m, 
be  admixed  an  adulterant  JV containing  a  known  proportion  of  a  constituent  n 
which  Is  identical  with  m  or  analytically  equivalent  to  it,  the  extent  of  the  adul- 
teration ma?  be  calculated  from  the  usual  formula  FslOO  ^Zl?  where  F  is 

b  —  a 

tile  percentage  otNXn  the  mixture;  a,  the  percentage  of  m  in  M;  6,  the  per- 
centage of  n  in  N;  and  d,  the  percentage  of  m-\-n  la  the  mixture.  For  exam- 
ple, an  organic  substance  leaving  when  pure  17  per  cent  of  ash,  and  an  adulter- 
ant leaving  88  per  cent  of  ash;  if  the  ash  in  a  given  mixture  is  70  per  cent,  the 
percentage  of  N  is  74.6.    Where  N  is  anhydrous  mineral  matter,  n  =s  100. 

Where  a  mixture  has  such  a  composition  that  a  chemical  constant  is  not  ex- 
hibited to  a  degree  sufficiently  great  to  be  easily  measured,  a  weighed  quantity 
of  one  of  the  constituents  in  the  pure  state  may  be  added  to  the  mixture  and 
its  effect  allowed  for  in  the  calculation. 

8.  When  both  members  are  brought  to  a  form  that  contains  a  common  con- 
jMitnent.  The  usual  formula  apply  to  all  the  following  cases. 
'  A.  When  the  proportion  of  the  constituent  in  one  body  becomes  a  determin- 
able quantity,  in  the  other  remains  practically  at  zero.  The  addition  of  an  ele- 
ment to  one  of  .the  bodies  may  be  done  by  a  simple  operation,  e.  ^.,  the  conver- 
sion of  an  alloy  of  platinum  and  zinc  to  a  mixtui^e  of  platinum  and  zinc  oxide, 
or  both  bodies  may  be  brought  to  a  different  combination,  then  reduced  to  the 
above  condition.  The  reverse  of  this  may  be  availed  at  times  ^  the  withdrawal 
of  a  common  constituent  from  one  of  the  bodies,  leaving  the  constituent  in  the 
other  body  in  the  original  amount;  or,  when  only  one  of  the  bodies  contains  a 
constituent  that  can  be  wholly  expelled. 

B.  When  the  constituent  is  introduced  into  both  bodies  to  a  measurable 
thoQgh  differing  proportion,  the  general  formula  applies.    Frequently  the  in* 
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crease  In  weight  or  Tolame  alone  will  fnmish  an  easy  means  of  determination: 
the  absorption  of  a  halogen  or  oxygen  by  certain  oils  is  an  example.  Other- 
wise, as  when  an  acid  radical  is  replaced  by  another  (e.  g.y  a  metal  witb 
an  organic  radical  changed  to  a  carbonate) ,  a  simple  calcolation  is  required . 
As  in  A,  the  complete  removal  of  a  common  constitnent  from  both  bodies 
may  be  made  the  basis  for  a  determination. 

Basic  radicals,  difflcalt  of  direct  separation,  may  be  combined  with  one  add 
radical,  and  acid  radicals  with  one  base;  thas,  valeric  and  acetic  radicals  with 
barium,  bariam  valerate  containing  40.41  per  cent  of  barium,  and  barium  ace- 
tate, 58.72  per  cent. 

8.  By  the  action  of  a  reagent  there  is  produced  with  or  from  both  members 
a  third  body  that  can  be  separated  and  determined.  This  is  usually  a  precipi- 
tate, bat  may  be  a  gas,  as  where  two  carbonates  are  treated  by  hydfodiloricacld 
and  the  evolved  carbon  dioxide  caught  and  weighed. 

4.  With  a  mixture  of  two  bodies  having  an  element  or  radical  in  common, 
the  proportion  may  be  calculated  from  the  increase  or  decrease  in  weight  when 
one  body  is  transformed  to  the  composition  of  the  other.  Thus  ferroos  oxide 
with  ferric  oxide,  lead  sesqnioxide  vrith  lead  protoxide,  tungsten  with  tungstle 
acid,  cupric  oxide  with  metallic  copper — in  each  case  one  being  oxidiaed  or 
reduced  to  the  composition  of  the  other. 

The  usual  formula  applies,  a  being  the  theoretical  weight  were  the  percent- 
age of  the  transformable  constituent  100;  5,  the  original  weight  of  the  mixture; 
and  d,  the  weight  after  transformation. 

Even  the  combination  of  both  bodies  may  be  changed  to  other  dissimilar 
forms,  as  an  alloy  of  silver  and  copper  to  silver  nitrate  mixed  with  cupric 
oxide.  Owing,  however,  to  the  uncertainty  that  each  body  is  brought  entirely 
to  the  presumed  condition,  the  method  is  but  seldom  used. 

5.  Where  the  two  bodies  react  with  a  third  but  In  unlike  ratios:  s.  g.,  one 
part  of  methyl  alcohol  reduces  9.23  parts  of  potassium  bichromate;  one  of 
ethyl  alcohol,  4.28  parts;  and  one  of  propyl  alcohol,  8.28  parts. 

The  two  mixed  bodies  may  each  react  with  a  reagent  but  a  certain  deter- 
minable product  be  formed  from  only  one.  For  example,  din] tro- phenol  and 
picric  acid  when  acted  on  by  bromine  are  transformed  according  to  the  equa* 
tlons  — 

G6H8(N02)sOH  +  Brsi »  C6HsBr(NOs)sOS  +  HBr. 

C6H8(NOs)sOH  +  Br^+  HsO  =  C6H2Br(NOs)20H  +  HBr  +  HNOs. 

both  reacting  to  form  bromo-dinitrophenol  and  hydrobromic  acid,  but  picric 
acid  yielding  also  nitric  acid.  The  determination  of  the  nitric  add  is  the  basis 
of  a  method  for  the  organic  mixture. 

In  volumetric  analysis,  a  mixture  of  two  bodies  reacting  in  unlike  ratios  to 
the  tltrand  may  be  determined  in  one  titration.  In  the  formula  a  is  the  volume 
in  cubic  centimeters  reacting  with  one  gram  of  X,  and  b  and  d  the  correspond- 
ing volumes  for  Fand  the  mixture.  An  example  is  the  titration  of  a  mixture 
of  potassium  and  sodium  hydrates  by  a  standard  acid. 

The  combining  weights  of  organic  adds  and  bases  are  often  made  the  basis 
of  their  determinations.  Thus  the  saponiilcatlon  equivalent  (page  240)  of  oils; 
usually  saponlflable  fats  and  oils  have  nearly  the  same  equivalent,  but  the 
mineral  and  rosin  oils  have  comparatively  low  figures,  and  mixtures  of  one  of 
these  with  a  fat  oil  may  be  quite  accurately  determined.  The  proportions  of 
one  of  the  elementary  constituents  of  organic  bodies  may  sometimes  be  used, 
but  as  a  rule  in  such  analogous  bodies  as  are  likely  to  be  found  together  there 
Is  so  little  variance  in  the  proportions  of  any  one  element  that  the  results  are 
but  approximations. 
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Solabllity.  The  proportions  of  a  mixture  can  be  calcalated  from  the  coeffi- 
cients of  solubility  at  a  given  temperature  in  a  simple  solvent  or  a  solution  of 
m  given  concentration.  Obviously,  this  method  is  more  practicable  with 
solvents  that  exhibit  an  apparent  chemical  reaction  velth  the  bodies  than  if  the 
solution  is  but  a  simple  one,  since  with  the  latter  a  prolonged  digestion  is 
needed.  In  any  case  the  process  is  empirical,  as  the  solvent  power  of  a  liquid 
for  one  body  is  altered  by  the  presence  of  the  other. 

By  the  rate  of  BOlublllty  of  a  third  body  In  a  mixture  of  two  llqalds  simple  or  oomplez. 
Ae  examples,  the  differenoe  In  solabllity  of  dry  oInchoniDe  in  aloohol  and  In  chloroform 
Is  a  basis  for  the  determination  of  small  amounts  of  the  former  llqnldin  the  latter;  aein 
(a  proteld  off  malae)  Is  praotleally  insolnble  in  water  and  In  alcohol,  bat  dissolves  In  a  mix- 
ture of  tiM  two  according  to  their  relative  proportions.    Isoterebeathene  absorbs  (at  9Ao 
and  7M  Mm.  of  mercury)  S4  per  cent  of  gaseoas  hydrochloric  add,  while  metaterebenthene 
abaorbe  only  17.7  per  cent  under  the  same  conditions;  similarly,  one  volume  of  oil  of  tor- 
pentlne  absorbs  7.5  volumes  of  ammonia  at  16  o  Oent,  while  one  volume  of  oil  of  lavender 
alMorbe  49  volumes.   Glycerol  mixes  with  water  to  a  clear  liquid  in  all  proportions,   but  If 
to  oommerdal  glycerin  containing  water  Is  added  a  certain  weight  of  anhydrous  phenol, 
the  mixture  becomes  turbid  on  the  addition  of  water  beyond  a  certain  proportion,   the 
amonntvarylng  Inversely  with  .the  water-content  of  the  original  glycerin.   A  mixture  of 
aeetic  and  formic  acids  boiled  with  water  and  yellow  mercuric  oxide  takes  up  mercury 
eqntvaleat  to  the  acetic  add  only. 

Two  liquids  immlsdbje  or  nearly  so  at  ordinary  lemperatares  and  pressures  coalesce 
to  a  homogeneous  mixture  at  a  given  higher  temperature  and  pressure  called  by  Oris- 
mer  '*  the  critical  temperature  of  dissolution."  He  has  applied  the  principle  to  the  de- 
termination of  mixtures  of  certain  fats. 

6.  Where  a  chemical  reaction  originates  a  measurable  physical  attribute  in 
one  or  both  members.  The  most  common  of  these  are  the  exothermic  reactions 
of  various  organic  bodies  when  treated  with  certain  reagents,  such  as  concen- 
trated sulfuric  acid,  sulfur  chloride,  or  bromine.    Where  the  specific  rise  in 
temperature   is   great  enough  to  be  measured  by  an    ordinary  thermometer 
the  process  furnishes  a  simple  practical  test,  though  the  results  are  but 
approximate  at  best.    An  example  is  the  determination  of  monomethylamln  in 
commercial  dimethylanllin;  on  treatment  with  an  equal  volume  of    acetic 
anhydride  there  is  a  rise  of  about  .82  o  Cent,  for  each  unit  of  monomethylamln 
in  the  mixture;  but,  as  in  most  other  mixtures,  the  constant  applies  only 
through  a  limited  range  in  the  proportions  of  the  mixtures  and  in  the  absence 
of  certain  common  associates. 

The  heat  of  combusUon  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  oils  ranges  from  8885  to  10797 
eslorles  as  determined  in  the  Atwater-Blakeslee  calorimeter,  the  sperm,  rosin  and  mineral 
Otis  showing  considerably  higher  values  than  the  fatty  oils.* 

When  for  any  reason  the  chemical  reaction  is  slow  or  incomplete  with  the  proportions 
of  the  constltaents  of  a  given  mixture,  the  observation  can  often  be  facilitated  by  incor- 
porating a  weighed  amount  of  one  constituent  or  a  passive  diluent.  The  calculation  is 
then  as  follows:  given  the  weight  of  the  original  mixture  Wf  the  weight  of  the  diluent 
added,  w/  and  the  constant  of  the  compounded  mixture  d';  then  P,  the  percentage  of  B 

in  the  latter  Is  found  from  the  equation  P  =»  100  ^^^  \  and  F,  the  percentage  of  B  in  the 

IT  +  w 


original  mixtore,  is  r»  T 


W 


»  Jouzn.  A  mer.  Ohem.  Bocy.  1901^170. 
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CHAPTER  8. 

THE  CALCULATION  OF  ANALYSES. 

The  results  of  analyses  are  ezpiessed  decimally  for  anlformltj  and  ease  of 
comparlBOD  with  others  of  the  same  kind.  A  few  exceptions  are  met  with,  as 
in  reporting  an  assay  of  gold  ore,  where  the  value  In  dollars  per  ton  of  ore  is 
given,  or  a  natural  water  in  grains  per  gallon  or  parts  per  million. 

Percentages  always  refer  to  100  parts  by  weight  of  a  solid,  and  also  of  a 
liquid  unless  volumes  are  specified.  Should  the  constituents  of  a  liquid  be 
stated  as  grams  per  liter  or  grains  per  gallon^  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
liquid  should  also  be  recorded  to  allow  a  recalculation  to  weight,  if  desired 
for  comparison  with  other  analyses  so  expressed.  Many  commercial  solutions^ 
however,  have  practically  the  same  gravity  as  water,  and  qthers  vary  but  little 
from  a  well-known  specific  standard. 

Qas  analyses  are  stated  either  as  volumes  per  hundred  or  in  percentages  by 
weight  or  both.    Either  one  can  easily  be  calculated  from  the  other. 

In  reporting  a  resQlt  it  is  the  custom  to  follow  the  general  rule  of  investiga- 
tors that  only  the  extreme  right-hand  digit  may  be  inaccurate.  This  In  most 
analyses  is  considered  to  be  the  second  beyond  the  decimal  point,  though  often 
the  tenth  or  even  the  unit  figures  may  not  be  above  suspicion.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  proportion  of  a  constituent  be  very  small  and  the  method  for  its 
determination  exceptionally  accurate,  the  result  may  with  propriety  be  extended 
to  as  many  as  four  or  five  places  of  decimals;  e.  g,y  in  the  following  analysis  of 
bar  lead. 

Arsenic trace  Iron 00496 

Antimony 00847  Zinc 00517 

Silver 00106  Nickel 00125 

Copper ....00946  Lead  (by  difference) 99.97464 

But  in  all  ordinary  analyses  of  substances  whose  constituents  are  contained 
in  considerable  proportions,  where  results  are  reported  to  the  fourth  or  fifth 
place  of  decimals,  the  absurdity  warrants  a  suspicion  of  the  competence  of 
the  chemist  if  not  of  charlatanry. 

In  many  analyses  one  is  at  liberty  to  tabulate  the  results  either  as  elements, 
radicals,  molecules  or  compounds,  and  as  these  are  calculated  one  from 
another  by  stoichoimetrical  rules  there  can  be  no  preference  on  the  score  of 
numerical  accuracy.  Some  authorities  would  adopt  the  first  form  exclusively — 
that  in  every  analysis  there  be  reported  the  elements  uncombtned,  as  In  this 
way  the  chemist  inclines  to  no  particular  theory  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  associated.  As  carrying  out  this  principle  literally  would  mean  the 
exclusion  of  most  proximate  analyses,  we  must  presume  it  intended  to  apply 
only  to  a  si  ogle  cUs^  of  analyses  whose  purpose  is  to  tn  the  elementary  con- 
stitution of  pure  chemical  compounds,  and  as  a  protest  against  grouping 
elements  in  a  manner  not  sanctioned  by  modern  theories. 

In  technical  analysis,  where  the  subject  is  a  raw  material  or  ito  products  or 
a  commercial  article,  the  adoption  of  such  a  course  would  greatly  lessen  the 
intelligibility  of  the  larger  number  of  analyses,  more  especially  as  they  are 
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iiflQAlly  Inteoded  for  the  inlormatlon  of  those  seldom  so  versed  In  chemistry 
as  to  be  able  to  Infer  the  molecalar  structure  from  a  report  of  the  ancomblned 
elements.  For  to  the  extent  that  an  analysis  is  to  be  an  arbiter  of  the  ft  mess 
or  value  for  a  particular  use  or  to  describe  the  general  character  of  a  sub- 
stance,  that  form  of  a  report  conveying  this  Information  in  the  fullest  and 
clearest  manner  is  certainly  to  be  preferred,  irrespective  of  its  accordance  with 
the  views  held  at  present  regarding  molecular  structure  and  dissociation. 
With  minerals,  ores,  and  inorganic  bodies  generally,  the  metals  and  metalloids 
have  heretofore  been  combined  with  oxygen,  the  halogens,  etc.,  and  this  prac- 
tice Is  likely  to  be  retained  for  some  time  to  come,  since  as  one  or  another 
of  these  known  or  assumed  compounds  predominates.  It  will  often  Impress  its 
individual  characteristics  and  valuable  or  detrimental  properties  on  the 
substance  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

All  things  considered,  as  a  rule  It  seems  best,  at  least  in  technical  analyses^ 
to  report  the  elements  or  radicals  combined  into  such  molecules  as  exist  in  the 
substance  under  examination,  inferring  this  from  its  origin  or  general  charac- 
ter or  by  qualitative  tests;  lacking  this  Information  they  may  be  set  down  as 
ions  or  elements  as  seems  best  suited  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  analysis  Is 
to  be  employed. 

If  the  results  of  two  or  more  determinations  of  a  constituent  of  a  material 
agree  fairly  well,  the  average  of  the  two  is  reported.  When  the  two  results 
are  both  greater  or  both  less  than  the  true  content,  the  average  will  be  inter- 
mediate In  accuracy  between  the  two,  while  If  there  is  a  minus  error  on  one  and  a 
plus  error  on  the  other,  the  average  will  usually  be  more  accurate  than  either. 
If,  however,  one  Is  known  to  be  slightly  inferior  from  faulty  manipulation  or 
other  causes,  or  where  there  Is  a  considerable  difference  between  the  two  and 
in  one  there  is  known  to  have  been  incurred  a  considerable  loss  or  gain,  the 
result  obtained  on  the  other  may  be  reported ;  but  it  Is  always  more  prudent  to 
repeat  the  analysis. 

In  averaging  the  results  \>f  duplicate  determinations  made  on  unequal  weights 

of  material,  the  calculated  pereentageM  are  added  together  and  the  sum  divided 

by  the  number  of  determinations. 

An  indeterminate  mixture  of  certain  anftlogons  bodies  may  Bomettmes  be  obtain  ed  in 
technical  analysis,  and  U  for  any  reason  a  separation  is  not  praotioable  or  not  deemed 
of  enoogh  importance  to  repay  the  time  and  labor  required,  the  mixture  may  be  re- 
ported as  composed  only  of  the  typical  constituent  or  the  one  present  in  the  greatest 
proportion.  Clearly  this  is  permissible  only  with  comparatively  unimportant  constlt- 
iients  and  where  the  custom  generally  obtains. 


A.  The  computations  to  be  made  in  most  gravimetric  analyses  are  two  In 
number:  first  to  eliminate  from  the  formula  of  the  precipitate  as  weighed  all 
the  elements  except  those  comprised  In  the  compound  sought,  and  second,  to 
reduce  this  remainder  to  parts  per  hundred  of  the  substance  analyzed.  The 
following  examples  show  this  to  be  a  very  simple  matter. 

Having  weighed  1.208  grams  of  a  speiss  and  by  the  routine  of  analysis  ob- 
tained all  the  arsenic  in  a  precipitate  which  after  Ignition  has  the  formula 
AstPsOy  and  weighs  .6040  grams,  to  calculate  the  weight  and  percentage  of 
arsenic  In  the  speiss. 

From  the  formula  we  find  the  molecalar  weight  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
atoms  of  each  element  by  its  atomic  weight: 

Arsenic 2  atoms  X  7^  =  ^^ 

Phosphorus 2  atoms  X  ^^  =  ^^ 

Oxygen 7  atomsX16=n2 

Molecular  weight 824 
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That  Is,  in  824  parts  of  the  precipitate  there  are  160  parts  of  arsenic^  6S  parts 

of  phosphoms,  and  113  parts  of  oxygen.    And  from  the  proportions* 

824  :  150  :  :  .604  grams  AssPiOr  :  X    X=  .2883  ^rams  As. 

"    :    62  :  :  "  :  P.     r=  .0966      '«      P. 

"    :  112  :  :  "  i  Z.     Z=z  .1742      "      O. 

.6040      «      A-^tPfOr. 

To  reduce  the  above  to  percentage : 

1.208  grams  speiss  :  .2888  grams  As  :  :  100  per  cent  :  V, 

F  =  19.89  per  cent  of  arsenic  in  the  speiss. 

In  general,  if  a  is  the  weight  in  grams  of  the  substance  taken  for  analysis;  6, 

the  weight  of  the  precipitate;  c,  the  molecnlar  weight  of  h;  d,  the  molecular 

weight  in  b  of  the  compound  sought ;  and  X,  the  percentage  In  a  of  the  con- 

100.6.(1 
ponnd  sought;  then  X=  — ^-j — 

The  calculation  may  be  somewhat  abbreviated  by  the  use  of  the  decimal 

equlTalent  for  r^  of  which  lists  for  the  commoner  elements  are  to  be  found 

In  books  of  chemical  tables.*  Or  when  several  analyses  of  one  kind  are  in 
hand^  by  making  a  =  ^^  X  will  equal  100  6.    As  oftentimes   this   weight    of 

0 

sample  is  smaller  than  desirable  it  may  be  doubled  or  tripled  and  b  divided  by 
two  or  three  accordingly.  Logarithms  miy  be  used  for  the  calculations,  though 
here  their  advantage  Is  not  very  evident  —  (log  d  +  log  b)  —  (log  c  -f-  log  a)  = 

log  X;  or,  log  ~  +  log  6  -*  log  a  =>  log  X. 

c 

The  element  or  compound  to  be  determined  may  not  be  comprehended  in 
the  precipitate  weighed,  as  in  the  example  given  on  page  18,  where  the  follow* 
Ing  reactions  are  involved : 

2(CeH50H)        +2H2SO4  =  2(C6H«HSO0    +2HjO 1. 

2(CeH5HSO0    +  BaCOs  =  Ba(C6H6S04)s  -f  HjCOg 2. 

Ba(C6H5S002  +Na8C08  =Nai(C6H5S04)s  +  BaCO» 8. 

The  calculation  is 

A.  BaCOs^  molec.  wt.  197.4  contains  Ba,  molec.  wt.  187.4. 

B.  Ba,  molec.  wt.  187.4  combines  with  (CeHsSO^)!  giving  Ba(C^H5904)t  molec. 

wt.  483.62. 
G.  Ba(C6H5S04)t  molec  wt.  488.62  is  formed  from  2(G6H5HS04),  molec.  wt. 
848.286. 

D.  2(06H5aS04)  molec.  wt.  848.286  is   formed  from  2(G6HffOH),  molec.  wt. 

188.096. 
Hence, 

E.  197.4  187.4      ::  weight  of  BaCOs  :  weight  of  Ba  s  x. 

F.  137.4      :      483.62     :   :  x  :  weight  of  barium  phenolsulfonate  =>  y. 

G.  483.62     :      848.286  :  :  y  :  weight  of  phenol-snlfonlc  acid  =i  c. 
H.    848.286  :      188.096  t   i  z  i  weight  of  phenol. 

But  in  each  of  the  three  equations  we  see  that  two  CbH^  groups  are  con- 
cerned, hence  for  the  proportions  E,  F,  O,  and  H  may  be  substituted  the 
simple  one  — 

Molecular  wt.  of  BaCOs  (197.4)  :  twice  the  molec.  wt.  of  phenol  (188.096) 
:  :  weight  of  BaCOs  found  :  weight  of  phenol  sought. 

Assaying.  If  an  assay-ton  (page  41)  of  ore  is  taken  for  the  assay  each  mil- 
ligram of  metal  obtained  represents  one  ounce  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  or  If  a 

*  Joarn.  Amor.  Chcm.  Sooy.  1896—908. 
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grams  are  taken,  then  29.167  times  the  weight  of  gold  or  silver  divided  by  a 
equals  the  oances  per  ton.  In  assaying  separately  the  malleable  scales  that 
refose  to  pass  the  finer  selves  and  the  powder  passing  throngh,  the  calcula- 
tions should  be  made  as  for  two  separate  ores  andthesam  of  the  results 
flgared  to  the  snm  of  the  weights  of  scales  and  slftings. 

In  taking  a  given  volume  of  a  liquid  for  analysis  it  is  often  more  convenient 
to  measure  than  to  weighs  but  here  the  specific  gravity  and  temperature  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  The  weight  in  grams  is  the  pro  duct  of  the  volume 
in  cubic  centimeters  multiplied  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquidi  both  at  the 
temperature  of  the  experiment. 

At  ttmei,  in  deciding  the  value  of  a  oommerolal  article  by  comparison  of  an  analysis 
wlUi  others  of  the  same  material,  some  exogenous  or  variable  factor  mnst  be  eliminated  or 
introdaced,  sach  as  moisture  acquired  from  the  air  or  rain.  The  following  analyses,  A 
and  B,  of  two  sblpments  of  malt,  are  not  directly  comparable  since  one  refers  to  the  mate- 
rial In  a  moist  condition  as  received,  the  other  after  drying;  hence  either  A  Is  changed 
to  the  form  of  B  (as  in  a)  by  proportionally  Increasing  the  percentage  of  each  element 
by  dividing  by  the  difference  between  the  total  and  the  percentage  of  the  moisture  to  be 
eliminated;  or  B  to  the  form  of  A,  as  in  b,  through  multiplication  by  the  same  remainder. 

A.  B.  a.  b. 

Sugar  and  carbohydrates 18.03  S4.48  19.44  2C.06 

Starch 48.22  48.68  62.00  4».77 

CeUuloae,etC 9.21  9.32  9.96  8.40 

Protelda 11.92  11.00  12.86  9.91 

Fat 1.81           1.29  1.95  l.lfl 

Ash 2.97  4.24  8.20  8.82 

Moisture 7.28          9.90 

Undetermined  and  loss 66          1.09  .60  .98 

100.00       100.00       100.00       100.00 
Moisture. 9.90  7.28 

/  B.  The  percentage  composition  of  a  substance  is  derived  from  lis  formula 
by  dividing  the  product  of  the  number  of  atoms  of  each  element  times  its 
atomic  weight  by  the  molecular  weight  of  the  compound  and  multiplying  the 
quotients  by  100.  For  example,  the  percentage  composition  of  camphor 
(Ci»H]bO)  is  deduced  — 

Carbon,      10  X  l^- 000  =  120. 000  X  ^00 -h  152. 128  =  78. 88  per  cent 
Hydrogeuyiex   1.008=   16.128  X  *' -»-      "      =10.60       " 
Oxygen,         1 X  16.000  =  16.000  X  " -h       "       =10.62        « 


Molecular  weight,  152.128  100.00       « 

C.  The  empirical  formula  of  a  chemical  compound  Is  deduced  from  an 
analysis  by  dividing  the  percentage  of  each  element  by  its  atomic  weight,  and 
the  quotients  by  their  greatest  common  divisor;  thus: 

Carbon,       78.88 -t- 12.       =  6.573 h-  .657  =  10  atoms. 
Hydrogen,  10.60-h  1.008  =  10. 51 6 -h   '*    =16      *< 
Oxygen,       10.52 -h  16.       =     .657 -h   «    =  1      •< 

Hence  the  formula  CioHibO. 

Where  isomorphous  elements  replace  those  constituting  the  compound,  they 
are  first  eliminated,  ss  in  the  following  example  of  a  native  silicate. 

Silica 62.88      Magnesia 10.87 

Titanic  acid 24      Lime 12 

Alumina 26.29     Combined  water 50 


Ferric  oxide 15 


Total 100.05 


12 
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It  might  be  Inlerred  from  the  analysis  that  the  mineral  is  a  hydrated  silicate 
and  titanate  of  alamioai  lime,  magnesia  and  ferric  oxide,  but  in  view  of  the 
relatively  mlnnte  proportions  of  water  and  the  oxides  of  iron,  calcinm  and 
titanium,  we  are  jnstifled  in  regarding  them  as  incidental  only,  and  the  mineral 
as  an  anhydrous  componnd  of  silica,  alumina,  and  magnesia,  the  ferric  oxide 
replacing  alumina,  the  lime,  magnesia,  and  the  titanic  acid,  silica. 

With  this   Tiew   we  first  eliminate   the   water  by    using  as    a  divisor 

^°0-°'--'°  =  .9966. 
100 

Silica '62.88 -4- .9955  ==  62.66 

Titanic  acid 24 -j-     *•    =     .24 

Alumina 26,29 -h     **    =26.41 

Ferricozide 15-h     <<    =     .15 

Magnesia 10.87-*-     ••    =  10.42 

Lime 12-h     «*    ==     .12 


99.55  100.00 

Next  we  find  how  much  alumina  the  .15  per  cent  of  ferric  oxide  replaces  and 
substitute  it  therefor: 

FesOs  (mol.  wt.  160)  :  AlsOs  (mol.  wt.  102.2)  :  :  .15  :  X.  X  =  ,09,  an 
86.41  +  .09  =  26.50. 

Similarly  we  find  the  silica  increased  to  62.86,  and  the  magnesia  to  10.50 
The  analysis  now  stands 

Silica,  62.85 
Alumina,  26.50 
Magnesia,  10.50 


99.85 
DiYlding  the  above  by  the  molecular  weights: 

SiUca  62.85^  60.40  =r  1.041 
Alumina  26.50  +  102.20  =  .259 
Magnesia  10.50  ■+■   40.80  =   .261 

The  empirical  formula  is  therefore  (A]808).89BCMgO)j8i(Si09).i.oa;  or  di- 
viding by  .260  and  allowing  for  the  errors  of  analysis,  Als08.Mg0.4Si08i  or 

*5«>Oi,<8l4. 

A  rational  formula  can  only  be  deduced  after  certain  additional  data  have 
been  obtained.* 

D.  An  indirect  analysis  is  applicable  for  material  wherein  two  elements  whose 
atomic  weights  differ  considerably  each  combines  with  a  third  element  or  com- 
pound.   The  calculation  may  be  illustrated  as  follows :  — 

If  we  weigh  one  gram  of  metallic  lead  and  (by  solution  in  nitric  acid,  evapo- 
ration and  ignition)  convert  it  to  lead  protoxide,  we  will  find  the  weight  of  the 

latter  to  be  1  X  "T  -  »  1.0778  grams;  similarly,  one  gram  of  magnesium 

206.92 

forms  1  X  ^^'^  "^  ^^  =  1.6584  grams  of  magnesium  oxide.    An  aUoy  of  one 
24.8 

gram  of  each  metal  would  give  2.7857  grams  of  the  mixed  oxides,  and  with 
other  proportions  of  the  metals  we  would  find  — 


*  Boicoe  A  Sohorlemmer'B  Ohemiatry.  8—1—84. 
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Metals. 

Oxides. 

Grama  Pb  +  Grams  Mg  » 

= Total. 

Grams  PbO  +  Grams  MgO 

»  Total. 

2.000 

None 

2.000 

2.1546 

None 

2.1546 

1.999 

.001 

If 

2.1686 

.0017 

2.1558 

1.998 

.002 

<f 

2.1625 

.0088 

2.1558 

1.997 

.008 

•c 

2.1514 

.0050 

2.1564 

J.996 

.004 

<* 

2.1508 

.0066 

2.1569 

and  so  on  to 

. 

None 

2.000 

€C 

None 

8.8168 

8.8168 

Notice  that  the  weight  of  the  mixed  oxides  increases  directly  and  nnilormly 
with  the  weight  ol  the  magnesium  in  the  alloy  and  inversely  with  that  of  the 
lead. 

The  above  table  might  be  extrapolated  to  show  the  exact  proportion  of  each 
metal  for  every  weight  of  the  oxides^  since  a  given  weight  of  oxide  can  be 
produced  from  only  one  combination  of  metals,  bnt  this  is  snperflaous  since  a 
simple  calculation  will  answer  the  same  purpose — for  example,  given  the 
weight  of  the  alloy  2  grams,  and  that  ol  the  oxides  2.8289  grams;  the 
difference^  .8289^  is  oxygen,  and  since  2  grams  of  lead  combine  with  only 
.1546  of  oxygen,  the  excess  of  .1748  gram  is  due  to  the  presence  ol  a  certain 
weight  of  magnesium  oxide.  Now^  since  1  gram  of  lead  combines  with  .0778 
ol  oxygen  and  1  gram  ol  magnesium  with  .6684  ol  oxygen,  the  difference, 
.5811,  is  to  1  gram  of  magnesium  as  .1748  is  to  the  weight  of  magnesium  in  the 
alloy,  that  is  to  .800  gram. 

In  general^  if  Xis  the  percentage  ol  one  metal  A  in  the  alloy,  and  T  the 
percentage  ol  the  other,  B;  a,  the  weight  of  the  oxygen  combiniog  with  100 
grams  of  the  metal  A:  5,  the  oxygen  combining  with  100  grams  of  the  metal  B; 
and  d,  the  found  weight  of  oxygen  combined  with  100  grams  of  the  alloy ; 
then — 

X=100  .^r:4  and  r=100 1ZL?L=  100— X. 
o— 6  b — a 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  greater  the  difference  between  the  atomic  weights  of 

the  metals  concerned,  the  less  is  the  correctness  of  the  result   affected  by 

errors  of  analysis. 

The  same  principle  is  applied  to  a  mixture  of  potassiam  and  sodium  ohlorldes  by  deter- 
mlpinir  the  chlorine,  to  barium  and  calcium  carbonate,  etc  Landls  *  gives  the  following 
general  formalae. 

Let  W  be  the  weight  of  a  mixture  of  two  salts ;  w  that  of  the  constituent  common  to 
both;  « the  weight  of  salt  containing  the  greatest  amount  of  common  constituent,  and  v 
that  containing  the  least;  a  the  weight  of  common  constituent  in  one  gram  of  a;,  and  b  that 
in  one  gram  of  y: 

Then«-'2^1^andy  =  !^p£For  W^x 
a— 5  b-^a 

Or  If  c  is  the  molecular  weight  of  x,  and  d  that  of  y;  and  V  the  calculated  weight  were 
all  the  common  constitutent  combined  with  the  base  of  Y: 

Then  x=»c  ^__  ^- ,  andy  =  fT— «. 

A  variation  in  practice  Is  that  of  determining  the  weights  of  the  common  constituent 
added  and  of  the  product  Thus,  a  solution  of  potassium  chloride  and  potassium  bromide 
is  titrated  by  silver  nitrate,  requiring  of  the  tltrsnd  a  volume  containing  a  grams  of 
metallic  silver;  the  precipitated  silver  chloride  and  bromide  is  weighed,  and  the  calcula- 
tion made  from  these  data.   The  formula X— 100 —^applies,  X  being  the  percentage 

of  potassltim  chloride  in  the  mixture;  a,  the  calculated  weight  of  chlorine  In  the  substance 
were  It  all  potaaaium  chloride;  5,  the  calculated  weight  of  bromine  in  the  substance  were 


•  Joum.  Amer.  Ghem.  Socy.  1806—182. 
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It  all  potasslam  bromide;  and  d,  the  dlfferenoe  between  the  weight  of  the  precipitate  and 
the  weight  of  silveiTiiBed  for  precipitation. 

The  principle  may  be  extended  to  three  elements  combining  with  a  fourth,  as  chlorine, 
bromine  and  iodine.  A  solatlon  containing  the  elements  is  divided  into  three  equal  parts 
and  each  precipitated  by  sllyer  nitrate.  One  precipitate,  made  up  of  AgCl  +  AgBr  +  Agl 
is  weighed ;  the  second  weighed  after  digestion  with  sodium  bromide  by  which  the  chlo- 
rine is  repli^ed  by  bromine  while  the  Agl  is  unaffected;  and  the  third  after  digestion  with 
sodium  iodide  which  leaves  the  precipitate  entirely  composed  of  silTcr  iodide. 

Let  a?  be  the  weight  of  AgCl,  and  a  its  molecular  weight. 
»  "  AgBr,   ••    5  " 

z  "  Agl,      «•    c  •• 

to  "  Agl  +  AgBr  +  AgCl  =  a?  +  y  +  «. 

iC  "  Agl  +  AgBr  +  AgBr. 

tv"  ••  Agl  +  Agl  +  Agl, 


Then 


— 6^^r-J  tf=-  — ^—ft—  -       fcH^S— ;  and^-iT'-       c-6 


And  generally,  when  two  bodies  or  constituents  thereof  have  a  common 
physical  attribute  varying  with  the  conditions  of  temperature,  etc.,  the  measure 
of  the  attribute  in  a  mixture  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  calculating  the  propor- 
tions of  the  bodies.    It  X  is  the  percentage  of  one  body  A;  T,  that  of  the 

other  B;   a%  a",  a'" « the  values  of  a  constant  of  A  under  different 

conditions;  b',   &",  b'"  ,  the  corresponding  yalnes  of  B;  and  d',  d'\ 

d'"  ........  the  corresponding  values  of  the  mixture;  then  X  i  T  :  i  b'  — 

^  .  d'  — a'  :  :  6"  — d"  ;  d"  — a"  :  :  etc. 

A  mixture  containing  among  other  constituents  two  having  a  common 
«lement  or  compound;  the  proportions  of  the  two  are  calculated  from  the 
formulae  — 

^     100(<l  — 6)+6Z,  ^      100  (d  — a) +aZ 

X=s — r and  X  == r — 

a  —  0  0  —  a 

where  Xand  y  are  the  percentages  of  the  two  constituents  and  Z  the  percent- 
age of  the  remainder  of  the  mixture ;  a  and  b,  the  proportions  of  the  common 
element  in  the  two  constituents^  and  d  the  proportion  in  the  mixture  as 
found  by  analysis.  For  example*  a  mixture  of  potassium  chromate,  potassium 
bichromate,  and  17  per  cent  of  other  alkali  salts,  analyzed  12.19  per  cent  of 
available  oxygen;  since  potassium  chromate  contains  12.85  per  cent,  and 
potassium  bichromate  16.80  per  cent  of  available  oxygen^  the  percentage  of  the 
former  compound  was  88.80,  and  of  the  latter  49.10  per  cent. 

E.  Volumetric  analysis— Normal  solutions.  To  prepare  a  normal  solution 
of  sodium  chloride  (58.50  grams  per  liter),  alK>ut  60  grams  of  common  salt  was 
dissolved  in  a  liter  of  water,  and  20  Cc.  of  the  solution  precipitated  by  silver 
nitrate  — 

NaCl  (58.50)  +  AgNOs  (169.96)  ==  AgCl  (148.87)  +NaN08. 

giving  2.940  grams  of  AgCl ;  at  this  rate  1000  Cc.  would  give  1^  X  2*9^0  ^  147 

grams,  and  the  proportion  of  NaCl  in  solution  Is  therefore  59.980  grams  since 
148.87  :  58.50  :  :  147  :  59.980. 

A  normal  solution  should  contain  58.500  grams  NaCl. 

This  solution  contains  59.981      '•         *< 


There  is  in  excess  therefore  1.481      *'        " 

We  may  consider  that  we  have  a  liter  of  strictly  normal  solution  containing 
an  additional  1.481  grams  of  NaCl,  and  the  problem  is  to  find  in  how  much 
water  this  excess  is  to  be  dissolved  to  make  it  of  normal  strength  —  in  other 
words,  how  much  water  is  to  be  added  to  the  liter  to  compensate  for  this  extra 
amount  of  NaCi.    It  is  25.8  Cc,  since  58.50  :  1000  :  :  1.481  :  25.8. 
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But  a  portion  of  the  original  solntion  was  nsed  In  making  tlie  test  by  silver 
nitrate,  so  from  the  remainder  of  the  liter  is  measured  say  950  Co.,  and  24  Cc. 
of  water  added  to  it,  since  1000  :  950  :  :  25.8  :  24. 

Stionld  the  original  solution  prove  weaker  than  normal  instead  of  stronger, 
the  proper  additional  weight  of  salt  to  be  dissolved  may  be  ascertained  by  a 
similar  calculation. 

It  is  often  convenient  to  make  np  two  solutions,  one  slightly  stronger,  the 
other  slightly  weaker  than  normal  and  mix  them  in  the  proper  proportions; 
this  avoids  In  great  measure  the  concentration  that  would  follow  the  dilution 
of  a  strong  solution   with  water  and   the  correction  therefor.    The  formula 

X=  1000 z  applies,  where  X  is  the  volume  of  the  stronger  solution  and 

a  —  0 

1000  —  X  that  of  the  weaker  to  be  united ;  a,  the  titre  of  the  stronger  solution 
and  5,  that  of  the  weaker;  and  d,  the  concentration  of  a  strictly  normal  solution. 
A  strong  solution  may  be  diluted  with  water  according  to  thlH  formula,  5  being 
of  course  zero. 

In  most  cases  it  will  answer  all  purposes  to  make  volumetric  solutions  only 
approximately  normal  and  allow  for  the  variation  In  the  calculation  of  results. 
The  corresponding  volume  of  a  strictly  normal  solution  is  found  by  multiplying 
the  volume  used  in  a  titration  by  a  factor  obtained  by  dividing  the  actual  con- 
tent by  the  normal  content. 

If  m  represents  the  weight  of  a  pare  reagent  to  be  dissolved  In  a  liter  of  water  to  form 

a  strictly  normal  solution  8,  then  =^  grams  will  exactly  combine  with  100  Oo.  of  any  other 

normal  eolation  8'  reacting  with  it;  but  shoald  the  reagent  contain  imparities  (of  each  a 
nature  as  not  to  react  wilh  8*),  then  the  number  of  cable  centimeters  of  S*  reqalred  ex- 

in 

presses  directly  the  peroentage  of  the  pure  reagent.  And  in  practice -Y-grams  of  a  com- 
mercial substance  may  be  dissolved  and  titrated ;  e,  g,^  when  10.792  grams  of  a  silver-copper 
alloy  Is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  titrated  by  normal  sodium  bromide,  the  number  of 
cubic  centimeters  gives  the  percentage  of  silver  without  further  calculation;  though  for 
practical  reasons  it  would  be  better  to  dissolve  1.0792  grams  and  titrate  by  a  dednormal 
solution. 

For  standardising  some  solutions  it  may  be  an  advantage  to  liberate  the  reacting  body 
In  situ  just  before  the  titration  by  means  of  a  second  standard  solution.  Thus,  for  stand- 
ardizing sodium  thiosulfate  solution  by  iodine  (page  129),  instead  of  weighing  the  pure 
Iodine,  to  a  solution  of  an  excess  of  potassium  iodide  is  added  a  measured  volume  of 
standard  potassium  bichromate  whose  strength  In  terms  of  Iron  is  known.  The  weight  of 
the  reacting  body  liberated  is  calculated  as  follows:  If  one  molecule  of  the  second  solu- 
tion liberates  a  molecular  weight  a  of  the  reacting  body,  and  also  reacts  with  a  mole- 
cular weight  b  of  the  standard ;  and  If  one  Cc.  of  tbe  second  solution  is  equivalent  to  c 
grams  of  the  standard;  and  the  volume  of  the  second  solution  used  is  V;  then  the  weight 

of  the  reacting  body  liberated  is  F  -^ .  Thus,  one  molecule  of  potassium  bichromate  lib- 
erates six  atoms  of  iodine  from  potassium  Iodide,  and  also  converts  six  atoms  of  iron  from 
the  ferrous  to  the  ferric  state;  if  one  Cc  of  standard  bichromate  is  equivalent  to  .0071 

gram  iron,  then  20  Cc  would  liberate  20  x  "^^^/g  ^^  '"  -^^^^  gram  Iodine. 

If  there  be  ascertained  the  relation  between  a  volumetric  solution  and  a  given 
chemical  compound,  from  the  ratio  of  their  combining  weights  may  be  cal- 
calated  not  only  the  corresponding  relation  between  the  solution  and  any  radi- 
cal of  the  compound,  but  also  that  of  any  other  combination  into  which  the 
radical  may  enter.  For  example^  if  one  cubic  centimeter  of  a  potassium  per- 
manganate solution  reacts  with  a  grams  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid  (H2C^4. 

2HsO^  126.04S),  it  is  also  equivalent  to  a  X  126068  S^^msof  the  anhydrous  acid 

88 
(HflCf04>  90.016)  and  to  a  X  126.048  Srams  of  the  CM4  radical.    And  should  a 
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precipitate  of  zinc  oxalate  be  decompoaed  by  Bulfnrlc  acid  and  the  acid  radical 
titrated  by  permanganate,  each  cable  centimeter  of  the  permanganate  redoced 

65.4  81.4 

will  represent  a  X  1^6.048  *""  ®'  **"^  f**'*)  ^'  «  X  fi^^o^  gaoDB    of    zinc 

oxide  (81.4). 

Similarly,  if  two  or  more  chemical  compounds  A*  A',  A", react  with  a 

volnmetric  solntion  S,  and  the  relation  between  8  and  A  la  known,  the  relation 

toA\A" may  be  calculated.    Let  a  be  the  molecnlar  weight  of  A;  b, 

the  coefficient  of  A  in  the  eqnation  expressing  the  reaction;  e,  the  coeiBclent 
of  the  molecole  of  the  reagent  of  8  in  the  equation;  and  to,  the  weight  of  A 
equivalent  to  one  cubic  centimeter  of  8:  and  let  a',  b',  <f^  and  vf  be  the  cor* 
responding  values  of  A!i  then 

w.a'.ft'.c 
a.€).(r 

For  example,  in  the  tItratioiiB  of  potasslam  nitrite  and  molybdenam  suboxide  by  potas- 
slua  permanganate,  the  equations  are 

SKsMnsOe  +  lOKNOl  +  IIHS8O4  -  lOHNOs + 7KiB04  +  4MnS04  +  6HsO. 
nSsM  nS08  +  6M0ISO19  +  5lHa804  »  0OMoOs  +  84Mn804  +  17£l804  +  61HsO. 

If  ono  cable  centimeter  of  permangennte  oxidises  say  .007  gram  of  KNOi,  it  Is  also 
eqjDlTalent  to  .00704  gram  of  MoisOu,  since 

.007X1*56X8X8 
*^"     86.16X10X17     ="'<^W. 

Empirical  standard  solutions.  To  escape  the  tedium  of  lengthy  calculations, 
these  are  made  up  to  express  directly  the  percentages  of  the  body  titrated  by 
the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  the  solution.  For  example,  in  the  determi- 
nation of  calcium  bicarbonate  In  the  analysis  of  a  natural  water,  to  prepare  a 
solution  of  such  a  strength  that  each  cubic  centimeter  shall  represent  one  grain 
of  calcium  carbonate  per  U.  8.  gallon  of  water  when  600  Oc.  is  titrated  by  the 
acid  and  lacmoid  indicator. 

One  grain  s=  .0648  gram,  and  one  gallon  a  8785  Oc.;  hence  .0648  :  8785  :  :  X  x 
600.    X— '  .00856  gram,  the  corresponding  weight  of  OaCOs  in  600  Oc 

Also,  CaCOs  (lOO.l)  :  HsSOa (98.086)  :  :  .00856  :  y.  y  » .00889,  the  weight  In 
grama  of  HsSOa  in  one  Oc.  of  the  proposed  standard  solution. 

One  liter  of  the  standard  solution  contains  1000  X  •00889  =>  8.890  grams. 
Hence  8.890  :  49.048  :  :  a  :  1000.  a  =171  Oc.,  the  Tolume  of  normal  sulfuric 
acid  containing  8.890  grams  of  HsS04.  Therefore,  if  171  Oc.  of  normal  sulfuric 
acid  be  diluted  to  one  liter  each  cubic  centimeter  will  represent  one  grain  of 
calcium  carbonate  as  above. 

Besidual  titration.  A  weight  of  1.121  grams  of  Impure  zinc  oxide  was  treated 
with  60  Oc.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  one  Oc.  containing  .0887  grams  of  H01|  and 
after  solution,  the  excess  of  acid  was  titrated  by  potassium  hydrate,  requiring 
28.4  Oc.,  one  Oc.  containing  .0498  grams  of  KOH.  What  is  the  percentage  of 
zinc  oxide  In  the  sample? 

60.0  Oc.  of  the  acid  contains  60.0  X  .0887  =  1.6860  grams  of  HOI. 
28.4  Oc.  of  the  alkali  contains  28.4  X  .0498  =  1.1658  grams  of  KOH. 

Oonsider  the  1.6860  grams  of  acid  divided  into  two  parts,  X,  the  weight  neu- 
tralized by  the  zinc  oxide,  and  T,  the  weight  neutralized  by  the  alkali;  then, 
since  one  molecule  of  KOH  combines  with  one  molecule  of  HOI, 

66.118  (KOH)  :  86.458  (HOl)  :  :  1.1668  :  T.     r  =  .7671  grams,  and 
X=  1.6850—  .7671  =  ,9279  grams. 

Two  molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid  combine  with  one  molecule  of  zinc  oxide, 
hence, 
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72.916  (2HC1)  :  81.4  (ZdO)  :  :  .9279  :  Z,  the  weight  of  the  zinc  oxide. 
ZX10OXl-]>3]>  =  92.42,  the  percentage  ol  zinc  oxide  in  the  sample;  it  is 
asaumed  that  there  was  no  other  compound  in  the  mixture  capable  of  neutral- 
izing the  acid. 

F.  Colorimetry.  When  there  are  dissolyed  the  weights  TFol  a  standard  and 
W  of  a  sample,  containing  respectively  a  and  Xper  cent  o(  a  chromogen,  and 
the  solutions  diluted  to  an  equal  depth  of  color,  then  measuring  respectiyely  V 
and  V  cubic  centimeters,  the  percentage  of  the  chromogen  of  the  sample  is 

found  from  the  formula  X=  y  ^, 

G.  To  calculate  the  weight  of  a  reagent  required  for  the  solution  or  precipi- 
tation of  a  given  body.  The  equation  of  the  reaction  is  written,  and  from  the 
combining  weights  the  proportion  Is  furnished.  If,  in  the  equation,  a  repre- 
sents the  combining  weight  of  the  compound  to  be  dissolved  or  precipitated ; 
b,  the  combining  weight  of  the  reagent;  e,  the  weight  of  the  sample  taken  for 

analysis;  and  x,  the  necessary  weight  of  the  reagent;  then  x=  ^'^ 


b 

For  example,  having  weighed  one  gram  of  Impure  potassium  chromate  for 

analysis,  and  desiring  to  know  how  much  crystallized  lead  acetate  to  use  for 

precipitating  the  chromic  acid;  from  the  equation  — 

KiCr04  (194.82)  -f  Pb  CCsHsOs^i.Saq  (879.016)  ==  PbCrOi  +  2KCsH808  +  HsO, 

we  see  that  879.016  grams  of  lead  acetate  precipitate  194.82  grams  of  potassium 

chromate.    The  potassium  chromate  in  the  sample  cannot  exceed  one  gram, 

879.016  X  1 
so  that  the  reagent  need  not  be  over  — j^i^ —  =  l-^W    grams  or  about  30 

cubic  centimeters  of  a  ten  per  cent  solution. 

Some  idea  can  generally  be  formed  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  constituent  to 
be  precipitated  and  the  precipitant  reduced  accordingly,  always  allowing  a 
slight  excess. 

H.  Gasometry.  The  volume  of  a  gas  or  mixture  of  gases  is  a  function  of 
its  temperature  and  the  pressure  upon  it,  and  usually  is  measured  at  the  tem- 
perature and  pressure  of  the  surrounding  air  at  the  time  of  reading,  and 
saturated  with  the  vapor  of  water.  It  has  been  agreed,  however,  that  all 
results  of  gas  analysis  shall  be  expressed  in  volumes  of  dry  gas  at  a  temper- 
ature of  zero  Cent,  under  a  pressure  of  760  Mm.  of  mercury.  The  conversion 
is  made  as  follows : 

1.  Aqueous  vapor  exerts  a  pressure  or  tension  varying  directly,  though 
not  uniformly,  with  the  temperature.  At  zero  it  equals  that  of  4.5  Mm.  of 
mercury^  and  at  40  ^ ,  54.9  Mm.  A  table  for  each  intermediate  degree  is  given 
under  Tables,  post, 

2.  The  volume  of  a  gas  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  pressure  upon  it — that 
is,  the  volume  times  the  barometric  pressure  divided  by  760  gives  the  volume 
at  760  Mm.  of  mercury. 

8.  A  gas  expands  from  zero  l-278rd  or  .00867  of  its  volume  for  each 
degree  Cent,  of  a  rise  in  temperature,  so  that  the  volume  as  read  multiplied 
by  278  and  the  product  divided  by  273 +  t^  (the  observed  temperature)  gives 
the  volume  at  zero. 

Hence  the  rules  — 

1.  From  the  observed  barometric  pressure,  less  the  difference  in  height, 
if  any^  between  the  mercury  in  the  trough  and  measuring  tube,  deduct  the 
tension  of  aqueous  vapor  at  the  observed  temperature. 

2.  Multiply  the  remainder  by  the  observed  volume  of  the  gas  and  divide 
the  prodQCt  by  760.  The  quotient  is  the  volume  of  dry  gas  at  a  pressure  of 
760  Mm.  of  mercury  at  t  ^ . 
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8.  Multiply  the  quotient  by  278,  and  divide  the  product  by  278  + 1.  Ttie  quo- 
tient is  the  Tolnme  of  dry  gas  at  760  Mm.  and  zero. 

Shortly,  11  V  is  the  Yolnme  and  d  the  density  of  a  gas  at  t  ®  and  b  Mm. 
pressure,  then  the  volume  V  and  the  density  d'  at  zero  and  760  Mm.  — 

^=  l+TMerr  750'"^  (f  =  (1(1.00867  0  ^ 

Tables  for  1.00867  t  when  t  is  between  2  ^  to  40O  Cent.,  and  for  —  when  b 

760 

is  between  10  and  840  Mm.  may  be  found  in  works  on  gas  analysis.* 
Having  the  analysis  of  a  mixed  gas  expressed  in  volumes  per  hundred,  to 

change  to  percentage  by  weight. 
Multiply  the  percentage  of  each  constituent  by  the  weight  of  one  cubic  cen^* 

timeter  of  the  gas  under  standard  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure. 

Divide  each  product  by  their  sum,  and  multiply  the  quotient  by  100. 
Thus, 

Percentage  Percentage 

by  volume.  by  weight. 

Carbon  monoxide 52.23 X  -001251=  .06684 X  IOOh-  .18767  =  47.46 

Carbon  dioxide 17. 10  X -001977=  .08381  ><  100 -h  .13767  =  24.66 

Nitrogen 80.67  X -001266  =  .08852 X  100 -h  .18767  =  27.98 

The  change  from  weight  to  volume  is  made  by  a  similar  calculation. 

I.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  mixture  of  two  bodies  which  coalesce  without 
inter-reaction  varies  directly  with  their  proportions  and  serves  to  determine 
the  percentage  of  each,  the  more  accurately  the  greater  the  difierence  between 
their  respective  densities.  If  It  be  known  that  any  two  mix  without  change  in 
.volume,  in  other  words,  that  the  curve  whose  ordinates  represent  units  or 
decimals  of  specific  gravity,  and  abscissae  the  relative  percentages  in  the  mix- 
ture, is  a  straight  line,  the  gravity  of  the  mixture  is  expressed  by  the  equation 

V'D'+  V"D" 
Dss yi   LTM —    where  V  and  F"  are  the  respective  volumes  of  the  com- 
ponents; D'andi>",  their  respective  densities;  and  D,  the  density  of  the 
mixture.    Conversely,  when  the  gravity  of  the  mixture  and  the  densities  of  the 
components  are  known,  the  volumes  composing  the  mixture  are 

D'-D"  D'  -^  D 

V'^  V"  ^TZTW    »°d  V"  =  F'  ^zny'  - 

And  the  weight  of  one  component  is  found  by  the  formula 
AT)" __  (SD "  -4- -4^ 

W'=^iy  j^,,_^,         ',  A  being  the  weight  of  the  mixture  in  air,  and 

B,  the  weight  in  water  (applied,  e.g.,  to  mixtures  of  minerals,  as  for  gold  in 
quartz,  galena  in calcite,  etc.). 

For  aqueous  solutions  of  metallic  salts  a  specific  formula  may  be  dedaced 
from  the  general  one  2>  =  1 -|- op -f  6p' — cp^i  for  example  one  for  potas- 
sium chloride  D  =  1  +  .00621 7p  +.00003574pS— 000000 18p>,  in  which  p  is  the 
percentage ,of  the  salt  in  solution,  and  a,  b,  and  e  are  empirical  coefficients 
determined  by  experiment. 

Formulae  for  the  calculation  of  specific  gravity  by  different  methods  are 
given  below.  The  principles  will  be  readily  understood  by  bearing  in  mind 
that  specific  gravity  is  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  a  body  to  that  of  an  equal 
volume  of  water  or  other  standard  taken  as  unity,  and  that  a  solid  immersed 
in  a  liquid  loses  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  the  liquid. 

*  Bledermann'H  Chemlker  Kalaoder,  15. 
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SOLIDS. 

A  solid  Insoluble  in  water  and  of  greater  gravity.    Speotflc  gravity »-  G. 
Weight  of  the  solid  In  air  =-  A,  A     _  g 

Weight  of  the  solid  In  water  m,B.  a  —  J3        ' 

By  Nleholson's  aerometer. 

Weight  to  be  added  to  npper  pan  to  sink  hydrometer  to  the  mark  »  A. 

Babstanoe  in  the  apper  pan,  the  weight  In  upper  pan  =>  B.  AjZ.  ^  =  G. 

Substance  in  lower  pan,  the  weight  In  upper  pan  =C,  C—  B 

By  the  speclfle  gravity  bottle  or  Hogarth's  flask,  etc 
Weight  of  Bubstanoe  In  air  «  A.  ^ 

Weight  of  flask  and  water  «» B.  A  -^-  B^c  "^  ^* 

Weight  of  flask,  substance  and  water  =  C. 

A  solid  Insoluble  In  water  but  lighter. 

Weigh  a  heavier  piece  of  metal  in  water,  attach  to  the  solid  and  weigh  both  In  water. 

Weight  of  the  substance  In  air  =A.  ^  * 

Weight  of  the  substance  and  metal  in  water = B.         ^—  j^-.^  =  G. 

Weight  of  the  metal  In  water  ==  C  '^ 

A  solid  heavier  or  lighter  than  water,  but  soluble  therein.  Select  another  fluid  of 
known  specific  gravity,  lighter  than  the  solid  and  having  no  solvent  action  upon  it;  e,g. 
snoll. 

Weight  of  the  solid  In  air  =  ^. 

Welsht  of  the  solid  In  oil  =  B,  AS    ^  ^ 

Specific  gravity  of  water  =  U  A  —  B 

Specific  gravity  of  oil        =  S. 

LIQUIDS. 

By  the  specific  gravity  fla^k. 
Weight  of  flank  alone  ^  A.  c—  A 

Weight  of  flask  and  water         -=  B.  ^_  ^  =  G. 

Weight  of  flask  and  the  liquid  ^  C. 

By  weighing  a  solid  In  water  and  ihe  liquid 
Weight  of  the  solid  in  the  air      =^  ^.  c—A 

Weight  of  the  solid  in  water       -=  B.         ^  ^^^a  =  ^• 
Weight  of  the  solid  In  the  liquid  ^  C. 

OASES.  (AIR  ^  1.) 

Weight  of  globe  filled  with  dry  air  =>  /«. 

Weight  of  vacuous  globe  =  B. 

Weight  of  globe  filled  with  dry  gas  =  C. 

C—  B 

~ — -  »  density  of  dry  gas  at  t^  Cent,  and  h  Mm.  barometer. 

A  —  B 

C-B        1+  .003885  <       780       ^       ,^      ,  ^ .,.« „      ^ 

JITb  X  rx.mm^   ^  "T  "  ^^^•"y  *'  ^^  *»<*  ^^  Mm.  barometer. 

To  dilute  a  volume  r  of  a  solution  of  a  specific  gravity  5  to  a  specific  gravity  S* ;  the 
volume  of  water  to  be  added  to  F  is  r,  and 

S  —  .<?• 


To  convert  the  specific  gravity  8  of  a. substance  at  T^  Cent  against  water  at  7^^,  to 
gravity  5'  at  t°  against  water  at  <'°.  Let  C  be  the  coefllcient  of  expansion  of  the  substance 
for  one  degree;  V,  the  volume  of  one  gram  of  water  at  7*^;  and  P,  the  volume  at  t***; 

r*  8. 
then  S'  =  p qrpTtZTrfc"  • 

1q  an  aqueous  solatlon  of  a  volatile  Uqoid  and  non-volatile  matter  (as  a  solu- 
tion of  alcohol  and  extractive),  the  Tolnme  of  the  former  may  be  determined 
from  the  difference  in  specific  gravity  before  and  after  its  removal  by  evapora- 
tion. A  measured  yolnme  Fof  the  solatlon  of  the  specific  gravity  G  is  boiled 
until  the  volatile  body  is  expelled,  the  solution  cooled  and  made  up  to  the 
original  volume  F  with  water,  and  the  specific  gravity  Q'  again  observed.    If 
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the  gravity  of  the  Tolatile  body  is  G",  then  its  proportion  by  yolnme  o  in  the 
original  miztnre  is  v  s=  — QjrzTT^'    '^^^^  formula  is  applicable  only  wh^re 

no  contraction  occurs  on  mixing  the  volatile  liquid  with  the  solution,  other- 
wise a  correction  must  be  applied  since  the  volume  of  water  added  after  boiling 
will  be  less  than  the  volume  of  the  volatile  liquid. 

Denslmetric  methods.  In  these  a  precipitate  is  weighed  while  in  suspension 
in  water  or  a  solution.  Obviously  when  a  precipitate  is  introduced  into  a  given 
fixed  volume  of  water  or  a  solution,  the  weight  of  the  latter  is  increafled  by  the 
weight  of  the  precipitate  and  diminished  by  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  water 
or  the  solution  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  precipitate.  Let  x  be  the  weight  of 
the  precipitate;  a,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  dry  precipitate;  5,  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  solution  at  (  ^ ,  the  temperature  of  the  experiment;  c,  the  volume 
held  by  the  picnometer  at  t  ^  ;  d,  the  weight  of  the  volume  c  of  the  aolntioa 
with  the  precipitate  in  suspension ;  then 

(i  =  5{c )4-«>  whence  %  =  — ^   *".     ■ 

Where  a  precipitate  is  formed  in  a  liquid  and  a  portion  of  the  latter  with- 
drawn for  further  analysis,  the  ratio  of  the  part  to  the  total  liquid  can  be  found 
as  follows.  Let  the  total  weight  of  the  liquid,  precipitate  and  fiask  containing 
them  be  A;  after  drawing  oft  a  part  of  the  clear  liquid,  the  total  weight  of  the 
remaining  liquid,  precipitate  and  flask  be  B:  the  remaining  liquid  is  filtered,  the 
precipitate  washed,  ignited  and  weighed,  its  weight  beinj;  C;  and  the  weight 
of  the  fiask  alone  is  D.  Then  the  weight  of  the  whole  of  the  clear  liquid  is 
^  —  (C  +  D),  and  the  weight  of  the  portion  withdrawn  Is  ii  —  J3.    Hence 

A.  —  S 
the  ratio  of  the  liquid  withdrawn  to  the  whole  liquid  is  -^ 77>— TTkT •     "^^^^ 

xL  —  Qv  -f-  JJ) 

formula  is  only  correct  where  nothing  is  dissolved  from  the  precipitate  on 
washing  with  water. 

J.  In  technical  analysis,  especially  organic,  there  are  many  mixtures  that 
cannot  be  separated  by  any  of  the  known  methods,  or  but  imperfectly,  yet  by 
computations  from  data  obtained  by  various  transmutations  and  the  determi- 
nation of  constants  under  different  condition**,  the  proportions  of  the  constitu- 
ents may  be  arrived  at  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  accuracy.  It  would 
occupy  too  much  space  to  detail  any  number  of  examples^  but  the  following 
will  indicate  the  general  trend  of  schemes  of  this  kind. 


The  flrit  Is  the  method  of  Mebns  for  mlxtnreB  of  sodiam  (or  potassium)  carbonate  and 
bicarbonate. 

Two  equal  weights,  A  and  B,  of  the  sample  are  dissolved  In  cold  water.  A  Is  titrated  by 
normal  acid  and  methyl  orange  for  the  total  alkali,  reqairlng  a  Oo.  of  acid.  To  B  Is  added 
normal  sodlam  hydrate  (perfectly  free  from  carbon  dioxide  and  baryta)  in  qoantity  b  Ccs. 
exactly  equivalent  to  a  Cc.  of  the  acid,  and  also  an  excess  of  neutral  barium  chloride. 
The  precipitated  barium  carbonate  Is  Altered  off,  and  the  filtrate  titrated  by  normal  acid, 
requiring  o  Oc.  From  these  volumes  are  calculated  the  relative  proportions  of  monocar- 
bonate  and  bicarbonate  In  the  mixture. 

To  more  readily  understand  the  reactions  and  calculation  let  us  consider  what  o  would 
amount  to 

1.  Were  the  sample  entirely  sodium  monocarbonate.  Here,  since  SNaOH  Is  equivalent 
to  2HC1,  the  reactions  would  be 

A.  NasCOs  +  2H01  (a)  =  2yaCl  +  HsOOs;  and 

B.  NssCOs  +2NaOH  (5)  +  BaOls— 2Na01  +  BaCOs  +  SNaOH  (5),  and  o  would  be  ezaatly 

equal  to  a. 
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2.  Were  the  sample  entirely  Bodiom  bicarbonate.    Here  the  reactions  woald  be 

A.  NasCOs.HiCOs  +2HC1  (a)  =^  SNaCl  +  3II2CO3,  and 

B.  The  caostlc  alkali  abstracts  one -half  of  the  COs  from  the  bicarbonate  — 

Na9COs.Hs0O8  +  2NaOH  —  SNa^COs  +  2HsO ;  and  with  barinm  chloride. 

SNasCOs  +  3BaCls»  4Na01  +  2BaC08. 

The  filtrate  is  exactly  neatral  and  c  is  zero. 
S.  Hence  100  per  cent  of  monocarbonate  is  shown  when  c  equals  a,  and  100  per  cent  of 
bicarbonate  when  0  equals  zero.  The  difference  between  a  and  c  in  a  determination  Is  a 
▼olome  of  normal  acid  equal  to  the  volume  of  normal  sodium  hydrate  reacting  with  the 
bicarbonate.  This  yolnme  In  cubic  centimeters  times  .040098  ( the  weight  of  sodium  hydrate 
in  one  cubic  centimeter  of  the  normal  solution)  is  the  weight  d  of  sodium  hydrate  react- 
taig;  and  since  Nas00s.Bs0O8  (168.116)  +  2NaOH  (80.116)  »  2NasC08  +  2H2O,  from  the  pro- 
portion 108.116  :  80.116  :  iX  :d  may  be  calculated  X,  the  weight  of  sodium  bicarbonate  la 
the  sample. 


For  the  analysis  of  crude  soda- lyes  that  contain  sodium  carbonate,  hydrate,  sultde, 
sulfite  and  thiosulfate,  a  yolumetrio  method  is  due  to  Kalmann  and  Spueller.*  The 
method  Is  based  on  the  insolubility  of  barium  sulfite  and  solubility  of  the  thiosulfate,  and 
precipitation  of  a  sulfide  by  sine  in  alkaline  solutions. 

TlY^  equal  yolumes  of  the  liquid  are  measured  and  titrated  as  follows  by  normal  add 
and  dectnormal  Iodine  solutions. 

A,  By  acid  and  methyl  orange,  neutralizing  the  carbonatBt  tu^flde,  hydrate  and  one-ha^  of 

the  tulflU  (sodium  bisulfite  is  neutral  to  methyl  orange). 

B,  By  iodine,  reacting  with  the  nc{|fcfo,  nUftie,  and  tllioitt^fate. 

C,  The  sulfide  Is  precipitated  by  a  zinc  salt,  the  zinc  sulfide  filtered  off,  and  the  filtrate 

acidified  and  titrated  by  Iodine;  there  are  oxidized  the  tu^tenndihiowl/ate, 

D,  The  sulfite  Is  precipitated  by  barium  chloride,  and  the  filtrate  titrated  by  aold;  there 

are  neutralised  the  hydraie  and  tulfide, 
M,  The  sulfite  is  precipitated  by  barium  chloride,  the  solution  filtered,  and  the  filtrate 

acidified  and  titrated  by  iodine ;  there  are  oxidized  the  tulfide  and  tMom^fait, 
Oombining  the  above  data  we  obtain  the  yolumes  of   the  acid  and  iodine  solutions 
corresponding  to  the  following:  — 

B.  NasS  +  NasSOs  +  KasStOs )        p\  The  difference  is  iodine  solution 

^.  NaJS  +Nai8jOS' ^     equivalent  to  the  NaaSOs. 

E,  Nas8  +Kaa808  +  Na98s08{     ^  j  The  difference  is  iodine  solution 

(7.  NasSOs -f  NasSsOs  > i     equivalent  to  the  NaaS. 

E.  NstS  +  NasSsOs )  \^S  ^^^e  difference  is  iodine  solution 

G.  NsfS  » <     equivalent  to  the  NasS208. 

D.  NaiS  +  NaOH  j  j  (  Tbe  difference  is  acid  solution 

jQ- NajS  J i     equivalent  to  the  NaOH. 

A,  Nai(X)8  +  NasS  +  NaOH  + 1  NajSOs )  ,  ^^     ^_  ,        .^       w. 

2  (  -  j  The  difference  is  acid  -  solution 

D+£.  NaSS  +  NaOH  +  I  NasSOs  1  ^     equivalent  to  the  NaaOOs. 

20  2 

In  computing  I  only  one-tenth  of  O  is  subtracted  from  D  since  the  iodine  solution  is 
decinomai  while  the  acid  solution  is  normal;  similarly  in  computing  J,  one -tenth  of  one- 
ball  of  ^is  subtracted. 


Qiven  a  mixture  containing  the  three  sugars,  sucrose,  dextrose,  and  levulose;  an 
aqueous  solution  Is  clarified  and  diluted  to  a  definite  volume,  and  three  aliquot  parts,  A, 
B,  and  0  are  withdrawn.  Each  part  is  boiled  with  Fehling's  solution  (,vide  Sugar), 
producing  a  precipitate  of  cuprous  oxide,  as  follows  ~ 

A.  Directly.  The  precipitate  Is  a  grams  of  cuprous  oxide  from  the  reaction  with  the 
dextrose  an^  levulose,  sucrose  having  no  action  on  Fehling's  solution. 

B.  After  conversion  of  the  sucrose  into  equal  parts  of  dextrose  and  levulose  by  Inver- 
sioa  by  a  dilute  acid ;  the  precipitate  is  b  grams  of  cuprous  oxide  coming  from  the  reaction 
with  the  original  dextrose  and  levulose,' and  the  dextrose  and  levulose  from  the  sncroso. 

0.  After  destruction  of  the  levulose  by  heating  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid ; 


*  Dlngl.  Polyt.  Joum.  264— 4S6. 
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this  also  inTortfl  the  sucrose  and  destroys  the  leYulose  formed.  There  Is  precipitated  e 
grams  of  cnprons  oxide  from  the  reaction  with  the  original  dextrose  and  the  dextrose 
from  the  sucrose. 

Calling  the  weight  of  the  original  dextrose  2>  and  levulose  L,  and  the  dextrose  from  the 
sucrose  JD*  and  the  levnlose  £* ;  then  the  weight  of  the  precipitate 
From  D  -\-  L  ^  a 

"     D      i  +  !>'  4  £'  -  6 
"      D  .  D'  -  e 

•'      l>'^i'-2i:>'  -6  — a 

LA'L'  =-  6  ~  c 


«« 


"    jy  =  -I  (6— o) 


It 


J)  =c— i(6  — a). 

«•      L  =  a— [c  — 1(6  — a)] 

Now,  one  gram  of  cuprous  oxide  results  from  the  reaction  with  either  .280  gram  dex- 
trose, .25S  gram  levnlose,  or  .262  gram  Inverted  sucrose;  and  one  gram  of  inverted  sucrose 
results  from  the  inversion  of  .850  gram  sucrose;  hence 

.95 
(5  —  a)  X  ~2^  »  weight  of  sucrose  In  the  mixture. 

[c—  2  (6  —  a)  X  -^  =  weight  of  dextrose  In  the  mixture, 
(a  —  [o  —  (6  —  a)])  X   233  ^  weight  of  levulose  In  the  mixture. 


A  number  of  organic  and  Inorganic  compounds  are  quantitatively  oxidised  by  potas- 
slum  permanganate  in  an  alkaline  solution,  the  permanganate  breaking  up  in  this  way  — 
KaO+SMnOfi+SO,  the  blnoxlde  of  manganese  precipitating  as  a  fine  hydrated  powder, 
and  the  three  atoms  of  oxygen  acting  to  oxidise  the  organic  compound. 

A  determination  by  this  reaction  may  be  done  by  (1)  filtering  off  the  manganese  bln- 
oxlde and  determining  Its  weight  by  a  gravimetric  or  volumetric  process;  or  (S),  having 
used  a  known  volume  of  standard  permanganate  solution  for  the  operation,  to  filter 
through  asbestos  and  determine  the  unreduced  permanganate  in  the  filtrate  by  a  vola- 
metrlc  titration .  In  either  case  the  weight  of  the  organic  compound  is  learned  by  a  simple 
calculation. 

A  more  expeditious  plan  Is  (8)  to  employ  a  known  volume,  a  moderate  excess,  of 
standard  permanganate  for  the  determination,  then,  without  filtering,  to  run  In  a  known 
volume,  an  excess,  of  a  standard  reducing  solution,  this  reducing  both  the  excess  of  per- 
manganate and  the  precipitated  manganese  blnoxlde ;  finally  the  excess  of  the  reducing 
solution  is  determined  by  titration  by  standard  permanganate. 

The  calculation  for  the  last  named  process  can  be  made  In  several  ways  of  which  two 
are  given  below.  Taking  sodium  thlosulfate  as  an  example,  the  reaction  between  It  and 
potassium  permanganate  Is  expressed  by  the  equation  — 

(1).  6Xa2Ss08.5aq  +  8EaO.(MnO)S.O0-f  2HsO  »  16MnOs  +  6Na9804  +  6E88O4  +  4EOH  +  6aq. 
Of  the  40  atoms  of  available  oxygen  of  the  permanganate,  16  go  to  form  MnOs  and  34  to 
oxidize  the  thlosulfat^. 

On  now  adding  sulfuric  acid  and  an  excess  of  a  standard  solution  of  ferrous  sulfate  to 
the  turbid  liquid,  first  the  excess  of  the  permanganate  Is  reduced  — 
(2).  lOFeSO  4+  EsO.(MnO)2.0«  +  8HSSO4  »  5Fe9(S04)8  +  Es804  +  2MnS04  -f  8HaO. 
then  the  manganese  blnoxlde  Is  dissolved  — 
(8).  2FeS04  +  MnOs  +  2H8SO4  =  Fes(S04)8  -f  Mn804  -f-  2H2O. 

Finally  the  excess  of  ferrous  sulfate  Is  titrated  by  standard  permanganate  of  the  same 
strength  as  originally  used,  as  per  equation  (2)  above. 

A.  Calling  the  original  volume  of  permanganate  solution  0,  and  the  volume  used  In 
the  final  titration  d,  then  the  total  volume  used  Is  e  -f  d  cubic  centimeters. 

Now  this  volume  c  +  d  contains  a  certain  weight  of  potassium  permangaqate  and  this 
a  certain  proportion  of  available  oxygen.  The  available  oxygen  we  may  consider  as 
divided  Into  two  parts ;  one  part  goes  to  oxidize  the  ferrous  sulfate  to  ferric  sulfate,  the 
other  to  oxidize  the  thlosulfate  as  In  equation  (1)  above.  This  will  be  evident  when  the 
rationale  of  the  process  is  considered.  On  mixing  the  permanganate  and  thlosulfate 
solutions,  the  oxygen  of  the  original  volame  of  permanganate  divides  ln*o  three  parts; 
the  first  part  (A)  oxidises  the  thlosulfate  to  sulfate;  the  second  part  (B)  unites  with 
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MnO  to  form  MnOs;  the  tbird  (C),  that  of  the  excess  of  permangftnato,  remains  onsepa- 
rated.  Now,  on  adding  the  ferroas  eolation,  the  oxygen  of  (B)  pins  (0)  plus  that  of  the 
pernumganate  nsed  In  the  titration  react  with  the  iron  to  exactly  convert  it  to  ferric 
sulfate. 

We  have  therefore  to  calculate  the  ayallabie  oxygen  in  the  total  permanganate  and  sub- 
tract from  It  the  part  required  to  oxidise  the  ferrous  sulfate;  the  remainder  is  the 
oxygen  taken  up  by  the  thiosnlfate,  from  which  the  weight  of  the  latter  can  be  calculated. 

1.  From  equation  (2)  we  see  that  ten  atoms  of  Iron  react  with  Ave  atoms  of  oxygen; 

^that  Is,  In  the  ratio  of  10  X  06  to  5  x  16,  or  as  7  to  1.    Hence  -=  of  the   weight  a  of  iron 

oxidlased  by  one  cubic  centimeter  of  the  permanganate  solution  gives  the  weight  of  avail- 
able oxygon  \fi,  one  cubic  centimeter  of  the  permanganate  solution.    And  the  total  volume 

of  permanganate  solution  used  contains   •  .a  ,ic  +  d)  grams  of  available  oxygen. 

2.  Now,  If  in  the  volume  of  ferrous  solution  added  there  are  h  grams  of  iron,  then  -~  ,b 

will  be  the  weight  of  available  oxygen  of  the  permanganate  required  to  oxidize  the  iron. 

3.  Therefore  -=  .a  .(c  -f  <<)  —  -^  •&  —  the  weight  of  oxygen  reacting  with  the  thlosolfate. 

4.  From  equation  (1)  we  learn  that  six  molecules  of  thiosnlfate  (6  X  248.32  ==>  1489.92) 
react  with  84  atoms  of  oxygen  of  the  permanganate  (24  x  16  »  884) .    Hence  one  gram  of 

1489.92 
oxygen  oozresponds  to     ^    grams  of  thiosnlfate. 

-=  .o .(c  +  rf)  —  ^  .6y  X   -^^=  X=i  the   weight  of  crystallized  sodium 

thiosnlfate  in  the  material  analyzed.    This  may  be  reduced  to  X  »  .5643  (a.o  +  a.d  —ft). 

B.  A  somewbat  similar  calculation  Is  as  follows.  It  is  based  on  the  principles  that  cer- 
tain proportional  weights  of  oxygen  are  required  to  oxidize  respectively  one  gram  of 
thlosulfate  to  sodium  sulfate  (in  an  acid  solution),  and  one  gram  of  iron  from  ferrous  sol- 
fate  to  ferric  sulfate,  the  proportions  shown  by  the  equations  — 

4EsMn808  4-  6Nas8208.6aq  +  7Hs804  »  5Na2S04  +  4K28O4  +  8Mn804  -f  7HiO;  and 
4EsMjis06  -f  40FeSO4  +  32Hs804  »  20Fe8(8O4)8  +  4K2SO4  +  6Mn804  +  82HsO. 

From  these  equations  It  is  seen  that  four  molecules  of  permanganate  oxidize  respect' 
Ively  Ave  moleeules  of  thiosnlfate  and  40  atoms  of  iron.  Hence  one  cubic  centimeter  of 
permanganate  solution  will  oxidize  Iron  and  thioeulfate  in  the  ratio  of  40  X  66  to  6  x 
24&S2;  or.  If  one  cubic  centimeter  of  permanganate  solution  oxidizes  a  grams  of  iron,  it 

5  X  248.82 
Will  oxidize  a  X  ~4irx"66  «"""«  o'  thlosulfate. 

If  e  cubic  cenXimeters  of  permanganate  solution  oxidizes  the  volume  of  ferrous  solution 
added,  and  o  +  d  is  the  total  volume  of  permanganate  solution  used,  then  e  -\-  d^e\%  the 
volume  of  permanganate  solution  oxidizing  the  thlosulfate. 

Hence  a  X    7^.Z7,1  X  («  +  <2  —  «)  =>  X  »  the  weight  of  orystaUlaed  thiosnlfate.    More 

40  X  00 

oonvenlently  expressed,  X  =  .5643  M.io  +  d^e). 
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CHAPTER  9, 

ERRORS  AND  PRECAUTIONS. 

On  flnlshiDg  the  calculation  of  an  analysis  there  may  arise  two  qaestions: 
how  nearly  should  the  results  agree  with  those  deduced  from  the  formula,  or 
otherwise  ascertained,  to  be  considered  satisfactory?  and  to  what  cause 
should  a  failure,  manifest  or  inferential^  be  attributed? 

It  Is  plain  that,  as  a  general  proposition,  the  first  question  admits  of  no 
answer;  for  although  depending  primarily  on  the  Intrinsic  accuracy  of  the 
method  employed,  yet  the  correctness  of  every  determination  is  contingent  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  skill  of  the  analyst,  the  care  and  attention  given  at  the  vari- 
ous stages  of  the  analysis,  and  other  conditions.  So  that  no  general  rule  can  be 
laid  down,  even  approximately.  As  to  the  methods  themselves,  the  most  accur- 
ate are  capable,  when  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  care  In  every  respect,  of 
affording  results  within  a  variation  of  not  over  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  grading 
down  to  those  where  an  Inaccuracy  as  high  as  five  or  ten  per  cent  Is  not 
uncommon. 

Perhaps  the  best  criterion  Is  to  be  found  in  the  test-analyses  appended  to 
the  origloal  description  of  the  methods  (which  should  always  be  consulted 
when  possible),  however  to  be  accepted  at  times  with  some  allowance  for  the 
natural  ioclinatlon  of  the  deviser  to  excuse  and  suppress  the  more  unfavorable 
results. 

And  to  the  second  query  only  a  like  indeflnite  reply  can  be  made.  Assum- 
ing that  the  method  of  analysis  followed  is  unimpeachable,  one  should  first 
repeat  the  calculations ;  then  examine  each  precipitate  (always  to  be  preserved 
until  the  entire  analysis  is  floished)  to  learn  whether  It  is  of  the  assumed  com- 
position and  for  Impurities  from  foreign  sources  or  In  the  form  of  other  con- 
stituents of  the  sample  that  have  been  imperfectly  separated ;  then  the  strength 
and  parity  of  the  reagents  used;  and  lastly  the  substance  analyzed  In  respect  to 
purity  and  freedom  from  moisture.  If  none  of  the  above  Is  found  defective, 
the  analyst  Is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  faulty  manipulation  at  some  stage 
has  been  responsible,  and  his  only  recourse  is  a  repetition  of  the  entire 
analysis. 

Outside  of  defects  in  the  method  itself,  the  errors  most  likely  to  be  incurred 
In  the  course  of  an  analysis  may  be  recounted  as  follows : 

1.  A  defect  In  the  sample.  Although  directions  for  sampling  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  sample  are  not  commonly  Included  In  the  brief  of  a  method,  yet 
the  importance  of  properly  conducting  these  operations  cannot  be  too  mucb 
emphasized.  Discrepancies  in  analyses  of  one  material  that  are  due  solely 
to  an  Imperfect  sample  are  frequently  charged  to  the  remissness  of  the  chemist 
or  a  faulty  method.  Within  the  observation  of  the  author,  the  great  majority 
of  the  variances  among  chemists  have  arisen  from  Ignorance  or  carelessness 
In  this  respect. 

In  general,  the  irregular  distribution  of  the  various  constituents  In  animal 
and  vegetable  matter  and  heterogeneous  materials  both  natural  and  artificial, 
and  the  effects  of  Imperfect  mixing,  liquation  and  segregation  in  manufac- 
tured products  demand  the  greatest  care  in  the  selection  of  what  is  to  be  a 
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lepresentative  sample.  Personal  supervision  ol  the  operation  of  sampling  by 
the  chemist  himself  is  always  desirable. 

In  the  analysis  of  a  complex  powder  it  mnst  be  seen  to  that  the  particles  are 
well  intermixed  before  weighing  out  the  portion  for  analysis^  and  that  the 
heavier  particles  have  not  sifted  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  mix  a  powder  by  rolling  it  to  and  fro  on  a  paper,  then  flatten  the  pile  to  a  thin 
layer  and  gather  a  little  here  and  there  until  enough  is  collected  for  the 
analysis. 

The  expediency  of  grinding  an  ore  or  mineral  to  a  uniformly  fine  powder, 
whether  it  Is  to  be  resolved  by  an  acid  or  fluxed,  will  soon  be  learned  by  ex- 
perience, the  rapidity  and  completeness  of  the  subsequent  decomposition  well 
repaying  the  labor  of  a  thorough  trituration.  Illustrations  are  found  in  cer- 
tain native  silicates  of  which  the  silica  separates  and  gelatinizes  at  once  on 
treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  coarse  particles  are  inclosed  by  the 
silica  and  protected  from  further  action  of  the  acid;  similarly  alloys  contain- 
ing tin,  on  treatment  with  nitric  acid  the  metastannic  acid  left  Insoluble  retains 
less  of  the  other  metals  In  proportion  as  the  alloy  was  finely  divided. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  grinding  changes  tbe%mount  of 
moisture  in  a  sample  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  that  oxidation  may  occur 
even  in  apparently  stable  inorganic  compounds  —  Craig*  has  remarked  that  a 
noticeable  oxidation  attends  the  grinding  of  pyrite  in  an  agate  mortar. 

The  chemist  may  receive^  for  analysis  a  solid  that  has  become  superficially 
altered  in  some  way  (as  a  bar  of  soap  containing  much  less  water  at  the  surface 
than  within),  and  in  taking  from  it  a  portion  for  the  analysis,  a  question  may 
arise  as  to  the  propriety  of  including  or  rejectiag  the  parts  that  have  suffered 
alteration.  Or  a  sample  may  be  received  containing  matters  of  such  a  nature 
that  a  doubt  may  be  entertained  as  to  whether  they  formed  an  integral  part  of 
the  original  or  were  accidentally  included  during  the  collection  or  transl>orta- 
tion  of  the  sample.  A  decision  in  matters  of  this  ^ind  must  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  chemist. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  analyze  an  unstable  organic  mixture  for  solution 
as  early  after  receipt  as  possible.  Alterations  in  composition,  induced  by 
exposure  to  air  and  moisture,  bacilli  aud  ferments,  the  escape  of  gases,  absorp- 
tion by  containers,  etc.,  may  cause  a  considerable  difference  in  the  results  of 
analyses  made  at  intervals  more  or  less  protracted.  The  same  is  true,  though 
to  a  less  extent,  of  course,  of  certain  inorganic  mixtures. f  If  It  is  imprac- 
ticable to  begin  the  analysis  at  once,  a  preservative  may  perhaps  be  com- 
pounded with  the  sample,  of  a  nature  and  in  a  quantity  that  will  not  interfere 
with  the  subsequent  analysis.  The  age,  mode  of  preservation,  material  of 
the  container  and  protection  afforded,  any  evidences  of  an  attempt  at  tam- 
pering, etc,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  sample  should  be  recorded  on 
receipt  for  future  reference. 

In  the  preparation  for  analysis  of  chemical  compounds  one  should  guard 
particularly  against  mother-Uquor  inclosed  in  cavities  of  crystals,  oxidation 
from  exposure  to  the  air,  and  adhering  moisture ;  and  the  partial  dissociation 
of  double  salts  on  crystallization  is  more  common  than  is  generally  supposed. 

2,  Imperfect  weighing  and  measuring.  If  the  analytical  balance  is  used 
by  more  than  one  operator  its  equilibrium  and  general  condition  mnst  be 
seen  to  before  each  weighing.  The  weights  should  be  tested  from  time  to 
time,  the  intervals  depending  on  the  frequency  of  their  use  and  the  care  given 
te  their  preservation. 


•  Jonrn.  Anal.  AppL  Ohem.  1802—46. 
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All  weighings  of  glass  or  metal  containers  are  only  to  be  regarded  as  flnal 
after  a  safflclent  time  has  elapsed  for  them  to  acquire  the  temperature  of 
the  balance-case.  According  to  Miller,*  on  wiping  a  small  flask  with  a  linen 
cloth  in  very  dry  weather,  an  electric  charge  was  generated  which  required 
.080  gram  in  the  opposite  pan  to  restore  equilibrium,  the  charge  requiring 
considerable  time  for  entire  dissipation. 

A  correction  Is  to  be  made  in  the  most  accurate  weighings  for  the  buoyancy 
of  the  air  (page  89) ;  for  solids  and  liquids  the  loss  is  too  small  to  be  con- 
sidered In  general  work^  though  for  gases  it  cannot  be  neglected. 

The  weight  of  a  material  best  suited  for  the  determination  of  a  constitu- 
ent Is  fixed  by  several  conditions.  The  general  rule  holds  that  the  greater  the 
weight  the  less  is  the  result  changed  by  the  constant  unavoidable  errozs  of 
analysis.  Bzceptlons  where  the  use  of  large  amounts  are  restrained^  are 
some  solutions  containing  a  constituent  that  Is  slowly  decomposed  at  the  heat 
of  evaporation,  and  consequently  the  evaporation  must  be  conducted  both 
with  expedition  and  at  a  low  temperature.  Similarly,  a  liquid  that  leaves  a 
residue  on  evaporation  that  consists  mainly  of  organic  matter  with  a  small 
proportion  of  inorganic  salts;  on  subsequently  burning  off  the  carbon  of  a  large 
residue  the  heat  of  combustion  may  rise  so  high  as  to  fuse  or  volatilize  the 
inorganic  matter.  These  objections  may  be  overcome  of  course  by  providing 
dishes  and  crucibles  of  a  suitable  shape  and  adequate  size. 

The  exactness  to  which  a  residue  or  precipitate  should  be  weighed  depends 
largely  on  the  intrinsic  accuracy  of  the  method,  the  skill  and  care  with  which 
the  analysis  is  prosecuted,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  the  weight  of 
substance  taken  for  analysis.  In  general,  it  is  unnecessary  to  weigh  closer 
than  one  milligram.  There  are  a  few  exceptions,  e.  ^.,  in  the  flre  assay 
of  gold  ores  where  the  gold  button  must  be  weighed  with  the  greatest  accuracy; 
on  the  other  hand,  for  the  ordinary  run  of  gold  ores,  taking  as  high  as  thirty 
grams  for  the  crucible  assay,  an  error  of  a  few  centigrams  of  the  weight  of 
the  ore  has  no  practical  significance. 

In  duplicate  or  triplicate  determinations  it  is  advisable  .that  the  portions  of 
substance  weighed  for  a  determination  should  differ  somewhat  in  weight  as  the 
effect  of  a  constant  error  in  the  analysis  is  more  easily  detected  than  if  the 
weights  were  Identical. 

The  space  occupied  by  a  precipitate  or  Insoluble  residue  of  moderate  bulk  in 
a  solution  of  definite  volume  Is  often  negligible  In  ordinary  analyses,  for  many 
apparently  voluminous  precipitates  are  so  attenuated  that  they  really  displace 
but  little  of  the  liquid;  If  the  bulk  Is  considerable,  however,  a  correction  must 
be  made. 

In  volumetric  analysis  the  error  ordinarily  incurred  in  measuring  a  liquid  is 
undoubtedly  greater  than  in  weighing  the  substance,  but  as  it  is  not  with  the 
liquid  itself  that  we  are  concerned  but  the  reagent  dissolved  therein,  it  is  plain 
that  the  effect  of  errors  ift  measurement  can  be  reduced  indefinitely  by  decreas- 
ing the  ratio  of  the  reagent  to  the  volume  of  water  holding  it  in  solution  —  in 
other  words,  the  more  dilute  the  solution  the  less  care  need  be  taken  in  meas- 
uring it.  On  the  other  hand  the  more  dilute  the  solution  the  greater  the  vol- 
ume needed  to  bring  out  the  end  reaction  of  a  titration  distinctly,  so  that  there 
is  no  real  advantage  in  weakening  a  tltrand  beyond  the  point  where  this  will 
be  sharply  defined  by  a  single  drop. 

In  the  measurement  of  a  gas  it  must  be  assured  that  it  is  either  perfectly  dry 
or  saturated  with  moisture.  After  standing  for  a  time  over  water  or  a  dilute 
aqueous  solution  saturation  may  be  assumed,  but  not  if  the  liquid  is  hygro- 
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flcoplcy  such  as  a  strong  BOlotion  of  an  alkali,  concentrated  snlfnric  acid, 
etc. 

8.  Mechanical  losses  and  gains.  Despite  more  than  ordinary  care  there  may 
often  happen  a  loss  in  transferring  a  liquid  from  one  Tessel  to  another,  in  boil- 
ing or  distilling^  igniting  a  precipitate,  etc.,  or  a  gain  from  nbiqnitOQs  dnst  or 
the  vessels  used  in  evaporations.  It  mast  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
operator  whether  a  mishap  of  this  kind  is  of  safflcient  conseqnence  to  constrain 
the  discontinuance  of  the  analysis.  Where  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  the 
amoant  lost  is  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  original  as  not  to  reduce  the  weight 
of  the  predominating  constituent  appreciably,  it  Is  of  coarse  not  imperative  that 
the  analysis  be  terminated  summarily,  for  <'  here  as  elsewhere,  in  experimental 
science,  the  golden  rale  is  neither  to  strain  at  the  gnat  nor  to  swallow  the 
camel.'*  However^  the  student  should  strive  to  attain  such  a  mastery  over 
the  manipulations  that  even  a  comparatively  unimportant  loss  will  be  of  rare 
occurrence. 

Transferring  a  solid,  liquid  or  gas  from  one  container  to  another  is  frequently 
attended  by  loss,  and  can  often  be  avoided  by  choosing  a  vessel  of  the  proper 
size  or  shape  at  the  beginning.  As  the  loss  of  a  part  of  a  dilute  solution  is  of 
leas  consequence  than  the  same  amount  of  one  more  concentrated,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  dilate  a  strong  solution  before  this  operation  provided  there  is  no 
reason  to  the  contrary. 

Some  salts  have  a  tendency  to  crystallize  above  the  surface  of  a  solution  as 
it  evaporates;  the  liquid  by  diffusion  through  the  crust  extends  until  event- 
ually it  creeps  over  the  edge  of  the  dish  or  crucible  down  the  outside.  A  pre- 
ventative is  slightly  greasing  the  edge  with  oil  or  vaselin;  or  by  applying  the 
heat  above  the  surface  of  the  liquid . 

The  effervescence  from  the  escape  of  a  gas  when  a  metal,  sulfide  or  car- 
bonate is  dissolved  in  an  acid  may  easily  cause  a  loss  of  fluid  by  projection 
unless  the  containing  vessel  is  capacious  and  covered.  An  Erlenmeyer  flask 
Is  suitable,  or  an  evaporating  dish  in  which  stands  inverted  a  wide-stemmed 
funnel  of  slightly  less  diameter.  Where  the  reaction  is  expected  to  begin 
suddenly,  accompanied  by  violent  boiling  up,  the  sample  should  be  dropped 
into  the  add  in  several  small  portions.  This  direction  applies  particularly  to 
metals  and  nitric  acid;  and  has  also  the  advantage  in  this  case  that  the  metal 
comes  in  contact  with  strong  acid  only,  lessening  the  danger  of  any  associated 
element  (as  salfur)  escaping  oxidation  as  might  happen  were  the  acid  added 
in  portions  to  the  metal.  Tet  unless  some  special  oxidizing  or  other  action  is 
desired,  the  acid  should  be  so  dilute  that  solution  proceeds  slowly  and  quietly. 

Or  as  the  solution  nears  the  point  of  saturation  a  tenacious  film  of  crystals 
may  cover  the  surface  followed  by  a  vigorous  spattering  as  bubbles  of  steam 
perforate  it;  so  a  constant  stirring  or  rocking  of  the  vessel  must  be  kept  up 
until  solidification.    Salts  of  ammonia  are  especially  troublesome  in  this  way. 

Viscous  organic  bodies  containing  water  invariably  froth  in  the  retort  and 
some  of  the  foam  is  liable  to  pass  over  it  Into  the  receiver.  This  may  be  pre- 
vented by  '^  dead -melting '*  —  maintaining  the  liquid  in  the  molten  state  for 
some  time,  then  decanting  from  the  water  deposited. 

In  condensing  a  distillate  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  cold  water  must  be  kept 
running  through  the  condenser,  and  the  latter  should  expose  an  ample  surface 
to  the  vapor;  and  be  made  of  thin  glass,  or  preferably  of  metal  (a  better  con- 
ductor of  heat)  for  distillates  containing  no  free  acid. 

The  complete  absorption  of  a  gas  in  a  liquid  may  be  insured  by  passing  it 
slowly  through  several  absorption  bulbs,  the  number  depending  on  the  solubil- 
ity-coeflicient  of  the  gas.  One  bulb  may  answer  when  a  marked  chemical 
action  ensues  between  the  gas  and  absorbent. 
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la  distillations,  organic  combustions,  etc.,  the  gas  tightness  of  the  mbber  or 
gronnd-glass  connections,  stoppers,  and  insealed  wires  mast  be  assured  before 
the  determination  is  begun,  best  by  attaching  a  small  manometer  and  com- 
pressing the  air  within  the  apparatus.  Should  the  manometer  indicate  a  leak, 
the  location  may  be  found  by  wetting  suspected  places  with  soap  solution,  when 
a  chain  of  fine  bubbles  will  appear  whenever  air  escapes.  Smearing  with  glycerin, 
syrupy  phosphoric  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  rubber  and  beeswax  *  will  tighten  a 
loose  fitting  joint,  though  it  is  not  the  best  policy  to  permit  a  makeshift  of  this 
kind  in  an  important  analysis. 

In  the  combustion  of  an  organic  body  a  blank  determination  should  precede 
the  actual  analysis.  Usually  a  slight  fairly  constant  increase  will  be  found  in 
the  calcium  chloride  and  potash  bulbs,  but  it  should  not  be  great  enough  to 
vitiate  the  results  of  a  test. 

A  liquid  has  often  to  be  clarified  without  increasing  its  volume,  and  here  the 
filter  is  not  moistened  previous  to  filtration.  It  is  saidf  that  from  adsorption, 
the  first  few  drops  of  the  filtrate  hold  less  in  solution  than  the  original,  and 
these  should  be  rejected  if  the  fraction  first  filtered  is  to  be  a  representative  of 
the  concentration  of  the  entire  filtrate.  Contributing  to  the  dilution  is  the 
hygroscopic  moisture  of  the  paper. 

4.  Imperfect  solution.  Continuous  percolation  alone  will  readily  and  thor- 
oughly extract  a  soluble  constituent  from  a  substance  of  an  open  and  porous 
character,  not  inclined  to  swell  or  gelatinize  during  the  operation,  otherwise 
may  fail  even  when  the  percolation  is  greatly  prolonged,  for  the  reason  that 
the  usual  construction  of  the  apparatus  does  not  provide  a  conveni^t  way  of 
stirring  up  the  substance  at  intervals,  and  therefore  the  solvent,  following  the 
paths  of  least  resistance,  will  avoid  the  less  permeable  aggregations.  It  is 
safer  in  most  cases  to  precede  the  extraction  by  a  digestion  in  a  beaker. 

A  percolation  is  usually  considered  complete  when  the  drops  fall  uncolored, 
but  when  the  principle  to  be  extracted  Is  colorless  it  may  have  passed  entirely 
into  solution  long  before  the  coloring  matter.  The  percolate  should  be  tested 
from  time  to  time  in  the  same  way  as  the  washings  from  a  filtration.  At  the 
beginning  the  percolate  may  run  cloudy  and  Is  to  be  returned  to  the  percolator, 
but  care  must  be  taken  against  mechanical  loss  since  the  first  fraction  is  so 
comparatively  rich  in  extractive. 

The  solvent  employed  for  the  extraction  of  a  principle  from  a  mlxtare  should 
contain  no  fixed  impurities,  and  should  also  be  free  from  any  other  solvent, 
whose  presence  might  cause  small  amounts  of  other  principles  to  enter  the 
solution.  Commercial  ether  usually  contains  water  and  alcohol  and  must  be 
purified  before  using,  while  most  other  solvents  are  found  on  the  market  suffi- 
ciently pure  as  a  rule  for  immediate  use. 

In  the  lixiviation  of  one  constituent  of  a  mixture  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  other  constituents  are  brought  in  contact  not  only  with  the  pure  solvent 
but  also  with  a  more  or  less  concentrated  solution  of  the  soluble  constituent, 
toward  which  their  deportment  may  be  quite  different.  Similarly,  undried 
vegetable  matter  may  contain  so  much  moisture  that  when  percolated  by  strong 
alcohol,  the  first  portion  of  the  percolate  contains  also  whatever  else  is  soluble 
in  weak  alcohol,  this  precipitated  in  part  by  the  stronger  spirit  that  follows. 

6.  Losses  and  gains  on  evaporation  and  ignition.  The  haloid  salts  of  a  few 
metals  are  volatilized  to  some  extent  when  their  solutions  are  boiled,  while 
many  acids  and  organic  solutions  cannot  be  evaporated  without  extensive  loss 
or  decomposition.    If  concentration  by  heat  is  unavoidable,  the  combination 
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may  be  previously  changed   to  one  not  volatile,  or  the  vapor  condensed  or 
absorbed. 

With  easily  decomposed  organic  solntest  either  a  temperature  below  the  boil- 
ing point  is  employed^  or  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously. 
For  an  organic  solvent  of  low  boiling  point,  a  temperature  of  80  o  to  40  ^  Is 
better,  as  spontaneous  evaporation  so  far  cools  the  liquid  that  moisture  from 
the  air  is  condensed  and  absorbed.  And  in  an  evaporation  or  distillation  the 
possibility  of  a  liquid  being  carried  off  In  the  vapor  of  one  having  a  lower  boil- 
log  point  should  not  be  overlooked . 

Precipitates  containing  a  metal  volatile  at  a  red  heat  or  below  suffer  a  certain 
loss  when  Ignited  with  carbon.  When  surrounded  by  a  filter  paper,  loss  can- 
not be  entirely  prevented,  although  its  extent  is  much  less  than  commonly  be- 
lieved. Bven  ignition  for  a  long  time  in  a  platinum  crucible  over  a  Bunsen 
burner  may  have  the  same  effect  through  permeation  of  reducing  gases.  By 
removing  as  much  as  possible  of  the  precipitate  from  the  paper,  moistening  the 
latter  with  solution  of  ammonium  nitrate,  and  burning  at  the  lowest  heat,  the 
loss  will  not  be  serious,  as  a  rule.  A  Qooch  crucible  is  most  suitable  for  pre- 
cipitates of  this  nature. 

Refractory  forms  of  carbon  can  be  burned  rapidly  from  associated  inorganic 
matter  by  torning  a  gentle  stream  of  oxygen  Into  the  crucible.  This,  scheme 
answers  well  where  the  inorganic  matter  is  practically  infusible,  as  silica,  mag- 
nesia, alumina,  but  is  not  advisable  for  residues  that  fuse  or  volatilize  at  a 
moderate  temperature,  since  the  local  heat  of  combustion  is  here  much  above 
redness. 

The  temperature  of  ignition  of  precipitates  may  usually  vary  between  wide 
limits.  Exceptions  are  where  a  certain  constituent  element  or  compound  is  to 
be  volatilized,  and  a  heat  lower  than  that  directed  In  the  method  followed  will 
fail  to  drive  it  off  completely.  Conversely,  if  the  integrity  of  the  precipitate  is 
to  be  preserved  too  high  a  heat  may  fuse  it  or  volatiliase  some  constituent. 

The  loss  through  volatilization  of  a  part  of  a  constituent  of  a  precipitate  dur- 
ing ignition  may  be  restored  by  a  subsequent  process  (page  108),  but  the  better 
plan  is  to  prevent  it  it  posssible. 

Change  of  composition  through  oxidation  at  a  red  heat  can  be  avoided  by 
transmitting  a  current  of  hydrogen  or  carbon  dioxide  into  the  crucible ;  this 
plan  is  well  adapted  for  the  ignition  of  metallic  sulfides  that  contiUn  or  have 
been  mixed  with  free  sulfur,  leaving  a  definite  pure  sulfide  on  ignition. 

If  a  precipitate  and  filter  have  not  been  at  least  partly  dried  before  ignition, 
a  loss  by  projection  may  be  expected  when  the  heat  of  a  burner  is  suddenly 
applied  to  the  crucible.  This  will  not  happen,  however,  after  filtration  by  the 
vacuum  pump,  or  after  the  paper  has  been  opened  on  a  porous  tile.  And  al- 
though a  pulverulent  precipitate  or  residue  has  been  thoroughly  dried,  if 
Ignited  too  hastily,  the  smoke  and  gases  from  the  paper  are  apt  to  carry  off 
traces  of  the  finer  particles.  Economy  of  time  and  security  against  loss  are 
insured  by  a  close  observance  of  the  directions  given  on  page  108. 

Corrosion  of  containing  vessels.  Experiments  by  various  chemists  show 
plainly  that  discrepancies  in  accurate  analyses  are  frequently  traceable  to 
the  ingredients  of  glass  or  porcelain  glaze  acquired  by  a  solution.  The  error 
from  this  source  is  evident  when  a  large  volume  of  liquid  is  evaporated  in 
a  large  vessel  to  a  small  bulk,  and  the  liquid  transferred  to  a  smaller  tared 
dish,  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  residue  weighed;  here  the  amount  of 
glass  dissolved  is  frequently  several  milligrams,  and  may  reach  to  a  centi- 
gram or  more.  And  in  precipitations,  any  dissolved  silica  or  calcium  silicate 
Is  usually  enveloped  and  carried  down  with  the  precipitate. 
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Some  authorities  state  that  the  glass  and  porcelain  glaze  are  dissolved  in 
toto,  others  iDcline  to  the  belief  that  the  alkalies  are  extracted  disproportion- 
ally  to  the  other  constituents.  It  Is  said  that  the  resistance  to  corrosion  by 
water  or  a  solution  is  at  a  minimom  with  new  vessels,  rapidly  iocreasing  on 
coDtinaed  contact — possibly  by  the  removal  of  a  superficial  film  structurally 
modified  by  contact  with  the  air  —  and  that  allowing  the  vessels  to  stand  filled 
with  water  fur  several  days  will  greatly  reduce  the  amount  dissolved  during 
subsequent  use. 

In  most  cases,  porcelain  is  less  acted  on  than  glass,  and  platinum  than  either. 
According  to  Bohlig,*  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water  dissolved  every  two  sec- 
onds from  a  glai^s  flask  enough  free  alkali  to  neutralize  one  cubic  centimeter 
of  tenih-Dormal  acid;  this  glass  was,  no  doubt,  of  a  composition  exceptionally 
soluble. 

Platinum  is  usually  attacked  to  a  slight  degree  by  melted  fluxes;  tracer 
of  platinum  can  often  be  discovered  in  a  solution  of  the  fusion  of  a  mineral 
with  alkaii  carbonate. 

6.  Precipitation.  Too  great  an  excess  as  well  as  a  deficiency  of  the  pre- 
cipitant must  be  guarded  against,  the  former  by  calculating  the  amount  of 
reagent  required,  and  the  latter  by  testing  the  first  portion  of  the  filtrate. 

A  slight  excess  of  the  precipitant  markedly  reduces  the  amount  of  the  pre- 
cipitate retained  in  solution.  This  fact  is  well  illustrated  in  the  titration  of 
silver  nitrate  by  solution  of  sodium  chloride;  a  mixture  of  their  exact  com- 
bining weights  leaves  a  clear  supernatant  liquid  in  which  either  ot  the  salts  pro- 
duces a  slight  precipitate  of  silver  chloride  by  lowering  the  solvent  power  of 
the  liquid.  As  the  precipitant  is  always  in  slight  excess  in  every  precipitation, 
the  correction  of  the  weight  of  the  precipitate  by  the  figures  of  the  published 
tables  of  the  solubilities  of  precipitates  In  water  is  inapplicable. 

Fibres  of  filter  paper,  dust  and  organic  matter  in  general,  may  impede  the 
complete  precipitation  of  a  base  by  alkalies  and  some  of  their  salts,  or  a  chem- 
ical action  may  result  in  the  reduction  of  the  per-salt  of  a  sensitive  compound 
to  a  proto-salt  or  lower,  giving  rise  to  some  perplexity.  The  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  nitric  acid  or  a  crystal  of  potassium  chlorate  to  the  hot  acid 
solution  will  destroy  small  amounts  of  organic  matter.  If  a  volatile  organic 
compound  is  present  in  quantity,  it  may  be  expelled  by  evaporation  to  a  small 
bulk",  it  non- volatile,  by  evaporation  to  dryness,  and  gentle  ignition  to  car- 
bonization, or  fusion  with  an  oxidizing  flux. 

When  the  solution  of  a  reagent  contains  an  adjuvant  whose  purpose  is  to 
prevent  the  co-precipitation  of  other  bodies,  the  formation  of  the  precipitate  is 
somewhat  retarded  as  a  rule,  and  that  It  may  not  be  incomplete  or  include 
other  bodies  a  certain  ratio  must  be  preserved  between  the  reagent,  the 
adjuvant,  and  the  body  to  be  precipitated. 

Many  precipitates  deposit  so  slowly  that  several  hours  repose  is  required  for 
their  complete  segregation.  Generally  Indicated  by  a  clear  supernatant  liquid, 
in  case  of  doubt  it  is  well  to  make  sure  by  setting  aside  the  filtrate  for  some 
time. 

Unless  otherwise  ordered  for  special  reasons,  a  precipitant  is  always  intro- 
duced into  a  solution  to  be  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  solution,  and  never  as 
a  powder  or  crystals,  as  in  this  case  occlusion  of  the  precipitant  is  highly 
favored. 

The  valence  of  polyvalent  metals  to  be  precipitated  is  always  to  be  ascer- 
tained before  the  precipitant  Is  introduced,  since  most  reactions  are  limited  to 
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a  (MurtiCQlar  phase.  And  generally,  attention  mast  be  paid  to  the  precantions 
regarding  volnme,  temperatnre,  reactiout  etc.,  of  solntions  laid  down  in  the 
description  of  the  method  or  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  chemist. 

7.  Defective  separation.  The  contamination  of  a  precipitate  by  another 
formed  by  some  secondary  reaction  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  or  fames  of 
acids,  ammonia^  hydrogen  snlflde,  etc.,  abundant  in  a  laboratory  occnpied  by 
several  workers,  can  be  prevented  to  some  extent  by  keeping  the  solntions 
covered  as  far  as  practicable,  bat  it  is  the  better  plan  to  select  another  method 
that  is  not  subject  to  this  drawback. 

A  separation  by  the  evaporation  of  a  eolation  to  dryness,  causing  one  con- 
stituent to  pass  to  an  Insoluble  form,  is  seldom  complete  after  but  one  evapo- 
ration, especially  where  the  solution  contains  also  much  saline  matter,  and  the 
residue  should  be  again  taken  up  with  a  little  water  or  acid  and  evaporated. 
Some  advise  heating  the  residue  to  above  100  o ,  but  it  is  not  well  to  much 
exceed  this  temperature  on  account  of  possible  inter*reactions  between  the 
constituents  of  the  residue. 

In  the  extraction  of  a  body  by  an  immiscible  solvent  (page  77),  an  emulsion 
may  be  formed  by  too  violent  shaking  in  mixing  the  solvents,  the  ease  of  emul- 
sifying thetwoliquids  being  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  aqueous  solution 
and  its  reaction  and  that  of  the  organic  solvent.  To  induce  the  liquids  to 
a<:^n  separate  into  layers  there  may  be  applied  a  gentle  heat,  or  the  emulsified 
portion  drawn  off  and  shaken  with  some  of  the  organic  solvent,  or  a  little  alco- 
hol may  be  added  to  the  mixture;  if  none  of  these  expedients  is  successful, 
filtration  or  distillation  must  be  resorted  to. 

The  decomposition  of  a  complex  precipitate  or  residue  by  a  reagent,  a  part 
becoming  transformed  to  another  insoluble  compound  and  a  part  entering  solu- 
tion, seldom  affords  a  complete  separation,  and  it  is  prudent  to  further 
test  the  insoluble  matter  for  inclosed  particles  of  the  original. 

8.  nitration  and  washing.  The  common  grades  of  filter  paper  may  contain 
a  considerable  amount  of  soluble  impurities.  Pad6  found  in  a  sample  of  white 
filter  paper  10.4  per  cent  of  ash  of  which  7.4  per  cent  was  calcium  sulphate;  but 
such  a  large  percentage  of  ash  is  very  unusual.  The  quality  of  the  paper  sold 
for  quantitative  analysis  by  reputable  dealers  is  generally  sufficiently  pure 
for  all  ordinary  analyses.* 

The  asbestos  used  In  the  GkK>ch  crucible  must  always  be  previously  purified 
by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  accurate  analyses  it  is  prudent  to  dis- 
solve out  the  precipitate  after  weighing  and  reweigh  the  crucible  and  felt 
to  discover  If  any  notable  loss  has  been  sustained  during  the  filtration  and 
washing;  but  strong  acids  and  caustic  solutions  are  not  admissible  for  this 
purpose  on  account  of  their  solvent  action  on  pure  asbestos. 

In  practice  the  extent  to  which  a  precipitate  is  to  be  washed  is  governed  by 
several  considerations:  (1),  the  concentration  of  the  solution;  (2),  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  solution  to  the  precipitate;  (8),  the  adsorption  of  the  solution  in 
the  precipitate ;  (4),  the  adsorption  of  the  solution  in  the  filter  paper;  (6), 
irregularities  in  the  permeation  of  the  precipitate  by  the  wash  water;  and  (6), 
ununiform  displacement  of  the  solution  by  wash  water,  due  to  the  mixing  of 
the  two. 

Defective  washing  of  a  precipitate  is  a  most  frequent  source  of  high  resultd^ 
especially  when  the  subject  is  flocculent  or  gelatinous,  enveloping  impurities 
and  retaining  them  with  some  tenacity.  The  precipitate.  If  at  all  bulky,  should 
be  well  roused  during  each  addition  of  wash  water,  and  care  be  taken  that  the 
edge  of  the  paper  is  not  neglected.    With  a  precipitate  difficult  to  wash,  it  is 
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welly  after  a  preliminary  washing,  to  diaintegrate  it  by  drying  or  freezing,  then 
complete  the  washing;  or  to  transfer  it  from  the  filter  back  to  the  beaker  by  a 
jet  of  water  from  the  wash  bottle,  and  boil  for  a  short  time.  The  first  way  is 
safer  with  precipitates  that  may  slightly  dissolve  on  boiling  with  a  solution  of 
the  impnrities— s.  g,,  traces  of  an  alkali  chromate  are  formed  when  chromic 
hydrate  is  boiled  with  a  solution  of  an  alkali  chloride. 

On  the  other  hand,  too  low  results  may  sometimes  be  attributed  to  imperfect 
washing;  as  where  a  precipitate  on  ignition  forms  a  volatile  compound  with 
the  remaining  impurity,  s.  ^.,  ferric  hydrate  reacts  with  ammonium  chloride 
to  form  ferric  chloride. 

The  last  washing  sbonld  always  be  tested  for  proof  that  everything  soluble  in 
the  wash  water  has  been  extracted.  Where  the  precipitate  itself  is  somewhat 
soluble  a  correction  may  sometimes  be  applied  for  the  amount  passing  Into 
solution  in  the  wash  water,  but  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  tables  of  the 
solubilities  of  precipitates  in  water  for  this  purpose,  for,  among  other  reasons, 
the  wash  water  is  usaally  in  contact  with  the  precipitate  for  so  short  a  time 

that  the  solution  never  reaches  saturation. 

« 

For  a  final  examination  as  to  the  purity  of  a  weighed  precipitate  it  may  be 
dissolved  or  lixiviated  by  a  suitable  liquid,  lixiviation  best  after  a  structural  or 
molecular  change  has  destroyed  the  absorptive  power  of  the  precipitate  or 
rendered  it  more  permeable. 

9.  Volumetric  analysis.  Although  the  graduation  of  volumetric  ware  is 
usually  accurate  enough  for  practical  purposes,  yet  the  correctness  of  any  in- 
strument should  never  be  taken  for  granted.*  Directions  for  recalibratiiig 
will  be  found  on  page  186. 

Aqueous  solutions,  alcohol,  and  the  like  adhere  to  the  interior  of  glass  ves- 
sels to  a  greater  or  less  extent  than  pure  water;  thus,  a  pipette  calibrated  for 
1000  grains  of  water  delivered  only  995.2  grains  of  a  strong  solution  of  zinc 
sulfate.  In  dealing  with  fairly  concentrated  solutions,  the  more  accurate  plan 
is  that  of  weighing. 

Pipettes  and  burettes  should  always  be  in  a  vertical  position  while  their  con- 
tents are  discharging;  even  an  inclination  of  ten  degrees  perceptibly  lessens 
the  volume  delivered. 

In  practice  small  changes  in  the  temperature  of  volumetric  solutions  need 
hardly  be  considered,  but  if  differing  more  than  a  few  degrees  from  that  at  the 
preceding  standardization,  should  be  raised  or  lowered  to  correspond,  or  re- 
standardlzed.  Corrections  for  a  change  In  temperature  are  open  to  criticism 
owing  to  the  specific  rate  of  expansion  of  solutions  even  when  dilute,  and 
scanty  and  unconfirmed  data  therefor. 

It  has  been  recommended  that  stock  solutions  be  made  of  such  a  strength 
that  equal  or  nearly  equal  volumes  shall  react  '*  in  order  that  the  expansions 
and  contractions  which  the  two  liquors  undergo,  by  reason  of  changes  in  tem- 
perature of  the  laboratory,  should  be  without  influence  on  the  results  *'  of  the 
titration.  But  this  direction  holds  only  when  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
two  equivalent  solutions  expand  by  heat  in  the  same  ratio.  However,  it  is  ad- 
visable where  a  stock  solution  is  used  from  time  to  time  to  verify  the  strength 
of  a  standard  solution,  that  the  botties  be  stored  side  by  side  that  they  may 
remain  at  the  same  temperature. 

The  temperature  of  the  volumetric  room  should  be  fairly  constant,  for  if  a 
solution  is  warmer  or  colder  than  the  air  of  the  room,  when  poured  into  a  nar« 
row  burette  the  solution  will  gradually  contract  or  expand  during  a  titration.     . 

The  depth  of  color  to  be  considered  as  the  end-point  of  a  titration  is  to  some 
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extent  a  matter  of  indlvldaal  choice.  Some  accept  the  least  indication  of  a 
change,  while  others  prefer  an  unmistakable  deep  tint,  bat  in  either  case  there 
shoald  be  an  endeavor  at  nniformlty  In  the  standardization  and  the  titration  of 
the  sample  analyzed.  A  common  fault  of  beginners  Is  that  of  introducing  too 
great  a  proportion  of  indicator  to  the  volume  of  the  titrate,  the  pronounced 
color  imduly  extending  the  transition  tint. 

The  error  due  to  the  excess  of  titrate  required  to  produce  the  end  reaction 
is  generally  negligible.  Where  otherwise,  a  correction  is  to  be  found  by  com- 
pounding a  blank  solution  of  the  same  volume  as  the  titrate,  and  of  about  the 
same  composition,  including  the  products  of  the  reaction.  The  fraction  of  a 
cubic  centimeter  of  the  tltrand  required  to  plainly  show  the  end-point  in  the 
solution  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  actual  determination  and  the  same  correc- 
tion be  made  in  the  standardization. 

When  the  end -point  Is  observed  by  testing  a  drop  of  the  titrate,  the  amount 
removed  for  this  purpose  in  the  course  of  a  titration  undoubtedly  occasions  a 
loss.  But  considering  the  comparatively  great  bulk  of  the  titrate  and  that  the 
drops  are  mostly  withdrawn  toward  the  end  of  the  operation  (when  the  con- 
centration as  regards  the  reacting  body  has  been  largely  reduced),  the  deficit 
is  seldom  of  consequence. 

A  persistent  tenacious  froth  may  be  thrown  up  on  stirring  certain  titrates  of 
sn  organic  nature  that  intercepts  and  retains  drops  of  the  tltrand.  The  ten- 
den<7  may  be  diminished  by  the  addition  of  alcohol — sometimes  the  vapor  of 
alcohol  alone  will  dissipate  the  foam. 

10.  Colorimetry.  The  depth  of  color  of  a  liquid  increases  with  the  thlcluiess 
of  the  layer  through  which  light  is  transmitted  to  the  eye;  and  when  a  colored 
solution  is  diluted  with  one  that  is  colorless  the  shade  lightens.  But  in  neither 
case  can  it  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  increase  or  reduction  is  strictly  in 
proportion  to  the  depth  or  dilution.  The  variation  may  be  greater  or  less, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  chromogen  and  solvent,  nevertheless  it  is  always 
safest  to  approximate,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  standard  to  the  sample  both  in 
shade  and  general  composition,  the  former  by  tentative  trials.  The  rule  applies 
whether  the  liquids  are  viewed  axially  or  transversely,  in  round  tubes,  flat 
cells,  or  glass  wedges. 

The  depth  of  color  of  some  organic  bodies  increases  for  a  time  after  being 
brought  into  solution,  and  nearly  all  fade  on  long  exposure  to  daylight. 
However,  if  the  maximum  color  Is  reached  within  an  hour  and  the  fading  does 
not  begin  to  be  apparent  for  a  day  or  more,  a  comparison  is  not  interfered  with. 

It  should  be  observed  that  both  standard  and  sample  are  in  clear  solution 
and  at  a  uniform  moderate  temperature;  that  the  glass  of  the  comparison  tubes 
is  dear  and  colorless,  and  their  Internal  diameter  the  same;  and  that  the 
source  of  light  Is  directly  in  line  with  the  eye  and  tubes,  and  no  side-lights 
laterefere.  The  background  to  the  tubes  should  be  white  paper  or  unglased 
porcelain  since  a  polished  surface  may  reflect  Images. 

Before  making  a  flnal  comparison  it  is  well  to  rest  the  eyes  for  a  short  time 
on  a  screen  of  the  color  complementary  to  that  of  the  tubes. 

11.  Impurities  in  reagents.  No  chemlcal^  can  be  purchased  absolutely  pure, 
nor  is  this  necessary  as  a  rule,  for  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  such 
impurities  as  are  objectionable  for  a  particular  analysis  and  others  that  cannot 
tiOMi  its  accuracy.  Thus,  in  the  analysis  of  pyrlte,  even  a  considerable  amount 
of  sulfuric  acid  in  the  aqua  regia  used  for  solution  will  have  no  effect  on  the 
determination  of  the  iron ;  while  for  the  estimation  of  the  sulfur,  of  course  the 
aeid  and  every  other  reagent  should  be  free  from  this  element.  So  it  is  well 
before  commencing  an  analysis  to  consider  what  impurities  may  be  in  the 
reagents  without  detriment  and  what  must  be  absent,  and  test  for  the  latter. 
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The  proportion  of  an  Interfering  imparity  In  a  reagent  is  best  fonnd  by  a 
blaok  or  parallel  determination.  Another  plan  is  to  make  two  determinations 
on  the  sample  to  be  analyzed,  in  one  case  taking  donble  the  weight  of  the  other, 
bat  with  eqnal  qnantitles  of  the  reagent  in  both.  The  difference  between  the 
results,  calculated  in  percentages,  is  that  due  to  the  imparities  In  the  reagent 
and  can  be  nsed  as  a  factor  for  the  correction  of  f utare  analyses  made  under 
like  conditions. 

The  use  of  a  Tolatile  solvent  that  has  been  recovered  from  an  organic  analy- 
sis by  distillation  is  often  open  to  criticism  since  it  may  retain  other  volatile 
bodies  difficult  to  remove  by  the  ordinary  process  of  purification,  and  that  may 
interfere  In  future  analyses. 

As  to  the  quality  of  the  chemicals  to  be  used  in  analysis  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  the  purest  are  ultimately  the  cheapest.  The  impurities  in  a  crude  chemical 
are  apt  to  be  of  the  most  varied  nature,  and  there  is  always  an  uncertainty  as 
to  whether  some  ansuspected  one  may  not  tend  to  vitiate  or  at  least  disturb 
the  normal  conduct  of  a  determination. 

12.  Calculation.  The  most  recent  official  tables  of  atomic  weights  are  doubt- 
less nearest  correct  and  should  be  employed  exclusively.  The  table  is  revised 
annually  and  is  nsually  published  in  two  divisions;  in  one  the  basis  is  hydro- 
gen as  unity,  oxygen  being  15.976,  and  in  the  other  the  basis  is  oxygen  at  16, 
hydrogen  becoming  1.008.  Since  one  is  the  counterpart  of  the  other  there 
will  be  no  difference  whatever  in  results  calcalated  entirely  by  either  table,  or 
at  most  an  inconsiderable  variation  from  the  roanding  off  of  the  values  of  the 
different  elements  at  the  first  or  second  decimal  place. 

It  may  seem  superfluous  to  recommend  that  every  computation  should  be 
verified  by  a  repetiUoni  yet  it  is  surprising  how  frequently  a  simple  arithmeti- 
cal problem  is  missolved.  One  should  early  acquire  the  habit  of  corroborat- 
ing every  observation  —  twice  noting  the  label  of  a  reagent  bottle  or  the 
reading  of  a  burette  or  the  rider- scale;  reckoning  a  weight  from  the  gaps  in 
the  weight«box,  then  from  the  weights  on  the  pan ;  in  short,  checking  up  his 
work  wherever  possible. 

A  common  oversight  is  that  of  not  taking  into  account  all  the  atoms  when 
dividing  a  molecule ;  thus,  a  molecule  of  ferric  oxide   (FesOs,  mol.  wt.  112) 

112 

contains  two  atoms  of  iron  or  zzz  of  its  weight.  After  writing  out  an  equa- 
tion one  should  check  off  the  right-hand  side  against  the  left,  to  make  sure 
that  every  atom  appears  in  both. 

Of  a  mixture  that  is  mainly  organic,  certain  inorganic  constituents  may  be 
soluble  in  water  and  therefore  be  included  in  both  the  aqueous  extract  and 
the  ash.  With  such  material  the  residue  from  the  watery  extract  should  be 
calcined  and  the  residue  deducted  from  the  weight  of  the  ash  of  the  material 
itself. 


Of  all  the  foregoing,  the  only  errors  that  cannot  be  avoided  in  obvloas  ways, 
at  least  to  a  great  extent,  are  the  solubility  of  precipitates  and  their  alteration 
on  heating,  for  which  the  method  should  have  made  provision,  and  the  solu- 
bility of  glass  and  porcelain  in  the  analytical  solutions,  which  should 
not  greatly  influence  the  results  provided  the  vessels  are  of  a  resisting 
quality. 

The  student  will  be  fortunate  if  he  progresses  far  without  encountering 
difficulties  and  anomalies  quite  enough  to  tax  his  patience.  Through  neglect 
of  a  seemingly  unimportant  detail,  a  simple  operation,  ordinarily  successful, 
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may  display  a  perverse  Inclination  to  go  wrong;  In  spite  of  attempts  at  rectifi- 
cation tlie  trouble  persists  or  increases  until  he  may  be  tempted  to  affirm  that 
the  laws  of  chemistry,  commonly  believed  immntable,  have  been  temporarily 
reversed  expressly  for  bis  personal  annoyance.  Tet  if  the  stndy  is  begnn  with 
the  more  simple  analyses  where  the  conditions  admit  of  considerable  modifica- 
tion without  impairing  their  efficiency  and  the  manipulations  are  such  that  no 
great  ezpertness  is  demanded,  he  will  soon  acquire  such  a  familiarity  with  the 
details  of  working  as  to  foresee  at  what  points  and  under  what  circumstances 
errors  are  liable  to  occur,  and  so  forewarned,  forearmed;  or  when  an  unex- 
pected difficulty  presents  itself,  to  know  and  apply  the  proper  means  to  over- 
come it.  Given  a  well-tried  method,  a  fair  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
of  analysis,  and  reasonable  dexterity  in  manipulation,  a  result  that  is  erroneous 
or  doubtful  should  be  an  exception. 


PART  2. 


EXERCISES. 


EBAGBNTS. 

The  reagents  employed  in  the  following  analyses  are  now  mannfactared  b^ 
several  European  and  American  Arms,  of  qnite  safflclent  parity  for  analytlcaJ 
work;  yet  it  is  never  the  part  of  pmdence  to  omit  their  examination ,  for  in 
the  chemical  market  the  designation  <'C.P.*'  is  so  elastic  as  to  cover  every 
grade  from  the  cmde  to  the  most  refined.  When  it  is  difilcnlt  to  purchase  a 
chemical  of  the  proper  qnality,  the  student  will  find  it  instractive  to  prepare  a 
quantity  synthetically  or  pnrify  the  commercial  article. 

Most  of  the  salts  described  below  are  to  be  dissolved  in  distilled  water  and 
the  solations  dttuted  to  the  strength  specified.  No  strictly  uniform  system  of 
moderate  concentration  can  be  adopted  since  the  solubilities  of  the  various 
reagents  differ  so  greatly.*  A  decimal  system  is  probably  as  convenient  as  any — 
one  part  of  the  reagent  in  ten  parts  of  water,  and  where  the  solubility  will  not 
permit  of  this  strength,  in  twenty,  thirty,  etc.,  parts  water.  Sparingly  soluble 
reagents  are  conveniently  made  up  as  saturated  solutions,  a  layer  of  the  reagent 
covering  the  bottom  of  the  bottle. 

The  solutions  are  preserved  in  chemical-glass  (lead-free)  bottles  provided  with 
glass  stoppers  and  protected  from  dust  and  fumes  by  caps  or  inverted  beakers. 
The  labels  are  best  molded  or  etched  in  the  glass,  though  paper  ones  will  answer 
if  given  a  coat  of  white  varnish  or  washed  with  a  solution  of  paraffin  in 
gasoline.  The  stoppers  and  bottles  should  be  numbered  conjointly  to  prevent 
interchange,  as  no  two  ground  stoppers  will  accurately  fit  the  neck  of  one 
bottle.  Solutions  of  caustic  potash  or  soda  will  firmly  cement  the  stopper  to 
the  neck  if  the  bottle  is  left  unopened  for  some'tlme;  interposing  a  strip  of  thin 
platinum  foil  will  prevent  this,  or  a  closely  fitting  glass  cap  may  be  substituted 
for  the  stopper. 

Hydrofluoric  acid  and  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalies  and  their  carbonates 
are  best  kept  in  bottles  of  platinum,  silver  or  ceresin.  Black  glass  protects 
silver  solutions,  etc.,  from  decomposition  by  light;  amber  glass  is  less  efficient. 
Beagents  used  in  the  solid  form  are  kept  in  wide-mouth  (salt-mouth)  bottles 
and  dispened  with  a  horn  spoon,  while  insoluble  precipitants,  such  as  certain 
metallic  oxides  and  carbonates,  are  kept  for  use  suspended  in  water. 

Of  solutions  acting  strongly  on  glass  and  those  that  decompose  or  ferment 
on  standing  it  is  better  to  dissolve  about  the  required  weight  of  the  compound 
jast  before  using.  The  concentration  of  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of 
hydrogen  sulfide  is  so  small  and  it  so  early  decomposes  on  keeping  that  it  is 
usually  better  to  transmit  a  current  of  the  gas  through  the  liquid  to  be 
precipitated  than  to  depend  on  the  hydrogen  sulfide  water. 

In  most  cases  the  reagent  alone  is  dissolved  in  water  or  other  simple  solvent, 
but  a  vehicle  in  the  form  of  another  chemical  is  sometimes  incorporated  in  the 
solution  for  specific  reasons.  If  the  adjuvant  is  to  take  part  in  the  reactions 
of  the  principal,  the  object  of  its  introduction  may  be  to  assist  in  (solution  or 
precipitation;  to  change  the  composition  of  a  precipitate  to  one  more  stable  or 
of  an  aggregation  easier  to  filter  and  wash;  to  cause  or  aid  in  the  solution  or 
precipitation  of  an  associated  body,  or  to  prevent  its  solution  or  precipitation, 

*  Chem.  VewB,  1890-1-340. 
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etc.  If  taking  no  direct  part  in  the  reactions,  the  purpose  may  be  that  of 
effecting  the  solation  of  the  Insolable  or  sparingly  soluble  principal ;  to  diminish 
the  solobllity  of  a  precipitate  or  residue ;  to  induce  an  alteration  of  the  physical 
structure  of  a  precipitate;  to  prevent  decomposition,  coagulation,  putrefaction, 
or  crystallization  of  the  principal;  or  by  Its  superior  affinity  for  oxygen  or 
carbon  dioxide  to  preserve  It  from  alteration  through  contact  with  the  air,  etc. 
Many  of  the  reagents  In  common  use  are  extremely  poisonous,  not  only  when 
taken  Internally,  but  even  on  coming  in  contact  with  an  abrasion  of  the  skin  or 
a  mucous  membrane,  notably  potassium  cyanide,  arsenic  compounds,  chlor- 
acetic  and  hydrofluoric  acids.  The  vapors  of  hydrbcyanlc  and  hydrofluoric  aclds» 
arsine,  the  halogen^  hydrogen  snlflde,  etc.,  undiluted  by  air  are  active  poisons, 
and  very  deleterious  to  the  respiratory  organs  even  when  considerably  diluted. 
As  many  serious  and  not  a  few  fatal  accidents  have  come  about  through  care- 
lessness, the  student  is  urged  to  be  continually  on  his  guard  in  this  respect. 
And  great  care  should  be  taken  when  using  ether,  gasoline,  and  such  light 
volatile  bodies,  as  their  vapors  are  very  diffusive  and  may  catch  flre  at  a  oob-> 
siderable  distance  from  the  liquids. 


To  prepare  a  volume  F*  of  a  solution  whose  speciflc  gravity  shall  be  d,  bj 
dilution  of  a  volume  X  whose  speciflc  gravity  is  a,  the  speciflc  gravity  of 
water  being  5.    The  volume  of  the  original  solution  Is  found  from  the  equatlim 

X—  V  ,  and  the  volume  of  water  to  be  added  to  Xis  F— X. 

a  — 6 

Conversely^  to  dilute  a  certain  volume  Fof  a  liquid  of  a  speciflc  gravity  a  to 

one  of  a  lower  gravity  d,  the   equation  reads  X=  V  fZiL;  X   being  the 

d— 6 

volume  of  the  diluted  solution  and  X —  Fthe  volume  of  water  to  be  added. 

If  a  grams  of  a  solid  is  contained  In  b  grams  of  a  solution,  and  X  is  the 

a     # 
weight  of  the  solid  in  one  Cc.  of  the  solution,  then  X=  . ' 


Aloohol.  OiHsO. 

1.  Absolute  aloohol.  Prepared  by  the  fermentation  of  sugar;  reetUled,  and  freed  ftrom 
water  by  diatlUatlon  from  a  highly  hygroaoopio  solid.  It  Is  a  colorless  volatile  liqnld  of 
agreeable  odor,  and  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  water  and  ether.  When  anhydrous  It 
has^a  speciflo  gravity  of  .791,  solidlfles  at  —180",  and  bolls  at  78.4^. 

2.  Oommercial.  Sold  as  oontalning  96  per  cent,  bat  is  often  found  to  assay  only  90  to  94 
per  cent,  with  6  to  10  per  oent  of  water,  and  traoea  of  organic  acids,  aoeton,  fnsel  oil, 
aldehyd,  etc 

3.  Proof  spirit  Has  a  gravity  of  .920  and  contains  4^24  per  oent  by  weight  or  57.06  per 
cent  by  volume  of  alcohol . 

The  commercial  9S  per  oent  article  is  snfflciently  pore  and  strong  for  most  analytical 
purposes ;  it  should  completely  volatiliae  without  an  unpleasant  odor,  and  dissolve  pure 
caustic  potash  without  acquiring  at  the  time  more  than  a  light  yellow  color.  Fnsel  oil  Is 
detected  by  the  silver  nitrate  test. 

Oommercial  alcohol  Invariably  contains  a  little  free  add,  aceton,  and  aldehyd.  No 
process  is  known  by  which  the  last  two  can  be  entirely  removed ;  the  process  of  Waller  t 
giving  a  fair  purification  Is  as  follows.  Powdered  potassium  permanganate  Is  slowly 
stirred  In  the  alcohol  until  the  color  has  become  a  deep  purple;  after  standing  until  all 
the  manganese  has  been  deposited  as  hydrated  peroxide,  the  aloohol  is  decanted  and  die- 


*  Journ.  Araer.  Ohem.  Socy.  1897—587. 
t  Ohem.  News,  1890—1—58. 
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tillad,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  caloiam  carbonate,  from  a  flask  with  a  fractionating 
column.   The  distillation  Bhoald  be  slow  and  the  flrst  and  last  fractions  rejected . 

Alcohol  strictly  neatral  In  reaction  Is  required  for  dissolving  fatty  adds  to  be  titrated 
by  a  standard  alhalL  To  commercial  alcohol  is  added  a  few  drops  of  phenol  -phthalein  or 
turmeric  solution  and  dilute  solution  of  caustic  potash  dropped  in  until  the  reaction  has 
become  distinctly  alkaline,  then  more  alcohol  is  dropped  In  until  the  red  color  has  almost 
diaappeaied. 

Ammonium  chloride.    NH4OI,  58.638. 

(Sal-ammoniac)  White  crystals,  soluble  In  three  parts  of  cold  and  1.4  parts  of  .boiling 
water.  As  purchased  it  generally^ntalns  some  insoluble  matters,  though  yielding  a  rea- 
sonably pure  solution.  Becrystalllzatlon  is  advisable  when  the  salt  is  to  be  used  for  the 
determination  of  the  alkalies  in  silicates ;  the  flltei ed  solution  Is  evaporated  up  to  the  point 
of  crystallisation,  and  while  cooling  is  constantly  stirred  that  small  crystals  may  form. 

The  salt  should  volatilize  completely  when  heated  on  platinum  foil*  and  be  free  from 
sulfate. 

Ammonia.    NHs,  17.064. 

A  solution  of  gaseous  ammonia  In  water,  one  volume  of  water  at  zero  and  700  Mm.  of 
mereiiry  absorblng'about  1100  volumes  of  the  gas. 

Ammonic  hydrate,  NH4OH,  86.06.  As  purchased,  the  usual  specific  gravity  is  .r  H).  The 
solution  should  be  colorless,  leave  no  residue  on  evaporation,  and  give  no  precipitate  with 
nitric  acid  and  silver  nitrate  (chlorine),  barium  chloride  (sulfuric  acid),  or  hydrogen 
sulfide  (lead,  etc.). 

One  gram  of  the  solution  of  .900  at  16  o  Cent,  contains  .288  gram  of  NHs,  or  .681  gram  of 
KH«OH ;  one  Cc  contains  .265  gram  of  NHs,  or  .524  gram  of  NH4OH,  and  neutralizes  .545 
gram  of  HCl,  .943  gram  of  HNOs,  or  .733  gram  of  H9SO4. 

Used  to  neutralize  free  acids  and  to  precipitate  the  hydroxides  of  weaker  bases.  Both 
the  concentrated  solution  and  the  tenth  dilution  are  needed. 

Ammonium  carbonate. 

As  found  In  the  market  it  approaches  the  formula  8NH8.20Os.HsO  or  NsHuOsOs.  It 
should  volatilize  completely  when  heated  on  platinum  foil,  and  after  dissolving  in  an 
excess  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  give  no  turbidity  with  barium  chloride. 

Used  for  neutralization,  and  to  precipitate  the  carbonates  of  calcium,  barium,  lead,  etc. 
The  solution  is  made  up  Just  before  use  by  dissolving  In  water  containing  a  little  ammonia 
and  filtering. 

Ammonium  oxalate .    (NH4)lOs04. HSO,  142.116. 

Oolorlesa  needles  soluble  in  about  26  parts  of  cold  water.  Generally  quite  pure, 
tmt  may  contain  a  trace  of  lead  or  calcium ;  maybe  purified  by  recrystalllaation  from  hot 
water.    Should  leave  no  residue  on  ignition. 

Solution,  one  part  in  25  of  water.  Used  to  precipitate  calcium,  lead,  and  a  few  other 
metals,  and  as  a  standard  reducing  agent.  One  gram  of  calcium  oxide  Is  precipitated  by 
2.685  grams,  and  one  gram  of  potassium  permanganate  is  reduced  by  9.2488  grams  of  the 
crystallised  salt. 

Barium  chloride.    Ba01s.2HsO,  '  M.382. 

Oolorless  transparent  crystals  soluble  In  2.4  parts  of  cold,  and  1.8  parts  of  hot  water. 
Prepared  by  dissolving  barium  carbonate  in  an  Insufllciency  of  hydrochloric  acid  for 
entire  solution  and  crystallizing  after  filtration ;  or  may  be  precipitated  as  a  powder  by 
adding  alcohol  or  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  strong  aqueous  solution. 
Used  almost  exclusively  for  the  determination  of  sulfuric  acid.  Solution,  one  part  of 
the  crystallized  salt  In  ten  parts  of  water.  One  gram  of  HSSO4  is  precipitated  by  2.491 
grams  of  the  crystallized  salt;  one  gram  of  SOs  by  8.062  grams;  and  one  gram  of  sulfur 
(converted  into  sulfuric  acid)  by  7.619  grams. 

Barium  hydrate.    Ba(OH)s.  HsO,  815.644 . 

The  crystals  are  soluble  in  about  20  parts  of  cold  water.  Used  as  an  absorbent  for 
carbon  dioxide  from  a  mixture  of  gases,  as  a  precipitant  for  the  weaker  bases  In  sepa- 
rations, and  to  remove  carbon  dioxide  from  volumetric  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalies. 
One  gram  of  sodium  carbonate  (NasCOs)  is  rendered  caustic  by  2.974  grams  of  the  crystals 
and  one  gram  of  KsOOs,  by  2.288  grams. 

Battery  Fluid. 

The  liquid  for  ezclting  the  battery  described  on  page  249  is  made  by  adding  to  2000  Oc. 
of  cold  water,  400  Oc  of  commercial  oil  of  vitriol*  and  after  cooling,  dissolving  800  grams 
of  commercial  sodium  chromate  In  the  mixture. 
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Bromine.    Br,  79.96. 

A  dark-red,  oonoeive,  yolatUe  Uqald  of  Bpeciflc  graTity  3.90,  solidifying  at  — 0O  Oent 
Soluble  In  about  29  parts  of  oold  water,  and  freely  In  aloobol,  ether,  and  carbon  dlsnlflde. 
It  is  used  as  an  oxidising  agent.  A  saturated  solution  Is  prepared  by  pouring  some  of  the 
commeroial  article  into  a  glass -stoppered  bottle  and  washing  with  water  once  or  twice; 
the  bottle  is  then  filled  with  water  and  after  standing  for  a  time,  with  occasional  shaking 
up,  is  ready  for  use. 

The  bottle  in  which  bromine  Is  purchased  should  be  opened  with  care  In  the  open  air. 
If  the  stopper  cannot  be  remoyed,  a  cord  may  be  tied  round  the  neck,  saturated  with 
alcohol,  and  lighted ;  the  heat  will  usually  crack  the  neot  so  that  the  stopper  can  be  broken 
out  and  the  bromine  poured  Into  another  bottle. 

Calcium  carbonate.    OaOOs. 

Used  In  J.  Lawrence  Smith's  method  for  alkalies  in  silicates.  It  must  be  free  from 
potassium  and  sodium  salts,  frequent  contaminations  of  the  commercial  product 

Prepared  by  dissolving  calolte  or  chalk  In  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  leaying  a  portion 
undlssolyed ;  then  precipitating  any  magnesia  or  other  base  by  milk  of  lime.  The  flltered 
liquid  Is  heated  nearly  to  boiling,  precipitated  by  solution  of  emumonimm  oarbonaSe,  washed 
with  hot  water,  and  dried. 

Chloroform.  CHCls. 

Trlchlormethane.  A  colorless,  volatile  liquid,  specific  gravity  IJil  at  lfi»,  boiling  at  61^ 
and  having  a  sweet  taste  and  agreeable  odor.  It  Is  soluble  in  about  SOO  parts  of  water,  and 
mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether.  It  should  be  neutral  to  litmus  paper  and 
leave  no  residue  on  evaporation.  The  commercial  article  (U.  8.  Pharmaeopoeia  1900)  Is 
generally  pure  enough  for  most  purposes ;  If  not  It  is  to  be  redistilled. 

Ohloroplattnlc  add.    HsPtOlS-GHsO,  517.713. 

A  brown  deliquescent  solid  very  soluble  In  water  and  alcohol.  If  purchased  It  should 
be  tested  for  sulfuric  acid ;  also  for  sodium  chloride  by  ignition  and  extraction  of  the 
residual  platinum  by  dilate  nitric  acid,  which  after  filtering  should  leave  no  residue  on 
evaporation. 

May  be  prepared  as  follows.  BoU  soft  scrap  platinum  cut  in  very  small  pieces.  In  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid  to  clean  them ;  weigh,  and  boll  with  aqua  rcgla  (three  volumes 
of  hydrochloric  to  one  of  nitric)  until  dissolved.  Evaporate  to  dryness,  dissolve  In  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid,  and  again  evaporate.  Dlssolvo  the  r^sidae  In  water,  ten  cubie 
centimeters  for  each  gram  of  platinum,  and  filter.  The  product  is  sufficiently  pure  for 
analytical  purposes;  It  should  be  preserved  in  a  glass-stoppered  bottle  away  from  dust  snd 
ammonia  fumes. 

Used  as  a  precipitant  for  potassium  and  ammonia  chlorides.  Of  a  solution  of  the  above 
strength,  one  gram  of  potassium  chloride  is  precipitated  by  13.1  Co.;  of  potassium  as 
chloride  by  26  Co. ;  of  ammonium  chloride  by  18.2  Cc. ;  and  of  ammonia  (NBs)  as  chloride 
by  67 .2  Oc   A  large  excess  is  always  needed  to  lessen  the  solubility  of  the  precipitates. 

Ferrous  sulfate,  crystallized,  Fe904.7HsO,  278.182. 

Transparent  light-green  crystals  soluble  in  1.04  parts  of  cold  and  .8  part  of  hot  water, 
insoluble  In  alcohol. 

The  principal  Impurity  of  the  commercial  salt  Is  ferric  sulfate,  removed  by  dissolving 
the  crystals  In  water  containing  sulfurous  acid  and  crystallising,  or  by  precipitating  the 
concentrated  aqueous  solution  by  alcohoL  Both  the  solution  and  the  crystals  are  slowly 
perdaced  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Used  as  a  reducing  agent,  and  in  volumetric  analysis  for  standardising  permanganate 
solution.  One  gram  of  the  crystallised  salt  contains  .201806  gram  of  iron,  and  8.7988  grams 
reduce  one  gram  of  potassium  permanganate. 

Hydrochloric  acid.    HCl,  36.458. 

(Muriatic  acid,  chlorhydrio  acid,  spirits  of  salt.)  A  colorless  gas  soluble  In  1-OOOth  of  Its 
weight  or  water  at  sero  and  760  Mm .  The  speciflc  gravity  of  the  commercial  aold  is  usually 
1.200.  It  should  be  colorless,  leave  no  residue  on  evaporation,  and  after  concentration 
with  the  addition  of  a  crystal  of  potassium  nitrate,  not  be  precipitated  by  a  dilute  solution 
of  barium  chloride.  Free  chlorine  Is  shown  by  the  blue  color  developed  by  dilute  solution 
of  potassium  iodide  and  starch-paste,  and  arsenic  by  a  brown  color  with  stannous  chloride 
and  sulfuric  acid. 

It  Is  of  general  use  as  a  solvent  for  minerals,  ores,  oxides,  etc  Of  the  gravity  of  1 .200, 
one  gram  contains  about  .400  gram  of  HOI;  one  Co.  contains  480  gram^  One  Cc.  neutial- 
lizes  .739  gram  of  potassium  hydrate;  .527  gram  of  sodium  hydrate;  and  .225  gram  of 
ammonia  (NHs). 
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Hydrogen  peroxide.    HiOfl,  84.016. 

The  eommeralal  Bolntton  of  the  gas  U  usually  suted  to  be  of  ten  or  twelve  TOlnmd 
strength,  meaning  that  one  Tolnme  of  the  Bolntion  oontalns  llye  or  six  yolomee  of  the  gas 
and  erolyee  ten  or  twelye  yolomes  of  oxygen  when  deoompoeed  by  potasslam  permangan- 
tie.  It  slowly  loses  strength  on  keeping,  less  readily  If  the  section  oontalns  a  small 
amoont  of  an  add  or  a  metalllo  salt. 

Iron.   Fe,  06* 

The  grade  of  Iron  wire  known  to  the  trade  as  **  malleable  wire  "  U  made  from  the  beet 
qoallty  of  rellned  Iron  and  may  be  eonsldered,  without  sensible  error,  to  oontain  90.9  per 
eent  of  metalllo  Iron  and  .1  per  oent  of  slag,  oarbon,  eto.  Wire  of  this  parity  of  a  diameter 
of  No.  SI  Amerlean  wire  gange,  eat  In  six-lnoh  lengths,  Is  sold  by  dealers  In  chemioals.  It 
should  be  cleaned  before  weighing  by  drawing  between  a  fold  of  emery-paper. 

When  diaeolyed  In  hydroOhlorlo  or  dilate  solfoilo  aold  without  aoeess  of  air  there  la 
yielded  a  ferrons  solution  osefnl  In  standardising  yolumetrlo  solutions  of  an  oxldialng 
nature.  One  gram  of  potassium  permanganate  Is  reduced  by  L7716  grams  of  metalllo 
IroB. 

Lead  carbonate.   FbOO8,M8.0l. 

A  heayy  white  powder  prepared  by  dlssolylng  commercial  lead  aoetate  in  water,  adding 
a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  and  lllterlng.  The  liltrate  Is  ponred  slowly  and  with  constant 
stirring  Into  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  the  precipitate  Altered,  washed 
with  hot  water,  and  dried  at  looo .  This  compound  must  not  be  confoanded  with  palater'a 
white  lead  which  contains  also  the  hydrate. 

Nitric  acid.    HNOs,  68.048. 

Usual  speellle  graylty  1.43.  The  colorless  acid  turns  yellow  on  exposure  to  light,  lower 
oxides  of  nitrogen  being  formed.  It  Is  a  powerful  oxidiaer ;  used  as  a  solvent  for  metals 
and  to  destroy  organic  matter.    It  bolls  at  121  o . 

nxed  baaea  are  tested  for  by  evaporation  to  dryness;  chlorine  by  very  dilute  solution 
of  silver  nitrate ;  sulfuric  aold  by  dilute  solution  of  barium  chloride,  after  concentration 
with  a  Uttle  potaaslnm  nitrate. 

One  gram  of  the  acid  of  1.4S  contains  about  .700  gram  of  HNOs. 

One  Oa  oontalns  .904  gram  of  HNOs,  and  neutralises  .888  gram  of  potassium  hydrate; 
.681  gram  of  sodium  hydrate ;  aod  .6S8  gram  of  ammonium  hydrate. 

Phenol- phthaleln.    (0sH4OH)s.0eH4OO  :0 :0. 

(Fron.  fee"-noIe-thal'-a-ln,  Stand.  Diet,  but  variant.)  Made  by  combining  phthallc 
seid  with  phenol,  removing  a  molecule  of  water  by  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid.  Solnble 
la  alcohol  and  ether,  Insoluble  in  dilute  acids.  Used  as  an  indicator  In  alkalimetry, 
being  oolorleaa  In  add  and  deep  red  In  alkaline  solutions.  It  Is  aSeoted  by  carbonic 
add,  and  onaolted  for  ammonia  exceptVith  certain  precautions. 

Solution,  one  gram  In  60  Oc  of  alcohol ;  a  drop  or  two  suffices  for  a  titration. 

Potassium  ferricyanlde,    K8Fes(0N)s. 

Dark  red  crystals  soluble  in  2<6  parts  of  cold  and  1.8  parts  of  hot  water  to  an  intense 
yellow  solution.    It  Is  made  by  the  oxidation  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  by  chlorine. 

Used  as  an  Indicator  In  volumetry,  producing  stroogly  colored  precipitates  with  sev- 
eral metals.    The  solution  should  give  no  blue  color  with  ferric  compounds. 

Solution  for  the  spot  Indication  of  ferrous  Iron,  about  .060  gram  In  80  cubic  eentlmetera 
of  water,  to  l>e  freahly  prepared  before  use.  It  Is  well  to  rinse  the  crystals  with  water 
before  BMtklng  up  the  solution  In  order  to  wash  off  the  surface  which  may  have  become 
reduced  to  ferrooyanlde  by  dust  or  fumes. 

Potassium  hydrate .    EOH,  66. 118. 

A  white  deliquescent  solid  containing  variable  proportions  of  water  up  to  80  per  cent 
or  more.  In  the  market  are  found  three  grades:  "White"  In  sticks  or  granulated; 
*'  Purified  by  aloohol  *',  and  '*  Purified  by  baryta  ".  The  first  contains  considerable  carbonic 
sold  and  sodlom  hydrate,  with  some  silica,  alumina,  potassium  sulfate,  potassium  chloride, 
elo.,  while  the  two  latter  are  pure  enough  for  ordinary  use.  The  solution  of  one  part  of 
potassium  hydrate  In  ten  of  water  Is  to  be  preserved  In  oereslne  or  sliver  bottles.  One 
gram  of  the  anhydrous  oompound  neutrallxes  .660  gram  of  hydrochloric  add;  1.194  gram 
of  nitric  add ;  and  .874  gram  of  sulfuric  add. 

Potaaslnm  iodide.    KI.  165.96. 

Crystalllsea  In  milk-white  cubes  soluble  In  .8  part  of  cold  water  and  .6  part  of  hot 
water.   Used  In  volumetric  analysis  to  aid  the  solution  of  Iodine  In  water,  and  as  an  Inter- 
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mediate  in  the  tttratlon  of  free  ohlorlne  by  thloenlfate.    The  pharmaceattoal  artlole  to 
pure  enough  for  most  pnrpoaee. 

Potasalam  permangsnate.   KsMniOe,  816.11. 

Dark  purple  prisms  with  a  bronxe  Irldescenee,  sohible  In  16  parts  of  eold  and  8  parti  of 
hbt  water.  Pnrlfled  by  reorystalllsatlon  from  an  aqaeoos  solution,  after  nitration  throngli 
asbestos  or  gun  ootton.  The  aqueous  solution  slowly  deoompoeeeon  standing;  e.^.,  * 
solution  of  four  grams  in  a  liter  of  water  lost  two  per  eent  of  its  orMtoing  power  In  86 
days. 

0sed  in  yolumetrle  analysts,  the  deelnormal  solution  eontainlng8.l6tgraaiB  per  liter. 
One  gram  oontains  .K8  gram  of  oxygen  In  ezoeis  of  that  forming  protoxides  with  the 
potassium  and  manganese.  One  giam  of  iron  Is  oonyerted  flrom  the  fOrrons  to  the  ferric 
state  by  .B6M4  gram  of  permanganate;  one  gram  of  erystalllaed  feifons  sulphate  by  .11916 
gram ;  one  gram  of  orystalllzed  ozallo  add  Is  deeomposed  by  .0017  gram ;  one  gram  of  ciys> 
talllsed  ammonium  oxalate  by  .44479  gram ;  and  one  gram  of  OiOi  by  .7116 


Potassium  sulfooyanlde.   K0N8,  67.28. 

(Potsssium  thiooyanate  or  rhodanate.)  Transparent  ooloriess  crystals,  Tory  hygroeeopio 
and  soluble  in  water.  The  olear  solution  after  acldlUcatioa  by  nitric  add  should  not  be 
troubled  by  silver  nitrate,  nor  be  oolored  red  on  addificatlon  by  pure  hydrochloric  add 
(FeaOle)*.  Used  as  a  precipitant  for  silver  and  oopper,  and  as  a  volumetrio  solution  for  the 
idetermination  of  the  former.   Solution,  one  part  in  ten  of  water. 

One  gram  precipitates  .664  gram  of  copper  (in  presence  of  a  reducing  agent),  and  1.166 
grams  of  silver. 

PyrogaUol.   OeHsCOH)^ 

(Triozybenaol,  pyrogalUc  add,  pyrogallln,  pyrrol.)  The  pharmaceutical  product  Is 
usually  pure  enough  for  the  purpose  here  desired  ~  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  a  mfac- 
tnre  of  gases.  Five  grams  is  dissolved  in  15  Co.  of  water  and  the  solution  mixed  with  86 
Co.  of  water  containing  80  grams  of  potassium  hydrate.  It  should  be  made  up  Just  be6ot<» 
^ng. 

Ferrous  potassium  tartrate  has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute. 

Silver  nitrate.    AgNOe,  160.96. 

OrystalUies  in  ooloriess  anhydrous  plates  soluble  in  less  than  its  pwn  weight  of  water. 
The  pharmaceutical  salt  is  sufBldently  pure.  Used  to  precipitate  the  halogens,  phosphoilo 
and  arsenic  adds.  Solution,  one  part  in  ten  of  water,  to  be  kept  in  a  dark  place  free  from 
dust.   Ooe  gram  predpltates  .906  gram  of  chlorine. 

Sodium  ammonium  phosphate.   NaNH4HP04.4HtO,  809.194. 

Soluble  in  6  parts  of  cold  and  one  part  of  hot  water;  the  usual  impurities  are  a  Uttte 
ealdum  or  magnesium  phosphate;  to  eliminate  these,  the  salt  is  dissolved  In  90  parts  of 
water  containing  a  little  ammonia,  and  filtered  alPter  standing  for  an  hour  or  so.  As  the 
solution  strongly  attacks  glass  it  should  only  be  made  up  shortly  before  use. 

The  salt  serves  to  introduce  phosphoric  add  and  ammonia  into  a  solution  for  the  pre- 
dpitation  of  magDcsinm,  manganese,  or  dno  salts  as  their  ammoniom  phosphates.  One 
gtam  of  the  orystalllzed  salt  predpltates  .198  gram  of  magnesia;  .889  gram  of  manganese 
protoxide ;  and  .889  gram  of  sine  oxide.  With  the  two  latter  a  large  excess  is  needed  to 
Induce  crystallisation . 

Sodium  carbonate.    Na80O8.10aq,  886.86.    MaiOOs,  106.10. 

The  anhydrous  salt  is  most  used  in  analysis  and  may  be  prepared  quite  pure  by  the 
process  of  ReiDitzer .  t  He  dissolves  sodium  bicarbonate  in  water  at  80  o  to  saturation  and 
filters.  On  cooling  to  10  o  to  15o  the  salt  NasCOs  +  NaHOOs  separates ;  this  Is  washed  by 
a  little  cold  water  by  decantation,  dried,  and  ignited  gently  in  a  platinam  crucible. 

As  purchased,  the  so-called  '*  dry  sodium  carbonate"  is  really  of  the  grade  known  as 
"  mono-hydrated  ",  containing  about  85  per  cent  of  NasOOSt  and  16  per  cent  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  water.  The  usual  impurities  are  silica,  alumina,  chlorine  and  sodium  sulfate, 
for  which,  in  the  determination  of  any  of  these  compounds,  the  reagent  must  be  tested  and 
a  correction  made  if  found  present  in  more  than  traces. 

Used  as  a  precipitant  for  many  metals,  for  neutralicing  free  adds,  and  as  a  fiux  to  de* 
compose  minerals  Insoluble  in  adds,  notably  the  silicates.  One  gram  of  aahydnms 
sodium  cartKmate  neutralizes  .687  gram  of  hydrodiloric  add,  1.188  of  nitrie  add,  and- .984 
of  sulfuric  add ;  and  unites  with  .669  gram  of  silica. 
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Sodium  chloride.    KaOl,  ft8.6. 

Common  salt  erystallisas  in  onbes  with  recessed  faces.  It  is  soluble  In  S.78  parts  of 
water  at  15 o,  and 2.68 parts  at  100 o,  the  Increase  In  solubility  with  rise  of  temperature 
being  less  than  In  most  other  salts.    It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  strong  acids. 

Ordinary  table  salt  Is  purified  by  dissolving  to  saturation  In  cold  water  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  drops  of  sodium  carbonate  solution  to  precipitate  the  earthy  salts,  filtered, 
and  the  filtrate  compounded  with  half  Its  yolume  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  The  liquid 
Is  deeanted  from  the  precipitated  salt,  which  is  drained  and  dried  on  the  water  bath. 
The  mass  is  then  powdered  and  heated  to  dull  redness  in  a  platinum  dish. 

Tile  Bolntion  should  giye  no  turbidity  with  barium  chloride  or  sodium  carbonate,  and 
not  moce  than  a  faint  red  color  with  potassium  sulf ocyanlde  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Its 
principal  uae  is  as  a  Tolumetrio  solution  for  the  assay  of  sllyer  compounds. 

Sodlnm  hydrate.    NaOH,  40.063. 

(Sodium  hydroxide,  caustio  soda.)  In  most  respects  this  compound  Is  similar  to  po- 
tasslnm  hydrate  and  a  correspondlnff  grade  of  one  may  usually  be  substituted  for  the 
other.  ▲  very  pore  article  Is  for  sale  at  a  moderate  price,  made  by  oxidizing  metallic 
sodium  by  water  and  evaporating  the  solution  in  a  silver  yessel.  Wollney  states  that  the 
QBual  Impurities  of  the  commercial  article,  sodium  carbonate,  nitrate  and  sulfate,  are 
Insoluble  in  a  60  per  cent  solution  of  the  hydrate. 

Sodium  hydrate  has  about  1^  times  the  neutralising  power  of  potassium  hydrate  toward 
a  giyen  add.  One  gram  of  anhydrous  sodium  hydrate  neutralizes  .910  gram  of  hydro- 
chlorlo  acid,  L67S  gram  of  nitric  acid  (HNOs)*  and  1.834  gram  of  sulfuric  acid. 

Snlforlo  add.    HSS04,  OftOBB. 

(Oil  of  yStrloL)  According  to  Pickering*  the  spedfic  gravity  of  100  per  cent  acid  is 
1.8S8987  at  17.9 o  OenL  An  acid  containing  10  per  cent  of  HsS04  has  a  gravity  at  16. 5  o  of 
about  1 07.  The  usual  gravity  of  the  acid  as  purchased  is  1.84,  a  heavy  oily  liquid  boiling 
at888o,yer7  corrosive,  deliquescent,  and  evolving  great  heat  on  dilution  with  water. 
Should  be  colorless  or  only  slightly  brown.  The  diluted  add  must  give  no  color  to  potas- 
sium iodide  and  starch  paste  (HNOs),  and  no  precipitate  with  hydrogen  sulfide  (lead,  etc.)> 
Kitrlo  aoid  Is  shown  by  a  brown  ring  at  the  Junction  with  a  strong  solution  of  ferrous 
sulfate;  aulfurous  acid  by  diluting  and  adding  a  drop  of  a  dilute  solution  of  potassium 
permanganate  which  should  not  be  immediately  decolorized;  Iron,  by  testing  with  dilute 
solutions  of  potassium  sulfocyanide  and  f erricyanide ;  and  arsenic,  by  the  brown  colora- 
tion of  the  diluted  aoid  when  treated  with  stannous  chloride  and  tin. 

Used  as  a  solvent  for  some  metals  and  their  oxides,  indigo,  cellulose,  casein,  etc.,  and 
to  predpitate  lead  and  the  earths. 

Of  the  specific  gravity  of  1.84  it  contains  about  96  per  cent  of  Hs804  (an  acid  of  90.6 
per  cent  has  the  same  gravity) ;  one  gram  contains  about  .960  gram  of  H1SO4,  and  one  Cc. 
1.748  grams.  One  Cc.  neutralizes  2.000  grams  of  potassium  hydrate;  1.428  grams  of 
sodium  hydrate,  .608  gram  of  ammonia  (NHs) ;  and  precipitates  2.786  grams  of  baryta; 
1.000  gram  of  limo;  and  8.687  grams  of  lead. 

By  adding  68  cc.  of  the  acid  of  1.84  gravity  to  one  liter  of  cold  water  is  furnished  a 
solution  containing  about  ten  per  cent  of  HsS04. 

SulfurouB  add.    HiSOs,  82.002. 

Snlfnions  anhydride  (80s)  is  a  colorless  gas,  specific  gravity  2.28.  One  volume  of 
water  at  zero  dissolves  79.8  volumes,  and  at  30e  39.4  volumes.  The  solution  loses 
strength  and  oxidizes  on  standing. 

The  solution  is  prepared  by  leading  into  cold  water  the  gas  generated  from  sodium  bi- 
sulfite and  dilute  sulfuric  add,  or  copper  turnings  heated  with  concentrated  sulfuric  add. 
The  solution  should  smell  strongly  of  the  gas  and  leave  no  residue  on  evaporation. 
Used  as  a  reducing  agent. 

Water.    HtO,  16.016. 

Few  natural  waters  are  so  free  from  suspended  or  dissolved  matters  as  to  be  fit  for 
quantitative  analysis,  so  recourse  is  had  to  the  simple  mode  of  purification  known  as 
distillation.  The  still  for  boiling  the  water  and  the  condenser  for  liquefying  the  steam 
as  shown  in  Fig.  186  are  too  well  known  to  need  an  extended  description. 

The  body  of  the  still  is  a  copper  tank  surmounted  by  a  beak  or  capital  which  is  fitted 
to  the  neck  of  the  still  by  friction,  or  the  two  are  provided  with  flanges  and  may  be 
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bolMd  toseUiBTi  InUrpMlnB  A  rnbbei  gwkot.    Tbe  vuct  In  tbe  lUII  la  bollsd  br  a  gxi 
bani«r  or  other  lonios  o(  bast,  oc  bj  •  ooU  of  (team  pipa  bi  tbe  Interior.    Trom  tbo 

ten  a  ootl  o(  block- 
tin  plpa  wtaareln  U 
Is  oondenaed,  the 
wmter  flowhis  oDt 
trom  tbe  lower  end 
of  tbe  eoU  pntjeot- 
tBK  bom  tbe  Unk 
Bnnoandlnf  tbe 
ooll  la  a  metal  tank 
oontalnlny  o  o  1  d 
[    water,     whiob     U 

newed  ■■  It  abaoiba 

tbe    beat    ol   the 

iteam,        entarlni 

Pig.  1S6.  thionfb  a  pipe  at 

the  bottom  aod  leavini  near  the  top. 

The  itlll  and  head  are  ooated  Interlorlj  with  tin,  and  a  tin  pipe  (ormi  the  worm  alnoe 
tbti  metal  la  praolloallr  nnalleoted  by  water,  wblob  li  not  the  oaae  with  other  common 
metali  and  flaia. 

It  will  be  aeen  that  tbla  apparataa,  eooDomloallr  conaldsred,  la  Terr  Imperfeol,  and 
■ereral  Improved  apparataa  are  now  on  the  market,  aomodltledaa  to  operate  anlomatloallr 
sod  produce  a  greater  field  of  dIattUate  in  proportion  to  tbe  volume  of  caa  burnrd. 
Uinally  the  atlll  la  broader  and  ahallower  and  the  ooUad-plpe  worm  la  replaoed  by  a  thin 
wldo  tube  Inoaaed  In  a  boE  of  the  aame  ihape.  The  aoollng  water  Biroalatea  between  the 
tobo  and  box  enteilDE  at  the  bottom,  Ita  temperaiare  IncreaiiDK  aa  It  riaea,  nntll  at  the  u>ii 
It  la  almoatat  the  boiling  point.  Prom  thenoa  a  part  flowa  Into  the  atlll  throoKb  a  oooatant 
level  (page  ST),  aavlng  tbe  time  and  Inel  needed  to  heat  oold  feed-water  to  the  bolltDE 
point  as  In  tbe  ordinary  fonn  of  atlll. 

If  the  top  be  oloaed  and  tbo  hot  water  near  the  anrfaoe  be  ralaed  quite  to  the  boiltnK 
polDtthecondenaer  Itaelf  may  be  atlllied  ta  an  anxlllarr  BtUlby  dlreotlngtbeateamgen- 
erated  Into  Its  warm.  Thla  la  aooompllataed  In  the  "  DomeaClo  Still ".  Tbe  steam  aa  It 
leave!  the  atlll  paaaea  to  the  worm  through  an  aspirator  (on  tbe  principle  of  the  TaoDOm 
pomp,  page  OS),  drawing  tn  with  It  ateam  from  the  oondenger;  this  la  generated,  not  by 
nlslng  the  water  lo  full  lOOo,  bat  throogh  the  lowering  of  lu  boiling  polst  by  the  Woatlan 
of  a  partial  vacoom  In  the  oondanaerby  virtue  of  the  aapliator. 

Tbe  flrat  portion  of  tbe  dtatlllata  la  rejected  aa  oon  lain  log  the  gaaaa  always  pnaent  In 
natnral  water,  etc.,  and  tbe  distillation  Is  stopped  before  all  the  water  haa  evaporated. 

Distilled  water  sboold  be  neutral,  taateleaa.  colorless,  and  odorless;  leave  no  reeldae  or 
only  a  trace  on  eTiporallon;  and  not  be  doodad  by  aolntlons  otbarlnm  chloride,  •liver 
nitrate,  or  hydrogen  anlflde.  Hinnle  traoea  of  orgonlo  matter,  oarbon  dioxide,  nitric  add, 
eta.,  are  of  no  oonaeqnence  In  general  analyala;  for  tbe  few  apeelal  detsnnlnntlona  where 
no  OTganlo  mailer  whatever  may  be  preaent,  the  ordinary  distilled  water  isreotlOed  over 
potaaslam  permanganate  or  ohroolc  acid  and  saltnrlo  acid.  Ammonia-tree  water  la 
aaalest  obtained  by  boiling  ordinary  dlsUlled  watei  In  as  open  wide-month  flsak  antll  a 
test  abowa  that  all  free  ammonia  haa  paaaed  off. 

Distilled  water  is  always  to  be  preserved  Id  ohamioal-glaas  bottles,  never  In  atonewkre 
JugH. 

Wbenever  water  is  mentlaned  In  tbe  following  eierolsea,  dlatUIed  water  la  to  be  nnder- 

Zlno.    Zn.  «S.tO. 

Tbe  bluish -white  metal  la  solable  Inmost  sold  a,  giving  hydrogen- gas  irith  bydroofalorlo 
anddilDlesDltorlc  aclda.  Somecommerolslviiriellesare  remarkablypare.  For  snalyuoal 
Dse  It  should  oontaln  very  Utile  oarbon.  Iron,  lead,  or  araenio.  The  flrst  two  are  tested  for 
by  dlBBDlvlog  Iba  sIdo  in  dilute  aultaila  sold  and  lltmtlDg  by  a  weak  solatlon  of  potaialnm 
permanganate ;  lead  remains  nndlsaolved.  and  arsenic  Is  volallllEed  as  arilne,  abowii  by 
Harah's  or  other  taat. 

A  ooQvenlent  foliated  form  la  left  when  the  ilnc  la  melted  In  a  olay  (not  graphite) 
orucible  and  poured  Into  water.  The  melal  in  slick,  grsnutaled,  and  powdered  form  le 
DOW  on  the  market. 

Uard  to  reiJnce  per-  to  prolo-aslts  In  acid  solution,  and  to  deoompoee  some  netalUo 
oninpniinds  with  separation  ot  their  baaea  in  the  metallic  form,  as  those  of  leadi  silver  or 
ro|'p.  r.    It  la  also  ot  general  use  as  a  redoolng  agent. 
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EXERCISES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

The  following  exercises  illustrate  xnftny  of  the  principles  and  expedients 
employed  by  the  analyst  and  have  been  chosen  from  the  simpler  problems  he 
is  called  on  to  solve.  The  methods  have  been  selected  primarily  with  reference 
to  their  requirement  of  but  little  skill  and  experience  on  the  part  of  the  oper- 
ator and  of  few  special  or  complicated  forms  of  apparatus;  for  this  reason, 
there  may  be  found  in  the  standard  works  other  methods  that  are  superior  in 
some  respects  to  those  here  given,  and  it  will  be  well  for  the  student,  after 
acquiring  some  familiarity  with  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the 
substance  treated,  to  essay  one  or  more  of  them  as  circumstances  permit. 

Directions  have  been  given  in  detail,  though  it  is  not  to  be  Inferred  that  any 
deviation  therefrom  is  unallowable — on  the  contrary,  they  are  intended  as  a  guide 
rather  than  a  rule,  except  where  It  is  obvious  that  they  must  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

The  student  is  advised  to  make  every  analysis  in  triplicate  as  the  time 
consumed  does  not  greatly  exceed  that  for  a  less  number,  and  confidence  in  his 
work  is  engendered  by  a  close  agreement  of  three  results;  moreover,  should 
an  accident  happen  one,  the  other  two  may  be  carried  forward  without  the 
delay  incident  to  starting  the  analysis  afresh. 

A  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  the  balance  used  and  the  limits  of  its 
sensibility  under  different  loads,  the  closeness  of  the  af^eement  of  the 
weights  one  with  another,  and  a  verification  of  the  graduation  of  the  volumet- 
ric vessels,  must  be  secured  before  any  analytical  work  is  undertaken;  as 
otherwise  there  is  always  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  and  a  temptation  to  charge 
unsatisfactory  results  to  their  inaccuracies.  The  student  should  pecsonally 
acquire  this  information,  as  at  the  same  time  he  becomes  familiar  with  the 
manipulation  of  the  various  instrnments. 

Wherever  two  exercises  are  included  under  one  number,  the  principles  of 
the  two  are  similar  and  the  one  most  convenient  may  be  chosen  for  analysis. 

EXEBCISE  1— ALCOHOL. 

Determination  by  Specific  Gravity. 

The  density  of  absolute  alcohol  at  16.6  o  is  .7946,  rising  as  it  is  diluted  with 
water.  As  a  contraction  in  volume  takes  place  when  the  two  liquids  are  mixed, 
the  published  tables  of  the  percentages  of  alcohol  corresponding  to  different 
specific  gravities  have  been  compiled  from  direct  experiments  on  mixtures  of 
known  volumes. 

The  commercial  grade  of  alcohol  sold  as  '  96  per  cent '  contains  from  90  to  95 
per  cent  by  weight.  Its  specific  gravity  is  found  from  the  weight  of  a  con- 
venient Tolume  as  compared  with  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  water,  at  a  stand- 
ard temperature,  usually  16. 6  o  Cent.*  As  the  temperature  of  the  laboratory 
is  usually  not  less  than  20  ^ ,  dew  is  condensed  on  a  vessel  holding  a  liquid  at  a 
lower  temperature  and  prevents  an  exact  weight  being  taken ;  so  instead  of  the 
pyknometer  or  specific  gravity  flask  it  will  be  found  more  convenient  to  note 
the  loss  in  weight  suffered  by  an  immersed  solid  as  compared  with  Its  weight 
in  air,  this  being  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  the  surrounding  liquid. 


*  Allen,  Ooml.  Org.  Anal.  1—92. 
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Over  the  left-hand  pan  of  the  balance  is  placed  the  wooden  bridge,  Fig.  137, 
anpporting  as  wide  a  beaker  as  will  easily  pass  between  the  wires  withoat 
teaching  either.  In  the  beaker,  abont  half  way  down,  there  is  hnng  by  a  silk 
thread  or  a  line  wire  a  clean  and  smooth  piece  of  metal  weighing  from  60  to 
100  grams.  The  weight  is  accurately  observed,  taking  care  that  the  metal  does 
not  toach  the  beaker,  nor  the  pan  wires  the  beaker  or  bridge. 

Two  flasks  of  aboat  the  same  capacity  as  the  beaker  are  filled,  one  with  the 
alcohol  to  be  tested,  the  other  with  distilled  water;  they  are  immersed  in  Ice- 
water  until  the  temperature  of  the  liquids  has  fallen  below  15°.    The  flask 

oontainlng  the  alcohol  is  removed  from  the  bath,  and  when 
the  temperature  of  the  alcohol  has  risen  to  about  14®,  the 
beaker  is  filled,  and  the  plummet  weighed,  to  within  a  milli- 
gram only,  since  the  vibrations  of  the  beam  are  Impeded  by 
the  density  of  the  liquid. 

The  beaker  is  emptied,  tho  plummet  dried,  and  its  weight 
in  the  water  found  under  the  same  conditions  that  obtained 
with  the  alcohol,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  any  air- 
bubbles  are  removed  (by  a  camels-hair  pencil  when  in  the 
water)  that  may  adhere. 

Calculation.  Let  the  weight  of  the  plummet  in  air  be 
^;  in  alcohol,  B;  and  in  water,  C  Then  A^B  is  the 
weight  of  a  volume  of  alcohol,  and  A^C,  that  of  a  volume 
of  water  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  plummet;  therefore 
A^C  :  A—B  :  :  1  :  x,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  alco- 
hol. In  the  table  below,  x  will  probably  be  found  to  lie 
between  two  of  the  gravities  there  given.  The  one  next 
lower  is  subtracted  from  It  and  the  difference  divided  by 
the  correspondlDg  number  in  the  column  headed  'Decrease 
in  specific  gravity.'  The  quotient  is  subtracted  from  the 
percentage  given  in  the  second  column,  the  result  being 
tbe  percentage  of  alcohol  by  volume.  The  percentage  by  weight  may  be  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  the  percentoge  by  volume  by  .7946  and  dividing  the 
product  by  the  observed  specific  gravity. 

Example.  A  brass  cylinder  weighed  in  air  99.840  grams;  in  alcohol  at  15.5  o, 
90.091 ;  and  in  water  at  15.5  o ,  87  941  grams. 

99.840  —  97.941  :  99.840  —  90.091  :  :  1.0000  :  x.  x  =  .8198.  From  the  toble, 
.8198  — .8164  =  .0029;  and  .0029 -h  .0085  =  .88  Hence  95.00— .88  =  94.17  per 
cent  by  volume,  or  91.88  per  cent  by  weight. 


Fig.  187. 


Table  of  the  percentage  of  absolute  alcohol  in  commercial  alcohol  by  volume 
corresponding  to  specific  gravities  at  15.5^  Cent,  against  water  at  15.5^ 
(Squibb). 


Specific 

Per  Cent  of 

Decrease 

Specific 

Per  Cent  of 

Decrease 

Gravity. 

Alcohol. 

in  Sp.  Gr. 

Gravity. 

Alcohol. 

in  Sp.  Gr. 

.8496 

85 

.... 

.8287 

98 

.0085 

.8466 

86 

.0080 

.8199 

94 

.0088 

.8484 

87 

.0082 

.8164 

95 

.0086 

.8408 

88 

.0026 

.8125 

96 

.0089 

.8878 

89 

.0085 

.8084 

97 

.0041 

.8340 

90 

.0088 

.8041 

98 

.0048 

.8805 

91 

.0085 

.7996 

99 

.0046 

.8272 

92 

.0088 

.7946 

100 

.0049 
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EXERCISE  2  — A.  LEAD  CARBONATE. 

DetermiDation  of  Carbon  Dioxide. 

Pare  lead  carbonate  (page  209)  Is  a  whtte  powder,  unaltered  at  100  o, 
but  concerted  into  the  protoxide  at  a  temperatare  approaching  redness, 
carbon  dioxide  escaping  ^  PbCOs  =  PbO  +  COi. 

Lead  protoxide  Is  a  white  powder,  yellow  while  hot.  It  melts  at  a  bright 
red  heat,  at  which  temperature  It  is  rednced  to  metallic  lead  bj  carbon,  carbon 
monoxide^  or  gaseous  hydrocarbons. 

The  determination  of  carbon  dioxide  is  made  by  igniting  the  carbonate, 
the  loss  in  weight  being  that  of  the  carbon  dioxide  escaping. 


dean  a  small  porcelain  cmcible  and  cover,  and  heat  gently  oyer  a  Bnnsen 
homer.  Transfer  to  a  desiccator,  and  when  cold  weigh  to  within  one 
milligram. 

Remove  the  cover  and  place  it  on  the  scale- pan  beside  the  cmcible.  Add 
a  two-gram  weight  to  those  in  the  pan,  and  with  a  spatula  or  horn  spoon 
drop  into  the  cmcible  a  little  more  of  the  powder  than  will  restore  equllibrlnm ; 
cover  the  cmcible  and  dry  in  the  water  oven  or  alr-lMth  at  100  ^  for  half  an 
hour.    Cool  in  the  desiccator  and  weigh  accurately. 

Heat  the  covered  crucible  over  a  small  flame  gradually  increased,  until  the 
bottom  of  the  cmcible  appears  slightly  red,  and  the  powder  turns  brown, 
then  yellow  or  nearly  so.  Slowly  diminish  the  heat,  cool  in  the  desiccator 
and  weigh.  Repeat  the  ignition  and  weighing  until  two  consecutive  weights 
do  not  differ  by  more  than  one  milligram. 

The  heat  applied  must  not  be  so  great  as  to  fuse  the  lead  oxide,  and  the 
cradble  must  be  heated  and  cooled  slowly  to  prevent  fracture.  The  point  of 
the  blue  flame  should  never  reach  the  bottom  of  the  cmcible. 


OalculatioD.  The  weight  of  the  lead  carbonate  less  the  weight  of  the  lead 
oxide  is  the  weight  of  the  carbon  dioxide  expelled.    Also  -~  Weight  of  the  lead 
carbonate  :  weight  of  carbon  dioxide  :  :  100  :  percentage  of  carbon  dioxide. 
Example. 

Weight  of  Grams. 

Cmcible  and  lead  carbonate 25.574 

Crucible  alone 23.0S8 

Lead  carbonate 2.586 

Crucible  and  lead  oxide 25.154 

Crucible  alone 28  038 

Lead  oxide 2.116 

Carbon  dioxide 420 

Percentage  of  carbon  dioxide 16.56 

Theoretical  percentage 16.49 

B.  FERROUS  SULFATE. 

Determination  of  Iron. 

On  heating  crystallized  ferrous  sulfate  (FeS047HtO),  it  loses  first  its  water 
of  crystallization,  then  snlfnroas  and  snlfuric  anhydrides,  and  ferric  oxld^ 
remains  >^ 

2FeS04  7H»0  +  heat  =  14HiO  -f  SOj  +  SOs  +  Ff  jOs. 
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From  the  weight  of  the  resldaal  ferric  oxide  is  c«lcalaled  that  of  the  iron  it 
contains  and  the  percentsge  of  iron  in  the  crystallised  salt. 


Select  small  dry  nnoxldised  crj..ial8  prepared  according  to  the  directions  on 
page  208.  Heat  a  covered  platinum  crucible  to  redness,  cool  In  a  desiccator 
end  weigh.  Introduce  about  two  grams  of  the  crystals  and  weigh  accurately. 
Heat  the  covered  crucible  over  a  very  low  flame  until  the  water  is  expelled, 
then  support  the  crucible  as  shown  in  Fig.  94  and  gradually  increase  the  heat 
to  dull  redness.  The  expulsion  of  the  sulfur  oxides  is  known  to  be  complete 
when  the  color  has  changed  to  a  uniform  dark  zed.  It  is  well  to  stir  the 
powder  occasionally  with  a  thin  platinum  wire.  Cool  the  crucible  in  the  desic- 
cator and  weigh.  Again  ignite  the  uncovered  crudblei  cool  and  weigh  as 
before,  repeating  if  the  two  weights  do  not  agree. 

Calculation.  One  molecule  of  ferric  oxide  (160)  contains  two  atoms  of  iron 
(113) ;  hence  160  :  112  :  :  weight  of  ferric  oxide:  weight  of  iron  it  contains. 

Also,  Weight  of  crystallized  salt :  weight  of  iron  contained  :  :  l(3f^  :  T,  the 
percentage  of  iron  contained. 

Example: 

Grams.  Orams. 

Crucible  and  salt 18.776  Crucible  and  ferric  oxide 17.847 

Crucible  empty  •  •  •  • 16.774  Crucible  empty 16.774 


Ferrous  sulfate 2.001  Ferric  oxide IBTZ 

160  :  .112  :  :  678  :  X.    X=  .4011  gram  iron. 

2.001  :  .4011  :  :  100  per  cent:  7.    r  =  20.04,  the  percentage  of  iron  in  the 

crystallized  ferrous  sulfate. 

Theoretically,  278.182  (ferrous  sulfate)  :  66  (iron)  :  :  100  :  Z.  Z  =  20.15 
per  cent. 

EXERCISE  8  -  SODIUM  CHLOBIDE. 

Determination  of  the  Atomic  Weight  of  Chlorine. 

On  evaporation  of  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride  with  an  excess  of  nitric  acid 
it  is  converted  into  sodium  nitrate  — 

8NaCl  +  4HN08  =  SNaNOs  -f-  NOCl  +  Cls  +  2HsO. 

Sodium  nitrate  is  a  crystalline  transparent  salt,  easily  soluble  in  water, 
slightly  hygroscopic,  and  melting  at  880  ^ .  It  decomposes  at  a  dull  red  heat 
evolving  oxygen* 


Clean  and  dry  a  crystallizing  di^h  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  cover 
with  a  watch-glass, and  weigh.  Introduce  about  four  grams  of  pure  sodium 
chloride  (page  211),  heat  in  the  air  bath  to  110^  for  a  half  hour,  cool  in  the 
desiccator,  and  weigh  exactly. 

Place  the  dish  on  the  water  bath,  remove  the  watch-glass,  and  add  26  Co.  of 
water  and  10  Cc.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid.  When  the  solution  has  evapo- 
rated to  a  small  volume  add  10  Cc.  of  water  and  evaporate  to  complete  dryness. 

Wipe  the  exterior  of  the  dish,  heat  in  the  air  bath  to  about  120  ^  for  an 
hour,  cover  with  the  watch-glass,  cool  in  the  desiccator  and  weigh.  Dissolve 
the  residue  in  water  and  be  assured  that  the  conversion  is  complete  by  test- 
ing for  chlorine  by  silver  nitrate. 
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CalcQlatioD.  Taking  the  fttomlc  weights  of  oxygen  fts  16,  sodium  as  28.05, 
Diuogen  as  14.04,  and  chlorine  as  X,  since  one  molecule  of  sodium  chloride  is 
transformed  to  one  molecule  of  sodium  nitrate  we  have  the  proportion, 

Weight  of  sodium  nitrate  found  :  weight  of  sodium  chloride  :  :  86.09  (mol. 
wt.  of  NaNQs)  :  X+  28.05  (mol.  wt.  of  NaCl). 

Sxample.  A.  B.  C. 

Weight  of  dish  and  NaCl 45.7579        84.4927        47.0140 

Weight  of  dish 41.7581        80  4227        43.0206       • 

Weight  of  Naa t ^-0048  4.07OO         8.9984 

Weight  of  dish  and  NaNOs 47.5819        86.8898        48.8888 

Weightbf  dish 41.7581        80.4287        48.0206 

Weightof  NaNOt 5.8288  5.9171  5.8077 

Atomic  weight  of  chlorine 85.41  85.48  85.46 

EXERaSB  4  — A.  COFFEE. 

Determination  of  the  Extractive  Matter. 

Coffee  Is  the  seeds  of  any  species  of  the  genus  Coffea,  especially  the  Coffea 
Arabica  Nat.  Ord.  Cinchonaceae,    The  seeds  have  the  form  of  plano-couvtx' 
pyrenes,  and  before  exportation  are  decorticated  and  dried.    The  imports  into 
the  United  States  come  chiefly  from  Brazil  and  Sumatra,  of  the  Bio  and  Pedang 
varieties  and  a  small  proportion  of  genuine  Java. 

The  berry  is  made  up  of  a  cellular  structure  of  cellulose  Inclosing  a  complex 
mixture  of  an  oil  or  fot,  the  alkaloid  caffeine,  tanuic  and  caffeo- tannic  acids, 
gum,  and  smaller  amounts  of  sugar,  inorganic  salts,  etc.    Tne  proportions 
vary  considerably  as  shown  in  the  following  analyses  made  on  dried  material. 

Maximum.  Minimum. 

Gummy  matter  and  sugar 27.40  20.60 

Caffeine 1.58  .64 

Fat 21.79  14.76 

Tannic  and  caffeo>  tannic  acids 28.10  19.50 

Ash 4.90  8.80 

Cellalose 86.40  29.90 

By  roasting,  the  water  contained  Is  reduced  from  about  11  to  8  per  cent, 
part  of  the  caffeine  Is  driven  off,  and  a  part  of  the  sugar  changed  to  caramel, 
while  a  fragrant  aromatic  body  is  developed. 

When  the  powder  of  roasted  and  ground  coffee  is  exhausted  by  boiling  water 
there  are  dissolved  caramel,  caffeic  acid,  caffeine,  legumine,  a  volatile  oil 
(caffeone),  a  little  fatty  matter,  and  some  Inorganic  bodies  mainly  potassium 
phosphate.  On  evaporation  the  Altered  decoction  leaves  a  residue  of  about 
22  to  28  per  cent  of  the  coffee,  the  average  being  about  24  per  cent.* 

The  lower  grades  of  coffee  are  sometimes  adulterated  with  the  dried  and 
powdered  root  of  the  chicory  {Ciehorium  Intybus),  and  wholly  factitious  beans 
have  been  manufactured  on  a  large  scale.  On  extraction  as  above,  however, 
chicory  leaves  a  much  higher  percentage  of  residue,  approximating  70  per  cent, 
80  that  any  percentage  greater  than  about  24  in  a  sample  of  ground  coffee 
would  indicate  an  admixture  of  chicory  or  other  foreign  matter.  Assuming 
chicory  to  be  the  only  adulterant,  its  proportion  could  be  roughly  calculated 

from  the  formula  X=  100         f,  where  X  is  the  percentage  of  chicory  In  the 
a  —  0 

«  Analyst.  1888-06. 
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mixture;  a,  the  percentage  of  restdoe  from  chicory  (70);  b^  the  average  per- 
centage of  residue  from  cofiee  (24) ;  and  d,  the  percentage  of  resldae  found  in 
a  mixture. 


Abont  an  ounce  of  the  roasted  berries  is  ground  to  pass  through  a  20- mesh 
aeive ;  five  grams  is  quiclEly  weighed  and  brushed  Into  a  large  porcelain  dl8h 
containing  200  Cc.  of  boiling  water.  The  mixture  is  boiled  for  16  minuteft^ 
allowed  to  settle^  and  the  turbid  liquid  decanted  from  the  coarse  fragments  Into 
a  2uO  Cc.  measuring  flask.  The  residue  Is  again  boiled  for  five  minutes  with  60 
Oc.  of  water  and  decanted  Into  the  flask. 

The  decoction  Is  cooled  to  the  temperature  of  the  room  In  a  stream  of  water, 
made  up  to  the  mark  with  cold  water  and  mixed  well.  It  is  then  filtered 
through  a  dry  triple  filter  Into  a  dry  beaker,  returning  the  filtimte  until  It  passes 
clear  or  nearly  so. 

Three  crystallizing  dishes  of  about  three  Inches  diameter  are  weighed  and  60 
Oc.  of  the  extract  transferred  to  each  by  a  pipette.  After  evaporation  to  dry- 
ness on  the  water  bath,  they  are  heated  fcr  80  minutes  in  the  water  oven, 
cooled  in  the  desiccator  and  weighed. 

Calculation.  The  Increase  In  weight  of  each  dish  corresponds  to  the  soluble 

60 
matter  In  —  of  6  grams  of  coflee  (si  gram),  hence  the  increase  multiplied  by 
260 

100  is  the  percentage  of  soluble  matter. 

Example. 

A.  B.  C. 

Welghtof  dish  and  residue 28  0760        22  4946        26.0966 

Weight  of  dish 27.8860        22.2680         25.8575 

Welghtof  residue 2890  .2366  .2390 

Percentage  of  soluble  matter ••  • .     23.90  28.66  28.90 

B.  GIKOEB. 

The  rhizome  of  the  Zingiber  offieianalis  nat.  ord.  Zingiberaceae.  The  plant  is 
a  native  of  tropical  countries  and  several  varieties  are  found  In  commerce  — 
the  Jamaica,  African,  Bast  Indian,  Cochin,  etc.  The  rhizome  is  composed 
principally  of  starch,  woody  fiber^  resin,  volatile  and  fixed  oils,  and  mineral 
matter  with  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  moisture.  The  powder  Is  sometimes 
adulterated  with  rice-starch,  chalk,  etc.,  but  more  frequently  Is  fraudulently 
deprived  of  a  portion  of  Its  essential  oil  by  steeping  In  water,  the  residue 
being  dried  and  sold  for  the  unsophisticated  article.  A  positive  statement 
that  a  sample  of  ginger  has  undergone  this  degradation  is  admissible  only  when 
indicated  by  several  different  tests.  One  of  these  Is  the  extraction  of  the  ^w- 
dered  ginger  by  alcohol,  evaporating  and  weighing  the  vesldiie  which  should 
not  fall  below  4.8  per  cent  of  the  undried  ginger. 

The  alcoholic  extract  contains  the  pungent  or  active  principle  fin^eroi^  a 
viscid,  odorless  liquid  of  the  consistency  of  treacle;  extractive  matter  soluble 
in  water;  neutral  and  acid  resins;  small  quantities  of  a  red  fat;  wax;  etc. 
Since  a  large  part  of  the  extractive  Is  volatile  even  at  ordinary  temperature!>, 
the  evaporation  should  be  conducted  at  as  low  a  heat  as  possible  and  the 
residue  weighed  without  delay.  For  this  reason  also,  the  results  of  the 
determinations  may  differ  to  a  considerable  extent. 
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The  cloBed  end  of  a  test -tube  three -fourths  of  an  Inch  in  diameter  is  softened 
in  the  flime  of  a  Bnnsen  burner  and  drawn  out  to  a  small  orifice.  Absorbent 
cotton  Is  tightly  packed  in  to  the  height  of  about  an  inch,  and  a  little  alcohol 
ran  throogh  to  clear  it  of  any  soluble  matter.  A  glass  crystallising  dish  or  bot- 
tom of  a  beaker  Is  dried  and  weighed.  The  tube  Is  clamped  to  a  retort  stand 
as  in  flgnre  45,  the  dish  beneath  it. 

Powdered  ginger  is  pat  into  a  wide-mouth  bottle  until  half  full,  and  the 
bottle  corked  and  shaken  until  all  lumps  are  broken  up  and  the  powder  thor- 
oughly mixed.  Five  grams  is  weighed  to  within  a  milligram,  and  transferred 
to  the  tube  by  a  square  of  glazed  paper  and  a  camels-hair  pencil. 

A  narrow-necked  flask  holding  60  Cc.  is  filled  to  the  brim  with  95  per  cent 
alcohol,  then  stopped  with  the  finger  and  inverted  over  the  tube,  and  the  neck 
quickly  lowered  into  it.  The  level  of  the  alcohol  in  the  tube  slowly  falls  to  the 
month  of  the  flask  and  remains  there  until  the  flask  is  empty—  this  should  take 
several  hours,  and  It  is  best  to  nearly  cover  the  dish  with  a  watch-glass  and 
allow  the  percolation  to  proceed  over  night. 

The  tincture  Is  then  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water  bath,  taking    care 

that  the  alcohol  does  not  boil.    The  dish  is  wiped  dry,  allowed  to  stand  in  the 

desiccator  until  cool,  and  weighed. 

100 
Calculation.  The  weight  of  the  residue  times-— -gives  the  percentage  of  the 

alcoholic  eztraot. 

Bxample.  Five  grams  of  Jamaica  ginger  treated  as  above  — 

Weight  of  dish  and  residue 80.764        23.986         26  796 

Weight  of  dish « .  30  502        28.722        26.544 

Weight  of  residue 262  .2G4  .252 

Percentage  of  extract 5.34  5.28  5.04 

References.  Unlieci  States  and  Ainericaa  Dispeosatories ;  Amer.  Journ.  of 
Pharm.  187^519.    Balleilo  No.  13,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  A'^ricnltare^  1887. 

EXEBCISE  5  -  UNREFINED  IRON. 

Determination  of  Silicon. 

Pig-  or  cast-iron  contaics  from  3.5  to  4.5  per  cent  of  carbon,  partly  dis- 
solved In  the  iron  or  combined  with  it,  and  partly  free  in  the  form  of  graphitic 
plates;  small  and  variable  proportions  of  sulfur,  phosphorus,  and  manganese; 
and  silicon  up  to  8  per  cent  or  more,  usually  less  In  '*  white  iron  "  than  <<  gray 
Iron". 

When  the  metal  Is  dissolved  in  dilute  sulfuric  acid  most  of  the  combined 
carbon,  sulf  ar  and  phosphorus  unite  with  nascent  hydrogen  and  pass  off  as 
odorous  gases;  the  iron  and  manganese  with  the  remainder  of  the  phosphorus 
dissolve;  the  graphite  is  unaffected;  while  the  silicon  is  hydrated,  the  major 
portion  dissolving.  If  this  solution  be  treated  with  nitric  acid,  the  ferrous  Is 
changed  to  ferric  sulfate,  and  the  remainder  of  the  combined  carbon  and  sulfur 
dissolve.  On  evaporation,  nitric  acid  and  water  are  expelled ;  the  excess  of  the 
sulfuric  acid  becomes  concentrated  and  abstracts  the  water  from  the  hydrated 
silica  (leuocone);  and  on  treating  the  residue  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  the 
ferric  and  manganous  sulfates  are  dissolved  leaving  anhydrous  silica  mixed 
with  graphite.  After  fllterlng,  the  graphite  is  burned  away,  leaving  the  silica 
ready  to  be  weighed.    From  its  weight,  the  percentage  of  silicon  Is  calculated.* 

*  DrowD,  Trans.  Amer.  Inst  Mining  KnglneerB,  7— S46;  Joarn.  Amer.  Chem.  Socy. 
1098-547. 
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Th«  iron  shoald  be  in  the  form  of  drillings  or  tarnings,  well  mixed  and  free 
from  oil,  mst  and  dirt.  Weigh  one  gram  on  a  small  watch-glass  and  brush  it 
Into  a  small  beaker.  Dissolve  in  26  Cc.  of  dilute  sulfuric  acid  (1  to  10),  and 
when  etferrescence  ceases,  oxidize  with  6  Cc  of  concentrated  nitric  acid.  Be* 
move  the  watch-glass  covering  the  beaker  and  evaporate  on  the  bot*plate 
until  white  fumes  of  sulfuric  acid  arise.  Cool,  add  10  Cc.  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  and  60  Cc.  of  hot  water  and  boil  until  all  the  white  ferric 
sulfate  is  taken  up.  .  Filter  through  a  9  Cm.  paper  and  wash  alternately  with 
water  and  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  until  the  washings  show  no  red  color 
with  potassium  sulfocyanide. 

Heat  a  covered  platinum  crucible  to  redness,  cool  and  weigh.  Partially  dry 
the  filter  on  a  tile  or  blotting  paper,  and  place  it  in  the  crucible.  Heat  gently 
until  the  paper  is  charred,  then  bum  It  and  the  graphite  as  directed  on  page  108. 
The  graphite  requires  upward  of  a  half  hour  for  its  combustion  at  a  red  heat, 
stirring  occasionally  with  a  platinum  wire.  The  remaining  silica  should  be 
pure  white. 

Calculation. 
SiOs   (60.40)    :  Si  (28.40)   :   :  weight  of    SlCt  :  weight  of  81.      Weight    of 
iron  :  weight  of  silicon  ;  :  100  :  per  cent  of  silicon. 

Example.  Three  portions  of  one  gram  each  treated  as  above; 

A.  B.  C« 

Weight  of  crucible  and  silica 12.1866  12.9986  16.4811 

Weight  of  crucible 12.1006  12.9622  16.4468 

Weight  of  silica 0860  .0868  .0868 

Percentage  of  silicon 1.69  1.71  1.68 

EXERCISE  6 -ETHER. 

Determination  of  Alcohol. 

Pure  ethyl  ether  OsH5.0.0sH6  is  a  colorless,  inflammable  and  very  volatile 
liquid  boiling  at  84.6°  and  of  a  specific  gravity  at  16/16<=^  of  .719.  It  mixes  in 
all  proportions  with  alcohol,  is  soluble  in  about  12  parts  of  water,  and  dis- 
solves about  1/86  its  weight  of  water,  more  freely  when  containing  alcohol. 

The  *  sulfuric  ether '  of  commerce  always  contains  a  certain  proportion  of 
alcohol  and  water  as  impurities.  There  are  three  grades  on  the  market;  one 
prepared  according  to  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1880  and  containing  about 
26  per  cent  of  alcohol  and  varying  amounts  of  water;  another  according 
to  the  U.  8.  P.  of  1890  containing  about  four  per  cent  of  alcohol  and  one 
or  two  of  water;  and  <  ether  for  anaesthesia,'  as  pure  or  purer  than  the 
latter. 

1.  Commercial  ether  parts  with  its  alcohol  when  shaken  vrith  a  sufficient  pro- 
portion of  water;  the  water  also  dissolves  a  portion  of  the  ether,  but  none,  of 
course,  if  previously  saturated  with  ether. 

2.  If  a  measured  volume  of  commercial  ether  be  agitated  with  sufficient  ether- 
saturated  watec,  the  diminution  in  volume  of  the  former  corresponds  to  the 
volume  of  alcohol  extracted.  The  increase  in  volume  of  the  water  is  not  equal 
to  the  volume  of  alcohol  entering  it,  on  account  of  the  contraction  of  the 
mixture. 


Cold  distilled  water  is  tinted  to  a  light  violet  by  a  weak  solution  of  Hoff- 
mann's violet  in  water,  and  about  80  Cc.  is  poured  into  a  burette  containing 
about  6  Cc.  of  ether.    The  burette  is  closed  by  the  thumb  and  briskly  shaken 
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for  a  few  minates.    On  standing  for  a  short  Urns  ths  szoess  of  ether  will  float 
on  the  sarfaoe  of  the  satorated  colored  water. 

Into  a  clean  graduated  measnring-tnbe  or  bnrette  is  tapped  aboat  SO  Cks.  of 
the  colored  water  and  measured  after  standing  for  a  short  time.  Then  20  to  25 
Cc.  of  the  sample  of  ether  to  be  examined  is  run  in  from  a  pipette*  holding  the 
orifloe  against  the  side  of  the  tube  to  prevent  the  liquids  mixing  to  any  extent. 
The  tube  or  burette  is  closed  by  a  smooth  soft  cork,  and  the  dividing  line  and 
the  surface  of  the  ether  are  read.  The  dividing  line  is  more  easily  discernible 
by  the  contrast  in  color. 

The  ether  is  emulsified  by  vigorous  shaking,  and  the  tube  or  burette  stood  up- 
right for  16  minuteSy  and  the  volume  of  ether  again  read.  The  ether  should  be 
colorless — if  tinted  there  is  too  great  a  proportion  of  alcohol  towater^  and 
another  experiment  should  be  made,  previously  diluting  the  sample  with  an 
equal  volume  of  alcohol -free  ether. 

It  is  important,  of  course,  that  the  temperatures  of  the  liquid  at  the  times  of 
reading  are  practically  the  same,  and  in  a  room  subject  to  draughts  it  is  well 
to  immerse  the  tube  in  a  jar  of  water  for  a  few  minutes  previous  to  each 
observation.  Results  are  usually  fairly  accurate,  the  error  minus  and  not 
exceeding  one  per  cent.* 

Calculation.  The  diminution  in  volume  of  the  ether  divided  by  the  volume  of 
the  sample,  and  the  quotient  multiplied  by  100  Is  the  volume-percentage  of 
alcohol  contained.  The  product  is  to  be  doubled  in  cases  where  the  original 
sample  was  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  pure  ether. 

Examples. 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

Volume  of  water 19.8  Cc.  20.9  Cc. 

Volume  of  ether 25.0  Cc.  25.0  Cc. 

After  extraction,  volume  of  ether 24  2  Cc.  22.8  Cc. 

Diminution  In  volume  of  the  ether 8  Cc.  2.2  Cc. 

Percentage  V/V  of  alcohol  contained 8.2  8.8 

EXEBCISE  7— ACIDIMETBT. 

Preparation  of  Standard  Acid  and  Alkali. 

Standard  Acid.  An  approximately  normal  solution  of  sulfuric  acid  is  made 
by  diluting  the  concentrated  pure  acid  of  commerce.  Into  a  one-liter  measuring 
flask  about  three-quarters  fllled  with  cold  water  is  poured  29  Cc.  of  the  acid  of 
1.84  specific  gravity.  When  the  mixture  has  cooled  to  the  temperature  of  the 
room  it  Is  made  up  to  the  mark  with  water  and  well  mixed.  The  solution  will 
be  slightly  stronger  than  the  normal  (49.048  grams  of  HsS04  per  liter). 

Standardizing.  The  exact  strength  or  tltre  of  the  acid  may  be  found  in 
several  ways  of  which  one  is  here  given. 

A  measured  volume  of  the  acid  Is  neutralized  by  ammonia  and  evaporated  to 
dryness.  From  the  weight  of  the  residual  ammonium  sulfate  Is  calculated  that 
of  the  sulfuric  acid.  Of  course  any  non-volatile  impurities  in  the  acid  or 
ammonia  will  vitiate  the  result. 

Select  a  glass  crystallizing  dish  Cor  bottom  of  a  beaker,  page  60)  about  three 
Inches  In  diameter  and  rub  the  upper  edge  slightly  with  vaseline ;  cover  with  a 
light  watch-glass  and  weigh.  Note  the  temperature  of  the  acid,  and  pipette  26  Cc. 
into  the  dish.  Slowly  add  dilute  ammonia  until  a  narrow  strip  of  litmus  paper 
jnst  turns  blue.    Rinse  the  paper  and  evaporate  to  dxyness  on  the  water-bath. 


•  Analyst, 
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As  soon  as  a  film  of  crystals  forms  on  the  surface  there  ii»  danger  of  loss  by 
spaiteriog,  and  one  most  continoally  agitate  the  dish  ontil  the  salt  solidifies. 

Now  add  a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  evaporate  to  complete  dryneaa,  and  heat 
in  the  air-bath  to  105  ^  for  a  half-hoor.  Cover  with  the  watch-glass,  cool  ia 
the  desiccator  and  weigh.  The  increase  is  (NH4)sS04  from  which  the  HsS04  is 
calcuUted  by  the  proportion 

Weight  of  (NH4)sS04  :  weight  of  HsSO^  :  :  182.8U  :  9S.066. 
and  the  weight  of  HtS04  divided  by  26  gives  the  weight  in  one  Ce. 

Example.  Twenty-flve  Cc.  of  acid,  dilated  as  above,  evaporated  with 
ammonia; 

A.  B.  C. 

Weight  of  ammoniam  solfate  and  dish 81.145       8S.868       31.146 

Weight  of  dish 29.419        82.186        29.417 


Weight  of  ammoniam  salfate  1.786         1.787         1.729 

One  Cc.  of  the  acid  conUins 05122       .05125       .05181 

The  average  of  the  three  results  is  .05186.  The  nentralising  power  of  this 
acid  for  potassiam  and  sodlam  hydrates  is  fonnd  by  moltlplylng  this  number 

.     112.286      ^80.116  _     ,        _.         , ,  ,  -,  ^  ,         ,         _ 

^  "W086         98"086  ^^^^^^^J'    ^he  acid  is  poured  into  a  dry  glass-stop- 
pered bottle  labeled  about  as  follows:  <'  Approximately  normal  salforle  add. 

At degrees  Cent,  one  Cc.  contains gram  of  HsSO^  and 

neutralizes gram  of  KOH,  and gram  of  NaOH, 

with as  indicator.    Date  of  standardization " 

The  neutralizing  power  of  normal  acid  decreases  with  rise  of  temperature  *; 
if  100  at  15  <^,  it  wlU  be  99.92  at  17.5  o  ;  99.85  at  20^  ;  99.77  at  22.5  Oj  09.69 
at  25  <^ ;  99.61  at  27.5  <^  ;  and  99.52  at  80  <^ . 

Standard  Potassium  Hydrate.  A  solution  is  made  up  from  the  grade  of 
caustic  known  as  '  purified  by  alcohol,'  and  standardized  by  titration  against  the 
standard  acid.  Since  the  commercial  potash  contains  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  water  ( often  80  percent),  a  solution  stronger  than  normal  is  made  and 
tested,  then  dilated  to  the  proper  strength.  About  100  grams  of  potash  is  dls- 
solved  in  cold  water  and  diluted  to  one  liter;  50  Cc.  of  this  solution  Is  trans- 
ferred to  a  beaker,  diluted  with  water,  and  a  few  drops  of  phenol-phthalein  added. 
A  burette  is  rinsed  with  the  standard  acid  and  filled  to  the  zero  mark.  The 
acid  is  cautiously  run  into  the  red  titrate  until  the  color  is  Just  discharged; 
the  volume  of  acid  required  is  F  cable  centimeters. 

Since  of  strictly  normal  solutions  equal  volumes  react,  we  will  calculate  to 
what  extent  the  alkali  solution  must  be  diluted  to  make  it  approximately 
normal.  From  the  proportion  50  :  F  :  :  x  :  1000,  we  find  that  x  Cc  of  the 
alkali  would  be  neutralized  by  1000  Cc.  of  the  acid ;  hence  by  diluting  »  Cc  to 
1000  Cc.  with  water,  the  acid  and  alkali  will  react  in  equal  volumes. 

Having  measured  oft  x  Cc.  of  the  alkali,  diluted  to  one  liter,  and  mixed  well,  we 
repeat  the  titration  of  50  Cc.  to  ascertain  the  exact  content  of  alkali.  Let  there 
be  required  F*  Cc  of  the  acid;  then  if  one  Cc.  of  the  acid  contains  a  gram  of 
HsS04,  the  weight  of  HsS04  neutralizing  the  alkali  in  50  Cc.  of  the  caustic  solu- 
tion is  a.  V*.   Hence  the  proportion 

2K0H  (112.286;  :   :  Hs804  (98.086)  :   :  J  :  a  F. 

Y 
And  ^z  is  the  weight  of  potassium  hydrate  in  one  Cc.  of  the  caustic   solution 

determined  by  the  aid  of  phenol-iAthalein  as  indicator. 


•  AnalyBt,  1894-100. 
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Example.  100  grams  of  '  potash  by  alcohol '  was  dissolved  to  one  liter:  50  Cc. 
required  65.1  Cc.  of  standard  acid  of  which  one  Cc.  contained  .05126  gram  of 
HsSO^.  Therefore  «==  768  Cc :  and  this  volnme  diluted  to  one  liter  formed  an 
approodmately  normal  solotloo.    Fifty  Cc.  was  titrated  and  required  49.9  Cc.  of 

Y 

acid,  hence,   ^  =s  .05854,  the  weight  of  KOH  In  one  Cc. 

BXEBCISE  8-  A.  ACIDITY  OF  TINEGAB. 

<*  Tinegar  Is  a  more  or  less  colored  liquid  consisting  essentially  of  Impure 
dilute  acetic  add,  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  wine,  beer,  cider,  or  other  alco- 
holic liquor.'*  Wine  vinegar  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.014  to  1.023^  while 
that  from  malt  is  1.017  to  1.019.  Vinegar  contains  usually  from  three  to  six 
percent  of  free  acetic  acid  by  weight;  in  some  States  the  legal  minimum 
is  four  percent.  It  is  frequently  fortifled  by  sulfuric  or  acetic  acid,*  rarely  by 
hydrochloric. 

On  titration  by  standard  alkali  the  free  acid  or  acids  are  neatralized  — 
HC^HflOft  (acetic  acid)  +  KOH  =»  KCsH^Os  (potassium  acetate)  +  HsO.  From 
the  volume  of  alkali  solution  may  be  calculated  the  percentage  of  free  acid^ 
assumed  to  be  acetic. 

From  a  pipette  add  50  Cc.  of  vinegar  to  109  Cc.  or  more  of  cold  water  con- 
taining a  few  drops  of  phenol-phthalein  solution^  and  titrate  to  faint  redness 
by  standard  potassiuA  hydrate.  * 

Calculation.  Assuming  the  acid  to  be  acetic, 
HCbHtOs  (60.082)  :  KOH  (56.118)   :   :  weight  of  HCtHsOt  :  weight  of  KOH; 
and  weight  of  HCtHsOs  X  ^^^  -i-  50  ssa  per  cent  of  acetic  acid  by  weight  \  a  one 
volume  of  vinegar. 

Example.  Required  for  50  Cc.  of  vinegar  41 .1  Cc.  of  potassium  hydrate  solution 
containing  .05854  gram  of  KOH  per  Cc.  The  percentage  of  acetic  acid  is  there- 
fore 5.14. 


B.  FREE  ACIDS  IH  CITRUS  FRUITS. 

The  grateful  acid  taste  of  fruits  of  the  citrine  genas  is  due  to  free  organic 
acids  mostly  citric;  In  lemon  palp  it  averages  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent«t 

Strain  the  pulp  of  a  large  lemon  through  brass  wire  gauze  to  remove  seeds 
and  fiber.    Weigh  a  small  beaker,  introduce  about  25  grams  of  the  j  a  ice,  and 
again  weigh.    Rinse  with  cold  water  into  a  large  beaker  and  titrate  by  stand- 
ard potassium  hydrate  and  phenol-phthalein. 
Calculation. 

HsCbHsOt  (192.064)  +  8K0H  (168.854)  =  8K8C6H0O7  +  SHsO. 
Citric  acid.  Potassium  citrate. 

EXERCISE  9— CHLORAL  HYDRATE. 

Chloral  (OiHClgO)  is  an  oily  colorless  liquid  of  a  pungent  odor.  It  is  formed 
on  passing  dry  chlorine  into  absolute  alcohol  for  a  long  tln^e,  the  principal 
reaction  being  OfHfOH+4Cls=:CiHCl90  +  5HCl.  However,  by  a  secondary 
reaction  between  the  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid  there  is  formed  water  — 
C^H^H  +  HCl  =3  (C8H5)Ci  +  HsO  ^  vf  blch  immediately  unites  with  the  chloral 
to  form  chloral  hydrate,  so  that  chloral  Itself  is  not  obtained  by  this  process. 

Chloral  hydrate^  CCl8.CH(0H>i,  is  a  colorless  compound  crystallising  in  the 


•  Analyst,  18BS-180  and  18M*89. 
t  Joan.  Obem.  Boey.  38— 9S7. 
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monocllnic  Bystem,  melting  at  67  ^  and  boiling  at  97.6  o,  it  is  solnble  In  water 
alcohol  and  ether.  As  foand  in  pharmacy  in  the  form  of  clusters  of  small 
crystals  or  crasts,  it  is  nsnally  quite  pore,  though  occasionally  containing  a 
small  amount  of  free  organic  acid.  Employed  in  medicine  as  a  sedatlTe«  Its 
action  on  the  hnman  economy  ia  said  to  depend  on  its  decomposition  into  chlo- 
roform. It  is  dellqaescent,  has  a  faint  odor,  and  may  be  snblimed  without 
decomposition. 

When  an  aqneons  solution  of  chloral  hydrate  Is  mixed  with  a  caustic  alkali 
it  is  decomposed  Into  chloroform,  an  alkali  formatCt  and  water,  the  miztare 
becoming  turbid  from  the  separation  of  minute  globules  of  the  chloroform  — 
CCl«.CH(OH)s  (166.874)  +  KOH  (66.118)  » CHClt  +  KCHOi  +  HsO. 

A  determination  may  be  made  by  dissolving  a  weighed  quantity  of  the 
hydrate  in  water,  decomposing  it  liy  an  excess  of  standard  potassium  hydrate, 
and  titrating  the  excess  of  alkali  by  standard  acid. 


Dissolve  a  few  grams  of  the  commercial  medicinal  chloral  hydrate  in  water 
and  test  the  reaction  with  blue  litmus  paper. 

Weigh  quickly  (to  avoid  absorption  of  moisture  from  the  air)  about  five 
grams,  brush  into  a  12-ounce  beaker,  and  dissolve  imabout  160  Cc.  of  cold 
water.  Should  the  above  test  show  the  presence  of  free  acid,  stir  In  a  little 
precipitated  calcium  carbonate,  filter  and  wash  with  cold  water.  Add  from  a 
pipette  60  Cc.  of  standard  potassium  hydrate,  stir  well,  and  titrate  by  standard 
sulfuric  acid  and  phenol-phthalein.  Also  titrate  60  Cc.  of  the  alkali  by  the 
add. 

Calculation.  In  the  above  equation  6^.118  parts  of  potassium  hydrate 
decompo;ie    166.374    parts    of   chloral   hydrate,    or    one  gram  decomposes 

166.874        n  AAV  <.«•««<. 
ass  2.947  grams. 

66.118  * 

Let  a  be  the  volume  of  sulfuric  acid  neutralizing  60  Cc.  of  the  alkali,  and  b 
the  volume  of  sulfuric  acid  required  in  the  residual  titration ;  then  a— &  Is  the 
volume  of  acid  equivalent  to  the  alkali  decomposing  the  chloral  hydrate. 

Let  6  be  the  weight  of  potassium  hydrate  neutralized  by  one  Cc.  of  the  add, 
then  (a  —  b)y^ei8  the  weight  of  potassium  hydrate  required  to  decompose 
the  chloral  hydrate;  and  since  one  gram  of  potassium  hydrate  decomposes 
2.947  grams  of  chloral  hydrate,  then 
(a  —  6)  X  c  X  9. 947. is  the  weight,  and 

(a  -  6)  X  c  X  «.9*7  X  weight  oTsam^*^  ^^*  percentage  of  chloral  hydrate 

in  the  sample.*  « 

Example.  Flfty-Cc.  of  the  potassium  hydrate  solution  required  49.8  Cc.  of 
the  sulfuric  acid  for  neutralization.  One  Cc.  of  the  acid  neutralized  .067119 
gram  of  KOH. 

Weight  of  Residual                        Percentage  of 

sample.  titration.                     chloral  hydrate. 

6.146  grams.  19.4  Cc                                 97.89 

6.008     «  20.1    <<                                     98.26 

6.287      •«  18.8    <'                                     98.08 


•  Allen,  Ooml.  Org.  AnaL  1—09. 
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EXERCISE  10— ACETIC  ACID. 

DetermlnAttoii  of  the  Rate  of  Distillation  from  an'Aqaeons  Solntion. 

When  a  dilate  solution  of  acetic  acid  is  fractionally  distilled  the  acid  accom- 
IMinles  tlie  water^  not  nnilormly,  liowever,  bat  in  a  constantly  increasing  ratio. 
That  is,  of  a  number  of  fractions  of  equal  volume,  each  contains  more  acid  than 
its  predecessor.  Richmond'*  states  the  following  laws  of  the  volatility  of  the 
higher  fatty  acids  (page  820)  from  a  dilute  solution. 

1.  Bach  acid  on  distillation  behaves  as  a  perfect  gas  and  conforms  to  Henry's 
law  [that  when  equilibrium  is  established  between  a  gas  and  a  liquid  in  con- 
tact, the  ratio  of  the  concentration  of  the  gas  to  that  dissolved  in  the  liquid  is 
a  constant  for  any  given  pressure]. 

2.  Eteh  acid  has  a  fixed  rate  of  distillation  which  Is  an  inverse  function  of 
its  solubility  in  water  and  is  quite  independent  of  the  properties  of  the  pure 
acids. 

8.  The  apparent  rate  of  distillation  may  be  modified  by  condensation  in  the 
retort. 
He  proposes  the  following  formula 

(100-y)=:  QOO-x)^    jj.       ory  =  100~C100-x)a^  ^^ 
^  lOO*-!  ioo«-i 

hi  wldch  X  is  any  percentage  of  the  total  volume  distilled;  y,  the  corresponding 
percentage  of  the  total  acid  distilled;  and  a,  the  vatio  between  the  acid- 
oontent  of  the  vapor  and  that  of  the  liquid  in  the  retort  —  for  acetic  acid  it  is 
about  .667. 

In  distilling  from  an  ordinary  retort  or  fiask  more  or  less  condensation  of 
aqueous  vapor  takes  place  by  contact  with  the  upper  air-cooled  part  of  the 
distilling  vessel,  the  drops  formed  runniog  back  into  the  liquid;  the  amount 
of  this  air-condensation  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  surface  of  the  unoccupied 
part  of  the  still,  the  rapidity  of  boiling,  temperature  of  the  air,  draughts,  etc. 
A  little  coDSideration  of  Henry's  law  will  show  that  the  acid -content  (con- 
centration) of  the  air-condensed  liquid  is  intermediate  between  those  of  the 
vapor  and  the  liquid  in  the  retort;  and  as  In  distilling  dilute  acetic  acid  the 
acidity  of  the  vapor  is  always  less  than  that  of  the  liquid  in  the  retort 
(a=s.667),  the  air-condensed  drops  are  always  stronger  in  acid  than  the 
remaining  vapor.  Hence  the  greater  the  air- condensation  the  weaker  will  be 
the  vapor  as  it  enters  the  condenser,  and,  of  course,  the  distillate  as  well. 
Obviously,  therefore,  if  concordant  results  are  to  be  expected  in  several  dis- 
tillations, either  the  operation  must  be  conducted  under  rigidly  uniform  con- 
ditions, or  a  correction  deduced  and  applied.  Richmond  (loc.  cit)  adopts  an 
approximate  correction  expressed  as  a  logarithmic  function  of  the  volume  of 
the  diatillttte,  namely,  K"*  («vpra),  IT  varying  with  the  amount  of  air-condens- 
atiOD ;  in  the  original  experiments  of  Duclanxf  it  is  nearly  unity. 


A  weak  aqueous  solution  of  acetic  acid  is  prepared  by  diluting  about  20  Cc.  of 
the  glacial  acid  to  500  Cc.  Two  portions  of  110  Cc.  each  are  withdrawn  by  pi- 
pettes, one  into  a  beaker  and  titrated  by  potassium  hydrateand  phenol-phthalein. 


•  Analyst,  IGSft— 196  et  $eq. 
t  Abu.  Ohim.  Phy*.  5— «— i». 
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Fig.  188. 


the  other  Into  a  flask  of  abont  260  Cc.  capacity. 
Into  the  latter  a  few  pteces  of  pomice-stone  abont 
the  Blze  of  coffee-beans  are  thrown  to  secure  reg- 
ular boiling,  and  the  flask  is  supported  en  a  sand- 
bath  and  connected  with  a  condenser  by  a  mbber 
stopper,  as  shown  in  Fig.  188.  Below  the  con- 
denser is  placed  a  10  Cc.  measuring  jar  for  a 
receiver.  After  seeing  that  the  sto,  per  and 
connection  with  the  condenser  are  steam -tight, 
the  bnmer  is  lighted  and  the  liquid  gently  boiled. 
The  distillation  proceeds  slowly,  and  when  ten 
Cc.  has  come  over  another  measaring  jar  is  snbsti 
tntedfortheflrst.  The  distillate  is  carefully  poured 
Into  a  Urge  beaker  and  the  Jar  rinsed  by  once 
filling  with  water  and  ponrlng  into  the  beaker. 
After  titration  by  standard  alkali  and  phenol -phthalein,  the  jar  is  dried  by  a 
roll  of  filter  paper  and  snbstitnted  for  the  second  jar  when  that  has  received 
ten  Cc.  The  second  fraction  is  poured  into  the  beaker  containing  ihe  first 
distillate,  the  jar  rinsed  and  the  titration  continued.  Ten  fractions  in  all  are 
collected  and  titrated,  leaving  about  ten  Cc.  remaining  in  the  flask. 

Calculation.  The  Tolnme  of  alkali  required  for  each  fraction  times  100  di- 
vided by  the  volume  required  for  110  Cc.  of  the  acid  gives  the  percentage  of 
acid  in  each  fraction. 
The  percentage  of  acid  divided  by  that  calonia ted  from  the  formula  y  s  lOO  — 

(100— «)« 
100  («»-^)  S^^M  ^  factor  of  correction  for  air-condensation  wliich  should  be 

fairly  constant  for  all  the  fractions  of  any  one  distiUation  provided  the  condi- 
tions were  uniform  throughout.    The  results  may  be  plotted  as  in  Ftg.  171. 

Example.  In  the  following  table  x  represents  the  percentages  of  the  volumes 
of  succedslve  fractions  of  the  total  distillate  on  the  basis  of  110  Cc.  equaling 
100  per  cent;  column  y  the  percentage  of  acid  in  each  volume  as  calculated  by 
the  above  formula;  columns  A^  B^  and  C,  the  results  of  three  experiments 
conducted  as  described  above ;  and  a,  6,  and  e,  the  respective  factors  of  cor- 
rection, or  the  ratio  of  Ay  B,  and  C,  to  y. 


JM 

^M 

A 

A 

B 

B 

C 

C 

X 

V 

Cc. 

Per 
cent. 

Cc. 

Per  . 
cent. 

Cc. 

Per 
cent. 

a 

6 

e 

9.09 

6.2 

4.6 

6.8 

4.2 

6.8 

4.8 

6.6 

.98 

1.07 

.96 

18.18 

12.5 

9.4 

12.8 

8.7 

11.9 

9.8 

18.8 

.98 

1.06 

.94 

27.27 

19.1 

14.4 

19.6 

18.2 

18.0 

16.0 

20.8 

.97 

1.06 

.94 

86.86 

26.0 

19.5 

26.6 

18.1 

24.7 

20.4 

27.6 

.98 

1.06 

•94 

45.45 

88.8 

24.9 

84.0 

28.2 

81.7 

26.9 

85.1 

.98 

1.06 

.96 

64.64 

40.9 

80.6 

41.6 

28.5 

88.9 

81.7 

48.0 

.98 

1.06 

.95 

68.64 

49.0 

86.6 

49.9 

84.2 

46.7 

87.9 

61.4 

.  «fo 

1.06 

.96 

72.78 

67.9 

48.1 

68.8 

40.6 

55.2 

44.5 

60.4 

.98 

1.06 

•96 

81.82 

67.9 

60.7 

69.2 

47.9 

66.8 

51.9 

70.4 

.98 

1.04 

.96 

90.91 

79.8 

69.6 

81.8 

67.0 

77.8 

60.8 

81.8 

.98 

1.08 

.97 

llOCc.  required  of  standard  alkali,  in  A,  78.8  Cc;  inB,  78.8  Co.;  in  C,  78.7  Cc. 

The  effect  of  air-condensation  is  plainly  shown  in  B  and  C;  in  both  the  dis- 
tillation was  made  from  the  same  flask.  In  B  the  amount  of  air- condensation 
was  considerable  and  the  distillation  correspondingly  alow  (129  minutes)  and 
therefore  the  distillate  weaker  throughout  than  in  y,  while  In  C  the  flask  was 
closely  covered  by  a  non-conductor  of  heat  (sheet  asbestos) ,  hence  the  alr- 
condensatlon  was  small,  the  distillation  rapid  (42  minutes),  and  the  distillate 
stronger  than  in  y. 
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BXEBCISE  11  -  HTBRiSTIS. 

Determloatlon  of  Berberine. 

Hydrastis,  the  dried  rhizome  and  roots  of  the  ffydraatU  CanadensiM  nat.  ord. 
Bammculaceae  (U*  S.  Pharmacopoeia).  It  is  extensiyely  used  as  a  medicine 
and  dispensed  by  pharmacists  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder  or  its  flaid 
extract.* 

The  drag  contains  at  least  three  alkaloids  constituting  the  active  principle  — 
herberintj  hydroBtiMf  and  canadine.  The  first  named,  considered  by  some  to 
be  the  most  Important  medicinally,  assays  upward  of  foar  per  cent  in  the  com* 
merelal  powder.  It  is  a  yellow  or  brown  crystalline  solid  (C10H17NO4),  inodor- 
ous and  of  a  bitter  taste.  Soluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol,  and  unites  with 
acids  to  form  crystalline  salts. 

Berberine  hydrochloride  CC»H]jN04HC1.4HtO)  crystallizes  in  yellow  prisms 
sparingly  soluble  in  water  (100  parts),  cold  alcohol,  and  dilute  acids,  and  very 
slightly  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether. 

The  assay  of  the  drag  is  made  by  extracting  the  alkaloids  by  hot  alcohol; 
precipitating  the  berberine  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  ether;  drying  the  precipi- 
tate, when  it  loses  its  water  of  crystallization;  and  weighing  as  CuHirNO^HCl* 


Dry  the  powdered  hydrastis  at  100^ ,  and  weigh  one  portion  of  ten  grams  and 
transfer  to  an  8-oz.  beaker  with  SO  Oc.  of  alcohol  (95  per  cent) ;  cover  with  a 
watch-glftss  and  heat  on  the  water  bath  for  a  half  hour,  stirring  now  and  then. 
Ban  through  a  12.6  Cm.  filter  into  a  100  Cc.  measuring  flask;  without  washing, 
drop  back  the  residue  into  the  beaker,  add  50  Cc.  more  alcohol,  and  heat  again  for 
a  half  hour.  Filter  through  the  same  paper,  and  wash  with  hot  alcohol  until 
the  mark  on  the  flask  is  reached.  After  cooling,  make  up  to  exactly  100  Cc. 
with  alcohol  and  mix  well. 

Draw  out  three  lots  of  26  Cc.  into  four-ounce  Brlenmyer  flasks.  Add  to 
each,  one  Cc.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  three  drops  of  concentrated 
sulfuric  acid,  and  16  Cc.  of  ether.  Close  the  flasks  by  smooth  corks  (not  rub- 
ber stoppers),  and  shake  the  flasks  until  crystals  appear.  Let  stand  o^er 
night  in  a  cool  place. 

Filter  each  on  a  smooth  9-Cm.  paper  and  wash  a  few  times  with  a  mixture  of 
equal  volumes  of  alcohol  and  ether.  A  yellow  coloring  extract  stains  the 
Alter  and  cannot  be  washed  away  without  dissolving  some  of  the  precipitate  — 
Its  weight  is  inconsiderable.  Dry  the  filter  first  on  blotting  paper,  then  in 
the  air -bath  at  1100  to  116  ^  for  an  hour.  Open  the  filter  and  transfer  the 
precipitate  to  a  tared  watch-glass  with  the  aid  of  a  camels-hair  brush  and 
weigh. 

Calculation.    C»H]7N04HC1 :  C^HirNOi  :  :  S71.684  :  885.176. 

Example.  One  gram  of  the  dried  powder  treated  as  above  gave  .0740,  .0786, 
and  .0726  grams  of  the  anhydrous  hydrochloride,  equivalent  to  2.67,  2.66,  and 
2.62  per  cent  of  the  alkaloid  in  the  drag. 

EXERCISE  12  — eUABANA. 

Determination  of  Caffeine. 

The  gnarsna  (Pauttinia  Cupana  nat.  ord.  Sapindaeeae)  is  a  climbing  shrab 
indigenous  to  Brazil.    The    seeds  are  dried  and  powdered,  moistened  with 


*  Proe.  Michigan  Phann.  Aasn.  1888;  Presoott,  Organto  Anal.  71;  Lloyd.  Drags  and 
Medicines  of  N.  A.  76;  Amer.  Jonrn.  Phano.  71— S57;  Joam.  Amer.  Cbem.  Socj. 
169»-78a. 
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water,  and  kneaded  to  a  stiff  paste  which  Is  drled^  formed  Into  rolls,  and  ex- 
ported. The  commercial  article  contains  starch,  gam,  a  green -colored  fat, 
tannin,  and  from  two  to  foar  per  cent  of  the  active  principle  the  alkaloid  caffeine 
(gnaranine).  The  official  medicinal  fluid  extract  Is  a  clear  Hqaid  of  a  deep  red. 
brown  color,  pecaliar  odor,  and  astringent  taste;  It  is  made  by  the  process  of 
cold  reperoolation  of  the  powdered  gnarana  by  dilated  alcohol,  the  percolate 
being  dilated  nntil  one  cable  centimeter  represents  one  gram  of  the  drag  and 
contains  from  80  to  40  milligrams  of  caffeine  In  a  menstruam  of  atioat  three 
parts  of  alcohol  to  one  part  of  water.    It  may  be  foond  at  any  pharmacy. 

The  assay  of  the  fluid  extract  Is  made  by  diluting  It  with  a  magma  of  magne- 
sium carlK)nate  in  water,  thus  neutralizing  it  and  precipitating  resin  and  vari- 
ous extractlveo.  After  flltering,  the  caffeine  Is  absorbed  or  '<  shaken  oat  '*  by 
chloroform  from  aa  aliquot  part  of  the  flltrate.  On  evaporation  of  the  chloro- 
form the  anhydrous  alkaloid  Is  left  nearly  pure.  Obtained  in  tills  way,  caffeine 
(C8n]oN402)  is  a  crystalline  mass  of  stellate  tufts  of  colorless  needles,  perma- 
nent In  the  air,  but  sabllmlng  a  little  above  100  ^ ,  and  soluble  In  about  SO  parts 
of  water,  7  of  chloroform,  and  88  of  alcohol.  It  may  be  Identified  by  the  '  mar- 
exoln  reaction.'* 


Into  a  100  Cc.  measuring-flask  Is  introduced  10  Cc.  of  the  fluid  extract,  allow- 
ing the  pipette  to  drain  for  two  minutes;  this  is  diluted  with  about  80  Cc.  of 
cold  water,  and  about  a  gram  of  finely  powdered  commercial  magnesium  car- 
bonate added.  The  mixture  Is  shaken,  made  up  to  the  mark  with  water,  and 
well  mixed.  The  precipitate  and  the  excess  of  the  carbonate  are  separated  by 
filtration  through  a  dry  11  Cm.  paper  Into  a  dry  beaker. 

Two  portions  of  the  flltrate  of  40  Cc.  each  are  accurately  measured  from  a 
tali  measuring-jar  or  barette,  and  each  extracted  as  follows:  after  pouring  Into 
a  80  Cc.  barette  with  glass  stopcock  (or  a  small  separatory  fannel),  10  Co.  of 
chloroform  is  added,  the  burette  stopped  by  the  thumb  and  shaken  Tigoroosly 
to  emulsify  the  liquids;  then  flxed  in  Its  stand,  and  the  chloroform  allowed  to 
segregate  below  the  aqueous  stratum. 

A  glass  dish  (page  60),  about  three  Inches  In  diameter  is  weighed  and  nearly 
all  the  chloroform,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  the  alkaloid,  drawn  into  it, 
being  careful  not  to  allow  any  water  or  mucilaginous  matter  at  their  junction 
to  follow.  To  withdraw  what  alkaloid  remains,  the  aqueous  solution  is  again 
shaken  out  with  four  successive  portions  of  chloroform  of  6  Cc.  each. 

The  80  Cc.  of  chloroform  In  the  dish  Is  now  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the 
water  bath  at  a  heat  Insufficient  to  boll  It.  The  dish  Is  wiped  dry  and  weighed 
after  standing  in  the  balance  case  for  16  minutes.  The  caffeine  should  be 
white  or  nearly  so  and  distinctly  crystalline;  it  is  often  fragrant,  especially  on 
heating,  though  the  pure  alkaloid  Is  odorless. 

Calculation.  The  volume  of  the  magnesium  carbonate  and  the  precipitate  it 

forms  Is  not  considered,  as  the  error  Introduced  is  less  than  those  from  other 

40 
sources.    Since  the  alkaloid  is  obtained  from  j^g  of  10  Cc.  (or  4  Cc.)  of  fluid 

100 
extract,  its  weight  times  -r-  Is  the  percentage  W/V  of  caffeine  In  the  extract.f 

. 

Example.  Ten  Cc.  treated  as  above  gave  .158  and  .152  gram  of  caffeine, 
equal  to  8.82  and  8.80  per  cent  of  the  alkaldid  in  one  volume  of  the  fluid  ex- 
tract. 


•  P^-esooU,  Ori^anic  Anal.  79. 

t  U.  8.  Diapeniatory,  OnaratM.   Joom.  Amer.  Chem.  Sooy.  1896—878. 
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EXERCISE  18  -  POTASSnJH  PERMANQANATE. 

Preparation  of  a  Standard  Solntionp 

The  lormala  of  this  compoand  may  be  express  ed  as  Ks0.2Md0.05.  When 
bronght  in  an  acid  solution  in  contact  with  a  reducing  agent  the  acid  is  decom- 
posed^ the  hydrogen  uniting  with  the  flre  atoms  of  available  oxygen  to  form 
water,  while  the  potassium  and  manganese  unite  with  the  halogen  or  acid -rest 
to  form  proto- salts;  thus,  with  nitric  acid  and  hydrogen  peroxide  — 

Kt0.2MnO.Os  +  eHNOs  +  5HsOs  «  2KN08  +2Mn(N0»)s  +  50s  +  SHiO. 

The  purple  color  of  permanganic  acid,  perceptible  In  even  extremely  dilute 
BOlutionSi  Is  a  well  marked  indication  of  the  least  excess,  the  proto-salts  of 
potassium  and  manganese  being  colorless. 

No  great  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  present  in  the  sulfuric  or  nitric 
sohttion  of  the  compound  to  be  titratedt  especially  if  it  be  hot,  lest  the  per- 
manganate react  with  It  also;  e.  g.,  KsO.2MnO.O5  +  16HC1  =»  2KC1  +  25lnC]9 
+  5Cls+6HsO. 


Four  grams  of  the  clean  crystals  is  dissolved  In  a  liter  of  pure  water;  after 
standing  several  hours  the  solution  is  decanted  from  any  sediment.  The  so- 
lution slowly  decomposes  with  age  and  immediately  with  most  organic  matter. 
The  strength  is  ascertained  before  each  series  of  analyses  by  titrating  a  known 
weight  of  an  oxidizable  salt,  such  at»  ferrous  iron  in  a  strongly  acid  solution — 

10Fe8O4  +  KsSinsOft  +  8HsS04=s  5Fes(S04)8+  KSSO4  +  Mn604  +  8HsO, 
and  is  generally  expressed  as  the  weight  of  metallic  iron  oxidised  by  one  cubic 
centimeter  of  the  permanganate  solution. 

Weigh  accurately  about  five  grams  of  bright  iron  wire  (page  209)  and  trans- 
fer to  a  one-liter  measuring  flask ;  add  about  800  Cc.  of  water  and  50  Cc  of  concen  - 
trated  sulfuric  acid,  cover  the  flask  with  a  watch-glass  and  beat  gently  until  the 
iron  Is  dissolved.  Cool,  add  a  few  grains  of  metallic  zinc  (.to  reduce  any  ferric 
sulfate  formed  by  oxidation),  and  when  the  zinc  is  dissolved,  dilute  to  the  mark 
with  water  and  mix  well.    The  solution  slowly  oxidizes  on  keeping. 

Fill  a  burette  with  the  permanganate  solution,  pipette  50  Cc.  of  the  ferrous 
solution  to  a  large  beaker  containing  about  200  Cc.  of  cold  water,  and  titrate 
to  fiUnt  redness  with  constant  stirring.  The  color  persists  for  a  few  mioutes 
only,  the  slight  excess  of  permanganic  acid  reacting  with  the  manganous  salt 
present. 

Calculation.  The  weight  in  grams  of  iron  In  50  Cc.  of  the  ferrous  solution 
divided  by  the  volume  of  permanganate  solution  used  equals  the  weight  in 
grams  of  iron  oxidized  by  one  cubic  centimeter  of  the  permanganate. 

Example.  Iron  wire  weighed  5.013  grams.  Deducting  .005  gram  for  impuri- 
ties leaves  5.008.  For  50  Cc.  was  required  85.5, 86.5  and  35.6  Cc.  of  permangan- 
ate; therefore  one  Cc.  oxidizes  .007058  gram  of  iron. 

EXEBCISE  U—k.  POTASSIUM  CHLORATE. 

Determination  of  Oxygen. 

The  salt  crystallizes  In  colorless  monoclinic  plates  soluble  in  16  parts  of  cold 
ud  2  parts  of  hot  water.  The  most  common  impurity  Is  potassium  chloride,, 
removable  by  xeciystallization  from  hot  water. 

The  determinatloii  Is  made  by  a  residual  titration.  Sulfuric  acid  is- 
decomposed  on  heating  with  a  ferrous  salt  and  a  chlorate  — 

KaOs  +  4HtS04  +  6FeS04  =»  KHSOi  +  8Fes(804)8  +  HCl  +  8HsO. 
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If  a  known  weight  (an  excess)  of  ferrous  sulfate  be  dissolved,  and  what 
remains  unoxidised  be  titrated  by  potassinm  permanganate,  the  weight  of 
oxygen  can  be  calculated. 


Powder  pure  potassinm  chlorate,  weigh  one  gram,  and  dissolve  In  exactly 
500  Co.  of  cold  water  in  a  half -liter  measaring  flask.  Draw  out  with  the  pipette 
three  portions  of  50  Cc  into  pint  Srlenmyer  flasks  and  add  to  each  exactly  100 
Co.  of  the  ferroas  solntion  (page  209),  and  about  76  Cc.  of  dilute  sulfuric  acid 
(one  acid  to  ten  water).  Cover  the  flasks  by  watch-glasses  and  heat  to  about 
60  o  to  70^  (not  higher,  lest  the  free  hydrochloric  acid  act  on  the  ferrous  sul- 
fate) ;  then  cool  the  flasks  in  a  stream  of  water,  dilute  with  100  Oc.  of  cold 
water,  and  titrate  by  standard  permauganate. 

Calculation.  Ifrom  the  above  equation,  three  atoms  of  oxygen  (48>  react  with 
six  atoms  of  iron  (886) ;  hence  the  weight  of  iron  in  100  Co.  of  the  ferrous 

solution,  less  that  oxidized  by  the  permanganate,  multiplied  by  -zr  or  1  is  the 

886      7 

weight  of  oxygen  in  .1  gram  of  the  chlorate. 

Example.  Ferroas  solution,  5.008  grams  of  Iron  wire  In  one  liter.  Per- 
manganate, 4  grams  per  liter.  Fifty  Cc.  of  the  former  was  oxidized  by  85.5  Cc. 
of  the  latter,  hence  one  Cc.  of  permanganate  oxidized  .007058  graih  of  iron.  In 
the  determination  were  required  82.1,  82.1,  and  82.3  Cc  of  permanganate, 
giving  respectively  89.20,  89.20,  and  89.10  per  cent  of  oxygen.  Theory  requires 
J9.16  per  cent. 


B.  FOBOB  8CALE. 

Determination  of  Iron. 

The  scales  detached  when  hot  iron  is  hammered  are  composed  of  a  mixture 
of  iron  protoxide  and  sesquioxide,  with  small  amounts  of  metallic  iron,  oxide 
of  manganese,  etc  The  ratio  of  the  protoxide  to  the  sesquioxide  is  qaite 
variable,  though  approaching  the  proto-sesquioxide,  FegO^. 

As  the  scale  is  but  slowly  acted  on  by  sulfuric  acid,  and  a  hydrochloric 
solution  is  inadmissible  in  a  titration  by  permanganate,  the  solution  is 
made  flrst  in  the  latter  and  this  evaporated  with  an  excess  of  the  former, 
leaving  a  residue  of  ferric  and  ferrous  sulfates  soluble  in  hot  water. 

The  iron  is  determined  by  flndlog  the  volume  of  standard  permanganate 
required  to  convert  it  from  the  ferroas  to  the  ferric  state,  so  that  prevloas 
to  the  titration,  ferric  sulfate  must  be  reduced  to  ferrous  by  some  reagent 
whose  excess  (used  to  insure  complete  redaction)  can  be  easily  removed 
or  so  altered  as  not  to  affect  permanganate.  Metallic  zinc  answers  this 
requirement,  as  zinc  sulfate  does  not  react  with  permanganate  and  the  excess 
of  zinc  may  be  decanted  or  Altered  off  or  allowed  to  dissolve.  The  reaction 
involved  in  the  redoction  is  Zn +HtS04  =  ZnS04+ 2H;  and  Fes(SO08  +  9H 
(nascent)  =  2FeS04  +  HsS04. 


Grind  a  few  grams  of  the  clean  scale  to  an  impalpable  powder  in  an  agate 
mortar  and  dry  at  100  ^  •  Weigh  about  one-half  gram  into  a  No.  2  beaker,  add 
20  Cc.  of  conoentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  stir  well  and  digest  In  a  vrarm  place 
until  all  or  nearly  all  seems  to  be  dissolved.    Slowly  heat  to  near  boiling,  add- 
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lug  a  crystal  of  potasBlom  chlorate  to  destroy  aay  earbonaoeons  matter  orlgi- 
luUy  present  as  carbon  In  the  iron. 

Dilate  the  solution  with  60  Cc.  of  hot  water  and  filter  through  a  small  paper 
into  a  90-02.  beaker;  wash  the  filter  alternately  with  hot  water  and  dilate  hy- 
drochloric acid  nntll  no  ferric  chloride  remains  in  the  paper.  Add  to  the  fil- 
trate about  5  Cc.  of  concentrated  snifnric  add  and  evaporate  on  the  hot  plate 
until  white  f nmes  of  sulfuric  acid  appear. 

Dissolve  the  ferric  sulfate  in  a  little  hot  water,  dilute  with  200  Cc.  of  cold 
water,  and  drop  in  about  6  grams  of  granulated  or  powdered  zinc.  When  the 
solution  has  become  colorless,  add  more  sulfuric  acid  to  complete  the  solution 
of  the  zinc,  and  test  a  drop  of  the  liquid  by  potassium  sulf  ocyanide  —  only  a  faint 
red  color  should  appear.  When  all  the  zinc  has  dissolved,  the  watch-glass  is 
rinsed  and  the  solution  immediately  titrated  by  standard  permanganate. 

Zinc  usually  contains  carbon  and  iron  in  quantities  that  will  reduce  a 
perceptible  volume  of  permanganate^  and  for  a  correction  five  grams  is 
diiiaolved  In  dilute  sulfuric  acid  and  the  solution  titrated,  the  volume  of  per- 
manganate used  to  be  deducted  from  the  former  reading. 

Calculation.  Let  the  volume  of  the  permanganate  used  be  V;  the  volume 
used  for  the  blank  titration  of  five  grams  of  zinc  be  o;  the  weight  of  iron  oxi- 
dized by  one  Cc.  of  the  permanganate  be  F;  and  the  weight  of  scale  taken  for 

100 
analysis  be  W;  then  (V-^  o)  X  ^X  "f^  ^^  ^^^  percentage  of  metallic  Iron  in 

the  scale. 

Kzample.  A  weight  of  .496  gram  of  scale  treated  as  above  required  51.0  Cc. 
of  permanganate,  of  which  one  Cc  oxidized  .007068  gram  of  iron.  Deducting 
.1  Cc.,  the  volume  required  for  five  grams  of  zinc,  the  percentage  of  iron  in  the 
scale  was  78.88. 


If  there  were  contained  in  the  scale  only  ferroos  and  ferric  oxides  the  pro- 
portion of  each  could  be  calculated  according  to  the  formula 

Problem.  Given  a  dry  powder  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  Fes04  and  FetOsi  to 
determine  by  a  chemical  process  the  percentages  of  each  without  the  use  of 
the  balance  or  standardized  volumetric  solutions. 

EXERCISE  15 -CHROME  YELLOW. 

Determination  of  Lead  Chromate. 

The  pigment  known  to  the  trade  as  chrome  yellow,  lemon  chrome,  etc.,  is 
essentially  normal  chromate  of  lead,  PbCrOi,  and  is  sold  as  a  fine  powder  or 
ground  in  oil.  To  produce  the  lighter  shades  a  suitable  proportion  of  a  white 
pigment,  such  as  barium  sulfate,  lead  sulfate,  china  clay,  etc,  is  admixed  during 
the  aianuf aotnre,  so  that  the  commercial  pigment  often  contains  less  than  half 
its  weight  of  lead  chromate. 


(I).  On  heating  the  powder  with  dilute  sulfuric  acid  the  lead  chromate  is 
decomposed  with  the  formation  of  chromic  acid  and  insoluble  lead  sulfate: 

8PbCr04+8Hs804»2HtCr04  +  8PbS04 (1) 

tny  carbonates  present  are  also  converted  into  sulfates. 

(3).  Chromic  acid  reacts  with  a  ferrous  salt,  in  presence  of  a  free  mineral 
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ftcid,  to  fomi  a  chromons  and  a  ferric  salt;  thasi  with  ferrous  sulfate  and  sul- 
furic acid  — 

2HsCr04 + 6FeS04  +  6Hs804  »  8Fet<SO08 + Ci^(SOOs  +  8HtO (8) 

(8),  Ferric  salts  are  not  precipitated  by  a  ferrloyanide,  while  a  ferrous  salt 
produces  a  blue  precipitate,  or  if  very  dilute,  a  blue  coloration.  Lead  sulfate 
and  insoluble  matter  do  not  interfere  with  this  reaction. 


The  determination  is  done  by  digesting  the  pigment  with  sulfuric  acid,  when 
chromic  acid  is  liberated  according  to  equation  (1).  The  chromic  acid  is  then 
titrated  by  a  standard  solution  of  ferrous  sulfate  according  to  equation  (2). 
The  end- point  is  shown  by  ferrlcyanide.  The  solutions  needed  for  the 
determination  are  the  standard  solution  of  ferrous  sulfate,  page  229,  containing 
about  .006  gram  of  iron  per  cubic  centimeter,  and  one  of  potassitun  ferrl- 
cyanide, page  209.  

The  finely  powdered  pigment  Is  dried  at  100  ^ ,  and  fonr  portions  of  one  gram 
each  weighed  and  transferred  to  eight- ounce  beakers.  Into  eaoh  is  poured 
about  60  Cc.  of  cold  water  followed  by  five  Cc.  of  concentrated 
sulfuric  acid^  and  the  mixture  stirred  until  the  yellow  leadchromate  has  wholly 
passed  to  the  white  sulfate.  The  turbid  yellow  liquid  Is  then  diluted  with 
about  an  equal  volume  of  cold  water  and  titrated  by  the  ferrous  solution. 

The  end*point  is  found  by  placing  several  separate  drops  of  the  fer ricyanide 
solution  on  white  drawing  paper  or  a  glazed  white  tile,  and,  after  each  addi- 
tion of  the  titrand  and  Barring  well,  letting  fall  a  drop  of  tiie  titrate  from  a 
glass  rod  into  one  of  the,  drops  on  the  paper.  When  a  distinct  blue  or  greenish- 
blue  color  appears,  the  ferrous  sulfate  is  in  excess  and  the  titration  is  finished. 

The  first  titration  is  made  by  running  in  the  titrand  in  volumes  of  five  Cc.  at 
a  time,  this  showing  the  volume  required  to  within  that  limit.  To  the  second 
is  added  at  once  a  volume  less  by  five  Cc.  than  that  of  the  first  titration,  and 
concluded  by  additions  of  .2  Cc.  The  third  and  fourth  may  be  treated  at  once 
by  one  Cc.  less  than  the  second  titration^  and  finished  by  .1  Ccs. 

A  measurable  volume  of  the  ferrous  solution  is  needed  to  produce  a  blue 
color  with  ferrlcyanide,  and  this  volume  should  be  deducted  from  every  read- 
ing. It  is  found  by  titrating  as  above  a  mixture  of  100  Cc.  of  water  with  6  Oc. 
of  sulfuric  acid,  but  adding  the  titrand  in  drops  only. 


Calculation.  From  the  equations  under  (1)  and  (2),  we  see  that  two 
molecules  of  lead  chromate  react  with  six  molecules  of  ferrous  sulfate  or  with 
six  atoms  of  iron. 

Let  a  be  the  weight  of  the  ssmple  of  chrome  yellow;  b,  th.e  weight  of  iron 
in  one  Cc.  of  the  ferrous  solution;  e,  the  weight  of  lead  chromate  reduced  by 
one  Cc.  of  the  ferrous  solution;  d,  tbe  volume  of  ferrous  solution  used  for  the 
titration,  andd*,  the  volume  used  In  the  blank;  and  at,  the  percentage  of  lead 
chromate  in  the  sample:  then  88S  (6Fe)  :  646.04  (2PbCr04)  i  t  b  t  e; 
646.04  b        .      ^  100 


whence  c  as  - 

886 

■  =  1.9227  i 
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BXEBGISE  16 -METOL. 

Determination  of  Snlfaric  Acid. 

Metol  \b  the  tnde-namo  of  an  organic  conipoand.largel7  used  as  a  photo- 
graphic deTeloper*    Chemically  it  is  a  phenol  derlyatlye,  the  sulfate  of  mono- 

methyl-paraamidophenol,  CHs-NH-C^H^OH.!^!^  (172.156;.    It  is  fonnd  in  the 

market  in  the  form  of  minnte  colorless  needles,  very  solaUe  in  water,  and 
Bllghtiy  soluble  In  alcohol  and  ether.  The  aqneons  solntion  darkens  on 
standing  through  oxidation  by  the  air. 

On  treating  an  aqneons  eolation  of  metol  with  barium  chloride  the  sulfuric 
acid  is  precipitated  as  barium  sulfatSi  leaying  the  chloride  of  monomethyl- 
panuunldophenol  in  solution  — 

S(CHs.NH.C^H40H.^25)  +  BaCls»  2  (CH8.NH.G8H4OH.HCI)  +  BaSO^. 

Barium  sulfate  is  a  white  powder,  infusible  at  a  white  heat,  insoluble  in 
water,  and  but  slightly  soluble  in  dilate  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  unaltered  on 
ignition,  though  a  small  amount  may  be  reduced  to  barium  sulfide  when  heated 
with  carbon. 

A  weighed  quantity  of  metol  is  dissolved  in  water,  acidulated  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  precipitated  by  barium  chloride.  The  liquid  is  filtered  and 
the  barium  sulfate  washed  with  hot  water,  ignited  and  weighed.  From  the 
weight  is  calculated  thepnoportionof  sulfuric  acid  in  the  metol. 


Weigh  accurately  three  portions  of  metol  of  about  three  grams,  and  trans- 
fer to  12-onnce  Griilen  beakers.  Dissolve  each  in  about  200  Cc.  of  hot 
water  and  acidify  by  ten  Cc.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  Precipitate 
by  a  small  excess  of  bariam  chloride  solution,  stir  well,  and  let  stand  nntil 
the  sapernataot  liqaid  is  clear.  Filter  throagh  a  close  doable  9-Cm.  paper 
(or  one  of  Dreverhofl's  No.  400),  and  wash  thoroughly  with  hot  water. 

Weigh  a  clean  platinum  crucible,  fold  the  filter  paper  around  the  precipitate, 
snd  put  into  the  crucible.  Wipe  off  any  barium  sulfate  adhering  to  the  funnel 
hj  a  small  piece  of  filter  paper.  Heat  the  crucible  gently  until  no  more  smoke 
^>pear8,  incline  the  crucible  as  in  Fig*  94,  and  bum  the  charred  paper  at  a  low 
heat.    Cover  the  crucible,  heat  to  redness  for  a  few  minntest  cool  and  weigh. 

Put  a  few  drops  of  water  in  the  crucible  and  one  drop  of  dilate  snlfaric  acid, 
this  to  convert  any  barium  sulfide  to  sulfate.  Evaporate  the  water  on  the 
water  bath,  and  gently  ignite  the  covered  crucible,  finally  to  redness.  Cool 
and  rewelgli. 


Oiaculation.  Weight  BaS04  :  weight  HsS04  :  &  288.47  :  98.086. 

—  ^  „^        98.088  100 

Hence, Weight Ba804X333;^X^^^^^^^^^^^-per   cent  of    sulfuric 

add  in  metol. 
Example.  Sample  of  HaufFs  manufhcture. 

A.  B»  C 

Weight  of  metol 8.026  8.284  8.888grams. 

Weight  of  barium  sulfate 2.058  2.219  2.408grams. 

Percentage  of  sulfuric  msld ..  .^ 28.86  28.66  28.60 

Theoretical  percentage .' 28.49 


n 
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EXERCISE  17  —  A«  SODIUH  TmOSULFATB. 

Sodimn  thiosalfate,  Na«Ss08.ffHsO  (formerlj  called  sodiom  hyposulfite) 
crystalllases  in  clear  colorless  prisms  slowly  efflorescing  in  tb»  air.  Like  many 
other  commercial  salts,  the  article  sold  as  **  commercially  pore  "  contains  bot 
little  imparity.  The  most  common  impurities  are  other  sodium  salts,  some- 
times calcinm  snlf ate.    It  may  be  purified  by  recrystalllzation  from  hot  water. 

The  crystals  dissolve  in  about  an  equal  weight  of  cold  water.  On  addifsrtng 
an  aqueous  solution  by  a  mineral  acid,  thiosulf  uric  add  is  set  free  —  NssSiOs  + 
Hs804  =  NssS04  +  HsSiOs.  Bbt  after  a  short  time  the  thiosnlfnric  acid  spon- 
taneously decomposes  into  salf urons  add  and  free  sulfur  ^  HsSiOs  =  HjBQi 
-|-  8  ^  the  separated  sulfur  making  the  liquid  milky  white.  The  more  concen- 
trated and  warmer  the  solution,  the  more*  quickly  does  the  deoompositloa  set  in. 


1.  Potassium  permanganate  reacts  with  potassium  iodide  in  an  acid  sola- 
tion,  liberating  iodine  — 

lOKI  +  KsBfUfOg  +  8Hs804  »  5It  +  6KtS04  +  2MnS04  +  SHiO. 
9*  Free  iodine  reacts  with  sodium  thiosulf  ate  to  form  sodium  tetrathionate— 

2Nai8s08.5HK>  +  Is  =»  Na^S^Oe  +  8NaI  +  5H|0. 
8.  In  an  acid  solution,  free  iodine  combines  with  dlseolved  starch  to  form 
the  intensely  blue  stan^  iodide;  this  compound  is  decomposed  by  thiosulf  uric 
acid. 


For  the  determination  a  weighed  amount  of  the  crystals  is  dissolved  in  water, 
an  excess  of  potassium  Iodide  and  a  little  starch-paste  are  added,  and  the  solu- 
tion acidified  by  sulfuric  acid.  Standard  permanganate  is  rua  In  from  a 
burette;  as  it  enters  the  titrate  the  reaction  (1)  above  takes  place,  then  the 
liberated  iodine  immediately  reacts  with  the  thiosulf  ate  as  in  equation  (2); 
finally,  when  all  of  the  thiosulfate  has  passed  to  tetrathionate,  the  least  excess 
of  free  iodine  unites  with  starch  and  the  solution  becomes  permanently  blue, 
showing  the  end.polnt. 

Four  solutions  are  used  in  the  determination. 

1.  Potassium  permanganate  of  a  concentration  of  about  four  grams  per  liter, 
prepared  and  standardized  as  described  on  page  229. 

2.  Potassiam  iodide,  made  by  dissolving  about  20  grams  of  the  compound  in 
100  Cc.  of  water. 

8.  Starch- paste,  made  by  stirring  up  about  one-half  a  gram  of  starch  powder 
in  a  little  cold  water  and  pouring  Into  100  Cc.  of  boiling  water. 

4.  Dilute  sulfuric  acid— about  one  volume  concentrated  add  to  two  volumes 
of  water. 


A  weight  of  about  ten  grams  of  the  crystallized  thiosulfate  is  dissolved  in 
cold  water  in  a  500  Cc  measurbig  flask  and  the  solution  made  up  to  the  mark. 

Preliminary  titration.  Into  a  large  beaker  la  poured  about  800  Cc*  of  odd 
water,  80  Cc.  of  the  potassium  iodide  solution,  a  few  Cc.  of  the  starch- 
paste,  and  one  Cc.  of  dilute  sulfuric  acid.  The  beaker  is  placed  under  a 
burette  filled  with  permanganate,  50  Cc.  of  the  thiosulfate  solulioii  run  in  from 
a  pipette,  and  t]ie  liquid  immediately  titrated  until  blue. 

The  volume  of  permanganate  used  in  this  titration  will  be  a  few  cubic 
centimeters  greater  than  corresponds  to  the  equations,  due  prindpally  to  the 
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deeomposltioii  of  a  part  of  the  lliiosolfaric  acid  as  hetate  mentioned  (one  mole- 
cule of  SQlfurous  acid  1b  oxidised  to  sulfaric  acid  by  two  molecules  of  iodine). 
To  eliminate  this  error,  the  titration  is  repeated  with  the  modification  of  add- 
ing the  thiosnlfateto  a  solution  containing  a  qoantity  of  free  iodine  nearly  soffi- 
dent  for  Its  entire  conversion  to  tetrathionate. 

Titration.  A  large  beaker  is  charged  with  aboat  800  Cc.  of  cold  water,  SO  Cc. 
of  the  potassium  iodide  solution^  a  few  Ccs.  of  starch-paste,  and  one  Cc.  of 
dilate  sulfuric  acid.  Into  this  Is  run  from  the  burette  a  volume  of  permangan- 
ate kss  by  three  or  four  Cc.  than  that  used  in  the  preliminary  titration. 
Then  50  Cc.  of  the  tliiosulfate  solution  is  run  in  from  a  pipette  with  constant 
stirring,  and  the  titration  immediately  continued  to  the  end  point. 


Galeulatlon  1.  From  the  equation  (4)  below,  we  see  that  one  molecule  of 

permanganate  oxidises  ten  atoms  of  iron  from  the  ferrous  to  the  ferric  state. 

From  the  eqvatlon  (1)  above,  we  see  that  one  molecule  of  permanganate 

liberates  ten  atoms  of  iodine  from  potassium  iodide.    The  atomic  weights 

of    iron    belBg  56,  and  of  iodine,     126.85)   it  follows  that  one  Cc.   of 

pennanganate   solution  will  oxidise   iron  and   set  free  iodine  In  the  ratio 

of  10  X  <^^  ^  10  X  196.85;  that   is,  if  one   Cc.  of  permanganate  solution 

1268.5a 
oxidizes  a  grams  of  iron,  it  will  liberate    ^^     grams  of  iodine. 

8.  From  equation  (2),  we  note  that  one  atom  of  iodine  (126.85)  reacts  with 
one  molecule  (248.82)  of  crystallized  sodium  thioaulfate.    Hence  the  w^ght  of 

248  82 

iodine  used  in  the  reaction  times  ■--',-  will  equal  the  weight  of  thiosulfate. 

12d.oO 

o   n      1..  «       -.1.      u         1268.5  a ^^248.82^^      ,  _  •  ...        , 

8.  Combining  the  above,  — -^rr — X  taa  am  X  volume  of  permanganate  solu- 

ooU  ISSo.oo 

tlon  used  equals  the  weight  of  thiosulfate. 

4.  If  F  represents  the  volume  of  permanganate  used  in  the  titrati<mi  FT,  the 
weight  of  the  thiosulfate ;  and  a,  the  weight  of  iron  oxidised  by  one  Cc.  of  the 
permanganate  solution;  then  the  percentage  of  crystallised  sodium  thiosulfate 

In  the  sample  is  4.4344  a.  V.  ^ 

Example.  A  commercial  article  of  fair  quality.  Weight  of  thiosulfate  10.861 
gmsu.    One  Cc  of  permanganate  oxidised  .007049  gram  of  iron. 

Preliminary  titration 88.8  Ck;.  as  101 .98  per  cent. 

First  titration 80.0  +  2.7    Cc.  =   98.66       <• 

Second     *'      81.0  +  1.7    Cc.  »   98.66        *' 

Third        •'       82.0+    .6    Cc.  =   98.86        " 

B.  MANOANESE  IN  STEEL. 

All  varieties  of  steel  contain  a  small  proportion  of  manganese  which  is  in- 
corporated during  the  manufacture  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  effect 
oa  the  strength  and  ductility  of  the  metal  of  the  various  impurities  unavoid- 
ably present.  The  proportion  ranges  from  .1  to  over  one  per  cent,  depending 
oa  the  character  of  the  steel  and  the  use  for  which  It  is  intended. 

L  When  heated  with  moderately  dilute  nitric  acid  steel  dissolves  completely, 
the  iron  and  manganese  becoming  respectively  ferric  and  manganous  nitrates, 
while  the  carbon  is  converted  to  a  hydrated  compound  passing  completely  into 
solution  with  a  brown  color. 

2.  If  from  this  solution  the  water  be  evaporated,  the  residue  mixed  with  hot 
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concentrated  nitric  ftcld«  and  cryetalfl  of  potassiam  chlorate  added,  first  the 
carbon  is  oxidized  to  carbon  dioxide,  then  the  manganese  precipitated  as 
blnoxide ;  e.  ^.  -^ 

5Ma(508}s  +  2KC10t4.4H«0»ffMnOs  +  aKN08  +  8HN08  +  2Cll (1). 

in  tlie  form  of  a  flae  black  powder;  the  iron  remains  almost  entirely  in 
solation. 

8.  la  a  dilate  acid  solation  hydrogen  peroxide  dissolves  manganese  binoxide 
to  a  manganoas  salt  with  evolotion  of  oxygen,  both  compoands  yielding  an 
atom  of  oxygen  to  form  a  molecale  — 

MaOi  +  HflOa  +  2HNQ8»Mn(N08)fi  +  2HaO  +  Os C»)» 

4«  Hydrogen  peroxide  reacts  with  potasslam  permanganate  in  a  similar 
manner  — 

KsMnsOft  +  5Hi09  +  SHNOs  =  2KN08  +  23f  n(N08)s  +  SHiO  +60s C3). 

5.  The  reaction  between  ferrous  salfate  and  permangjinate  is 
KsMnsOft  +  10FeSO4 + 8H8SO4  =»  SFetCSOOa  +  KsS04  +  2MnS04 + SHsO ....  (4) . 

The  determination  is  made  by  dissolving  a  weighed  amoant  of  steel  in  dilate 
nitric  acid,  concentrating  the  solotlon,  compoanding  with  concentrated  nitric 
lacid,  and  imcipitating  the  manganese  by  potassiam  chlorate.  The  (nnflltered) 
solation  is  dilated  with  water  and  the  precipitate  dissolved  by  a  known  Tolnme 
of  standard  solution  of  hydrogen  pero^de*  The  excess  of  the  hydrogen 
peroxide  is  titrated  back  by  standard  permanganate,  and  the  percentage  of 
manganese  in  the  steel  calculated  from  the  volume  required.* 


Three  standard  solutions  are  required  — 

Potassium  permanganate.  Made  by  dissolving  .8  gram  in  one-half  liter  of 
water;  or  by  mixing  200  Cc.  of  the  standard  solation,  page  229,  with  900  Cc.  of 
water.  The  solation  is  standardised  by  titrating  60  Cc.  of  the  ferrous  solation 
following. 

Ferrous  sulfate.  Made  by  dissolving  about  .600  gram  of  iron  wire  in  dilate 
sulfuric  acid  and  dilating  to  250  Cc.  with  cold  water. 

Hydrogen  peroxide.  The  commercial  medicinal '  ten-volume  *  article  is  as- 
sayed and  diluted  to  a  convenient  strength.  *  Exactly  two^  cubic  centimeters  is 
run  into  about  200  Cc.  of  water,  ten  Cc.  of  dilute  sulfuric  acid  added,  and 
titrated  by  the  permanganate  solution.  The  quotient  of  700  divided  by  the 
volume  of  permanganate  solution  required  is  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters 
of  the  hydrogen  peroxide  to  be  diluted  with  water,  plus  a  little  sulfuric  add, 
to  600  Cc.    This  solution  slowly  decomposes  on  keeping. 


The  steel  for  the  analysis  may  be  drillings  or  chippings  of  a  Bessemer  steel 
rail,  perfectly  free  from  dirt,  oil  or  rust.  The  perceutage  of  manganese  con- 
tained will  probably  be  between  .75  and  1.26.  Three  portions  of  about  two 
grams  each  are  weighed  and  transferred  to  eight-ounce  Griilen  beakers,  and 
each  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  20  Cc.  concentrated  nitric  acid  with  26  Cc.  of 
water.  When  action  ceases,  the,  solation  is  boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
evaporated  until  a  thick  scum  forms  on  the  surface.  The  residue  Is  taken  np 
in  25  Cc.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  the  beaker,  covered  with  a  watch- 
glass,  is  heated  to  boiling  on  a  hot  plate.  While  briskly  boiling,  a  crystal  of 
potassiam  chlorate  (say  .1  gram)  is  thrown  in;  yellow  fumes  appear,  which 
may  suddenly  vanish  after  a  short  times  if  not,  a  small  crystal  Is  added  to  the 


*  Journ.  Bocy.  Chem.  Ind.  1986—186. 
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botliDg  polntloii  eTery  few  miDiites  until  this  ocean.  Finally  another  crystal 
is  added  and  the  aolation  boiled  for  a  few  minatea  longer,  then  set  aside  to 
cool. 

Cold  water  is  ponred  in  nntil  the  beaker  is  half  filled,  then  50  Co.  of  the 
hydrogen  peroxide  solution  run  in  from  a  pipette.  After  stirring  nntil  clear, 
the  Uqnid  is  immediately  titrated  by  permanganate  to  a  faint  pink  •»  the  color 
fades  rapid]^. 

The  relation  of  the  permanganate  to  the  peroxide  solntion  is  found  by 
diloting  SO  Cc.  of  the  latter  with  900  Cc.  of  water,  adding  26  Cc.  of  con- 
centrated colorless  nitric  acid  and  titrating  by  the  former.  A  reaction  lag 
may  often  be  observed  at  the  beginning  of  the  titration,  but  after  a  trace  of 
manganoas  nitrate  is  formed  the  reaction  proceeds  regularly. 


Calcnlation.  Let  a  be  the  weight  of  iron  oxidlased  by  one  Cc.  of  the  stan- 
dard permanganate;  b,  the  weigbt  of  steel;  c,  the  volume  of  permanganate 
reducing  50 Cc.  of  the  peroxide  solution;  d,  the  volume  of  permanganate  used 
in  the  titration;  and  X,  the  percentage  of  manganese  in  the  steel. 

1.  The  difference  between  the  volumes  of  permanganate  solution  required 
for  60  Cc.  of  the  peroxide  and  for  the  titration,  (o — d),  is  the  volume  equal 
in  oxidizing  power  to  the  precipitate  of  MnOi. 

2.  From  equations  (8)  and  (4)  we  see  that  KsHoiOs  (816.22)  oxidises  lOFe 

(560),  and  likewise  5HiOs  (170.08).    Hence,  if  one  Cc.  of  permanganate  solU'- 

170.08 
tlon  oxidises  a  grams  of  iron,  it  will  also  oxidize    ^^     a  or  ,8087  a  grams  of 

hydrogen  peroxide. 

8.  From  equation  (2),  one  molecule  of  MnOf,  containing  one  atom  of 
manganese  (55),  is  reduced  by  one  molecule  of  HsOt  (84.016).    Hence  one  gram 

of  HflOi  corresponds  to  -ttttt;  »  1*6169  grams  of  Mn;  and  one  Cc.  of  perman- 

ganate  solution  corresponds  to  .8087  a  X  1-8169  sa  .491  a  grams  of  Mn. 

4.  The  volume  of  permanganate  soluiiun  e  —  d  is  that  volume  which  would 
reduce  the  same  weight  of  H^Os  as  does  the  MnO^ .  Hence  (o  —  d)  .491  a  is  Uie 
weight  of  manganese  in  the  sample  of  steel  dissolved  for  analysis. 

5.  Since  ft  is  the  weight  in  grams  of  the  steel,  iiZl^Lll^X  100  =  '^>  ^^^ 

b 

percentage  of  manganese  in  the  steel.    More  conveniently  the   formula  is 

expressed  as  49.1  a  =  F,  and  X=     ^^7" 

Bxample.  Drillings  of  rail-steel.  Permanganate  solution,  .8  gram  in  500  Cc. 
of  water.  Ferrous  solution,  .5100  gram  of  iron  in  250  Cc.  of  dilute  sulfuric 
acid.  Titration  of  50  Cc.  of  the  ferrous  solution  required  86.1  (3c.  of  per- 
manganate; hence  one  Cc.  of  permanganate  oxidizes  .002825  gram  of  iron. 
Of  the  hydrogen  peroxide  solution,  50  Cc.  was  reduced  by  85.4  (3c.  of  per;: 

manganate. 

a  b  e 

A.  .002825  2.028  86.4 

B.  •*  2.014  « 
a               "                 2.009             " 

SXSRdSB  18  -  GALENA. 

Determination  of  Lead. 
The  mineral  is  a  sulfide  of  lead,  formula  PbS,  crystallising  in  the  isometric 
system  with  an  eminent  cubic  cleavage. 


d 

F 

X 

18.6 

.1886 

1.15 

19.1 

u 

1.12 

18.9 

f< 

1.14 
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1.  If  the  powder  be  treated  with  an  ezoess  of  metallie  sine  and  a  dilute  add 
a  replacement  oecnrs^  the  nascent  hydrogen  abatracUng  the  aolfnr; 

PbS  +  Zn  +  2HC1  r=  Pb  +  ZnCIs  +  HsS. 
The  lead  remains  as  a  dark  coherent  mass  bat  slightly  soloble  In  dilute  hy- 
drochloric aci4,  snd  completely  laaohible  daring  the  evolollon  of  l^drogen. 

2.  Metallic  lead  dissotyes  readily  In  Mute  nitrleaeld  leaving  as  a  raaldne  any 
qaartz,  etc.,  that  may  be  present  In  the  gaogue.  ^ 

8.  If  snlf arte  acid  be  added  to  a  solntlon  of  lead^  a  precipitate  of  lead  solfate 
wUlfall, 

Fb(KOi)s  +  HS8O4  =  Pb804  -f  ^HNOs. 

It  Is  a  white  powder  soluble  In  22800  parts  of  cold  water,  more  readily  In 
nitric  acid,  and  less  so  In  alcohol  and  dilate  salfaric  acid.  The  pvesenoe  of 
salts  of  sine  does  not  interfere.  On  Ignition  It  is  unchanged,  except  when  in 
contact  with  redncing  agents  which  convert  It  to  metallic  lead. 


Select  pare  cleavage  enbes  and  grind  to  a  fine  powder  In  an  agata  mortar. 
Weigh  about  two  grams  and  brush  Into  a  tall  beaker.  Add  160  Cc«  of  oold 
water,  about  four  grams  of  powdered  or  granulated  sine,  and  20  Oc.  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  Coyer  with  a  watch-glass  and  let  stand  until  the  liquid 
has  become  clear  and  no  longer  smells  of  hydrogen  sulfide. 

Dilute  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  stir  and  allow  to  settle.  Decant  care- 
fully nearly  all  the  solution  from  the  lead  and  excess  of  zinc,  and  dissolve  the 
metals  by  pouring  in  100  Cc.  of  hot  water  and  16  Cc.  of  nitric  add.  Pour  the 
solution  through  a  small  filter  and  dissolve  any  lead  sulfate  In  the  resldne  of 
gangue  with  a  little  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  add,  finally  washing  the  filter  with 
hot  water. 

Add  to  the  filtrate  26  Cc.  (an  excess)  of  dilute  sulfuric  acid  and  evaporate  on 
the  water-bath  until  the  nitric  acid  Is  entirely  expelled,  known  by  the  abeenoe 
of  Its  odor.  Cool  the  beaker  and  dilute  the  excess  of  snlf  aric  add,  now  con- 
centrated, with  about  60  Cc.  of  cold  water,  stir  wdl  and  filter  through  a  9  Cm. 
paper,  washing  with  dilute  alcohol  (equal  volumes  of  strong  alcohol  and 
water)  until  sulfuric  add  Is  removed.    Diy  the  filter  at  100  o . 

Remove  the  precipitate  from  the  paper  and  bum  the  latter  In  a  weighed 
porcelain  crucible.  Moisten  the  ash  with  a  few  drops  each  of  water  and  nitric 
acid,  and  one  drop  of  dilute  sulfuric  acid.  Evaporate  to  dryness  snd  beat 
until  the  excess  of  acid  Is  driven  off.  Introduce  the  lead  sulfate,  heat  gently 
and  weigh.* 

Calculation,  (l).  PbSOi  :  Fb  :  :  802.99  :  206.92. 

(2).  Wt.  of  galena  :  wt.  of  lead  :  :  100  :  per  cent  of  lead. 
(8).  Theoretically,  PbS  :  Pb  1  :  288.99  :  206.92. 

Example.  Two  grams  of  galena  gave  2.684  grams  of  PbS04,  equal  to  1.7806 
grams  of  lead,  equal  to  8^.68  per  cent.    Theory  requires  86.69. 

EXEBCISE  19  — BABIUM  CHLORIDE. 

Complete  Analysis. 

The  crystalliied  salt  (BaC]|.2HsO)  Is  purified  as  directed  on  page  207. 

1.  From  the  aqueoas  solution  barium  is  precipitated  by  ammonium  carbonate— 
BaCls+(NH0iCO8aBaCOt+2KH^— as  white  granular  BaCOt  soluble  In 
acids  and  slightly  so  In  water,  but  insoluble  In  neutral  or  alkaline  eolntiona 


•  Crooket,  Seleet  Methods,  800;  Pretenias  Qaant.  Anal.  800. 
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of  ammonium  salts.  It  may  be  ignited  alone  ivithont  alteration,  bntis  reduced 
to  oxide  by  carbon;  the  oxide  can  be  reconverted  by  heating  with  ammoniam 
carbonate,  ammonia  being  liberated. 

2.  II  Bihrer  nitrate  be  added  to  a  solntion  of  a  metallic  chloride  cnrdy  white 
silyer  chloride  is  precipitated  -^  BaCls  +  SAgNOs  ==  Ba(N08)s  +  SAgCl.  Expo- 
sure of  the  precipitate  to  actinic  light  results  In  a  superflcial  decomposition 
with  the  formation  of  silyer  subchloride,  chlorine  escaping,  and  loss  of  weight. 

surer  chloride  is  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  acids,  and  may  be  heated  to 
incipient  fusion  without  change  except  in  presence  of  carbon  or  reducing  gases 
which  transform  it  to  metallic  silver. 

8.  On  heating  crystallized  barium  chloride  to  redness  the  water  is  expelled; 
usually  also  a  little  chlorine  is  lost  but  can  be  restored  by  heating  with  am- 
monium chloride — s.  or.,  BaO  +  8NH4CI  =  BaCIs  +  SNHs  +  HsO. 


Barium.  Weigh  about  one  gram  of  the  crystals  into  a  12*ounoe  beaker; 
dissolve  in  about  800  Cc.  of  hot  water,  and  precipitate  by  an  excess  of 
solution  of  ammonium  carbonate  In  dilute  ammonia.  Allow  to  settle 
until  the  supernatant  fluid  is  clear,  filter  and  wash  with  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  the  precipitant  until  no  reaction  for  chlorine  is  found  in  the  wash- 
ings when  tested  with  silver  nitrate.  Bum  the  filter  and  contents  in  a  platinum 
crucible.  Moisten  the  residue  with  a  few  drops  of  the  reagent,  dry,  heat  to  dull 
redness  and  weigh. 

Chlorine.  Dissolve  about  one  gram  in  a  12-ounce  beaker  in  800  Cc.  of  hot 
water;  add,  while  stirring,  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  until  no  further  precipi- 
tation occurs,  then  about  6  Cc.  of  strong  nitric  acid  and  allow  to  settle.  Filter 
and  wash  with  hot  water  until  silver  is  removed,  breaking  up  the  clumps  of 
precipitate  with  a  glass  rod.  Cover  the  funnel  with  a  filter  paper  and  dry  in 
the  water  oven.  All  these  operations  are  to  be  conducted  with  as  little  ex- 
posure to  the  light  as  possible. 

Remove  the  precipitate  as  completely  as  can  be  done  by  shaking  and  rubbing 
the  filter,  fold  the  latter  tightly  and  bum  it  in  a  small  weighed  porcelain  cruci- 
ble. Moisten  the  ash  with  a  few  drops  of  dilute  nitric  acid  and  heat  for  a 
moment,  then  with  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporate  to  dryness  on  the 
water-bath;  bring  in  the  predpitatSi  heat  till  the  edges  begin  to  melt,  sad 
weigh  as  AgCl. 

Water  of  crystallisation.  Heat  one  to  three  grams  to  dull  redness  in  a 
platinum  crucible  for  16  minutes.  Cool,  add  a  few  grains  of  pure  ammonium 
chloride  and  heat  gently  until  the  excess  is  expelled.  Cool  and  weigh;  the  loss 
is  water. 

Calculation. 

Weight  of  BaCOs  :  weight  of  Ba  :  :  197.40  :  187.40. 

Weight  of  AgOl  :  weight  of  CI  ;  :  148.87  :    85.46. 

Weight  of  BaCla.2HsO  :  weight  of  2HflO  :  :  100.00  :  per  cent  of  H|0.  * 

Example. 

.998  gram  gave     .808  gram  of  BaCOs  =»  66.29  per  cent  of  Ba. 

1.002  "  1.171      •»         AgCl    =  28.90        "  "  CI. 

2.671  "  .898      "         HiO      =  14.90        "         "  HsO. 


*  Fresenina,  Quant.  Anal.  791.  Ohem.  News,  1894—29  and  64.  OrookeB,  Select  Metk- 

odB,sn. 
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EXERCISE  20  -  LASD. 

Pare  lard  Is  a  mixture  in  aomewhat  variable  proportlona  of  trl-oleln  CsEs 
CC]BH»0s)8f  tri-8t«ariQ  CsHftCCigHsOsjsi  and  tri-palmltln  CsHsCCuHsiOi)^.  The 
commercial  article  is  sometimes  adalterated  with  water  (ap  to  25  per  cent  or 
more),  cotton- seed  stearin  or  beef*tallow|  a  little  salt  may  be  legitimately 
incorporated  to  preserve  it.  Good  lard  is  pare  wlilte  in  color,  and  nearly 
tasteless  and  odorless. 

A.  The  water  contained  is  determined  by  drying  at  a  temperatare  somewiiat 
above  100  o,  as  at  this  temperatare  all  the  water  may  not  be  driven  off. 

B.  The  non-drying  oils  and  fats  on  exposure  to  light  and  air  acquire  an  add 
reaction  dne  to  the  conversion  of  a  small  portion  of  the  glycerides  into  free 
fatty  acids,  and  this  change  is  accompanied  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  alteration 
in  odor  and  taste  known  as  rancidity.  In  fresh  lard  the  free  acid  should  not 
exceed  a  small  fraction  of  one  per  cent.  As  the  change  talces  place  more  readily 
with  olein  than  with  stearin  or  palmitlny  the  free  acid  is  generally  expressed  as 
so  much  oleic  acid.  It  is  determined  by  heating  the  fat  with  neutral  alcohol 
which  dissolves  the  fatty  aoldSj  and  titrating  to  neatrallty  by  standard  acid. 

C.  On  heating  an  animal  or  vegetable  fat  with  a  solation  of  a  caustic  alkali 
it  is  saponified,  <•  «.,  the  constituent  glycerides  are  successively  converted  into 
fatty  acid  salu  of  the  alkali  with  the  production  of  glycerol,  the  radical  C^Ui 
exchanging  with  the  alkali  metal;  thus  in  the  case  of  stearin  — 
(G8H«}(C]8Ha09)s  (stearin)  +8K0H  »  Ks(.C]0H»Os)8   CPOtasslam    stearate)  + 

(CsH5)(OH)8  (glycerol). 
So  that  for  890.88  grams  of  pure  stearin  there  is  required  168.854  grams  of 
potasslam  hydrate;  or  one  liter  of  normal  solation  of  potassiam  hydrate 
(56.118  grams  KOH  per  liter)  will  sapouify  890  88  X  56.1 18  h-  168  354  a  296.96 
grams  of  steariUiand  by  a  similar  calcniation,  294.94  grams  ol  olein,  and  268.98 
of  palmitin. 

The  number  of  grams  of  a  fat  or  oil  saponified  by  one  liter  of  normal  potas- 
sium hydrate  is  called  its  saponification  equivalent;  for  pure  anhydrous  lard  it 
lies  between  286  and  292,  for  cotton-seed  stearin  from  285  to  294,  cocoanut  oil, 
209  to  228,  butter-fat,  241  to  258,  etc.  The  Koettstorfer  Number  is  the  number 
of  milligrams  of  KOH  required  to  saponify  one  gram  of  anhydrous  fat  — it  is 
simply  another  way  of  expressing  the  saponification  equivalent.  In  both  cases 
there  is  required  an  equivalent  of  alkali  for  both  the  decomposition  of  the  fats 
and  the  neutralization  of  the  associated  free  fatty  acids. 

The  saponification  is  effected  by  boiling  the  fat  with  an  excess  of  a  standard 
solution  of  caustic  potash  in  alcohol  (the  alcohol  takes  no  direct  part  in  the 
reaction  but  attacks  the  fat  much  more  energetically  than  an  aqueous  solution) 
and  determining  the  uncomblned  alkali  by  titration  with  a  standard  acid  and 
phenol-phthalein,  this  indicator  being  unaffected  in  a  cold  solution  by  the 
potassium  fatty  acid  salts.  The  weight  of  alkali  taking  part  in  the  reaction  is 
found  by  difference. 

D.  After  titration,  the  fatty  acids  combined  with  potassium  are  set  free  by 
the  addition  of  a  mineral  acid,  e.  or.,  hydrochloric  — 

KCisHnOi  +  HCl »  CuHoO.OH  +  KCl. 
Potassium  oleate.  Oleic  acid. 

The  mixed  fatty  acids  (insoluble  in  water  and  mineral  acids)  are  filtered, 
washed  with  water,  dried  and  weighed,  one  gram  of  dry  lard  giving  about  .962 
grams,  and  of  cottonseed  stearin,  .955  grams. 
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A.  Waiter.  A  large  beaker  Is  weighed  and  about  SO  grams  of  fresh  lard 
lotiodDoed.  The  beaker  is  heated  to  105^  for  an  hour,  cooled  and  rewelghedi 
the  loes  Is  water. 

B.  Free  acid.  Fifty  grams  of  the  nndried  lard  is  weighed  into  a  beaker, 
covered  with  50  Oc  of  neutral  (page  207)  alcohol^  and  heated  to  boiling.  The 
mixture  is  then  titrated  with  standard  potassinm  hydrate  and  phenol-phthaleln, 
taking  care  that  the  red  color  persiste  after  vigorous  stirring.  The  presence 
of  the  undissolved  lard  does  not  interfere.    The  reaction  is  assumed  to  be 

Hs(0bH»Oi)8  (846.816)  +  8KOH(168.854)  «=  E:8(Qi8HnOs)^  +  8HsO. 
Oleic  acid.  Potassium  oleate. 

C.  Saponlflcatlon  equivalent.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  hydrate 
containing  about  16  grams  of  KOH  In  800  Cc.  is  prepared  as  follows:  About 
8  grams  of  stick  potash  Is  weighed  and  dissolved  in  water  and  titrated  with 
standard  sulfuric  acid,  and  the  following  proportion  solved , 

Cubic  centimeters  of  acid  required,  times  the  weight  of  KOH  neutralised  by 
one  Cc.  :  weight  of  potash  taken  :  :  18  grains  :  x. 

Then  x  grams  of  the  potash  is  dissolved  in  800  Cc.  of  strong  alcohol  and  the 
solution  filtered  into  a  glass-stoppered  bottle. 

Three  No.  8  beakers  *  are  weighed  and  about  8  grams  of  the  dried  lard  from 
A  introduced  In  each  and  accurately  weighed.  Into  each  beaker  and  two 
others  of  the  same  size,  is  run  60  Cc.  of  the  potash  solution,  allowing  five  drops 
to  drain  from  the  pipette  to  secure  a  uniform  measure.  The  five  beakers  are 
then  covered  with  wateh-glasses  and  boiled  gently  for  fifteen  minutes.  After 
cooling,  the  beakers  are  three-fourths  filled  with  cold  water,  stirred  until 
clear,  and  eantloualjf  titrated  with  standard  sulfuric  acid  and  phenol-phthaleln 
until  the  red  color  has  Just  changed  to  yellow. 

D.  Fatty  adds  by  weight.  Bach  of  the  three  solutions  is  treated  as  fol- 
lows: To  expel  the  alcohol  the  solution  Is  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  on 
the  water  bath,  and  after  diluting  with  hot  water  to  dissolve  the  soap  dried 
on  the  surface,  hydrochloric  acid  Is  poured  in  until  the  reaction  Is  decidedly 
acid  and  the  fatty  adds  dot  and  form  one  mass  dh  stirring.  The  beaker  is 
then  heated  on  the  water  bath  until  the  fatty  adds  melt,  and  digested  in  a 
warm  place,  preferably  over  night,  until  the  solution  of  glycerol  and  potas- 
sium aalto  is  dear. 

A  close  filter  of  12.6  Cm.  diameter  is  inclosed  in  a  small  beaker,  covered 
with  a  watch-glass,  dried  at  100®  and  weighed;  the  filter  is  fitted  to  a  funnel, 
half  filled  with  hot  water,  and  the  solution  filtered.  The  paper  must  never  be 
much  more  than  half  filled  at  any  time,  and  the  operation  should  continue  un- 
interruptedly. The  beaker  is  rinsed  and  the  filter  washed  with  boiling  water 
a  few  times,  and  the  funnel  lowered  into  cold  water  to  congeal  the  fatty 
acids. 

The  ring  of  fat  adhering  to  the  beaker  and  rod  Is  dissolved  In  a  little  hot 
alcohol  which  is  poured  into  the  small  beaker  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The 
filter  is  removed  from  the  funnel  and  opened  on  blotting  paper  to  partially  dry 
Ik  The  con€  of  fktty  acids  is  then  dropped  in  the  small  beaker,  followed  by  the 
filter.  After  drying  at  100  ®  for  an  hour,  the  beaker  is  covered  with  the  wateh- 
glass,  cooled  and  weighed.  The  drying  and  weighing  are  repeated,  and  if  the 
loss  does  not  exceed  a  few  milligrams,  the  fatty  acids  may  be  considered  free 
from  water. 

Calculation.  The  dlHerenoe  between  the  volume  of  acid  used  for  the  lard, 
and  that  for  the  average  of  the  blanks,  times  the  KOH  equivalent  of  1000 


*  Cbem.  News*  ia91-l-U. 
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Cc.  of  the  staadArd  acld«  divided  by  tlie  weight  of  dry  lard  taken,  gives  the 
Koettatorffer  Number  i  and  66118  divided  by  this  nnmber  gives  the  saponiflca- 
tion  eqalvalent.    One  gram  of  KOH  nentrallses  5.088  grams  of  oleic  acid. 

Example. 
A*   Weightof  lard 49.188gram8. 

Losson  drying 062       '< 

Percentage  of  water 11 

B.   Weightof  lard 60.000gram8. 

Volume  of  standard  KOH  for  neutralisation 6  Cc. 

One  Cc.  contains  of  KOH 06882  gram. 

Free  fatty  acids  expressed  as  oleic aOpercent. 

A,  B,  C. 

0.    Weight  of  dry  Urd 8.8U  9.620  9.010 

Volume  jof  standard  acid 19.1  Cc       14.8  Cc       16.7  Cc 

For  60  Cc.  alcoholic  potash 46.2  Cc.       46.3  Cc 

KOH  equivalent  of  acid 0598 

Koettstorfier  Number 198.8  198.5  194.1 

Saponification  equivalent 290.8  290.0  289 .1        * 

B.   Weight  of  fatty  acids 7.969  9.288  8.682 

Percentage  of  fatty  adds 96.86  96.98  95.80 

EXERCISE  81 -POTASSIUM  PEBMAHeANATE. 

Complete  Analysis. 

On  heating  potassium  permanganate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  potassium 
and  manganese  become  chlorides,  the  other  products  of  the  reaction  being 
chlorine  and  water — 

KsBfDiOs  +  16HC1  a  2KC1  +  2flfnC]s  +  6Cls  +  8H|0. 

The  potassium  is  determined  by  precipitation  as  potassium  platinchloride, 
and  the  manganese  by  precipitation  as  manganous  ammonium  phosphate;  the 
oxygen  by  its  reaction  with  a  ferrous  salt. 

1 .  Potassium  chloride  forms  with  chloroplatinic  acid  a  yellow  or  red  crystalline 
compound — 2KC1  +  HsPtClB  «  KsPtCle + 2HC1.  This  precipitate  is  soluble  in 
100  parts  of  cold  water,  about  4000  parts  of  alcohol  of  80  per  cent,  and  12000  parts 
of  absolute  alcohol.  Manganous  chloride  does  not  combine  with  this  reagent, 
and  is  easily  soluble  In  both  water  and  alcohol ;  the  two  metals  may  therefore 
be  separated  In  this  way,  using  alcohol  to  decrease  the  solvency  of  tbe 
precipitate. 

On  IgnitiDg  the  precipitate  there  remains  2RC1  +  Pt,  chloriue  escaping.  The 
precipitate  may  be  dried  at  106  ^  without  change. 

2.  After  precipitating  the  potassium  the  manganese  could  be  determined 
in  the  filtrate,  but  as  the  excess  of  platlnic  chloride  is  troublesome  to  remove, 
it  is  preferable  to  operate  on  another  portion  of  the  permanganate. 

Manganous  chloride  Is  precipitated  by  arnmoninm  phosphate  as  manganous 
ammonium  phosphate  — 

MnCls  +  NaNH4HP04  +  NH4OH  =»  MnNH4P04  +  NaCl  +  NHiCl  +  HgO. 

First  appearing  in  white  fiocks,  but  condensing  on  boiling  or  long  standiDfr 
in  presence  of  a  large  excess  of  the  precipitant,  to  rose-colored  scales.  Tbe 
precipitate  is  soluble  in  acids  but  insolable  in  water  and  dilute  ammonia.  On 
ignition  there  Is  left  manganese  pyropliosphate,  in  the  form  of  a  white  crovt 
fusible  at  a  bright  red  heat — 2MnNH4P04  +  heat  a  MnsPsOr  +  2firH8  +  HsO. 

8.  The  five  atoms  of  oxygen  are  determined  volumetrically  by  their  power  of 
decomposing  sulfuric  acid  in  presence  of  a  ferrous  compound  — 

KsMdsOs  +  8HsS04  +  107e8O4  =  5Fes(S04)8  +  KaS04  +  2Mn804  +  8  HsO. 


J 
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An  excess  of  a  standard  solution  of  ferroas  sulfate  is  oxidized  by  a  given 
weight  of  the  sample^  and  the  remaining  ferrosnm  found  by  titration  by 
standard  permanganate. 


Select  a  few  grams  of  small,  clean*  well-formed  crystals,  break  to  a  coarse 
powder  in  a  mortar,  and  preserve  in  a  stoppered  tube. 

1.  Determination  of  potassium.  Weigh  exactly  about  .5  gram  and  transfer 
to  a  two-ounce  beaker.  Dissolve  in  90  Co.  of  hot  water,  cover  the  beaker  and 
slowly  add  5  Cc.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  Boil  gently  until  the 
flolotion  is  nearly  colorless,  shaking  the  beaker  to  wash  down  any  manganic 
hydrate  that  may  collect  on  the  sides. 

Precipitate  the  potassium  by  a  volume  of  solution  of  chloroplatinic  acid 
containing  about  one  gram  of  platinum.  Evaporate  on  the  water  bath  Just 
to  dryness. 

Moisten  the  residue  with  a  few  drops  of  water,  add  20  Cks.  of  alcohol  of 
about  88  per  cent,  and  stir  well.  Decant  on  a  7-Cm.  filter  keeping  the  pre- 
cipitate in  the  beaker.  Wash  a  few  times  by  decantatlon  with  alcohol  con- 
taining a  few  drops  of  the  reagent,  then  transfer  to  the  filter  and  wash  with 
alcohol  alone.  After  drying  on  the  water-bath,  shake  and  brush  the  pre- 
cipitate into  a  tared  watch-  glass  or  weighing-bottle,  dry  for  a  half  hour  at 
105 o,  and  weigh.  The  filter  retaining  a  little  precipitate  is  burned  in  a 
platinum  crucible  and  the  ash  weighed. 

A  Gooch  crucible  may  be  used  with  advantage  for  this  determination. 

The  results  are  apt  to  be  a  trifle  low  from  the  solubility  of  the  precipitate  in 
alcohol.  Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  access  of  ammonia  fumes  to  the 
solation  as  ammonium  platinchloride  may  be  formed.  . 

2.  Determination  of  manganese.  Weigh  about  one  gram  of  the  sample, 
transfer  to  an  eight-ounce  beaker  and  dissolve  in  60  Cc.  of  hot  water. 
While  gently  boiling  add  cautiously  about  16  Co.  of  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  boil  until  the  liquid  is  a  clear  yellow. 

Dissolve  in  a  porcelain  dish  about  ten  grams  of  sodium  ammonium  phos- 
phate In  100  Cc.  of  warm  water  plus  a  few  drops  of  ammonia.  Filter  the  solu- 
tion into  the  manganese  solutiop,  and  heat  the  latter  to  boiling.  Now  add  a 
few  cubic  centimeters  of  sulfurons  acid,  then  ammonia  to  decided  alkaline 
reaction.  Stir  for  a  few  minutes  and  set  aside  in  a  warm  place  until  the  pre- 
cipitate becomes  entirely  crystalline,  which  may  require  an  hour  or  more .  Filter 
through  a  12.6  Cm.  paper,  wash  thoroughly  with  cold  water  containing  a  few 
drops  of  ammonia,  bom  the  filter  containing  the  precipitate  in  a  platinum  cru- 
cible, ignite  to  dull  redness,  and  weigh  as  manganese  pyrophosphate. 

8.  Determination  of  oxygen.  Weigh  between  .200  and  .250  gram  of  the 
sample  and  transfer  to  an  eight-ounce  beaker.  Add  about  100  Cc.  of  cold 
water,  exactly  100  Cc.  of  the  standard  ferrous  solution  (page  229),  and  25  Cc. 
of  dilute  sulfuric  acid;  stir  until  dissolved,  and  immediately  titrate  the  excess 
by  standard  permanganate. 

Calculation. 

1.  Potassium  oxide  — 

r  In  the  precipitate,     KaPtCle  :  EaO  :  :  486.82  :  94.22. 
I  With  the  filter,       2KC1  +Pt.  :  KsO  :  :  844.02  :  94.22. 

2.  Manganese  oxide.  MasPaOr  :  2MnO  :  :  284  :  142. 

8.  Available  oxygen.  This  may  be  computed  in  several  ways.  In  the  fol- 
lowing we  find  not  the  percentage  of  oxygen  in  the  sample  itself,  but  that  in 
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such  a  yolame  of  Ihe  standard  solatioa  of  permangiiiate  as  exactly  equals  it  in 
acUon  on  ferrons  sulfate* 

Let  a  be  the  weight  of  the  sample,  and  b  the  weight  of  iron  oxidized  by  one 
cnbic  centimeter  of  the  standard  permanganate.  From  the  equation  anU  we 
see  that  10  atoms  of  iron  (560)  react  with  5  atoms  of  oxygen  (80),  or  in  the 

ratio  of  7  of  iron  to  1  of  oxygen,  hence  -y  is  the  weight  of  oxygen  in  one 

cnbic  centimeter  of  the  standard  permanganate. 

Let  c  be  the  Tolnme  of  standard  permanganate  used  in  titrating  100  Ge.  of 
the  ferrons  solution i  and  d,  the  Tolnme  used  for  the  excess  in  the  determina- 
tion.   Then  c  —  d  is  the  v(rinme  of  standard  peroianganate  of  equal  oxidising 

power  to  a,  and  (e  —  d)  X  ~7~  ^^  ^^^  weight  of  oxygen  in  c  —  5. 
Therefore  (e  —  d)  X  T'X ^^  ^^^  percentage  of  available  oxygen  in  a.* 


Example.  In  an  exceptionally  pure  commercial  article  was  found  -» 

1.  Weight  of  sample  .6014  gram.  The  potassium  platlnchloride  weighed 
•7716  gram,  and  the  residue  In  the  Ulter  .001  gram.  Therefore  the  percentage 
of  potassium  oxide  was  29.89. 

2.  Weight  of  sample  1.0166  grams.  The  manganese  pyrophosphate  weighed 
«9187  gram.    Therefore  the  manganous  oxide  was  44  98  per  cent. 

8.  Weight  of  sample  .2624  gram.  One  hundred  Cc.  of  the  ferrous  solution 
contained  .6098  gram  of  iron,  and  required  72.3  Cc.  of  the  standard  permangan- 
ate. In  the  determination  the  excess  of  ferrous  solution  required  6.8  Cc.  of 
permanganate.    Therefore  the  available  oxygen  was  26.14  per  cent. 

Found.  In  theory. 

Potassium  oxide 29.89  29.80 

Manganese  oxide 44.98  44.90 

Availiable  oxygen 25. 14  26.80 

100.01  100.00 

EXERCISE  28— A.  DETEBMHTATIOlf  OF  NITBOREH  IH  AIR. 

The  atmosphere  contains  by  volume  from  20.96  to  20.99  per  cent  of  oxygen, 
the  remainder  being  nitrogen  with  a  little  water  vapor  and  carbon  dioxide  and 
traces  of  ammonia^  nitrous  acid,  etc.  The  normal  proportion  of  carbon  diox- 
ide is  from  .08  to  .06  per  cent  but  in  a  confined  space  may  be  considerably 
augmented  by  combustion,  respiration  or  fermentation. 

Oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  are  simultaneously  absorbed  by  a  solution  of 
pyrogallin  in  potassium  hydrate^  leaving  nitrogen  as  a  residue.  A  measured 
volume  of  air  is  brought  in  contact  with  this  reagent  and  the  residual  nitrogen 
measured!  the  operation  maybe  performed  in  any  form  of  gas-absorption 
apparatus,  of  which  the  one  devised  by  Bunte  is  here  employed.  It  is  made 
entirely  of  glass  and  consista  of  a  tube  A,  Fig.  189,  of  such  a  size  that  it  con- 
tains 100  Cc.  from  the  plug  of  the  stopcock  B  to  the  zero  C,  and  is  divided  into 
cubic  centimeters  and  tenths.  The  stopcock  B  is  of  the  form  known  as  a 
*^  three-way,*'  since  according  to  the  position  of  the  plug  it  opens  a  passage 
from  A  to  D  or  from  A  to  £,  or  closes  all  three.    An  ordinary  stop-cock  F 


*Orookes  Select  Methods,  1  eiteq.;  Amer.  Joarn.  Science,  1899—806;    School  of  Mines 
Quart.  11—856;  Jouzn.  Amer.  Okem.  Sooy.  1896—468. 
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terminates  the  burette  below.  An  aspirator  bottle  O,  filled  with  water,  is  con- 
nected with  F  by  a  long  rubber  tnbe  H.  The  barette  is  held  yertlcally  in  two 
clamps  fixed  on  the  rod  of  a  retort  stand. 


Fig.  189. 


Filling  the  bnrette.  The  stopcocks  are  opened  and  G  raised  until  the  burette 
is  filled  with  water ;  G  is  lowered  nntil  the  snrf ace  of  water  it  contains  is  at  a 
leyel  with  tlie  asero  mark  C.  The  stop-cock  B  is  tnrned 
so  as  to  close  all  the  exits;  then  F  is  closed  and  the 
tobe  H  removed.  The  bnrette  now  contains  100  Cc.  of 
moist  air  at  the  temperature  of  the  laboratory  and  the 
loessore  of  the  snrronnding  atmosphere. 

Into  the  fnnnel  B  is  ponred  25  Cc.  of  the  pyrogallate 
BOlotlon  (page  210) ;  the  stopcock  B  is  tamed  so  that  a 
little  of  the  solution  enters  the  burette;  as  the  oxygen 
is  absorbed  more  of  the  solution  enters  to  replace  it. 
After  closing  B  the  burette  is  removed  from  the  stand, 
held  horizontally,  and  rotated  to  bring  any  unabsorbed 
oxygen  in  contact  with  the  reagent. 

The  burette  is  returned  to  the  support  and  B  filled  with 
water;  the  cock  B  is  opened  slightly,  and  when  no  more 
water  enters  the  burette,  F  is  also  partly  opened.  The 
slow  stream  of  water  flowing  through  the  bnrette  washes 
ont  the  reagent,  B  being  replenished  with  water  until  that 
leaving  F  Is  nearly  colorless.  B  is  then  closed  and  the 
tnbe  H  slipped  over  the  tube  of  F  taking  care  that  H  is 
entirely  filled  with  water  before  so  doing.  F  is  opened 
and  G  raised  until  the  surfaces  of  water  in  it  and  the 
barette  are  at  a  level.  After  standing  for  15  minutes, 
the  volnme  of  residual  nitrogen  is  read. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  no  air  enters  or  gas  escapes  from  the  burette  duiing 
these  operations,  and  that  the  temperature  of  the  laboratory  does  not  mate- 
rially change  during  the  analysis. 

dUculatioii.  Let  JV be  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  air;  F,  the  original 

volnme  of  air;  v,  the  volame  of  moist  nitrogen  remaining  after  absorption  of 

100 
the  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide ;  then  N  s  ^w^*    No  account  is  taken  of  the 

temperature,  pressure,  or  tension  of  aqueous  vapor,  since  these  are  identical 
or  nearly  so  in  both  readings. 

Example.  Three  experiments  on  100  Cc.  of  pure  air  gave  79.8,  79.8  and  79.4 
per  cent  of  nitrogen. 

A  substitute  for  the  Bante  barette  may  be  contrived  by  closing  the  top  of  an 
ordinary  burette  by  a  cork  holding  a  funnel-tabe  with  a  glass  stopcock.  The 
volame  of  the  space  between  the  plug  of  the  stopcock  and  the  zero  of  the 
bnrette  is  ascertained  by  filling  the  burette  with  water  and  drawing  what  is 
contained  between  these  two  points  into  a  small  measuring-jar;  this  volume 
is  to  be  Lnciuded  in  the  calculation  of  the  result  of  a  determination. 

B.  AMMONIUM  SULFATE. 

Determination  of  Nitrogen. 

Ammonium  sulfikte  crystallizes  tn  anhydrous  colorless  needles  soluble  In  1.8 
parts  of  cold  and  an  equal  weight  of  hot  water.  The  commercial  salt  may  be 
purified  by  stirring  100  grams  in  100  Cc.  of  boiling  water,  filtering  hot,  and 
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allowing  to  cool  slowly.  The  crystals  deposited  are  drained  and  pressed  in 
filter  paper  until  apparently  dry,  and  preserved  In  a  desiccator  oyer  snlfnric 
acid.    The  pare  salt  contains  81.24  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 

The  determination  is  made  by  setting  free  the  nitrogen  measuring  its  Tolnme 
and  calculating  its  weight. 

1.  When  bromine  is  mixed  with  a  strong  solatlon  of  sodium  hydrate  there 
are  formed  sodium  bromide  and  sodium  hypobromite  -» 

2NaOH  +  Brs  «  NaBr  +  NaOBr  +  H/>. 

2.  Ammonium  sulfate  is  decomposed  when  brought  in  contact  with  sodium 
hydrate,  forming  free  ammonia,  sodium  sulfate,  and  water — 

(NH4)sS04  +  2NaOH  »  NSf  8O4  +  2NH8  +  2HsO. 
8.  Sodium  hypobromite  reacts  with  ammonia  to  form  nitrogen-,    which 
being  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  is  eyolved  — 

2NH8 + SNaOBr  =»  Ns  +  3N^Br  +  8H|0. 
4.  The  Tolume  of  nitrogen  is  found  by  the  increase  in  volume  of  a  fixed, 
though  unmeasured,  volume  of  air  when  the  two  are  united;  the  increase, 
measured  in  cubic  centimeters  when  saturated  with  aqueous  vapor  and  at  the 
temperature  and  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time  of  the  experiment,  is 
reduced  to  standard  conditions  (page  188)  and  multiplied  by  the  weight  of  one 
cubic  centimeter  of  nitrogen  under  these  conditions  (.0012562  gram). 

6.  Since  the  nitrogen  is  evolved  into  a  certain  volume  of  air^  the  amount 
retained  by  the  solution  generating  it  is  proportional  to  the  volume  of  nitrogen 

given  off.     Under  the  conditions  detailed  below  the 
volume  retained  amounts  to  about  .6  Cc 

The  apparatus  for  the  test  is  fitted  up  as  shown  in  Fig.  140. 
A  is  a  wide-mouth  bottle  of  about  175  Cc.  capaci^ ;  B,  a 
test  tube  of  I  inch  diameter  cut  off  to  such  a  length  as 
will  stand  in  the  bottle  in  an  inclined  position  as  shown. 
A  rubber  stopper  closes  A  and  holds  a  bent  glass  tube  con- 
nected by  a  short  rubber  tube  C  to  the  tube  D  which  fits 
in  a  stopper  Inserted  into  the  top  of  a  50  Od.  burette  B. 
The  bottom  of  the  burette  is  joined  to  a  100  Cc.  pipette 
F  by  a  long  rubber  tube  G. 

The  burette  and  pipette  are  held  firmly  in  clamps  of  a 
burette  stand,  and  A  is  provided  with  a  rest  at  the  proper 
height. 

A  solution  of  sodium  hydrate  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
40  grams  of  commercial  caustic  soda  in  100 Cc.  of  water; 
after  cooling  10  Cc.  of  bromine  is  added  and  stirred  until 
dissolved.  This  solution  is  kept  in  a  stoppered  flask:  it  retains  its  activity  for 
a  few  days  only. 

The  room  in  which  the  analysis  is  made  should  not  be  liable  to  sudden 
changes  of  temperature.  F  is  supported  close  to  the  burette,  at  such  a  height 
that  the  zero  mark  is  opposite  the  middle  of  the  bulb  and  water  is  poured  into 
E  until  it  rises  to  the  zero  mark.  Twenty-five  Cc.  of  the  hypobromite  solution 
is  poured  into  A. 

The  test-tube  B  is  dried  and  supported  In  the  stand  Fig.  80,  and  the  two 
weighed  together;  about  .200  gram  of  the  ammonium  sulfate  Is  placed  in  the 
tube  and  the  stand  and  tube  again  weighed.  About  ten  Cc.  of  water  is  care- 
fully ponred  into  the  tube  and  shaken  around  until  the  salt  is  dissolved,  then 
the  tube  lowered  into  the  bottle  A.  The  stoppers  are  firmly  Inserted  in  the 
bottle  and  burette  and  the  apparatus  left  undisturbed  for  a  half-hoar  that  the 
liquids  may  come  to  the  room  temperature. 


Fig.  140. 
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On  retarning,  the  operator  adjusts  the  water  leyels,  reads  the  burette,  and 
records  the  temperature  and  barometric  pressure  of  the  air  of  the  room.  Hold- 
ing the  bottle  in  the  left  hand  and  F  in  the  right,  he  inclines  A  until  some  of 
the  solution  in  the  tube  flows  into  the  bottle ;  at  the  same  time  he  lowers  F 
so  as  to  keep  the  levels  of  water  in  the  burette  and  pipette  about  the  same, 
this  tending  to  prevent  leakage  of  air  or  gas  from  connections  not  perfectly 
tight.  When  ail  the  solution  has  run  from  B,  A  is  quickly  turned  upright  in 
order  that  B  may  partly  All  with  the  hypobromite  solution. 

F  is  now  supported  at  such  a  height  that  the  levels  of  water  are  the  same 
and  the  apparatus  left  to  cool  for  an  hour.  The  levels  of  water  are  then 
accurately  adjusted  and  the  volume  read,  and  the  barometer  and  thermometer 
again  noted  to  discover  any  variation  from  the  former  reading. 

Calculation.  The  following  formula  embodies  the  principles  stated  on 
page  188. 

*r      ^«- .    ..^    .v.,^      ».v^  .0012652         .,100 

jy=-(r+.scc.)X(i>-iOX760(i+.oo867o^-S- 

in  wlilch  N\a  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  salt;  F,  the  observed  volume 
of  gas;  .6  Oc.,  the  correction  for  absorption  of  nitrogen  In  the  liquid;  B,  the 
height  of  the  barometer  in  millimeters;  F,  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapor  at  the 
observed  temperature;  (,  the  temperature  of  the  room  in  degrees  Centigrade; 
and  89  the  weight  of  the  sample.  The  computation  may  be  facilitated  by  the 
tables  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

Example. 

A.  B.  C/. 

Weight  of  ammonium  sulfate 2016         .2047        .1996 

Beading  of  burette  before  evolution 6  Cc.       .6Cc.        .4  Cc. 

Beading  of  burette  after  evolution 37.7  Cc.    89.0  Cc.    87.9  Cc. 

Volume  of  nitrogen  (uncorrected) 87.1  Cc.    88.4  Cc.    87.8  Cc. 

Height  of  barometer  in  millimeters 762  760  762 

Temperature  of  room  in  degrees  Cent 28.0  24.6  26.0 

Fercentage  of  nitrogen 21.07         21.25        21.17 

BesuItB  are  usually  somewhat  below  the  theoretical  (21.24)  by  reason  of  the 
formation  of  small  amounts  of  nitrogen  compounds  not  decomposed  by  the 
hypobromite  solution. 

EXERCISE  28  — NICKEL -COPPER  ALLOT. 

A.  Determination  of  the  Metals  Oravimetrically. 

Both  nickel  and  copper,  as  well  as  the  small  amount  of  iron  generally  pres- 
ent, are  readily  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  leaving  the  sulfates  on  evaporation  with 
sulfuric  add.  In  the  following  method  the  copper  is  precipitated  as  cuprous 
sulfocyanide,  roasted  to  cupric  oxide ;  and  the  nickel  in  the  filtrate  as  nickelic 
hydrate.  Ignited  to  nickelous  oxide. 

1.  Ctaprlc  sulfocyanide,  Cus(CN8)4f  is  a  black  precipitate  thrown  down  by 
potassium  sulfocyanide;  in  presence  of  a  reducing  agent  it  Is  transformed  to 
cuprous  sulfocyanide  — 

2CU8O4  +  2K(^8  +  HsSO»  +  HiO  »  2CuCNS  +  KsS04  +  2H9SO4. 

The  cuprous  sulfocyanide  Is  a  white  or  pale  rose-colored  powder,  insoluble 
In  very  dilute  acids,  but  slightly  decomposed  by  water.  On  ignition  with  free 
access  of  oxygen,  there  remains  cupric  oxide  with  a  little  cuprous  sulfide;  this 
is  converted  into  sulfate  by  solution  in  nitric  and  sulfuric  acids,  which  leaves 
pure  onpric  oxide  on  evaporation  and  strong  heating. 

*  Allen*  OomL  Org.  Anal.  S— <— MS. 
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2.  Nickel  is  not  precipitated  by  a  snlfocyanide,  bat  gWes  green  nickelons 
hydrate  with  the  fixed  alkalies ;  if  chlorine  or  bromine  be  present,  the  precipitate 
comes  down  mainly  as  black  nickelic  hydrate,  insoluble  in  alkalies  and  water — 
^1804  +  6K0H  +  Cls  =  Nls(0H)6  +  »KsS04  +  2KC1. 

On  Ignition  there  pass  ofi  water  and  oxygen,  leaylng  nickelons  oxide  (NiO). 
This  contains  the  iron  of  the  alloy  and  is  also  liable  to  be  contaminated  with 
silica  coming  from  the  alkali  or  dissolyed  from  the  vessels  nsed. 

8.  Copper  and  nickel  form  solnble  doable  salts  with  excess  of  ammonia, 
while  ferric  Iron  is  precipitated  as  a  hydrate,  Fes(0Q)6.  On  ignition  this  la 
converted  Into  ferric  oxide,  FesOs. 


Clean  one  flve*cent  coin  of  recent  issne,  and  after  weighing  dissolve  in  a 
large,  tall  beaker  or  flask  in  a  mixtare  of  100  Cc.  of  water  and  60  Cc.  of  con* 
centrated  nitric  acid.  Cool  the  solution  and  add  100  Cc.  of  dilate  (ten  per 
cent)  solfaric  acid,  and  600  Cc.  of  cold  water.  Poor  into  a  one-liter  measur- 
ing flask  and  malce  up  to  the  mark  with  water,  rinsing  the  beaker  with  water. 

Copper. 

Pipette  60  Cc.  of  the  solution  into  a  12 -oz.  beaker,  heat  to  near  boiling  and 
add  dilate  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  until  a  8liglu  permanent  precipitate  of 
copper  hydrate  is  formed;  dissolve  this  In  76  Cc.  of  strong  sulfnrous  acid 
water,  and  precipitate  by  adding  a  slight  excess  of  potassium  salf  ocyanide. 
Let  stand  in  a  warm  place  for  half  an  hour,  occasionally  stirring,  and  pass 
through  a  double  Alter,  receiving  the  filtrate  in  a  large  beaker.  Wash  with  a 
mixture  of  one  volume  of  sulfnrous  acid  water  with  nine  volumes  of  water. 
Inclose  the  precipitate  in  the  paper  and  heat  gently  in  a  weighed  platinum 
crucible.  After  the  paper  has  charred,  incline  the  crucible,  and  roast  at  a  dull 
red  heat  until  no  more  sulfnrous  acid  escapes. 

Cool  the  crucible,  add  one  or  two  Cc.  of  water*  five  or  six  drops  of  concen- 
trated sulfuric  acid  and  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid.  Heat  until  solution  takes 
place,  evaporate  to  dryness  on  the  water  bath  and  drive  ofi  the  excess  of  acid 
by  heat  gradually  increased  to  redness.  Weigh  quickly,  as  the  copper  oxide  la 
somewhat  hygroscopic. 

Nickel. 

Transfer  the  filtrate  and  washings  to  a  casserole  or  porcelain  dish,  add  five 
Cc.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid,  cover,  and  boil  under  the  hood  until  efferves- 
cence ceases.  This  decomposes  the  excess  of  potassium  sulfocyanide  which 
would  Interfere  with  the  precipitation  of  the  nickel. 

After  the  addition  of  60  Cc.  of  bromine  water,  make  slightly  alkaline  with 
pure  potash  solution,  freshly  made.  Boil  for  a  few  minutes,  allow  to  settle, 
filter,  and  wash  thoroughly  with  hot  water.  Bum  the  filter  with  the  precipi- 
tate in  a  platinum  crucible,  heat  to  bright  redness  and  weigh  as  NiO.  If  a 
hydrogen  generator  Is  at  hand.  Ignite  in  a  current  of  the  gas,  reducing  the 
oxide  to  the  metal. 

The  oxide  is  brushed  into  a  small  beaker,  dissolved  by  heating  with  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  with  a  little  sulfuric  acid.. 
The  residue  is  dissolved  In  hot  water  and  filtered  from  any  silica  that  may  re- 
main. The  silica  is  ignited  and  weighed  and  the  weight  subtracted  from  that 
of  the  nickel  oxide,  as  is  also  that  of  one-fourth  of  the  ferric  oxide  found  be- 
low. 
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Iran. 
Dnw  MO  Cc.  front  the  flask  to  a  porcelain  dleh,  beat  to  bolllDg  and  predpi- 
tue  bj  a  all^t  ezoess  ol  ammoala.  After  fltterlog  throDf;h  a  email  paper  and 
wasblDK  with  hot  water,  the  ferric  hjdrate  Is  dissolved  Into  a  small  beaker  bf 
washingtbefilter  with  hot  dllnt«  hydrochloric  add,  and  again  precipitated  by 
anuD<Hila  to  tree  It  enttrelr  from  the  other  metals.  Alter  filtration  and 
thorongh  WMblog,  It  Is  Ignited  with  the  filter  In  a  platinum  cracible,  ancl 
weighed  as  VeiQi. 
Calcnlatlon. 

FeiOt  :  Fei  :  :  160.00  i  IIS.OO. 
CaO    :  Co    :  :  79.60    :  SS.60. 
NIO     :  m    :  :  7t.70    :  68.70. 
Example. 

Weight  of  Percent. 

Coin 4.886  grams; 

Ferrlcoztde 0008     "  Iron •...    .06 

Gnpricozlde SSOO    "  Copper 7B.38 

Nlckelcolde 078B     "  Nickel S<.77 

Oess  SlOi  .0018,  and  FetOt,  .0002) 

B.  Blectrolytlc  determination. 

On  connecting  plates  of  platinum  with  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery,  and 
Immersing  tbem  la  an  acid  salntlon  of  copper  sulfate,  the  copper  will  be  slowly 
deposited  od  one  of  them  as  a  closely- adberlni;  film,  while  oxygen  separates  at 
Uk  other.  Nickel  Is  not  deposited  from  an  add  solntlon,  bnt  when  this  Is 
made  ammonlacal  It  separates  In  the  same  manner  as  copper. 

The  battery  may  be  any  form  giving  a  contlnnons  constant  cnrreot  propor- 
tioned to  the  amonnt  of  metal  to  be  depoalted,  restatAnce  of  the  solntlon,  etc. 
Tberemaybensedeltherthree 'gravity,'  ortwoBdlson<LalandeceUs(oraGnr- 
rentfrom  an  Incandescent  light  wire  reduced  by  a  resistance  colt  or  Incandes- 
cent bnlbs,  or  a  storage  batteryl .  A  very  effective  form  Is  a  one-gallon  Bonseo 
cell  consisting  of  a  carbon  rod  standing  In  a  porons 
clay  cup  snrron&ded  by  a   cylinder  of  sine,  the 
whole  set  In  a  glass  jar  abont  alx  Inches  diameter 
by  eight  Inches  high.    Ons  of  these  will  precipitate 
the  copper  from  one  or  two  soInUons,  and  mna 
lor  34  hoars  vrltb  one  charge  of  batterj  flnid— 
essentially  a  solntlon  of  chromic  add,  page  307. 

The  electrodes  may  be  In  the  form  of  small 
cylinders,  Fig.  141,  with  heavy  wires  f  ased  to  tbem 
to  connect  to  the  battery  wires.  The  deposition 
Is  made  In  a  tall  12-oe  beaker.  To  prevent  a 
partial  re-solotton  of  the  deposited  metal,  the 
cnrrent  mast  contlnne  antU  the  cathode  has  been 
removed  from  tbe  soloUon. 


Hert  the  larger  cylinder  to  redness  and  weigh 
when  Bool.  Hang  them  concentrically,  abont  one- 
eighth  Incb  from  the  bottom  of  the  beaker,  con- 
necting their  wires  by  binding- screws  to  tbe  wires 
Irom  the  battery  as  shown  In  Fig.  143,  taking  care 
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Fig.  142. 


that  the  ends  entering  the  bindlng-flcrews  and  the  interior  of  the  latter  are 
clean  and  bright. 

In  the  evening  withdraw  100  Cc.  of  the  solntlon  of 
the  coin  and  rnn  it  into  the  beaker.  Add  water  antll 
the  cylinders  are  covered  and  mix  well.  Charge  the 
battery  by  nearly  filling  the  porona  cnp  with  the 
battery  flaid,  and  the  glass  Jar  to  the  same  height 
with  water.  Obsenre  that  the  platinnm  cylinders 
are  not  in  contact  and  that  the  connections  are 
screwed  tightly  together.  Coyer  the  beaker  with 
two  plates  of  glass,  and  the  whole  apparatos  with  a 
sheet  of  paper  to  exclude  dust. 

On  the  following  morning  the  copper  will  be  f  onnd 
deposited,  probably  completely,  on  the  onter  cylin- 
der; It  should  have  a  clean  bright  red  color.  Add  a 
little  water  and  mix  with  a  glass  rod,  so  as  to  ex- 
pose  an  nncoated  snrface  of  platinnm,  and  if  no 
copper  is  deposited  thereon  In  a  half  hour,  the 
separation  ts  complete. 
Two  beakers,  large  enough  to  contain  the  cathode,  are  filled  with  distUied 
water;  the  cathode  is  transferred  as  rapidly  as  possible  from  the  solution  to 
one  of  the  beakers,  then  to  the  other;  drained,  dried  in  the  oven  for  a  few 
minutes  at  100  o,  cooled  and  weighed.  Or  it  may  be  finally  rinsed  with 
strong  alcohol,  drained  and  touched  with  a  flame;  when  the  alcohol  has  burned 
the  cylinder  is  weighed. 

Nickel. 

Unite  the  waters  used  for  washing  the  cylinders  with  the  solution  of  the 
nickel  sulfate,  evaporate  the  whole  to  dryness  to  expel  nitric  acid,  and  heat  till 
sulfuric  fumes  arise.  Cool,  dissolve  in  100  Cc.  of  hot  water,  and  transfer  to 
the  beaker  used  in  precipitating  the  copper. 

The  battery  is  emptied,  and  the  copper  dissolved  from  the  cathode  by  nitric 
acid.  The  cathode  is  weighed,  the  two  cylinders  connected  up  as  before,  and 
the  battery  recharged.  Add  to  the  nickel  solution  30  Cc.  of  concentrated 
ammonia,  and  hot  water  until  the  cylinders  are  covered.  The  remainder  of  the 
operation  is  conducted  substantially  as  directed  for  the  copper. 

Iron. 

The  iron  is  determined  colorimetrically.  It  is  separated  from  the  nickel  and 
copper  by  precipitation  of  the  former  by  ammonia,  filtered,  and  the  precipitate 
dissolved  In  a  little  dilute  nitric  acid.  The  iron  is  converted  into  sulfocyanide 
by  an  excess  of  potassium  sulfocyanide,  and  the  depth  of  the  red  color  of  the 
ferric  sulfocyanide  is  matched  by  one  containing  a  known  weight  of  iron  in  an 
approximately  equal  volume  of  solution. 

Prepare  a  solution  of  ferric  nitrate  of  known  concentration  by  dissolving  .010 
gram  of  iron  wire  in  a  little  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  boiling  for  a  few  minutes; 
cool  and  transfer  to  a  measurtng-jar  and  dilute  to  100  Cc.  Binse  and  fill  a  bu- 
rette with  the  solution. 

Measure  100  Cc.  of  the  solution  of  the  coin  into  a  small  beaker  and  precipi- 
tate the  iron  exactly  as  directed  on  page  249.  Dissolve  the  second  ferric  hy  - 
drate  precipitate  on  the  filter  by  running  through  a  little  dilute  nitric  acid, 
letting  the  solution  run  into  a  comparison  tube;  wash  the  filter  with  water, 
and  dilute  the  filtrate  and  washings  to  80  to  40  Cc.  Into  the  other  comparison 
tube  put  about  as  much  water  and  add  to  each  two  Cc.  of  solution  of  potassium 
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Bolfocyaolde.  Immediately  mn  into  the  second  tabe  snflScleiit  iron  solution  to 
cause  the  tints  to  appear  eqaal,  or  each  tabe  darker  when  held  to  the  left  of  the 
other.  The  comparison  may  be  made  by  holding  the  tnbes  close  together,  at 
an  angle  of  46  ^  oyer  a  sheet  of  white  paper  f  acln|(  a  window,  viewing  them 
against  a  clear  sky,  or  otherwise  as  Is  foond  most  suitable  for  the  yision  of  the 
comparer.  Bead  the  yolnme  of  iron  solution  used  and  the  yolnme  in  each  of 
the  comparison  tubes. 

Calculation.  Let  A  be  the  volume  of  solution  in  the  first  tube;  B,  the  volume 
In  the  second  tube;  C»  the  volume  of  iron  solution  added  to  B;  W,  the  weight 
of  the  coin;  ft,  the  weight  of  iron  in  A;  and  X,  the  percentage  of  Iron  in  the 
alloy.    Then  .0001  O  is  the  weight  of  Iron  in  B,  and  A  i  B  i  i  b  i  .0001  O. 

H.^  fr  -  -0001  CA  ^^^  j^_  .0001  C.  X  X  1000  X 100 

B  100  B.  W 

Example. 

Weight  of  coin 4.990  grams. 

Volume  of  solution  in  first  comparison  tube 41.0  Cc. 

Volume  in  second  tube 47.0  Cc, 

Volnme  of  iron  solution  added  to  second  tube 4.4  Cc 

Percentage  of  iron  in  the  coin 06 

Weight  of  cylinder  and  copper 22.0886grams« 

Weight  of  cylinder 21.7186    *• 

Weight  of  copper 8750    '< 

We^btof  cylinder  and  nickel ....    21.8878    *' 

Weight  of  cylinder •    21.7188    ** 

Weight  of  nickel 1246    « 

Gravimetrically.  Electrolytlcally 

Copper 75.22  75.16 

Nickel 24.77  24.95 

Iron .06  .08 


100.06  100.18 

BeferenceB.  Jonm.  Anal.  Obem.  1889—842.  Joarn.  Anal.  AppL  Ohem.  5—188  and  184. 
Zeiu.  Anal.  19--814.    Ohem.  News,  1884-1—17.    Idem,  189J-3— 215. 

EXERCISE  84  — SIUGATES. 

A.  Decomposed  by  Hydrochloric  Acid  —  Wollastonlte. 

Wollaatonite  is  a  silicate  of  calcium,  CaO.SiOs,  crystallizing  in  the  oblique 
system ;  color  white  or  light  shades.  Usually  it  contains  as  impurities  small 
amounts  of  the  oxides  of  iron,  aluminum,  manganese  and  magnesium,  some- 
times alkalies  and  combined  water. 

In  the  following  scheme  the  hydrochloric  solution  of  the  mineral  is  first  freed 
from  silica  by  evaporation,  then  each  base  successively  thrown  down  by  an 
appropriate  precipitant.  Alkalies  and  water  are  determined  in  separate  por- 
tions of  the  mineral. 

1.  The  powder  is  decomposed  by  dilnte  hydrochloric  acid,  the  silica  mainly 
passing  into  solution,  and  the  bases  forming  soluble  chlorides.  On  evapora- 
tion of  this  solution  to  dryness  the  chlorides  remain  unchanged,  while  the  silica 
becomes  practically  insoluble  In  acids  and  water.  On  filtering  and  drying  the 
silica  it  appears  as  a  light,  loose,  white  powder,  infusible  and  nnaifected  by 
ignition.    As  a  small  portion  of  the  mineral  may  have  resisted  the  add,  after 
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weighing  tlie  siUcs  it  is  evaponted  with  hydroflaorlc  and  solf arie  adds,  the 
silica  passing  off  as  the  gaseous  oompoand  hydroflaosilicicacid,  while  the  resl- 
dae  is  a  mixture  of  sulfates  of  the  bases.  This  residue  is  weighed^  dissolTsd 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  added  to  the  filtrate  from  the  silica;  the  weight  is  also 
subtracted  from  that  of  the  impure  silica— a  slight  error  is  here  Introduoed 
from  the  presence  of  the  sulfuric  radical. 

2.  The  addition  of  an  excess  of  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride 
precipitates  tlie  metal  as  ferric  hydrate  insoluble  in  water  and  ammonia,  but 
easUy  soluble  in  aoids  — FefCl«  +  6NH40HBFei(OH)t  +  6NH4Cl.  The  hy- 
drate loses  water  when  Ignited  and  becomes  ferric  oxide;  if  ammonium 
chloride  be  not  completely  washed  out  there  is  a  slight  loss  from  formation 
of  Tolatile  ferric  chloride. 

Aluminum  chloride  shows  a  similar  behayior  to  ferric.  In  either  case  any 
traces  of  silica  in  the  solution  are  carried  down  mechanically  with  the  predp* 
lute. 

8.  Ferric  and  aluminum  oxides  are  slowly  but  completely  soluble  in  concen- 
trated sulfuric  acid  when  hot,  silica  remaining.  After  filtering,  the  ferric 
sulfate  is  reduced  by  zinc  and  titrated  by  weak  standard  permanganate.  The 
iron  found  is  calculated  to  ferric  oxide,  the  weight  of  the  residual  silica  added, 
and  the  sum  subtracted  from  the  original  weight;  the  remainder  is  the  alumina. 

4.  Manganous,  calcium,  and  magnesium  chlorides  are  transformed  to 
acetates  on  the  addition  of  an  alkali  acetate.  Hanganous  acetate  Is  decomposed 
when  heated  with  bromine  and  ammonia,  insoluble  (hydrated)  manganic  oxide 
iMing  precipitated  —  e.  g, 

8Mn(0iH8Ot)s  +  6Bn  +  16NH8  +  4HsO  »  2BinOs  +  lONH4Br  +  4erH40iHsOi+Nt. 
On  ignition  the  precipitate  loses  water  and  oxygen  and  becomes  trimanganlc 
tetroxlde  —  SMnOs.HsO  s=s  MD8O4  +  Os  +  HtO. 

5.  Neither  calcium  nor  magnesium  acetate  is  precipitated  by  these  reagents. 
CUcium  is  precipitated  as  calcium  oxalate  by  ammonium  oxalate;  magnesium 
oxalate  remains  in  solution  nearly  completely;  if  in  large  quantity  usually  a 
small  part  comes  down  with  the  calcium  oxalate,  but  can  be  removed  by  redis- 
solving  the  filtered  precipitate  and  reprecipitating  with  ammonia. 

On  igniting  calcium  oxalate  below  redness  there  escapes  carbou  monoxide 
leaving  calcium  carbonate;  at  bright  redness  carbon  dioxide  is  driven  off  from 
the  carbonate  leaving  calcium  oxide  as  a  white  powder,  quite  hygroscopic. 

6.  In  the  filtrate  from  the  calcium  oxalate  the  magnesium  is  precipitated  by 
ammonium  phosphate  as  magnesium  ammonium  phosphate,  it  slowly  deposit- 
ng  in  a  crystalline  or  semi-crystalline  powder  which  tends  to  adhere  closely 
to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  especially  where  rubbed  with  a  glass  rod.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  soluble  in  mineral  acids,  Insoluble  in  dilute  ammonia,  and  on  igni- 
tion is  converted  into  magnesium  pyrophosphate  with  evolution  of  water  and 
ammonia  — 

2MgNQ4P04  +  heat  »  MgiPsOr  +2NH8  +  HsO. 

The  pyrophosphate  is  left  as  a  crisp  white  mass,  soluble  in  mineral  acids 
with  reconversion  to  the  orthophosphate. 

7.  A  silicate  decomposes  when  ignited  with  calcium  cKiloride  and  oxide  to 
form  silicates  of  calcium  and  other  bases  Insoluble  in  water,  and  chlorides  of 
the  alkalies.  On  lixlviation  with  water,  the  chlorides  are  extracted,  together 
with  calcium  chloride  and  a  little  calcium  hydrate.  In  the  filtrate,  the  calcium 
is  precipitated  by  ammonium  carbonate,  leaving  only  alkali  salts  in  solution; 
on  evaporation  and  ignition  the  ammonium  salts  escape.  The  chlorides  of 
potassium  and  sodium  are  weighed  as  such,  and  may  be  separated  by  precipita- 
tion of  the  former  by  platlnic  chloride  (page  248) ;  or  the  chlorine  may  be 
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detarmlned  in  the  mixtiire,  and  the  proportions  of  the  metals  calcnlated  there- 
Irom  (page  179). 

8.  Water  of  combination  is  found  from  the  loss  in  weight  on  ignition  to  red- 
ness. This  will. also  include  any  organic  matter  or  carbon  dioxide  contained 
in  the  mineral. 


1,  Silica.  Select  pure  flbers  of  the  mineral  and  grind  a  few  grams  to  a  very 
line  powder  In  an  agate  mortar.  Dry  at  100  ^  and  weigh  one  gram  and  transfer 
to  a  porcelain  or  platinum  dish  or  a  casserole.  Cover  with  100  Cc.  of  boiling 
water  and  decompose  by  26  Cc.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  added  slowly 
with  constant  stirring.  When  no  more  grit  can  be  felt  with  a  glass  rod,  evap- 
orate on  the  water-bath  to  dryness;  moisten  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
scid  and  again  evaporate  to  complete  dryness. 

The  residue  is  moistened  with  a  little  concentrated  hydrochloric  add  and,  a 
few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  100  Cc.  of  hot  water,  and  filtered  into  a 
porcelain  dish,  washing  the  silica  on  the  filter  with  hot  water  until  the  wash- 
ings show  no  cloud  with  silver  nitrate.  The  filter  is  opened  on  a  porous  tile 
and  then  wrapped  around  tlie  precipitate,  burned  in  a  platinum  crucible  and 
ignited  to  a  white  heat. 

The  pnrity  of  the  silica  is  tested  by  moistening  it  with  water  in  the  crucible, 
then  adding  about  6  Cc.  of  pure  hydrofluoric  acid  and  a  drop  of  sulfuric  acid; 
the  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  crucible  heated  to  redness.  If 
there  remains  only  a  few  milligrams  of  residue  It  is  again  evaporated  with  a 
little  hydrofluoric  acid,  weighed  and  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  the 
solution  added  to  the  original  filtrate.  But  if  the  residue  is  considerable  it  is 
evident  that  the  mineral  was  not  ground  finely  enough,  and  the  analysis  Is 
recommenced  with  a  finer  powder. 

2.  Iron  and  aluminum  oxides.  Heat  the  filtrate  to  boiling  and  precipitate  by 
anmionia,  using  but  a  slight  excess.  Boil  until  the  smell  of  ammonia  is 
gone,  allow  to  settle,  and  pass  through  a  small  filter;  to  prevent  access  of  car- 
bon dioxide  from  the  air — which  would  precipitate  calcium  —  keep  the  funnel 
and  dish  closely  covered.  Wash  a  few  times  with  hot  water,  then  dissolve  the 
precipitate  by  washing  the  filter  alternately  with  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
and  hot  water,  letting  the  solution  run  into  the  porcelain  dish.  The  solution 
is  now  precipitated  by  ammonia  as  before,  filtered  and  washed  thoroughly. 
The  precipitate  Is  wrapped  up  in  the  paper  and  the  latter  burned,  finally 
igniting  the  precipitate,  not  higher  than  dull  redness.  It  Is  weighed  as 
FesOs+AisOs  +  SiOs. 

8.  Iron  oxide.  The  precipitate  is  brushed  into  a  small  beaker  and  20  Cc. 
of  dilute  (10  per  cent)  sulfuric  acid  added;  then  evaporated  until  fumes  of 
sulfuric  acid  arise.  After  dilution  with  water  and  repeating  the  evaporation 
and  dilution,  usually  all  the  residue  will  dissolve  except  light  fioccnlent  silica; 
If  not,  the  evaporation  is  again  repeated.  The  silica  is  now  filtered  and 
weighed,  and  the  result  added  to  the  weight  of  the  silica  in  (1).  A  little  zinc 
is  dropped  into  the  filtrate,  and  when  dissolved,  the  ferrous  sulfate  is  titrated 
by  standard  permanganate  (page  229)  diluted  with  nine  volumes  of  water. 
The  iron  is  calcnlated  to  ferric  oxide  and  with  the  silica,  subtracted  from 
the  weight  of  (2),  giving  the  alumina  by  difference. 

4.  Manganous  oxide.  The  united  filtrates  from  (2)  is  acidified  with  five  Oc. 
of  glacial  acetic  acid,  allowed  to  cool  completely,  and  colored  yellow  with 
bromine  water.  Ammonia  is  then  added  till  alkaline  and  the  solution  heated 
to  bolilttg.    The  precipitated  manganic  hydrate  (if  any)  is  filtered  and  washed 
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with  hot  waler,  and  purified  from  calclam  by  redissolTing  In  hydrochloric  mcUd 
and  reprecipitatlng  as  before.  It  ia  calcined  at  a  bright  red  heat  in  a  platiniim 
cmclble,  and  weighed  as  Mn«04* 

6.  Calclam  oxide.  First  method.  The  nnlted  filtrates  from  (4)  Is  concen- 
trated to  aboat  BOO  Cc.  and  precipitated  by  ammonlam  oxalate  and  ammonia. 
When  the  liquid  clearS|  which  requires  some  hoars.  It  Is  decanted  through  a 
dose  filter  and  washed  with  hot  water.  The  filter  inclosing  the  precipitate  is 
burned  and  the  calcium  compound  Ignited,  at  first  gently,  finally  for  one-half 
hour  at  a  bright  red  heat.  Weigh  qalckly  and  repeat  the  ignition  until  no 
further  loss  (greater  than  one  milligram)  is  sustained. 

Second  method.  The  solutionis  sTaporated  to  about  30  Co.  and  the  calcium 
precipitated  by  about  ten  Co.  of  dilute  sulfuric  acid.  Fifty  Cc.  of  alcohol 
is  added  and  after  standing  in  the  cold  for  an  hoor  or  more,  the  liqaid  is  filtered 
and  the  calcium  sulfate  washed  by  dilute  alcohol  until  free  from  chlorides. 
•The  filter  and  precipitate  are  dried,  the  filter  separated  and  burned  in  a  plati- 
num crucible,  and  the  ash  moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  water  and  a  drop  of 
dilute  sulfuric  acid  to  revert  to  sulfate  any  calcium  sulfide  formed,  and  dried 
on  the  water  bath.  The  precipitate  is  transferred  to  the  orudble,  heated  to 
redness,  and  weighed  as  CaSO* 

6.  Magnesium  oxide.  The  filtrate  from  either  of  the  above  methods  is  con- 
centrated to  100  Cc.  or  less  and  after  cooling  precipitated  by  an  excess  of 
sodium  ammonium  phosphate  and  about  20  Cc.  of  concentrated  ammonia. 
After  stirring  for  a  few  minutes,  not  touching  the  sides  of  the  beaker  with  the 
glass  rod,  let  stand  for  some  hours  that  the  supernatant  liquid  may  become 
clear;  filter  and  wash  with  dilate  ammonia  (one  part  concentrated  ammonia 
to  five  parts  of  water).  The  filter  with  the  precipitate  inclosed  is  burned,  the 
crucible  heated  to  redness,  and  the  precipitate  weighed  as  MgiPsOr- 

7.  Alkalies.  Mix  one  gram  of  the  mineral  in  a  mortar  with  five  grams  of 
calcium  carbonate  and  one-half  gram  of  ammonium  chloride.  Transfer  the 
mixture  to  a  platinum  crucible  (if  not  large  enoogh  for  the  entire  quantity, 
make  two  ignitions),  and  heat  to  redness  for  a  half  hour.  Turn  the  sinter 
into  a  porcelain  or  wedgewood  mortar  and  grind  it  to  a  coarse  powder.  Brush 
this  into  a  beaker  and  moisten  with  water;  when  the  lime  has  slaked  to  a  soft 
paste,  rinse  the  crucible  and  Its  cover  with  water  into  the  beaker,  stir  well, 
and  filter,  washing  with  hot  water.  Precipitate  the  calcium  from  the  filtrate  by 
ammonlam  carbonate  (page  207)  and  a  drop  of  ammonium  oxalate  solution. 
When  the  calclam  carbonate  has  become  granular  it  is  filtered  and  washed  with 
cold  water,  and  the  filtrate  tested  for  complete  separation  of  calcium  by  a  drop 
of  ammonium  oxalate.  If  it  remains  clear  (or  after  filtration  if  cloudy), 
it  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  residue  heated  until  all  ammonlam  salts  are 
driven  off.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  a  little  water  and  the  solution  filtered 
through  a  very  small  paper  Into  a  weighed  crucible;  a  drop  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  added  and  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water  bath.  The 
residue  is  heated  gently  and  weighed  as  KCl  +  NaCl ;  it  should  dissolve  in 
water  to  a  clear  solution,  except  perhaps  a  trace  of  black  carbonaceous  matter 
practically  negligible. 

If  the  alkali  chlorides  are  present  in  sufficient  amount  to  admit  of  a  practical 
separation —  say  in  a  quantity  of  over  ten  milligrams — the  solution  In  dilute 
alcohol  is  precipitated  by  platinic  chloride  and  the  potassium  platindiloride 
weighed,  or  the  chloride  determined  and  the  bases  calculated.  If  too  small 
for  separation  the  resldae  is  reported  as  a  mlxtare  of  the  two  alkalies^ 
conventionally  as  KNaCls. 

.  S.  Combined  water.  Determined  by  Igniting  about  one  gram  of  the  powder 
in  a  platinum  crucible  to  bright  redness,  repeating  to  constant  weight. 


CSilCQlatloii. 


SILICATES. 

MD8O4 
Ca804 
MgEkPiOr 
ENaCl 

FesOs     :  :     112. 
8MdO     :  :     229. 
CaO           :     186.17 
2MgO     :  :     222.60 
ENaO     :  :    188.06 

:     160. 
:     218. 

56.1 
:       80.6 

78.16 

255 


Szmmple.  Weight  taken  for  analysis,  one  gram. 

Silica,  etc.,  weighed  .6054  gram.  Less  .0080  gram  of  residue,  plus  .0026 
gram  of  silica  recovered  s  .5050  gram.    Silica  =s  50.50  per  cent. 

Alumina,  ferric  oxide,  and  silica  together  weighed  .0056  gram.  The  silica 
weighed  .0026,  leaving  slnmina  pins  ferric  oxides .0080.  Titration  required 
1.1  Oc.  of  permanganate  of  which  one  Cc*  oxidised  .0007  gram  of  iron;  this 
gives  iron  .00077  grams. 0011  gram  of  ferric  oxide.  Ferric  oxide &».  11  per 
cent. 

Alnmlna  pins  ferric  oxide  .0080;  subtracting  .0011  of  ferric  oxide  leaves 
alumina  .0019  gram.    Alumina  s  .19  per  cent. 

Manganic  oxide  too  small  in  amount  to  be  weighed.  Manganese  oxide  ss 
trace. 

Calcium  oxide  weighed  .4750  gram.    Calcium  oxide  »  47.50  per  cent. 

Magnesium  pyrophosphate  weighed  .0055  gram.  Magnesium  oxide  =  .^0  per 
cent. 

Potassium  sodium  chloride  weighed  .0045  gram.    Alkalies  =s  .26  per  cent. 

Loss  on  ignition  .0114  gram.    Combined  water  ss  1.14  per  cent. 

The  analysis  is  then 

Silica 50.50  Magnesium  oxide 20 

Ferric  oxide 11  Alkalies 26 

Alumina 19  Combined  water 1.14 

Mauganese  oxides trace  

Calciumoxide 47.50  Total 99.90 

The  directions  formulated  for  the  separation  of  the  bases  apply  to  the  analy- 
sis of  silicates  in  general,  with  such  modiflcations  as  the  presence  of  other 
bases  may  necessitate,  or  a  few  changes  where  their  proportion  varies  from 
those  in  the  example  given.  Thus,  should  there  be  considerable  ferric  oxide  or 
alumina  It  is  best  to  precipitate  them  by  the  basic  acetate  process  since  the 
calcium  and  manganese  are  more  perfectly  separated  than  by  ammonia.  With 
much  manganese  it  is  preferable  to  dissolve  the  manganic  oxide  in  hydrochloric 
acid  and  precipitate  as  ammonium  manganese  phosphate  (page  248);  etc. 
Silicates  containing  much  alumina,  or  those  associated  with  titanic  acid 
present  many  difflcultles  for  an  accurate  analysis. 


B.  Silicates  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Quarts,  glass,  feldspar,  mica,  steatite,  etc. 

The  general  course  of  the  analysis  differs  from  the  preceding  mainly  in 
that  the  silicate  is  made  soluble  by  fluxing  with  sodium  carbonate,  the  melt 
becoming  double  silicates  of  the  bases  and  sodium,  carbon  dioxide  escaping. 
Silicates  containing  lead  (e.  9.,  table-glass)  cannot  be  decomposed  in  this 
way  since  there  is  danger  of  metallic  lead  forming  and  alloying  with  the 
crucible— -they  are  best  dissolved  in  hydrofluoric  acid  and  the  silica  found  by 
difference. 

One  gram  of  the  flne  powder  is  mixed  on  glazed  paper  with  about  five 
grams  of  pure  dry  sodium  carbonate,  and  the  mixture  turned  Into  a  capacious 
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platioam  crucible  and  heated  over  a  large  Bansen  barner.  When  the  fusion 
becomes  tranquil  the  crucible  Is  inclined,  and  after  solidiflcatioUy  the  lamp 
dropped  oat  into  a  large  porcelain  dish  or  casserole.  The  cracible  is  washed 
oat  and  the  lamp  digested  with  a  large  Tolame  of  hot  water  antil  entirely  dis- 
integrated. The  dish  is  covered  by  a  watch-glass  and  the  liqaid  cantionsly 
acidified  by  hydrochloric  acid;  the  watch-glass  is  rinsed  and  the  solntlon 
farther  proceeded  with  snbstantially  as  for  a  solable  silicate.* 


For  those  desiring  more  extended  practice  in  analysis  selections  may  be 
made  from  the  following,  with  especial  attention  to  Numbers  1  to  6.  Detailed 
directions  will  be  found  in  the  general  treatises  on  quantitative  analysis  and  in 
technical  works  on  the  special  subjects,  and  need  not  be  incladed  here. 

1.  Elementary  analysis  of  an  organic  or  semi-organic  body,  e,  ^.,  sugar, 
oxalic  acid,  an  alkaloid,  etc. 

2.  Gold  or  silver  ore  by  the  fire  assay. 

8.  Sugar  in  cane  or  beet  by  the  saccharimeter  and  Fehlings  solution. 

4.  Natural  water;  industrial  and  sanitary  analysis. 

5.  fertilizer;  for  nitrogen,  alkali  and  phosphoric  acid. 

6.  Illuminating  gas;  complete  analysis. 

7.  Soap;  complete  analysis. 

8.  Pig  lead;  complete  analysis. 

9.  Iron  ore;  iron^  phosphorus,  silica,  manganese. 

10.  Textile  fabric;  wool,  cotton,  silk. 

11.  Nickel  matte;  complete  analysis. 

12.  Manganese  ore;  manganese  and  available  oxygen. 
18.  Indigo;  indigotin  and  indirubin. 

14.  Urine ;  urea,  uric  acid,  and  inorganic  bases,  and  tests  for  albnmin  and  sugar. 

16.  Licorice  mass.    (Analyst,  1898—94). 

10.  Meat  extract.    (Chem.  News,  1890—1—290  and  808). 

17.  Creosote.    (Amer.  Joum.  Pharm.  1899 — 409). 

18.  Opiam;  morphine. 


*  Referenoes.  Otaem.  News,  M— 242;  60— U;  63-^;  69—171.    Jonm.  Amer.  Ohem.  Sooy. 
188S-421  and  1890—109.   Orookes,  Select  Methods,  28.     FreBenioB  Quant  AnaL  426. 


PART  3. 


SPECIAL  AND  TECHNICAL  METHODS, 
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OOLORIMETBT.  859 


COLOBIMBTBT. 

Tlie  pTttcUoe  of  oolorimetry  has  as  a  basis  the  principle  that  the  depth  of 
color  conferred  to  a  liquid  by  a  chromogenons  constituent  body  in  solution,  as 
viewed  by  transmitted  white  light,  or  the  depth  of  color  of  a  solid  or  powder 
viewed  by  reflected  light,  is  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  weight  of  the  body  In 
solution  or  admixtnre.  In  all  the  methods  there  is  attained  an  equality  of  depth 
of  color  between  the  solaUon  of  the  substance  to  be  assayed  and  an  arbitrary 
'  standard/  this  usually  a  solution  of  the  same  or  a  similar  chromogen  as  exists 
in  the  substance  to  be  assayed. 

The  depth  of  color  of  a  liquid  or  solid  is  the  extent  of  the  departure  from 
pure  white,  while  the  density  or  tone  of  a  given  color  is  expressed  by  desig- 
nating the  various  primary  colors  that  unite  to  produce  the  given  shade,  and 
their  relative  proportions.*  The  two  are  independent,  as  the  depth  of  any  given 
color  may  vary  indefinitely,  and  conversely,  several  different  colors  may  be  of 
equal  depth.  Colorimetric  determinations  are  based  on  the  depth  of  color,  and 
are  applied  for  the  most  part  to  solutions  and  liquids,  less  often  to  powders. 

The  plan  of  *  comparison  by  dilution'  is  usually  adopted  for  occa- 
sional determinations,  and  is  as  follows:  There  is  weighed  of  the  sub- 
stance to  be  assayed  such  an  amount  as  will  presumably  yield  a  solution 
of  a  suitable  depth  of  color  for  comparison,  and  of  the  pure  colorlflc 
constituent  or  a  compound  .thereof  (the  *  standard*)  as  wiU  produce  a 
solution  of  approximately  equal  deptli.  After  dissolving  both  in  equal 
volumes  of  the  solvent,  the  darker  of  the  two  is  diluted  with  water  or  other 
colorless  liquid  until  the  depth  is  the  same.  The  concentration  of  the  solution 
of  the  sample  is  then  deduced  by  a  simple  calculation  from  the  volumes  of  the 
solutions  and  the  weights  of  the  sample  and  standard  (page  188),  the  concentra- 
tions being  inversely  as  the  volumes.  It  is  assumed,  of  course,  that  any  colorific 
constituents  of  the  sample  other  than  the  one  determined  have  been  removed 
or  changed  to  some  colorless  combination  before  the  comparison  is  made. 

It  is  a  fundamental  rule  of  all  accurate  determinations  that  the  two  solutious 
shall  be  so  made  up  that  the  relative  concentrations  as  regards  the  chromogen 
Shan  be  fairly  equal  before  proceeding  to  dilute  them.  The  reasons  for  this 
direction  are  (a)  that  generally  the  depth  of  color  of  a  solution  is  not  reduced 
in  strict  proportion  to  the  dilution;  and  (b)  the  color  itself  is  often  modified 
by  dilution.  By  preparing  the  solutions  as  directed,  the  error  of  (a)  is  kept 
within  a  negligible  limit,  and  (b)  the  comparison  of  the  depth  of  color  is 
facUiated. 

Other  requisites  are  that  both  solutidhs  be  perfectly  free  from  suspended 
matter  and  at  the  same  temperature,  and  that  the  comparison  tubes  be  of  clear 
white  glass  and  equal  in  bore,  and  uniformly  illuminated  by  one  source  of  light. 

Usually  a  solid  substance  is  prepared  for  comparison  by  treatment  with  a 
solvent  and  filtering,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  that  a  constituent  that  dissolves 
to  a  colorless  or  light  colored  solution  may  be  oxidized,  reduced,  or  otherwise 
chemically  transformed  to  a  highly  colored  combination.  For  example,  a  free 
acid  in  a  liquid  may  on  digestion  with  an  insoluble  hydroxide  of  a  metal  (e.  ^., 
copper)  dissolve  an  equivalent  of  the  hydroxide  to  form  a  salt  of  a  color  suit- 
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able  tor  comparison;  or  ft  bus  mHT  be  preclpiuted  In  comblnaUon  with  a 
colored  acid  radical  (chromic,  picric,  permanganic),  tbe  precipitate  filtered, 
ledlssolTed  and  tbe  colored  iolntion  compared  witb  the  correapondlng  cbro- 
mate,  etc.  This  schame  has  an  occasional  ose  where  certain  associates  of  tbe 
coDStltnent  to  be  determined  make  other  methods  dlfflcnlt  of  application. 

SolDtlons  of  a  bne  ansoited  lor  direct  comparison  can  posslblj  be  com- 
ponnded  with  a  saltabl;  colored  Uqnld  tbat  will  reduce  the  hae  to  a  conipa- 
rable  simple  color,  Thna,  an  aqneoas  extract  of  logwood  when  mixed  with  an 
•mmonlacai  aolntlon  o(  potasslnm  chromate  becomes  of  a  pure  bine. 

The  nsnal  lUaminaat  Is  diffnsed  snnlight  reflected  from  a  dnll  white  surface 
or  transmitted  throngb  a  groond  or  opal  glass  plate,  tracing  cloth,  or  other 
translucent  white  material.  0(  artlOclal  lights,  asa  role  the  whiter  the  Same  the 
better,  and  the  Intenslt;  shonld  be  ample  to  allow  tbe  tnbes  to  be  placed  for 
comparison  at  a  distance  of  sereral  feet  to  be  certain  tbat  the  lllnmlnatlon  Is 
equal.  Honochromatlc  light  permits  a  sharper  comparison  of  liqalds  ot  a 
componnd  color.  For  fluorescent  solntlons  and  those  Impossible  to  clarUj,  It 
Is  best  to  anrronnd  the  tabe  with  opaque  material  and  arrange  for  the  light  to 
pass  opwird  through  the  bottom. 

In  practice  the  two  solatlons  are  held  In  tnbes  ot  colorless  glass,  identloal 
In  bore  and  tblckness  of  wall,  and  graduated  In  cubic  ceatlmeters  and  tenths. 
The  tnbes  are  either  provided  wltb  glass  stoppers,  or 
the  upper  end  beyond  the  graduation  la  bent  to  an 
angle  ot  about  460  for  coarenlence  in  mixing  with 
the  dilnent.  In  order  to  cut  off  reflections  from  near 
b;  objects  and  shield  the  tnbea  from  slde-llgbta,  the 
tubes  may  stand  close  together  in  a  "  camera  "  near 
the  posterior  end.  The  camera  is  a  loeg  shallow  box 
ot  blackened  wood ,  the  anterior  end  open  tor  viewing 
tbe  tubea,  and  the  posterior  end  closed  by  a  sheet  ot 
white  paper  or  opal  glaoa  illnmlnated  by  daylight  or  a 
monochromatic  flame,  Since  the  shade  of  a  llqald 
when  viewed  in  a  round  tube  is  deepest  at  the  center, 
Fig.  US.  a  flat  tube  or  cell  Is  preferable,  or  the  modlflcatlon  ot 

the  camera  shown  In  horzontal  section  In  Fig.  liS  —  only  narrow  bands  at  the 
center  of  the  tubea  are  seen,  tbe  remainder  being  screened  by  the  wooden  casing, 
A,  To  moat  obaerrers  tbe  left  hand  tube  appears  the  darker  when  the  sola- 
tlons are  identical  In  depth  ot  color,  and  the  point  ot  equality  la  known  when 
either  tube  appears  darker  when  at  the  left  of  the  other. 

Where  periodical  teats  are  made  ot  certain  commercial  raw  materials  or  prod- 
ucts in  which  the  percentages  ot  the  coloring  constltaent  Tuy  only  between 
narrow  limits,  a  number  of  devices  are  in  nse  to  avoid  tbe  preparation  of  a 
standard  for  each  teat  or  batch  ot  teats. 

1.  Ot  a  sample  containing  tbe  lowest  percentage  expected,  there  la  diaaolved 
a  standard  weight  la  a  standard  volume  of  solvent.  In  a  teat  tube  of  standard 
diameter,  A  solution  of  a  stable  tinctorial  body  (as  a  salt  ot  copper,  iron,  or 
cobalt,  or  an  organic  body  like  caramel  or  an  aniline  dye)  is  dUnted  or  mixed 
with  others  in  such  ratios  as  will  produce  tha  same  color  and  an  eqnal  tint 
when  contained  In  a  similar  tube;  tbe  tnbe  Is  hermetically  sealed,  and  each 
sample  to  be  tested,  prepared  as  above.  Is  diluted  until  identical  to  It  in  tint. 
As  the  colors  of  all  these  artificial  atandards  fade  In  coarse  of  time,  more 
quickly  If  organic,  there  has  been  proposed  as  a  snbstltnte  colored  glass  rods, 
selecting  from  a  aeries  the  proper  diameter  and  shade  for  use,  A  lew  solatlons 
act  on  the  glass  of  the  containing  tnbes  and  alter  In  shade  by  the  oonstltaents 
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dissolved,  e.  gr ,  picric  acid  dissolving  alkali  from  glass  with  a  deepening  in 
color. 

2.  The  tentative  dilation  of  the  sample  —  at  beat  a  tedious  operation — may 
be  dispensed  with  by  preparing  a  series  of  standards  whose  ooncentrations 
vary  by  regular  Inter- 
vals— say  one -tenth  ol 
one  per  cent  for  the  lighter 
and  one  per  cent  lor  the 
darker  tints*  A  standard 
weight  ol  each  is  dissolved 
and  the  series  arranged 
progressively  in  a  rack, 
Fig.  144,  spaced  to  allow 

a  similar  tube  containing  ^^^*  ^^^' 

the  solution  ot  the  sample  to  be  placed  between  any  two.  Across  the  back  of 
the  frame  is  stretched  a  sheet  of  white  paper  for  a  background.  When  the 
sample  is  placed  between  two  of  the  tubes*  being  intermediate  in  tint,  the  eye 
can  readily  estimate  the  percentage  to  within  one-fourth  of  the  difference 
between  the  eontiguous  tubes.  Or  the  series  may  be  made  up  by  dilutittg 
measured  portions  of  the  artiUcial  liquid  of  (I)  made  of  such  a  strength  as 
corresponds  to  the  highest  percentage  expected  in  the  samples,  with  the  cal  - 
colated  volumes  of  water  or  alcohol.  The  series  is  contained  in  sealed  tubes, 
the  rack  shielded  from  the  light  when  not  in  use. 

Following  the  general  rule,  a  series  made  up  of  samples  containing  the 
cbromogen  in  progressive  ratios,  will  afford  more  accarate  results  than  where 
one  sample  of  a  high  percentage  is  diluted  by  the  calculated  volumes  of  water 
or  other  liquid. 

Of  certain  commercial  materials  that  contain  varying  amounts  of  a  soluble 
adjective — a  filler,  make-weight,  preservative,  etc.  — the  series  is  best  com- 
pounded of  the  pure  chromogen  plus  corresponding  inverse  weights  of  the 
adjective.  For  example,  in  extract  of  logwood  where  the  active  principle 
haematein  is  associated  with  a  mixture  of  one-third  of  chestnut  extract  and 
two-thirds  treacle;  the  diluent  of  the  standard  should  be  a  mixture  in  this  pro- 
portion.   

The  '  tintometer  *  of  Lovibond  ^  is  designed  on  strict  scientific  principles  and 
is  suited  to  a  great  variety  of  substances  transmitting  or  refiecting  colored 
light.  The  color-standards  are 
thin  glass  plates  of  three  pure 
colors,  red,  blue  and  yellow.  A 
full  set  of  each  color  comprises 
over  ISO  glasses,  graded  in  degrees 
of  depth  of  color.  The  intervals 
between  the  degrees  are  the  small- 
est differences  that  the  normal 
vision  can  differentiate;  as  the 
shades  become  lighter,  and  the 
ability  to  discriminate  greater,  the 
intervals  are  subdivided  into 
tenths  and  hundredths.  ^S*  1^^* 

The  standard  of  the  system  Is  the  quantity  of  normal  white  light  absorbed 
by  the  superposition  of   one  red,  blue,  and  yellow  glass  of  unit  depth.    On 
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incretsing  the  namber  of  these  oomblnations,  the  emergent  white  light  grows 
dimmer  and  eTentnally  Is  eztingnlshed,  and  the  laminons  intensity  of  the  light 
so  absorbed  is  denoted  by  the  namber  of  combinations  of  glasses  interposed. 
The  standardizing  is  done  by  the  maker  against  powders  or  definite  solntions 
of  pare  chemical  compoands. 

The  apparatnsy  Fig.  145,  Is  a  long  narrow  box  B  open  at  both  ends  and 
divided  longitadinally  by  a  thin  partition.  The  box  is  supported  at  a  con- 
venient angle  and  points  to  a  white  reflector  F,  a  layer  of  compressed  pre- 
.  cipitated  caicinm  sulfate.  On  one  side  of  the  partition  at  J  is  placed  a  glass 
cell  or  bottle  containing  the  liquid  to  be  tested^  and  on  the  other  side  are 
superimposed  such  of  the  colored  glass  plates  as  will  together  transmit  exactly 
the  same  hue  and  depth  as  the  cell.  From  the  sum  of  the  plate  nambers  is 
determined  the  <*  visual  composition."  The  dimension  of  the  cell  selected  for 
a  test  is  governed  by  the  intensity  of  the  color  and  shade  of  the  inclosed  liquid, 
ranging  from  one-eighth  of  an  Inch  for  dark  liquids  up  to  24  inches  for  natural 
potable  waters.  Opaque  bodies  are  illumioated  by  the  same  light  as  is  reflected 
from  F. 

''The  system  of  nomenclature  is  based  on  the  fact  that  nnder  ordinary  day- 
light conditions,  the  vision  is  only  simultaneously  sensitive  to  two  of  the  six 
colour  rays  which,  when  united,  produce  normal  white  light,  the  colour  sensations 
of  the  remaining  four  being  lost  in  what,  for  want  of  a  better  expression,  we 
term  the  luminous  Intensity  of  the  accompanying  daylight.  These  two  colours 
are  always  adjacent  in  the  solar  spectrum ;  for  violet,  the  spectrum  colours  must 
here  be  considered  as  lying  in  a  circle,  the  red  and  blue  having  violet  between 
them."  Bed  glass  absorbs  yellow,  green  and  blue,  and  transmits  violet,  red  and 
orange;  blue  glass  absorbs  red,  orange  and  yellow,  and  transmits  green,  blue 
and  violet;  and  yellow  glass  absorbs  red,  violet  and  blue,  and  transmits  yellow, 
orange  and  green. 

For  example,  a  powder  of  commercial  Prussian  blue  required  standard  glasses, 
viz.,  red  9.0,  yellow  1.0,  and  blue  6.8.  The  yellow  being  numerically  the  small- 
est in  the  combination  is  taken  to  unite  with  1.0  of  red  and  1.0  of  blue  to  com- 
pose 1.0  of  black.  This  leaves  8.0  of  red  and  6.8  of  blue.  Now,  red  glass  ab- 
sorbs blue  rays,  and  blue  glass  red  rays,  while  both  transmit  violet  rays,  here  to 
the  extent  of  5.8;  consequently  the  excess  of  red  is  8.0  —  6.8  s  2.2,  and  the 
visual  composition  is  black  1.0,  red  2.2  and  violet  5.8. 

The  factors  of  a  complex  color  sensation  may  be  obtained  by  drawing  three 
parallel  horizontal  lines  of  lengths  corresponding  to  the  unit  values  of  tne  match- 
ing glasses,  then  drawing  vertical  lines  through  the  termini  of  the  two  shorter. 
The  three  sections  equal  to  the  shortest  of  the  horizontal  lines  represent  the  ab- 
solute chromatic  units;  the  two  Interlinear  sections,  the  monochromatic  color 
developed;  and  the  extension  of  the  longest  line,  the  proportion  of  the  domin* 
ant  ray. 

Thus  a  flve  per  cent  solution  of  litmus  required  standard  glasses  to  match, 
red  18.8,  blue  21.2.    The  color  sensation  transmitted  is  therefore  violet  18.8  + 

YCLlOW23| 1  blue  2.4;  for  18.8  units  of  yiolet  ii» 

ftCD     II 

Blue   ao 


developed  by  the  mutual  absorption 
^  !  .     j    of  18.8  units  of  red  and  18.8  of  blue, 

i....2.j..-.i.A.fc ^ii......^..<^    leaving  2.4  units  of  unaltered  blue. 

^^'  ^^'  Again,  a  cloth  dyed  with  a  one  per 

cent  solution  of  Victoria  blue  matched  8.1  red  +  2.8  yellow  +  8.0  blue.    Ftom 

the  diagram,  Fig.  146,  the  color  sensation  transmitted  is  2.8  black  +  .8  violet  -f 

4.9  blue. 

The  tintometer  flnds  use  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing,  malting  and  brewings 
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tbe  muataOtan  of  angu  and  euamel)  for  the  exuntiuttloii  Of  oIlSi  mzea  and 
TarnlahM,  the  atuidudltlDg  aod  compkrlog  of  plgmentfli  flours,  enamels, 
Urda,  etc.,  and  for  colorimetric  detennlnaUoiu  of  oarhon  In  steel,  ammonia  In 
potable  wat«T,  etc.* 


A  Tarlatlon  of  the  uoal  practice  of  flnding  the  point  of  eqnalltj  In  depth  of 
color  of  two  solntlons  \a  that  of  determining  the  thlckneM  of  a  l^er  of  a  liquid 
of  a  compleiDflDtary  color  that  will  extlniDlsh  tbe  flrst.  In  this  caae  a  glaaa 
wedge  is  filled  with  a  eolntloa  complementary  to  that  In  the  sunple  tabe  and 
one  beam  of  light  Is  passed  through  both,  the  extinction  point  being  ibown 
when  the  wedge  le  In  ench  a  position  that  a  nentrai  tint  U  transmitted,  neither 
the  color  of  the  tabe  or  that  of  the  wedge  predominating. 

On  tbla  principle  Is  the  '  chromometer'  of  Koenlg.  He  flaxes  a  mlnnte 
weight  of  an  ore,  of  copperfor  example,  with  a  weighed  amount  of  borax-glass 
in  a  small  platlnam  cylinder,  and  views  a  ray  of  ^ 

light  pasaiag  throngblt  and  a  wedge  ol  amethyst 
glass  which  Is  complementary  in  color  to  the 
bine  of  the  borax-bead.  Tbe  wedge  is  made  by 
grinding  a  narrow  strip  of  body- 
glass  to  an  edge  at  one  end,  and 
is  mounted  la  a  frame  divided 
longitudinally  Into  millimeters 
and  moved  transversely  to  the 
light- ray  l)y  a  micrometer  screw. 
The  wedge  is  standardized  bj 
borax-beads  containing  known 
weights  of  copper. 

S.  In  dealing  with  liqnlds  of  a  rery  light  color  a  more  satls- 
factory  comparlsan  can  be  nude  by  viewing  the  tabes  vertically 
instead  of  horizon  tally,  the  depth  of  color     mt'ttm 
being  greatly  increased.    Since  dilution        {! 
has  here  no  direct  effect  on  the  depth  of      Jjtf]^ 
color,  Tarlons  arrangements  have  been      [>).  I*' 
devised  for  altering  the  heights  of  tbe      [J|^ 
I   liquids  in  the  tabes  at  will.    A  simple        :• 
plan  is  to  provide  tbe  comparison  tabes        •'.', 
Pig.  148.         ^t(,  t^pg  aitoated  near  tbe  bottom,  and     "p^  ■<;^ 

by  drawing  out  part  o(  the  liqnlds  alternately,  equality   "    ]|^-"— • 
in  color-depth  Is  Bnally   aecared.     Another   apparatus        . ' 
Is  shown  in  Fig.  147,  the  height  of  llqnld  In  the  tube  A        i  \ 
adjusted  by  raising  and  lowering  a  third  tabe  G  connected    1~:  r  ' 
to  A  by  rubber  tubing.  :  j 

In  the  Leeds  color-comparator,  t  Big.  148,  tbe  flat  hot-         | 
tomed  tubes  O  rest  on  a  shelf  D  over  a  screen  B  pro-        |:    ■ 
vlded  with  narrow  longltndlnal  sllts,one  directly  beneath        [I 
each  tube;  daylight  Is  reflected  from  the  Inclined  mirror 
B  down  tbrongh  the  tubes  to  a  second  inclined  mirror     |    1 
F  on  which  appear  images  of  the  slits  bearing  the  oolon        ;i 
of  tlie  respective  tubes.    Or  a  fluid  of  the  same  color  U        {*■       * 
L  long   thin   glass   wedge  resting    on  ^  g^g,  ] 


-^ 


ca^D 


-^ — I 
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divided  lonxitodlnally  into  miUlmeteni  the  shade  traDsmltted  deepening  nnl- 
fomUy  9B  the  wedge  is  moTed  from  apex  to  base  beneath  a  slit.  The  percentage 
conresponding  to  the  shades  at  a  division  near  each  end  of  the  wedge  is  fonnd 
by  comparison  with  samples  previously  analysed*  and  the  values  of  inter- 
mediate divisions  interpolated. 

In  most  colorimeters  the  images  of  the  colors  to  be  compared  are  separated 
to  a  greater  or  less  distance,  whereas  a  nuance  is  most  evident  when  the  two 
abnt  or  at  most  are  separated  by  a  line  only.  This  condition  is  obtained  In 
some  instmments  by  the  aid  of  minors  fixed  at  sneh  angles  that  will  reflect  one 
image  to  the  side  of  the  other. 

In  the  apparatus  of  Krness,  the  principle  illustrated  in  Fig.  149,  i<^tttctlDg 
prisms  are  employed  for  the  purpose.  The  liquids  to  be  compared  are  bold  in 
two  similar  cylinders  B  and  C,  each  covered  by  a-hard  rubber  plate  perforated 
at  the  center;  Ught  is  reflected  upward  through  the  cylinders  from  a  white  por- 
celain plate  A.  The  beam  emerging  from  B  enters  a  calcite  prism  D  which  has 
been  cut  diagonally  and  again  cemented  together  at  d  d.  The  beam  is. polar- 
ised, the  ordinary  ray  is  reflected  out  of  the  field  of  vision  by  the  plane  d  d, 
while  the  extraordinary  ray  proceeds  into  the  Nicol  prism  B.  The  light  emerg- 
ing from  the  cylinder  C  meeting  the  prism  F  is  also  polarized,  the  extraordi- 
nary ray  passing  out,  while  the  ordinary  ray  is  reflected,  to  d  d  and  thence  to  E. 
Entering  E  then,  side  by  side,  are  the  extraordinary  ray  from  B  and  the 
ordinary  ray  from  C.  The  Nicol  B  is  so  mounted  that  it  can  be  rotated  on  a 
vertical  axis  and  the  angular  deviation  measured;  as  It  is  turned  the  apparent 
brightness  of  one  ray  increases  and  that  of  the  other  diminishes  until  at  a  cer- 
tain position  a  one  ray  vanishes  the  other  being  at  its  maximum  brightness, 
while  at  900  from  a  the  reverse  is  true.  Midway  between  these  two  points 
the  flelds  are  equally  clear,  whether  the  cylinders  are  empty  or  flUed  with  a 
colorless  liquid  or  with  equal  volumes  of  a  colored  liquid. 

But  if  the  liquid  in  one  cylinder  is  of  a  darker  color  than  that  in  the  other,  the 
heights  being  the  same,  the  angle  of  equal  brightness  will  not  be  at  45  ^  from 

a  but  at  another  angle  as  at  0,  and  if 
the  positions  of  the  cylinders  be 
reversed,  at  ^\  Denoting  the  depths 
of  color  or  concentrations  of  the  solu- 
tions as  e  and  e^;  then 

e  :  </  :  :  tan  ^  :  tan  ^' 

Proctor's  colorimeter  is  shown  In 
Fig.  160.    A  rectangular  box  open  at 
O  and  facing  «  uniform  light  has  two 
partitions  AA  and  BB  each  with  two 
^S*  160.  orifices.    In  a  line  with  these  orifices 

are  placed  the  glass  cells  C  and  D  containing  respectively  the  solutions  of  the 
sample  and  standard,  or  D  may  be  one  or  more  sheets  of  colored  glass.  Mi 
and  Ms  are  two  mirrors  inclined  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  box  at  46  o, 
reflectUig  the  pencils  of  light  emerging  from  the  orifices  of  AA  to  the  eye-piece 
E.  At  the  center  of  Ms  the  amalgam  is  removed  leaving  a  star- shape  of  clear 
glass:  through  this  passes  light  refiected  from  Mi.  If  the  depth  of  color  In  C 
is  greater  or  less  than  in  D,  the  eye  will  see  through  E  a  star  darker  or  lighter 
than  the  field;  when  the  depths  are  equal  the  star  disappears. 


B 


w 


B 


The  color-intensity  of  a  solution  or  translucent  solid  can  be  expressed  by 
the  difference  between  the  number  of  standard  colored  glass  plates  required  to 
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txtlDKnlsb  k  given  light  and  the  nDmber  required  to  exUngalsh  the  asme  l^ht 
kiter  emerglnK  from  a  layer  of  atandard  thtckneas  ol  the  solution.  Th«  opacity 
of  a  Bolnilon  dae  to  flDelf  divided  BnspeDded  matter  Ib  measured  b;  the  depth 
of  a  Ufer  of  the  solntloD  which  will  oonoeal  a  white  objeot. 

HUla'  ctarotnometer,  Fig.  151,  Is  a  glaaa  Jar  graduated  Into  IQO  dlTlalons,  and 
la  closed  at  the  top  b;  a  metal  cap  which  reaches  to  below  the  snrface  ot  the 
llqnld.  Through  the  cap  slides,  with  easy  friction,  a  glass  rod  B 
BDpportiDg  at  the  bottom  a  white  disk  C.  The  jar  is  filled  with  the 
liquid  to  be  tested  and  the  rod  depreased  nntll  the  disk  Is  j  ost  lost  to 
Blght,when  the  depth  ofthe  disk  Id  the  jar  as  read  on  the  scale  Is  the 
meaanre  of  the  opacity  of  the  llqald.  This  Instrnmeiit  leodspted  to 
tha  detarmlDSUon  ol  saspended  precipitates  or  tnrbldltles:  where 
the  suspended  matter  Is  white  or  of  a  light  color,  e.  g.,  the  tat- 
globaloB  of  milk,  a  black  dlak  replaces  the  white  one. 

Hinds  *  measares  the  opacity  prodncad  by  barlnro  chloilda  In 
very  dllnte  solatlons  of  Bolfates  (s.jf.,  natural  waters))  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  a  ray  of  tranBmltted  light  by  the  tnrbtd  eolation.    The  appa- 
ratus le  simply  a  flat -bottomed  gradoated  test-tube  held  above  a 
candle-flame;  the  turbid  liquid  Is  ponred  in  ontil  the  Image  of  the 
flime  just  dlsappeare,  riewlng  the  tube  azially.    He  flnds  that  the 
prodnct  of  the  percentage  of  snltaric  acid  by  the  depth  of  the  llqnld 
In  centimeters  Is  a  constant,  viz.,  .069,  hence  .CS9  dlflded  by  the   Pig>  l^^- 
depth  of  liquid  equals  the  percentage  of  snlfarlc  acid  In  BoluUou.    In  a  almllar 
way  calcium  chloride  Is  precipitated  by  ammonium  oxalate;  here  the  prodnct 
of  the  caldnm  oxalate  by  tbo  depth  of  llqnld  is  not  a  constant  but  of  the  form 
ol  a  hyperbolic  series.    For  such  dUnt*  MlatloDS  the  method  Is  claimed  to  be 
as  exact  as  a  volumetric  one. 

A  similar  scheme  Is  applied  bjr  Vogel  (or  the  examination  of  albumlnons 
nrlne.  After  acidifying  the  tirlne  and  boiling  it  to  coagulate  ttie  albumin,  the 
opacity  1b  measured  by  noting  the  thickness  of  a  layer  that  will  canse  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  oatllne  of  a  candle  -flame.  Oliver  modlfles  the  test  by  sab- 
atltnUng  for  the  candle-flame  black  llnei  of  different  widths  mled  on  white 
paper. 

A  modUcatlDn  of  colorimetry,  adapted  to  a  compound  which  dissolves  In 
wst«r  to  a  colorless  Bolutlon  but  develops  an  iatense  color  on  contact  with  a 
reagent.  Is  that  of  tentatively  diluting  the  aqaeona  aolntlon  witb  water  until  a 
small  definite  volnma  withdrawn  and  mixed  witb  the  reagent  shows  no  per- 
ceptible color  when  compared  with  water  viewed  nnder  the  same  conditions. 
For  a  standard,  a  suitable  weight  of  the  pure  compound  is  treated  in  the  same 


The  fallowing  examples  may  be  of  Interest  as  Ulustiatlng  the  great  variety 
of  technical  work  to  which  the  principles  of  colorlmetr;  can  be  applied.  From 
tlMlr  simplicity  and  ease  of  manipulation,  colorimetrlc  methods  are  regarded 
with  great  favor  by  technical  chemists  for  determinations  tliat  do  not  call  for 
any  high  degree  of  acenracy. 

A  low-grade  ct^per  ore  is  quickly  assayed  by  dissolving  a  fixed  weight  of 
thaorelnacertalnvolnmeof  nitric  acid  held  In  a  test-tnbe.  The  solution  is 
filtered  and  the  clear  blue  llqnld  containing  nitrate  of  copper  Is  compared 
against  a  series  made  up  of  different  weights  of  pure  copper  dissolved  In  nitric 
add.  Some  operatora  prefer  to  deepen  the  colors  by  the  addition  of  an  excess 
of  ammonia. 
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Steel  maoofactarers  follow  the  conTerslon  of  plg-lron  to  steel  and  grade  the 
producta  by  the  aid  of  a  similar  scheme  for  determiolng  the  carbon  contained. 
When  steel  drillings  are  dissolved  In  dilute  nitric  acid  the  carbon  is  oxi- 
dized to  flocks  of  some  compound  of  unknown  composition  which  on  heating 
dissolve  to  a  greenish-brown  solution.  For  a  standard  is  taken  a  steel  of  about 
the  same  composition  in  which  the  carbon  has  been  determined  gravlmetri- 
cally. 

Paper  is  tested  for  wood  fiber  by  moistening  it  with  a  solution  of  dlmethyl- 
paraphenylene-diamine  which  has  no  action  on  cotton  or  linen  but  colors  wood 
fiber  red.  As  standards,  papers  containing  known  proportions  of  wood  fiber 
are  stained  by  the  reagent. 

The  hydrogen  sulfide  evolved  by  the  solution  of  a  sulfide  in  a  non-oxidizing 
acid,  when  brought  in  contact  with  a  polished  silver  plate  produces  a  tarnish  of 
silver  sulfide,  which  is  yellow,  brown,  or  blue,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
gas  impinging  on  the  plate;  or  if  the  gas  be  passed  through  a  cloth  impregnated 
with  a  salt  of  cadmium  there  is  developed  a  more  or  less  deep  yellow  stain. 
This  method  is  applied  to  some  commercial  metals  that  contain  a  minute  amount 
of  sulfide. 

Wurstur  determines  the  **  active  oxygen  "  in  air  (nitrous  acid,  ozone,  etc.)  by 
fastening  a  paper  impregnated  with  tetramethyl-paraphenylene-dlamLne  over 
the  end  of  a  glass  tube  .6  Mm.  in  bore,  and  drawing  the  air  through  by  suction. 
Active  oxygen  in  limited  amount  causes  the  paper  to  become  blue«  The  oolor 
is  compared  with  a  scale  of  colors  prepared  by  the  action  of  iodine  solntions 
of  progressive  concentrations  on  the  'tetra-paper.' 

Pfeifter  determines  the  oxygen  of  coal-gas  by  passing  the  gas  through  an 
aqueous  solution  of  pyrogallol.  The  standard  Is  made  by  acting  on  cane-sugar 
by  hydrochloric  acid  and  adding  the  brown  solution  drop  by  drop  to  distilled 
water. 

To  determine  the  combined  carbon  of  steel,  Pelpers,*  paraphrasing  the  well- 
known  touchstone  test  for  gold  alloys,  would  rub  the  steel  on  a  white  unglazed 
porcelain  plate  to  abrade  the  metal,  then  treat  the  qtreak  with  a  solution  of 
copper  ammonium  chloride  which  dissolves  the  iron  and  manganese  and 
leaves  the  carbon,  the  streak  remaining  more  or  less  black  according  to  the 
percentage  of  carbon  in  the  steel.  For  comparison,  steels  of  known  percent- 
ages of  carbon  are  similarly  treated  beside  the  sample. 

Fritschef  proposes  to  determine  the  suspended  carbonaceous  matter  in  chim- 
ney-gas by  drawing  ten  to  twenty  liters  of  tho  gas  through  a  small  glass 
filtering-tube  loosely  packed  with  cellulose.  The  cellulose  is  then  transferred 
to  a  fiask  and  shaken  up  with  200  Cc.  of  water  to  a  uniform  gray  pulp.  The 
pulp  is  compared  with  standards  made  by  mixing  .006  to  .030  gram  of  soot 
with  cellulose  and  treating  as  above.  Permanent  standards  can  be  produced 
by  washing  cardboard  disks  with  dilute  India-ink. 

Struve  determines  iodine  in  urine  (coming  from  medicine  exhibited)  by  mix- 
ing with  fuming  nitric  acid  and  carbon  disulfide,  the  former  reagent  liberating 
the  iodine  from  its  combinations,  and  the  latter  dissolving  it  with  the  acquire- 
ment of  a  violet  hue.  The  standards  are  made  up  of  different  weights  of  potas- 
sium iodide  dissolved  in  water  and  treated  with  the  above  reagents. 

Bosanilin  dyes  added  to  red  wine  to  heighten  the  color,  are  extracted  by 
ether  from  the  wine  made  alkaline  by  ammonia.  A  part  of  the  ethereal  solution 
is  evaporated  in  contact  with  a  thread  of  white  wool  of  a  certain  size.    The 


•  Zelts.  angew.  189B— 8Si  and  466;  Stahl  n.  Blsen  1886—190. 
t  Zeita.  anaL  l»S-82. 
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colored  thresd  Is  compared  with  a  series  of  similar  threads  prepared  from 
alcohol-ether  soiotions  of  magenta. 

The  yellow  tone  developed  in  an  alkaline  solution  of  mercaric  iodide  by 
traces  of  free  ammonia  is  a  yaloable  method  for  the  determination  of  ammonia 
or  its  salts  when  in  so  dilute  a  solution  that  other  methods  cannot  be  applied. 

The  comparative  money -values  of  several  brands  of  a  dye-stuf[  or  dye -ex- 
tract are  approximately  fixed  by  a  colorimetric  determination.  Such  weights 
as  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  vendors'  prices  are  dissolved  in  equal 
volumes  of  a  solvent,  and  it  is  noted  with  what  additional  volume  each  is  to  be 
diluted  that  it  shall  equal  the  lightest  one  taken  as  a  standard. 

Jean  has  proposed  a  method  for  the  approximate  determination  of  tannin  in 
extracts  of  tanning  materials,  on  the  principle  of  the  opacity  of  a  precipitate. 
A  beaker  of  a  certain  diameter  is  placed  over  a  small  disk  of  white  paper  lying  on 
a  black  cloth.  Into  the  beaker  is  poured  a  definite  volume  of  weak  standard  solu- 
tion of  acidified  ferric  chloride.  The  aqueous  extract  of  a  certain  weight  of  bark 
is  then  run  in  slowly  from  a  burette  until  from  the  formation  of  green  or  blue 
iron  tannate,  the  paper  disk  becomes  invisible.  Another  experiment  is  made 
with  a  standard  solution  of  the  purest  tannic  acid  obtainable^  and  from  the 
relation  between  the  two  is  calculated  the  percentage  of  tannin  in  the  extract. 

Blunt  determines  minute  amounts  of  silver  combined  as  nitrate  or  sulfate  by 
dividing  the  solution  into  two  equal  parts;  the  first  (a)  is  treated  with  a  drop 
(an  excess)  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  filtered  from  the  silver  chloride.  The 
filtrate  and  second  portion  (6)  in  equal  sized  beakers  are  placed  before  a  black 
cloth;  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  (6),  and  to  (a)  small  volumes 
of  a  weak  standard  solution  of  silver  nitrate  until  the  turbidities  are  the  same. 
Double  the  weight  of  silver  in  the  silver  nitrate  added  during  the  titration  is 
the  weight  of  silver  in  the  original  solution.  The  above  procedure  nullifies  the 
effect  of  any  lead,  etc.,  present  in  the  original  solution. 

And  generally,  the  color  of  many  commercial  articles  or  solutions  is  an  indi- 
catiouy  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  purity  or  the  fitness  of  their  application 
to  some  practical  purpose.  Examples  are  found  in  natural  waters,  beverages, 
edible,  burning  and  lubricating  oils,  animal  products,  sugars,  fiours,  etc.,  etc. 

The  color  intensity  of  a  pigment  in  powder  is  compared  with  that  of  an  arbi- 
trary standard  by  intimately  mixing  equal  weights  of  each  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  a  white  powder  such  as  china-clay.  When  the  tints  are  identical,  the 
weights  of  the  diluent  are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  tinctorial  power  of  the 
pigments.  The  comparison  of  the  standard  and  sample  is  done  by  laying  a 
little  pile  of  each  adjacent  on  a  sheet  of  matt-surfaced  paper,  white  for  the 
darker  pigments,  and  black  for  the  lighter.  The  piles  are  pressed  down  with  a 
spatula,  coming  together  with  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation,  and  any  difference 
can  easily  be  seen. 

Hills  and  Buchanan*  propose  a  photometric  method  for  expressing  or  deter- 
mining the  shades  of  a  color.  They  proceed  by  dyeing  equal-sised  pieces  of 
white  cashmere  in  baths  of  the  same  dye  of  different  concentrations.  The 
pieces,  now  of  graded  tints,  are  arranged  in  rows  on  a  vertical  surface,  and  the 
whole  covered  with  a  cardboard  perforated  with  circular  holes  of  an  equal 
diameter;  there  is  exposed  to  view  a  circle  of  each  of  the  dyed  pieces. 

Of  this  a  photographic  negative  is  taken,  and  a  print  is  made  on  bromide  of 
silver  photographic  paper.  After  *  fixing'  the  latter  to  dissolve  out  all 
nnacted-on  silver  bromide,  the  disks  are  cut  out,  each  incinerated  and  the 
silver  In  the  ash  determined  volumetrically.    The  darker  the   shade  of  the 
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casbmerey  the  more  sliver  (redoeed  from  silver  bromide)  Is  contaioed  in  the 
ash  of  the  corresponding  disk.  Since  one  print  woald  afford  too  little  silver 
for  an  accurate  determination,  aeveral  prints  are  made  and  corresponding 
disks  bomt  together. 

The  observation  of  the  color  of  a  natural  water  is  made  on  a  column  of 
not  less  than  eight  Inches.  For  standards  have  been  proposed  Nesslerized 
ammonia  solntiony  dilute  solution  of  platinic  chloride,  Lovibond's  plates, 
etc.  Tidy  recommends  two  hollow  glass  wedges  filled  respectively  with  i 
brown  solution  of  a  mixture  of  ferric  and  cobalt  chlorides,  and  a  blue  solution 
of  cupric  sulfate,  both  of  a  definite  concentration.  On  superimposing  tbe 
wedges,  a  position  will  be  found  where  the  combination  exactly  matches  in 
color  and  depth  the  water  under  examination.  The  wedges  carry  scales,  esch 
division  indicating  the  breadth  in  millimeters  at  that  point.  The  color  of  the 
water  is  reported  to  equal  a  divisions  of  the  brown  solution  plus  b  divisions 
of  the  blue  as  viewed  through  a  twenty-four  inch  tube.  Various  other  ino- 
chromes  have  been  proposed. 
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Pyro-chemlcal  methods  are  available  for  metalllferoas  ores^  slags  and  mattes 
and  some  alloys,  extracting  the  valuable  constituent  and  leaving  it  in  the 
metallic  state  In  a  pure  or  nearly  pare  condition  and  ready  for  weighing.  They 
are  applied  to  ores  of  gold,  silver,  platinum  and  allied  metals,  copper,  tin, 
lead  andiron,  and  to  bullion,  copper  and  lead  mattes  and  speisses. 

HOLD  AND  BUsYlOL, 

It  is  possible  to  determine  the  percentage  of  the  precious  metals  In  their 
ores  by  the  usual  gravimetric  methods,  but  from  the  fact  that  ordinarily  the 
metals  or  their  mineral  compounds  are  disseminated  through  a  slliclous  or 
«earthy  gangue  in  extremely  minute  proportions,  an  inconveniently  large  weight 
of  the  ore  would  have  to  be  operated  on  to  extract  even  a  weighable  quantity 
of  the  metals,  so  that  the  fire-assay  is  found  advantageous,  in  the  way  of 
accuracy,  economy,  and  time  consumed. 

The  process  comprises  five  stages. 

1.  Boasting — heating  in  a  current  of  air  to  expel  or  oxidize  certain  elements 
in  the  gangue  of  the  ore. 

3.  Crucible  fusion  or  Scorification — collecting  all  the  gold  and  silver  into  an 
alloy  with  metallic  lead.  The  character  and  richness  of  the  ore  under  consid- 
eration decides  which  of  the  two  processes  will  be  the  most  suitable  for  its  assay. 

3.  Cupellation — oxidizing  the  lead  of  the  alloy  and  absorbing  the  oxide  in  a 
cup  of  porous  earth  leaving  a  practically  pure  alloy  of  gold  and  silver. 

4.  Qaartatlon — diluting  the  alloy  from  (S)  with  silver  to  assist  in 

5.  Parting — dissolving  the  silver  in  nitric  or  sulfuric  acid  leaving  the  gold. 
The  roasting  and  qaartatlon  are  often  unnecessary  and  omitted. 

On  pulverizing  some  ores,  particles  of  native  gold  or  silver  or  their  malleable 
minerals  are  flattened  Into  disks.  These  are  retained  on  the  finer  sieves  and 
must  be  assayed  separately,  since  they  cannot  be  united  with  the  powder  with 
any  assurance  that  the  mixture  is  so  homogeneous  that  it  can  safely  be  further 
subdivided  down  to  the  weight  taken  for  the  assay. 

Crucible  Fusion. 

For  the  crucible  process  is  weighed  from  one -fifth  to  two  or  more  '  assay- 
tons'  (page  41)  of  the  powdered  ore,  the  amount  depending  on  the  supposed 
content  of  gold  or  silver.  The  weighed  amoant  is  heated 
for  some  time  to  dull  redness  (roasted)  with  free  access  of 
air  until  no  more  fumes  escape.  The  roasting  is  done  in  a 
shallow  iron  pan  or  clay  dish  coated  with  iron  oxide  to  pre- 
vent the  ore  sticking  to  the  dish.  The  roasted  ore  is  mixed 
with  various  fluxes  and  carbon,  and  the  whole  turned  Into  a 
large  crucible  made  of  fire-clay.  Fig.  152.  Over  the  surface 
of  the  ctiarge  is  spread  a  layer  of  common  salt,  and  the 
covered  crucible  is  heated  In  a  coke  or  gas  furnace  to  a 
bright  red  heat  nntll  the  charge  and  salt  have  come  to  a 
state  of  tranquil  fusion.  The  crucible  is  allowed  to  cool 
uotil  the  melt  has  solidified,  then  broken  and  the  small 
spheroid  of  lead  containing  the  gold  and  sliver  of  the  ore 
freed  from  adhering  slag  and  hammered  into  a  cube  for  the 
process  of  cupellation.    The  reactions  are  Fig.  152.    ^s  ^^  Vs 

1.  The  roasting  oxidizes  or  volatilizes  elements  like  sulfur 
ud  arsenic  which  would  interfere  in  the  subsequent  fusion.    Powdered  char- 
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coal  Is  often  mixed  with  the  ore  to  transiently  reduce  some  of  the  compoonds 
of  the  volatile  metals,  which  immediately  afterward  born  to  oxides,  the  greater 
part  passing  off  as  f nme.  It  is  nnneceesary  to  roast  ores  free  from  reducing 
elements  or  carbonaceous  matter. 

2.  The  general  mn  of  ores  are  made  np  of  one  or  more  of  the  commonly 
occurring  minerals  — qnartz,  8llicateS|  calc-spar,  dolomite,  and  the  like^  with 
more  or  less  pyrite,  galena,  iron  oxides,  etc.,  and  as  a  rule  are  infusible  «t 
ordinary  furnace  temperatures.  But  the  silicates  of  lead  and  alkalies^  and  the 
double  silicates  of  these  and  other  bases  (alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  etc.^  are 
easily  melted.  So  the  first  step  in  an  assay  is  to  ascertain  the  approximate 
composition  of  the  ore  in  hand,  either  by  a  qualitatiye  examination  or  simply 
by  Inspection  of  the  lumps;  then  to  make  np  the  charge  of  ore  and  fluxes  of 
sucb  a  composition  as  will  be  fusible  at  redness  to  a  mobile  slag.  If  the 
gangue  be  principally  quartz  or  the  more  sillcious  silicates,  the  fluxes  are 
litharge  (lead  protoxide),  sodium  carbonate,  and  borax;  if  of  the  more  basio 
silicates,  some  powdered  silica  is  added  to  the  above;  while  if  decidedly  basic 
in  character  (dolomite,  hematite,  manganese  superoxides,  etc.)  the  flux  is 
largely  made  np  of  silica  and  litharge.  The  litharge  should  be  free  from  gold, 
and  the  minute  amount  of  silver  present  determined  by  a  previous  assay — it  is 
seldom  found  entirely  free  from  this  element. 

The  silver  in  the  ore  is  sometimes  free  (native  silver)  more  often  as 
chloride,  salflde,  etc.*  but  whatever  the  combination,  metallic  silver  is  pro- 
duced either  by  reaction  with  an  oxidizer  (litharge),  or  a  reducer  (sodium 
carbonate  or  metallic  lead)  or  by  dissociation  by  heat  alone.  Qold  is  nearly 
always  present  in  an  ore  in  the  elementary  state,  free  or  alloyed  with  silver* 
tellurium,  or  other  metal. 

8.  Through  the  reaction  with  powdered  carbon  or  a  proportional  weight  of 
an  organic  compound,  an  equivalent  of  lead  oxide  is  reduced  to  the  metal,  the 
lead  being  generated  throughout  the  charge  in  the  form  of  minute  granules. 
The  reaction  between  the  silica  of  the  ore  and  the  sodium  carbonate  of  the  flux 
evolves  carbon  dioxide,  which,  as  it  escapes,  causes  a  violent  and  protracted 
boiling  of  the  semi- fluid  mass.  The  particles  of  lead,  gold,  and  silver  are 
thereby  brought  into  contact  and  readily  alloy.  Finally  the  effervescence  ceases, 
the  slag  becomes  a  quiet  mobile  fluid,  and  the  alloy  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the 
crucible  where  the  drops  coalesce  to  one  globule  beneath  the  lighter  slag. 

From  the  equation  2PbO  -f  C  a  2Fb  +  COs,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  what  weight 
of  carbon  is  to  be  admixed  In  the  charge  to  give  a  convenient  weight  of  lead 
(about  16  grams)  for  the  subsequent  cupellation.  As  many  unoxidlsed  elements 
that  may  be  present  In  the  ore  will  also  reduce  lead  oxide.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  ore  contains  none  of  these,  or  that  they  have  been  driven  off  or  oxidised 
during  the  previous  roasting.  Some  assayers  invariably  dispense  with  roast- 
ing, and  instead  make  a  preliminary  test  of  the  reducing  power  of  the  ore 
itself  by  melting  an  assay  ton  with  an  excess  of  litharge  and  the  other  fluxes. 
The  weight  of  lead  produced  is  subtracted  from  fifteen  grams  and  enough  car- 
bon added  in  the  assay  to  make  up  the  difference ;  but  if  the  ore  should  be  so 
rich  in  reducing  elements  tbat  the  preliminary  test  gives  more  than  flfteen 
grams  of  lead,  carbon  is  omitted  from  the  charge  for  the  assay,  and  such  a 
weight  of  niter  is  substituted  as  will  reoxldlze  the  excess  of  lead.  Metallic 
iron,  In  the  form  of  large  nails,  Is  often  introduced  in  the  charge,  it  combining 
with  refractory  pyrite  to  form  easily  fusible  ferrous  sulfide  —  FeSs  -(-  Fe  ss  2Fe8. 

In  making  up  a  charge,  some  assayers  prefer  to  omit  the  oxidizer  entirely  and 
diminish  the  quantity  of  litharge  to  such  an  amount  as  will  yield  on  reduction 
the  proper  weight  of  lead  for  capellatlon,  but  as  there  is  always  left  undecom- 
posed  more  or  less  of  the  minerals  of  a  reducing  tendency — sulfides,  arsenides^ 
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«tc.« — there  Is  room  for  suspicion  that  some  of  the  gold  aod  silver  rosy  be 
retained  therein. 

The  layer  of  common  salt  melts  and  floats  above  the  slag.  It  has  no  chemical 
fonctions,  serving  only  to  protect  the  charge  against  reducing  gases  from  the 
fnrnaoe  and  to  wash  down  any  slag  thrown  np  against  the  sides  of  the  crucible. 
The  following  is  a  well-tried  general  formula  for  ores  that  either  contain  no  re- 
ducing constituents  or  have  been  previously  roasted.  The  proportion  of  silica  is 
to  be  varied  according  to  the  acid  or  basic  nature  of  the  ore  under  ezamioatlon. 

Ore One  assay-ton  ^29.167  grams). 

Litharge 60  grams. 

Sodium  carbonate 80  grams. 

Powdered  silica 20  grams. 

Anhydrous  borax 10  grams. 

Pulverised  sugar 1  gram. 

Salt  to  cover. 

Where  it  is  known  that  a  gold  ore  contains  little  or  no  silver  it  is  the  custom 

to  add  to  the  charge  a  small  amount  of  metallic  silver  in  the  shape  of  foil«  the 

object  being  to  assist  in  collecting  ^the  gold  during  fusion  and  dispense  with  the 

operation  of  quartation. 

Scorlflcation. 

In  this  process  the  unroasted  ore  is  mixed  with  metallic  lead  and  a  trifle  of 
borax  and  strongly  heated  for  some  time  with  free  access  of  air.    The  ore  floating 

on  the  surface  of  the  melted  lead  is  roasted  to  some 
extent,  while  the  lead  is  continually  being  oxidized, 
by  the  air  passing  over  it.  A  part  of  the  lead 
oxide  transfers  its  oxygen  to  any  antimony,  arse- 
nic,  copper,  etc.,  that  may  be  in  the  ore,  and  these 
oxides,  together  with  the  borax  and  the  silica 
and  bases  of  the  gangue  combine  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fluid  lead  oxide  or  dissolve  in  it. 
Fig.  158.    Vi~Va  forming  a  complex,  easily  fusible  slag  of  silSco- 

borates  of  the  varioas  bases,  while  the  gold  and 
sUver  alloy  with  the  unoxidized  lead.  Finally  when  the  major  portion  of  the 
lead  has  been  converted  to  oxide,  what  remains  is  detached  from  the  slag  for 
capeUation,  or  a  rescorification  if  necessary. 

The  scorlflcation  is  done  in  a  small  dish  of  baked  flre-clay.  Fig.  168,  termed 
A  •*  9eori/Ur  *\  BXkd  as  the  success  of  the  operation  depends  primarily  on  an 
ample  supply  of  air  to  oxidize  the  lead,  it  is 
heated  by  radiation  from  the  walls  of  an 
incandescent  muffle.  Fig.  154;  this  is  a  thin 
semi-cylinder  of  hard-burne^  flre-clay,  open  in 
front,  but  closed  at  the  rear  where  a  narrow 
slit  or  small  hole  provides  a  vent  for  the  fumes  Fig.  154.    ^/^  -  7^ 

arising  from  the  scorifler  and  creates  a  cur- 
rent of  air  through  the  muffle.  It  is  supported  horizontally  In  a  special 
muflAe-furnace,  Fig.  155,  made  of  clay  or  iron  lined  with  flre- brick,  and  is 
snrrounded  with  burning  fuel,  usually  coke.  For  occasional  assays,  a  smaller 
furnace  heated  by  a  gas  blowpipe  or  gasoline  burner  will  be  found  cleaner 
and  more  economical. 

The  charge  varies  with  the  character  of  the  gangue  and  is  made  up  of  from 
one-tenth  to  one-half  an  assay-ton  of  ore,  five  to  fifteen  times  its  weight  of 
granulated  lead  (test-lead)  and  one -tenth  to  flve-tenths  gram  of  borax  glass 
(anhydrous  sodium  blborate).  Half  of  the  lead  is  strewn  over  the  bottom  of 
the  scorifler  and  covered  with  a  mixture  of  the  ore,  borax,  and  the  remainder 
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of  the  lead.    The  muffle  being  at  a  white  heat,  the  scorifler  is  gradaaUy  moved 
back  to  the  hottest  part. 

The  lead  melts  at  once  to  a  globule  with  a  convex  surface;  the  air  covers  it 
with  a  ill  m  of  oxide  which  immediately  floats  to  the  edge,  again  exposinsr  a 
bright  surface.  In  this  way  the  oxi- 
dation goes  on  continnonsly  until  the 
size  of  the  globule  has  been  so  far 
reduced  that  it  disappears  beneath 
the  accumulated  slag.  This,  of 
course,  terminates  the  operation. 
The  remaining  lead  and  slag  are 
poured  out  into  a  hemispherical  or 
conical  depression  in  a  sheet  of  cop- 
per, Fig.  156,  the  lead  sinking  to  the 
bottom.  When  cold  the  two  are 
broken  apart,  and  if  the  scorfflcation  ^^*'  ^^'     '« 

has  been  successful  the  lead-button  is  malleable,  and  the  slag  homogeneous  and 
free  from  undecomposed  particles  of  ore .  Frequently,  however,  the  buttons  from 
this  or  the  crucible  fusion  are  too  large  for  cupellation^  or  i  hey  may  be  brittle  from 
the  presence  of  copper,  sulfur,  etc.,  and  must  be  rescorlfled  one  or  more  times. 
Of  the  two,  the  crucible  process  is  best  adapted  for  low-grade  ores  and 
tellurldes,  and  those  reasonably  free  from  arsenic,  antimony,  zinc,  etc    An 

objectionable  feature  of  the  cru- 
cible fusion  is  that  the  slag  from 
some  ores  may  be  so  viscid  that 
particles  of  lead  holding  silver 
or  gold  may  remain  scattered 
iRft     1,  through  it,  to  be  recovered  only 

Fig.  166.    /4  by  a  second  fusion.    It  is  seldom 

that  a  scoriflcation-slag  is  too  viscid,  and  if  so  can  usually  be  thinned 
by  proper  additions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  small  weight  of  ore  that 
may  be  treated  in  a  scorifler  of  moderate  size  (not  over  one-half  an  assay  ton) 
limits  the  scoriflcation  process  to  the  richer  ores,  though  of  course  buttons 
from  several  scoriflcations  can  be  united  for  cupellation. 

From  an  ore  containing  mnch  copper  the  lead  button  is  found  alloyed  with 
metallic  copper  and  cannot  be  directly  cupelled.  The  copper  can  be  oxidised 
and  slagged  off  by  repeated  scoriflcations  with  lead.  For  cupriferous  ores  and 
auriferous  copper  mattes,  a  recent  process*  that  combines  the  wet  and  dry 
methods  has  come  into  use.  The  sample  is  treated  with  moderately  concen- 
trated nitric  acid,  decomposing  the  sulfides,  arsenides,  etc.,  and  dissolving  all 
the  metals  except  gold,  tin,  and  antimony.  A  strong  solution  of  lead  acetate 
is  added,  followed  by  enough  sulfuric  acid  to  throw  down  a  considerable  pre- 
cipitate of  lead  sulfate;  this  in  falling  envelops  and  carries  down  all  the 
suspended  gold,  and  on  filtering,  there  is  left  in  the  paper  a  mixture  of  lead 
sulfate,  insoluble  silicates  and  silica,  and  any  insoluble  compounds  of  silver, 
but  practically  free  from  copper,  arsenic,  etc.,  and  which  can  l>e  scorified  with 
ease.  The  filtrate  is  compounded  with  sodium  bromide  and  sulfuric  acid,  pre- 
cipitating the  silver  in  solution  and  part  of  the  lead  as  bromides*  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  lead  as  sulfate.    The  precipitate,  also  free  from  copper,  etc., 

is  filtered  and  scorified. 

Cupellation. 

This  process  is  based  on  the  resistance  of  the  precious  metals  to  oxidation 
by  the  air,  even  at  high  temperatures,  and  the  ready  oxidation  of  other  metals. 


*  Joarn.  Anal.  Appi  Chcm.  1892— 2fi2. 
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The  cupel,  Fig.  167,  Is  A  soiaU  cup  made  by  compMaslDgmolBtcoarselrpow- 
4leTrd  bone  aebes  (calclnm  phoepbate  uid  carbooate)  in  a  braes  mold;  after 
tlrjlDg,  It  bas  a  porous  granular  textnre  and 
absorbs  llqalda  with  great  laclUty.  It  U 
heated  In  the  muffle  to  bright  redness  t 
«ipel  molatnra  and  combined  water  and  tbe 
clean  lead  bntton  dropped  In.  The  button 
melts  and  "clMrs"  of  the  acnm  ol  oxlda, 
alter  which  the  oxidation  proceeds  rapidly, 
most  ol  the  lead  oxide  being  absorbed  in  the 
«apel,  the  remainder  volatlUslDg.  When  all 
but  a  trsce  of  lead  la  gone,  the  spheroid  ol 
gold  and  sUrer  tridesces  ("  brightens  ",  "  : 
gnratea  ",  or  "  blicks  ")  from  the  relractlon  of  ~ 
light  bj  the  thin  nim  of  lead  oxide  enveloptnglt.  Fig.  167.  Vi-'/t 

Shortly  after  the  Iridescence  the  bntton  aolidlfles,  now  practically  free  from  lead. 

Althongh  It  is  preanmed  that  altver  Is  not  oxidized  la  this  proceaa  nor  vola- 
tilized at  the  moderate  temperature  of  cupellatiou,  nevertheleaa  ao  much  may 
pass  on  as  vapor  or  react  with  lead  oxide  and  be  absorbed  in  the  capel  that  a 
perceptible  loas  will  be  incurred.  The  mlnlmnm  loas  Is  eoatalned  when  the 
copel  la  at  snch  a  heat  that  lead  oxide  lames  are  jast  visible  as  Ibey  rise,  so  the 
isstyer  endeaTora  to  maintain  this  temperature  ap  to  the  point  ol  iridescence, 
when  It  is  raised  to  'favor  the  removal  of  the  last  tracea  of  lead.  Tables  ol 
corrections  for  this  loss  may  be  found  In  wOrlts  on  assaying, 

Allojs  of  gold,  silver  and  copper,  snch  as  coins,  bolliou  or  jewelry,  are 
wrapped  In  thin  sheet  lead  and  cnpelled  directly  anlesa  they  contain  too  great 
a  proportion  of  copper.  A  specific  correction  for  cnpellatlon  loss  Is  toand 
by  cnpelling,  aide  by  aide,  the  alloy  and  an  eqoal  weight  of  a"  proof '■.  The 
proof  Is  made  ap  from  chemically  pure  gold,  allver  and  copper  in  the  sama  fet- 
atlTa  proportions  as  compose  the  alloy,  this  having  been  ascertained  by  a  pre- 
Umlnacy  assay  or  volnmetrlc  determination  ot  the  sliver  and  copper. 
QnartaUon. 

After  welglilng  the  button  on  an  assay  balance,  the  two  metals  are  to  be 
separated  by  dlssoMag  the  silver  In  an  add  which  will  not  affect  the  gold. 
The  separation  will  not  be  complete  unless  the  former  predominates,  ho  It  a 
yellow  tinge  Is  perceptible  In  the  alloy,  there  is  Incorporated  with  It  by  InslOD 
on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe,  enough  pure  silver  that  the  relative  weights 
shall  be  at  least  two  of  silver  to  one  at  gold.  The  alloy  Is  then  rolled  or  ham- 
mered Into  foil  and  colled  lntoaspiral,andlsready  tor  the  operation  ol  parting. 
Parting. 

The  "comet  "la  heated  In  a  small  flask  with  dilate  nitric  add,  the  solntton 
ot  silver  nitrate  ponted-ofl,  and  the  residnat  gold  washed  several  times  with 
water  by  decantatlon.  Finally  the  flask  is  filled  with  water,  covered  with  a 
bisqne  clay  dish,  and  Inverted ;  when  the  gold  has  fallen  throagh  the  water  Into 
the  diah,  the  flaak  la  cantlonsly  removed.  Alter  the  water  has  been  absorbed 
by  the  clay,  tbe  gold  Is  transferred  to  a  platlnam  capsule,  heated  to  redneas 
and  weighed.  If  the  ratio  ot  silver  to  gold  has  not  been  tn  excess  of  three  or 
toar  parts  to  one,  the  gold  is  left  In  tbe  form  of  a  spongy  mass  with  some  co- 
herence, bnt  with  a  greater  ratio,  as  a  black  powder.  The  washing  and  trans- 
ferenc*  of  the  latter  is  more  dlfflcalt  to  perform  wlthoot  mechanical  loss.  On 
heating  to  near  redneas,  tbe  black  allotroplo  modification  Is  transformed  to  the 
lamillar  yellow  ot  the  massive  state,  acqatrlng  also  a  considerable  degree  of 
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Volmetrlc  methods. 

The  ▼olnmetric  method  of  precipitation  by  sodium  ctiloride  is  now  nniyersalljr 
adopted  for  the  determination  of  silver  in  alloys  on  account  of  the  greater 
accuracy  and  convenience  as  compared  with  the  fire  assay;  the  reactiun  is 
AgNOs  +  NaClBAgCl  +  NaNOs.  Other  reagents,  awA  as  sodium  bromide, 
and  barium  chloride  with  zinc  sulphate,  have  been  proposed  and  certain  ad- 
vantages claimed,  but  sodium  chloride  still  remains  In  common  use. 

The  salt  solutions  are  of  two  strengths -~ the  standard  (misnamed  '  normal*) 
containing  6.4207  grams  of  NaCl  per  liter  of  water  at  16  ^ ,  and  a  weaker  one  of 
one- tenth  this  concentration.  Exactly  one  gram  of  sliver  Is  precipitated  by 
100  Cc.  of  the  former^  and  1  milligram  by  1  Cc.  of  the  latter.  They  are 
prepared  by  dissolving  the  above  weight  of  salt  in  water  and  making 
up  to  one  liter,  then  withdrawing  10  Cc.  and  diluting  to  100  Cc. 
To  accurately  standardize  them,  one  gram  plus  a  few  milligrams  of  fine 
silver  is  weighed  and  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  in  a  small  flask  and  the  solu- 
tion cooled  and  diluted  with  water.  One  hundred  Cc.  of  the  stronger  salt 
solution  is  run  in  from  a  pipette  and  the  flask  shaken  until  the  precipitate  has 
clotted,  leaving  the  liquid  clear.  The  small  amount  of  silver  remaining  unpre- 
clpltated  is  determined  by  dropping  in  the  decimal  salt  solution,  shaking  after 
each  addition,  until  flnally  no  opalescence  is  produced;  here  much  Is  left  to 
the  expertness  of  the  assayer  in  deciding  the  point  where  precipitation  ceases. 

From  the  volumes  required  for  the  test  there  can  be  calculated  to  what 
extent  the  stronger  solution  Is  to  be  f ortlfled  or  weakened  to  be  exactly  stand- 
ard ;  when  this  has  been  done,  a  portion  is  diluted  with  nine  volumes  of  water 
to  form  the  decimal  solution.  But  since  the  strengths  of  the  solutions  vary 
slightly  from  day  to  day,  from  changes  in  temperature,  evaporation,  etc..  It  Is 
customary  to  leave  the  concentrations  unchanged  and  correct  In  the  calculation 
for  the  variation  from  the  strict  standard. 

In  examining  an  alloy  containing  silver,  a  preliminary  assay  Is  made  either 
by  cupelling  with  lead,  or  by  titrating  a  nitric  solution  by  standard  potassium 
sulfocyanlde  with  ferric  sulfate  as  indicator  (AgNO^  +  KCNS  »  AgCNS  + 
KNOs,  and  Te^(SO^)^  +  6KCNS  »>  Fe,  (CNS)e  +  dKgSO^).  Calculating  from 
this  datum,  a  weight  of  the  alloy  which  will  contain  a  few  milligrams  over  one 
gram  of  silver  is  dissolved  in  dllnte  nitric  acid  and  titrated  as  above  by  the 
standard  and  decimal  solutions.  Access  of  actinic  light,  which  would  reduce 
the  silver  chloride  to  snbchlorlde,  may  be  prevented  by  wrapping  the  flasks  in 
black  cloth  or  inserting  them  In  pasteboard  boxeSj  or  by  glazing  the  windows 
of  the  assay  room  with  orange  or  red  panes.  No  other  metals  present  In  alloys 
will  interfere  with  the  titration  except  mercury,  and  this  Is  easily  expelled  by 
a  previous  fusion  of  the  alloy  or  otherwise. 

For  the  determination  of  silver  In  alloys  where  gold  or  platinum  predomi- 
nates, .600  gram  is  heated  in  a  porcelain  crucible  with  potassium  cyanide  and 
three  grams  of  pure  cadmium.  When  the  metals  have  melted  to  an  alloy  the 
fusion  is  cooled,  and  the  button,  freed  from  adhering  cyanide^  Is  treated  with 
dilute  nitric  acid;  the  silver^  copper,  and  cadmium  dissolve  leaving  the  gold 
and  platinum.    The  sliver  In  solution  is  titrated  by  salt  as  above. 

For  the  assay  of  gold  bullion,  samples  are  cut  from  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  ingot  or  bar.  To  a  weight  of  .500  gr&m  is  added  enough  pure  silver  to 
make  a  ratio  of  two  of  silver  to  one  of  gold,  and  if  no  copper  be  already  con- 
tained, a  weight  of  .050  gram  of  pure  copper  which  has  the  effect  of  toughen- 
ing the  silver  button  and  insuring  smooth  edges  on  the  cornet;  the  whole  is 
wrapped  up  In  a  small  sheet  of  lead.  At  the  same  time  a  ^  proof  *  or '  wltneaa  ' 
is  made  up  from  pure  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  any  other  metals  contained  In 
the  bullion,  as  nearly  Identical  with  it  in  proportions  as  possible^  and  a  sheet 
of  lead.    The  two  are  cupelled  side  by  side  in  a  hot  muffle. 
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Tbe  bnttons  of  alloyed  gold,  silver  and  copper  are  flattened  nnder  a  hammer^ 
•mealedy  rolled  to  foil,  aKain  annealed,  and  colled  into  a  comet.  The  parting 
acid  is  fttlilc  of  about  1.27  sp.  gr.  in  which  the  comet  is  boiled  for  ten  mln- 
ntes;  the  ooatalner  may  be  a  test  tube,  porcelain  crnclble,  or  platinum 
cnp.  The  boiling  with  acid  is  repeated  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  silver 
and  copper^  and  th*  resldnal  gold  washed,  dried,  annealed  and  weighed. 
Usually  the  weight  of  the  gold  from  the  proof  is  slightly  higher,  sometimes 
lower,  than  the  original  weight,  and  the  assay  is  corrected  accordingly. 

Assay  by  the  Blowpipe — Pyrltology. 

Assays  accurate  enough  for  pro^;>ecling  and  the  exploitation  of  mines  may  be 
obtained  by  means  of  the  month  blowpipe.    The  process  is  essentially  a  repro- 
duction in  miniature  of  the  furnace  scorillcation  and  cupeilatlon. 
The  charges  for  the  blowpipe  assay  are  made  up  about  as  follows. 

A        B        C         D         B         IT 
Ore  (in  fine  powder) 100    .iclo    .100    .100    .100    .100 

Borax-glass 050    .050    .050    .050    .050    .100 

Sodium  carbonate  (anhydrous) 050    ....     ...• 

Buliur .•.•.•■••■••.•....•■.••..••••      ...a    ...«     ••••    .••.     .060    •  •  •  • 

Lead  O^powder) 500  l.OOO  1.500  1.000  1.000  1.000 

A  l8  suitable  for  pore  galenas  whose  gangue  is  not  highly  acid  or  basic;  B, 
for  general  ore  mixtures  not  highly  acid  or  basic;  C,  for  refractory  sulfides, 
arsenopyrite,  pyrite,  copper  sulfides,  and  ores  containing  much  copper ;  D, 
for  highly  siliceous  ores;  E,  for  ores  containing  much  iron;  and  F,  for  highly 
acid  or  basic  ores. 

1.  Melting  down.  The  charge  is  poured  into  a  cylinder  made  by  rolling  a  slip 
of  paper  around  a  pencil;  the  paper  may  be  impregnated  by  sodium  carbonate 
for  the  purpose  of  delaying  combustion  until  the  charge  has  melted  down. 
The  cylinder  is  put  into  a  deep  capsule  made  of  carbon,  the  capsule  resting  in 
the  end  of  a  light  holdelr.  Tt)e  paper  is  burned  in  the  oxidizing  flame  of  the 
blowpipe,  then  the  charge  heated  in  the  reducing  flame  until  the  slag  has  be- 
come homogeneous  and  the  lead  has  collected  to  one  mass.  The  silver  sulflde, 
snlfarsenide,  and  chloride  that  may  be  in  the  ore,  here  react  with  lead  forming 
e.^.,lead  sulflde  and  chloride,  and  arsenic  sulfide,  the  silver  alloying  with  lead. 

2.  The  fusion  is  allowed  to  cool  and  the  lead  button  detached.  If  the  lead 
is  dark  in  color  or  crystalline,  it  is  to  be  refined  by  melting  with  borax  in  the 
reducing  flame,  then  heating  in  the  oxidizing  flame  to  remove,  in  great  measure, 
the  sulfur  and  antimony. 

8.  The  lead  button  is  cleaned  from  borax  and  scorifled  in  a  thin  clay  cup  in 
the  oxidizing  flame.  The  oxidation  is  carried  so  far  that  only  a  small  lead 
button  remains. 

4.  A  cupel  is  prepared  by  ramming  finely  powdered  bone  ash  into  a  depression 
in  an  iron  disk.  The  button  is  heated  so  that  all  the  litharge  is  absorbed  in  the 
bone  ash,  until  the  brightening  takes  place  or  it  no  longer  reduces  in  size.* 

The  button  of  silver  flnally  obtained  is  too  small  for  weighing,  even  on  the 
assay  bala;:ce,  so  that  its  weight  is  deduced  from  its  macro -diameter,  it  having^ 
been  proved  that  the  volume  of  the  oblate  spheroids  of  gold  and  silver  of  this 
minnte  size  bear  practically  constant  ratios  to  the  volumes  of  spheres  of  the 
same  transverse  diameter.  The  measuring  is  done  on  an  ivory  plate  on  which 
have  been  drawn  two  flue  lines  AB  and  AC  diverging  at  such  an  angle  that  at  a 
distance  from  A  of  six  inches,  B  and  C  are  exactly  .04  inch  apart.  From  A  to 
BC  is  divided  into  100  equal  parts,  the  divisions  marked  with  the  corresponding 
weights  of  buttons.  The  button  to  be  measured  is  moved  up  and  down  between 
the  lines  until  at  some  one  division  they  are  tangential  to  its  circumference.f 

*  Grookes,  Select  Methods,  885. 

f  Chcm.  News,  15  «>281 ;  Joarn.  Amer.  Otaem.  Booy.  1901—208. 
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Gold  ores  may  be  tested  along  the  same  lines,  bnt  unless  very  rich,  must  first 
be  concentrated  by  washing  away  part  of  the  gangoe. 

The  blowpipe  assay  has  lUso  been  proposed  lor  ores  of  same  of  the  common 
metals.* 

OBIS  OF  THS  BASU  MBTAL6. 

The  principle  of  the  assay  of  the  ores  of  lead,  tin,  iron,  etc.,  is  simply  that  of 
reducing  the  metallic  compound  by  melting  the  ore  in  a  clay  crucible  with  some 
reducing  agent  and  a  suitable  flux,  including  a  desulfurizer  if  the  ore  be  a 
sulfide,  and  weighing  the  more  or  less  pure  metallic  button  produced.  It  is 
assumed,  of  course,  that  no  other  reducible  metallic  compound  than  the  one 
sought  is  present  in  a  weighable  amount.  The  results  are  generally  too  low 
owing  to  Tolatiliaation  of  the  reduced  metal  or  its  retention  in  the  slag,  though 
the  impurities  in  the  button  may  ofiset  these  losses  to  some  extent. 

The  so-called  ^  dry '  methods  for  the  base  metals  are  still  given  the  preference 
by  some  of  the  older  metallurgists,  one  reason  assigned  being  that  as  the 
methods  follow  to  some  extent  the  practice  of  smelting  and  refining,  the  results 
will  indicate  the  returns  that  may  be  expected  from  the  latter  when  carried  oo 
under  favorable  circumstances.  The  fallacy  of  this  position  appears  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  losses  in  the  ordinary  fire -assay  are  never  so  constant  as  in 
a  well  regulated  metallarglcal  process,  and  there  is  not  afforded  the  opportun- 
i^  for  comparing  the  merits  of  one  practice  against  another,  or  of  variations  in 
the  detail  of  the  routine  of  any  one.  And  so  while  the  time -honored  principles 
of  the  fire -assay  are  yet  almost  universally  retained  for  the  ores  of  gold  and 
silver  in  default  of  better  processes,  for  other  metals,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
*  wet  *  gravimetric  and  volumetric  methods  have  supplanted  the  <  dry  *  methods 
until  the  latter  possess  little  more  than  a  historical  interest. 

For  the  assay  of  Uad,  anttmon^y  bismuth  or  Unf  ores,  potassium  cyanide,  at 
once  a  reducer,  desulfurizer,  and  fiux  for  the  gangue,  is  the  most  satisfactory 
reagent;  others  are  mixtures  of  sodium  carbonate,  borax,  potassium  bitartrate, 
flour,  etc.,  with  the  addition  of  'iron  wire  where  the  ore  is  a  sulfide,  and  of 
hematite  or  cryolite  to  fix  the  silica  of  a  tin  ore.  A  layer  of  salt  covers  the 
charge.  The  closed  crucible  is  rapidly  heated  to  above  the  fusing  point  of  the 
metal  and  the  heat  maintained  until  the  reduction  is  supposed  to  be  complete 
and  the  slag  become  fluid  and  hemogeneons.  The  contents  of  the  crucible  are 
then  poured  out  into  a  mold,  or  the  crucible  is  cooled  and  broken  open,  and 
the  metallic  button  cleaned  from  slag  and  weighed. 

To  ores  of  iron  are  added  silica,  kaolin,  or  calcite  according  to  the  composi- 
tion and  acid  or  basic  nature  of  the  accompanying  minerals.  The  viscous 
slag  yielded  by  titanlferous  ores  is  best  thinned  by  fluorite.  The  ctiarge  is 
melted  in  a  clay  crucible  thickly  lined  with  a  carbonaceous  material  (brasque) 
to  remove  the  oxygen  from  the  iron  oxides.  After  luting  on  the  crucible  cover, 
the  crucible  is  exposed  to  the  highest  heat  of  the  furnace.  The  resulting  but- 
ton has  approximately  the  composition  of  cast  iron,  and  its  hardness,  tenacity, 
and  the  color  and  appearance  of  its  surface  and  fracture,  influenced  by  the 
various  impurities  present,  are  believed  to  foretell  the  quality  of  pig  iron  that 
the  ore  would  yield  if  smelted  in  a  blast  furnace. 

Copper  ores  (mainly  snlfldes,  sulfarsenides  and  carbonates)  are  flrst  roasted 
with  charcoal  to  bum  out  sulfur  and  arsenic,  assisted  by  an  admixture  with 
hematite,  then  with  ammonium  carbonate  to  decompose  cuprio  sulfate.  The 
roasted  ore  is  mixed  with  argol,  flour  and  sodium  carbonate,  or  a  similar  flax, 
and  the  charge  melted  and  poured  into  a  mold.  The  copper  button  is  gen- 
erally too  Impure  for  direct  weighing  and  must  be  reflned  by  melting  in  a  clay 


**  Fletcher,  Quantitative  Assaying  with  the  Blowpipe, 
T  School  of  Mines  Quart.  1892—868. 
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d\eh  with  bonz-glass.    The  results  of  the  assay  are  always  too  low  from  loss 
of  copper  in  the  slag. 

Nickel  ores  contain  snlfar,  arsenic,  cobalt,  copper.  Iron,  etc.  Since  nickel 
is  infusible  at  furnace  temperatures,  it  is  combined  with  arsenic  and  weighed 
as  nickel  arsenide  (NUAsi) ,  f  asible  at  a  bright  red  heat.  The  process  Is  to  roast 
the  ore,  first  alone,  then  with  charcoal,  and  finally  with  ammonium  carbonate. 
The  resulting  oxides  are  mixed  with  arsenic  and  a  reducing  fiax  and  melted  down, 
yielding  a  button  of  the  arsenides  of  nickel,  copper,  cobalt  and  iron.  The  button  Is 
scorified  with  borax-glass;  first  the  Iron  arsenide,  then  the  cobalt  arsenide  oxi- 
dises and  the  products  pass  Into  the  slag.  '  The  remaining  button  is  weighed ;  if 
there  was  no  copper  In  the  ore  it  is  nickel  arsenide  only,  from  which  the  nickel 
can  be  calculated,  but  if  the  ore  contained  copper,  the  button  is  a  mixture  of 
copper  and  nickel  arsenides.  In  this  case  It  is  melted  with  a  weighed  amount  of 
pure  gold,  and  scorified  with  lead  and  ammonium  sodium  phosphate,  all  the 
arsenic  and  nickel  oxidiziog  and  passing  into  the  slag.  The  remaining  button 
is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  gold  $  It  Is  weighed  and  the  weight  of  the  gold  deducted, 
giving  the  weight  of  copper.  The  copper  Is  calculated  to  copper  arsenide,  and 
knowing  the  weight  of  the  copper-nickel  arsenide,  the  nickel  arsenide  Is  found 
by  subtraction,  and  the  weight  of  the  nickel  calculated  therefrom. 

Native  pfotiiitini,  with  the  commonly  associated  minerals  and  metals — osmium, 
iridium,  etc.  —  Is  pulverized  and  sifted.  The  sif  tings  are  mostly  the  sand  of  the 
ore  with  a  part  of  the  metals  and  are  assayed  in  about  the  same  way  as  an  ore  of 
BUver,  beginning  with  a  crucible  fusion.  On  the  sieve  remain  most  of  the  metals 
ready  to  be  scorlflod  with  lead  and  cupelled,  the-platinum  metals,  like  gold,  alloy- 
ing with  lead  and  resisting  oxidization.  The  buttons  from  the  cupellations  are 
unfnsed,  spongy  masses,  containing  considerable  lead,  and  must  be  purified  in 
the  wet  way  or  by  re-cupeUation  with  a  weighed  amount  of  silver.  The 
buttons  are  then  dissolved  In  aqua  regla  and  the  platinum  metals  separated 
from  one  aAOther  by  fractional  precipitation  or  otherwise.* 

All  the  ores  of  mercury  are  decomposed  on  ignition  with  a  carbonaceous 
compound,  lime,  or  iron,  with  the  liberation  of  mercury.  The  ore  is  mixed 
with  one  of  the  above  and  heated  in  a  glass  retort  and  the  volatilized  mercury 
received  in  cold  water.  When  the  distillation  is  finished,  the  water  is  decanted, 
the  mercury  dried  on  filter  paper  and  weighed.  For  the  poorer  ores  It  is 
advised  to  extract  the  mercury  with  aqua  regla,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  distill 
the  residue.    Amalgams  and  fouled  mercury  are  distilled  without  any  addition. 

In  the  method  of  Eschkaf,  the  edge  of  a  deep  porcelain  crucible  Is  ground  to 
fit  tightly  against  the  under  side  of  a  shallow  gold  dish  of  slightly  greater 
diameter.  The  ore  is  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  clean  iron  filings, 
placed  In  the  crucible,  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  filings;  the  gold  dish 
is  weighed,  filled  with  cold  water  and  laid  on  the  crucible.  The  vapor  of 
the  mercury,  liberated  on  heating,  condenses  and  forms  an  amalgam  with  the 
gold.  The  dish  is  emptied,  rinsed  with  alcohol,  dried  at  a  low  heat  and  re- 
weighed  —  the  increase  is  mercury. 

The  available  sulfur  in  impure  native  thlon  or  in  pyrite  may  be  determined  by 
mixing  the  powdered  ore  with  sand  to  prevent  fusion,  and  subliming.  For  native 
sulfur  the  heat  need  only  be  moderate,  but  for  pyrite  should  be  considerably  higher. 

The  carbon  in  a  fuel  may  be  estimated  by  mixing  the  powdered  coal  with  a 
large  excess  of  lead  protoxide,  pouring  into  a  tube  of  refractory  glass,  and 
heating  to  above  the  melting  point  of  lead.  An  equivalent  of  lead  is  assumed 
to  be  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon ;  actually  the  method  is  only  a 
measure  of  aU  the  reducing  matter  in  the  sample. 

*  Orookes,  Select  Methods,  446. 

t  Tnna.  Amer.  Inst.  Mining  Bngra.  2S— 444. 
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ELECTROLYSIS. 

For  the  electrolytic  determiaatlon  of  a  metal,  a  carrent  of  electricft j  Is  passed 
through  an  aqoeoos  solatlon  of  a  combination  of  the  metal  with  a  suitable 
acid  radical,  by  means  of  electrodes^  nsnally  of  platinum.  When  the  condi- 
tions of  carrent  strength,  character  of  the  electrolyte,  superficial  area  of  the 
electrodes,  and  temperature  of  the  solatlon  are  within  certain  limits,  the  metal, 
slowly  bat  completely,  deposits  on  the  cathode  as  a  film  closely  adherent  to 
the  electrode.  The  Increase  In  weight  of  the  cathode  Is  that  of  the  metal 
deposited  thereon. 

The  theory  of  electrolysis  propounded  by  Grotthus  In  1805  asserted  that  the 
radicals  of  the  metallic  compound  are  oppositely  electrified,  and  during  the 
passage  of  the  current  arrange  themselves  In  lines  with  their  similar  ends  In 
one  direction,  and  are  then  disrupt  by  the  electrical  attraction  of  the  elec- 
trodes. This  simple  hypothesis  assumed  the  Integrity  of  all  the  molecules 
and  their  symmetrical  arrangement;  It  Is  no  longer  held. 

Of  modem  theories  and  their  variations  no  one  can  be  said  to  be  unassailable 
or  to  have  gained  entire  acquiescence.*  One  of  these  Is  Bubstantlally  as 
follows. 

When  an  electrolyte  (a  compound  that  conducts  electricity)  Is  dissolved  In 
water  It  separates  Into  Ions  more  or  less  completely  according  to  Its  nature 
and  the  concentration  of  the  solution.  These  Ions,  equal  In  number,  are 
charged  with  like  amounts  of  electricity,  the  cathlons  (metals)  with  positive, 
and  the  anions  with  negative.  Under  the  Influence  of  the  electric  current  equal 
quantities  of  positive  and  negative  electricity  leave  the  solution,  and  thecathlon 
Ions,  bereft  of  their  electric  charges,  unite  to  form  molecules;  similarly  an 
equal  number  of  anion  Ions  unite  to  form  molecules.  Moreover  there  Is  an 
actual  migration  or  travel  of  the  Ions  toward  their  respective  electrodes,  the 
cathlons  toward  the  cathode  (negative  electrode)  and  the  anions  toward  the 
anode  (positive  electrode). 

Under  the  influence  of  the  current  the  electrolyte  may  undergo  one  of  three 
chaages.f 

U  The  Ions  may  be  transformed  Into  others  charged  with  different  amoants 
of  electricity  to  those  formerly  held,  effecting  under  suitable  conditions,  the 
phenomena  commonly  known  an  oxidation  and  reduction.  Thas^  a  mercuric 
salt  Is  changed  to  a  mercurous,  and  a  ferrous  to  a  ferric  salt. 

2.  The  anode  being  of  the  same  ozldlzable  metal  as  that  of  the  electrolyte, 
the  cathlons  Integrate  at  the  cathode,  while  the  anions  do  not  leave  the  Ionic 
condition  for  the  reason  that  an  eqaal  weight  of  the  anode  to  that  of  the 
molecularized  cathlons  passes  Into  solution  as  cathlons,  In  this  manner  pre- 
serving the  electrical  balance  of  the  system.  As  an  example,  witness  the 
process  of  electrotyplog,  the  electrolyte  a  saturated  acidified  solution  of  copper 
sulfate,  the^thode  of  graphite  and  the  anode  of  sheet  copper;  while  the  cur- 
rent passes,  metallic  copper  Is  deposited  on  the  cathode,  but  simultaneously 
an  exactly  eqaal  weight  of  copper  leaves  the  anode  becoming  copper  Ions. 


•  Meyer,  Modern  Ttaeortee  of  Okiemlstry,  646  el  teg. 
t  Jonrn.  FrankUn  Inst.  1901-aoi. 
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8.  Where  the  anode  Is  a  platinoid  metal,  graphite,  or  the  like,  It  does  not 
dissolve  as  In  (2),  but  both  cathlons  and  anions  become  molecnlar,  the  former 
depositing  on  the  cathode,  and  the  latter  either  escaping  as  a  gas  at  the  anode 
or  reacting  with  the  solvent;  thas  capric  sulfate  — 

Cn804  +  CaS04  +  2HjO  =  Ca2  +  2H2SO4  +  0%. 

The  possibility  of  preciplttfiing  a  metal  from  its  solution  Is  a  matter  gOT- 
erned  by  the  difference  of  electric  potential  between  the  metal  and  Its  possible 
electrolytes,  and  the  density  of  current  that  Is  available.  To  a  certain  extent 
the  density  must  be  Increased  in  proportion  to  the  place  of  the  metal  in  the 
electro- chemical  series,  the  most  positive,  potassium,  and  several  following 
requiring  a  current  far  beyond  that  ordinarily  at  the  command  of  the  chemlnt. 
In  general,  when  the  current  density  reaches  a  limit  sufficient  under  the  con- 
ditions of  the  experiment  to  electrolyze  the  solvent,  hydrogen,  and  not  the 
metal,  appears  at  the  cathode. 


The  source  of  electricity  may  be  either  a  galvanic  battery,  a  thermopile,  a 
dynamo,  or  a  storage  battery.  Until  recent  years  the  first  named  was  Invarl* 
ably  employed.  It  having  the  advantages  of  portability  and  low  first  cost. 

For  electrolytic  work  a  choice  of  several  forms  of  battery  Is  allowed.  All 
are  constituted  of  two  plates  of  dissimilar  metals,  or  a  metal  and  carbon,  im- 
mersed In  a  suitable  electrolyte.  In  some  forms  both  plates  are  In  one  solu- 
tlon,  In  others  there  are  two  solutions,  one  plate  In  each,  separated  by  a 
porous  diaphragm,  usually  an  uuglazed  clay  cup.  Elements  with  but  one 
hqald  are  liable  to  weakening  by  polarization — the  initiation  of  a  potential 
difference  In  the  opposite  direction  from  that  of  the  normal  current,  due  to  the 
collection  of  hydrogen  on  the  surface  of  the  negative  pole. 

In  trade  parlance  batteries  are  classified  as  '*  open -circuit"  and  "  closed - 
circuit."  The  former  are  designed  for  such  purposes  as  exact  but  a  momen- 
tary or  intermittent  current,  and  If  kept  in  excitation  for  a  much  longer 
period,  rapidly  weaken  or  'ran  down.'  The  latter  furnish  a  less  Intense 
though  more  constant  current  for  many  hour^  or  days  without  recharging  with 
fresh  solutions,  and  are  more  suitable  for  electrolytic  work. 

The  exciting  fluid  (or  fluids)  of  every  battery  is  so  chosen  as  to  exert 
practically  no  chemical  action  on  the  plates  until  the  wires  leading  from 
them  are  brought  into  contact,  directly  or  through  a  solution  that  Is  a  con  - 
ductor.  While  this  contact  is  maintained  the  circuit  is  said  to  be  '  closed.' 
The  chemical  action  that  generates  the  current  is  the  dissolution  of  the  elec- 
tro-positive plate  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  the  gas  being  either  liberated 
at  the  surface  of  the  plate  or  reacting  with  the  solution.  The  varieties 
most  in  use  are  — 

1.  The  Danlell  cell.  A  bar  of  zinc  whose  surface  has  been  converted  to  a 
zinc  mercury  alloy  by  amalgamation.  Is  held  in  a  porous  clay  cup;  outside  the 
cnp  U  a  cylinder  of  sheet  copper,  the  whole  contained  In  a  glass  jar.  The 
porous  cup  is  flUed  with  dilute  sulfuric  acid,  and  the  glass  jar  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  copper  sulfate.  As  the  zinc  plate  is  coated  with  zinc- amalgam  It  Is 
not  acted  on  by  the  sulfuric  acid  until  the  circuit  Is  closed.  Copper  wires, 
attached  by  soldering  or  screw-clamps  to  the  plates,  lead  to  the  electrodes, 
from  the  zinc  to  the  cathode  and  from  the  copper  to  the  anode.  A  cell  of 
one-gallon  capacity  produces   a  very  constant  current  of   about  1.079  volts. 

The  above  has  been  superseded  by  modiflcations  known  as  the  *'  Gravity  ", 
"  Hill ",  '^  Callaud  ",  etc.,  in  which  the  porous  cup  is  dispensed  with.  A  zinc 
disk  hangs  horizontally  near  the  top  of  the  glass  jar;  a  copper  plate  or  rosette 
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rests  on  the  bottom  and  Is  covered  with  crystals  of  copper  snlfafee.  The 
jar  Is  filled  with  water,  and  after  standing  for  some  hoars,  the  circolt  being 
closed,  the  liquid  separates  into  two  layers,  a  aatorated  solution  of  oopper 
sulfate  below,  and  a  (specifically  Ughter)  dilute  solution  of  zinc  sulfate  above. 
When  in  operation  the  copper  of  the  copper  sulfate  1b  deposited  on  the 
copper  plate^  while  the  sulfuryl  dissolves  an  .equivalent  of  sine  from  the 
zinc  plate.  The  copper  sulfate  Is  removed  from  time  to  time  as  it  becomes 
exhausted. 

2.  Bunaen's  cell.  Inside  the  porous  cup  is  a  rod  made  of  dense  carbon  (gas- 
coke)  in  concentrated  nitric  acid;  outside  Is  an  amalgamated  zinc  cylinder  in 
dilute  sulfuric  acid.  More  powerful  than  the  Daulell,  it  has  the  drawbacks  of 
giving  off  irrltetlng  fumes  from  the  redaction  of  the  nitric  acid  by  hydrogen, 
and  of  early  polarization.  A  modification  called  the  "  electropion  '*  has  the 
same  elements  but  different  exciting  fluids,  namely,  chromic  and  sulfuric  acids 
In  the  porous  Jar  and  water  in  the  outer  Jar;  the  zinc  need  not  be  amalgamated. 

8.  Smee*s  cell  Is  a  single  fluid  battery  formed  of  two  plates  of  amalgamated 
zinc  and  between  them  a  plate  of  platinum  or  platinized  silver.  The  fluid  Is 
dilute  sulfuric  acid.  It  furnishes  a  fairly  constant  current  of  .66  volts  for 
several  hours. 

4  The  Bdison-Lelande  is  a  popular  lype  for  electrolysis,  having  the  advan* 
tage  of  a  solid  depolarizing  element.  The  elemente  are  zinc  and  copper  oxide 
in  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potash  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
paraffin  oil  to  prevent  entrance  of  carbon  dioxide  and  aqueous  vapor.  The 
electromotive  force  is  about  one  volt  and  the  internal  resistence  about  .8  ohm 
for  polar  surfaces  four  Inches  square  at  a  distance  of  1.6  inch.  The  capacity 
is  from  800  to  600  ampere-hours. 

For  occasional  determinations  of  copper,  nickel,  ete.,  the  electropion  la  per- 
haps  the  most  convenient,  and  for  routine  work,  two  or  three  Edison -Lelande 
cells  or  three  to  six  gravity  cells,  connected  to  suit  the  work  in  hand. 

A  storage  battery  or  accumulator  has  two  plates  of  lead  in  dilute  sulfuric  acid; 
when  a  current  from  a  battery  or  dynamo  is  passed  for  a  time  through  the  couple 
the  surface  of  one  plate  is  changed  from  metellic  lead  ultimately  to  the  bin- 
oxide.  Succeeding  tbls  transformation,  the  cell  Is  at  such  a  potential  as  to 
generate  a  nearly  constant  current  for  many  hoars,  the  blnoxlde  gradually  pass- 
ing to  the  state  of  sulfate.  Smith  states  that  he  Is  able  to  secure  a  more  con* 
stantand  controllable  current  from  a  Jullen  pile  than  from  any  other  source. 

Thermo-electric  piles  are  built  up  of  a  number  of  bars  of  an  alloy,  such  as 
zinc- antimony,  and  Iron,  the  two  soldered  together  at  one  extremity.  A 
number  of  these  couples  are  grouped  radially  around  a  Bunsen  burner  whose 
heat  generates  a  weak  constent  current.  All  are  liable  to  derangement  and  are 
difficult  to  repair.  The  most  practical  form  Is  said  to  be  that  designed  by  Oul- 
cher*  which  Is  equivalent  to  two  large  Bunsen  cells;  the  electromotive  force  Is 
four  volts,  the  current  strength  three  amperes,  and  the  Internal  resistance  .66 
ohm.    The  consumption  of  gas  Is  about  six  cubic  feet  per  hour. 

Small  dynamos  suitably  wound  can  now  be  purchased,  and  generate  a  con- 
stant and  easily  regulated  current.  They  are  suitable  in  places  where  a  large 
number  of  determinations  are  m^de  periodically  and  motive  power  Is  available. 

Through  the  extension  of  electric  lighting  during  recent  years  many  have  the 
opportunity  to  use  the  current  from  an  incandescent  light  socket.  Since  the 
voltage  is  far  too  great  for  the  purpose,  a  suitable  resistance  is  interposed^ 
easiest  by  means  of  a  number  of  Incandescent  bulbs.f 


*  BUIlman,BnglneerlngOh6nil8try,  7. 
t  Jonrn.  Anal.  AppL  Chem.  1888—189. 
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The  Standards  of  measuremeDt  of  the  electric  carrent,  omitting  those  in  less 
Ireqaent  nse,  are^  according  to  the  common  system: 

The  ampere^  the  unit  of  current  strength,  represented  by  the  unvarying  cor- 
rent  that  will  dissociate  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  under  certain  speciflca- 
tioDS,  with  the  deposition  of  .06708  gram  of  silver  per  miunte,  or  of  copper 
salfate,  depositing  .01969  gram  of  copper  per  minute.  An  ampere  also  disso- 
ciates dilute  sulfuric  acid  with  the  evolution  of  10.486  Co.  of  oxy-hydrogen  gas 
per  minute  measured  under  normal  conditions;  and  the  volume  of  these  gasea 
liberated  by  a  given  carrent  times  .0958  gives  the  strength  of  the  current  in 
amperes. 

The  voU  is  the  unit  of  potential  difference,  electromotive  force,  or  ten* 
slOQ.  It  is  a  force  so  great  that  when  steadily  applied  to  a  conductor 
whose  total  resistance  is  one  ohm  will  cause  a  current  of  one  ampere 
to  flow.  It  Is  represented  by  1000/1484  of  the  electromotive  force  of  Clark's 
standard  roltaic  cell  at  a  temperature  of  15  ^ . 

The  ohm  is  the-imlt  of  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  current  and  is  equiv- 
alent to  that  of  a  column  of  mercury  at  zero  Cent,  one  square  millimeter  In 
cross  section  and  1.068  meters  long.  The  Siemens'  unit,  frequently  used  to 
express  the  resistance  of  solutions  and  of  batteries,  is  the  resistance  of  a  column 
of  mercury  100  Cm.  long  and  one  square  Mm.  In  section,  at  zero  Cent.  The  reclp  • 
rocal  of  the  ohm  is  the  unit  of  conductivity. 

The  unit  of  current  is  the  coulomb,  the  quantity  of  electricity  transferred  by 
a  current  of  one  ampere  In  one  second. 

The  density  of  a  carrent  signifies  the  quantity  of  electricity  per  square  deci- 
meter of  electrode,  and  is  found  by  dividing  the  current  strength  by  the  surface 
of  the  electrode  Immersed  in  the  electrolyte. 

The  description  of  the  current  suitable  for  an  electrolytic  determination 
should  specify  the  ampere  units  per  square  centimeter  of  cathode  surface  and 
the  units  of  voltage.* 

Practically,  electrolytic  determinations  in  the  laboratory  are  restricted  to  the 
deposition  of  metals  from  aqueous  solutions.  To  secure  the  deposit  of  a 
compact,  tenacious  film  suitable  for  weighing,  and  in  a  reasonable  time,  the 
amperage  and  voltage  of  the  current  employed  for  each  electrolyte  must  be  ad  - 
justed  within  certain  specific  limits.  A  specific  minimum  voltage  is  required  for 
every  electrolyte,  while  the  amperage  determines  the  character  of  the  deposit, 
and  if  the  two  are  not  in  the  proper  relation,  the  deposition  may  be  Incom- 
plete or  tardy,  or  the  film  brittle,  sandy,  or  spongy  from  occluded  gas.  The 
proper  current  for  each  metal  is  found  by  experiment;  In  general,  copper,  cad- 
mium, bismuth,  etc.,  need  only  currents  of  low  potential,  while  IroUj  nickel, 
zinc,  etc.,  are  more  resisting. 

The  formula  for  calculating  the  current  pressure  required  for  the  decom- 

position  of  an  electrolyte  is  Z  =  —     aaofiT    '  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  decomposition 

pressure  in  volts;  w  the  thermal  modulus  expressed  as  the  gram- calories  set 
free  in  the  formation  of  the  chemical  compound  referred  to  one  gram  of 
hydrogen  as  a  unit;  and  n,  the  number  of  valencies  dissolved  by  the  current. 
For  example,  cadmium  sulfate  is  decomposed  to  cadmium,  oxygen  and  sulfur 

89500 

trloxlde,  CdS04  »  Cd.O.SOs;  n  b  2,  and  to  as  89500,  hence  Z  »  ^^^^  = 

1.9  volts.  In  electrolytic  determinations  the  pressure  does  not  usually  exceed 
four  volts. 


•  Chem.  Newi>  1801— ^—SS. 
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Tte  >mpw«g»  ^yt  Any  gtTen  type  of  battery  Is  Increased  by  enlarging  the  sar- 
face  of  the  elements,  which  may  be  done  either  by  increasing  the  size  of  the 
cell  or  by  connecting  two  or  more  cells  in  *  parallel  *  or  '  multiple  arc,*  that  is, 
by  Joining  the  connecting  wires  of  all  the  negative  poles  and  of  all  the  positive 
poles  together.  To  raise  the  voltage  (independent  of  the  size  of  any  given  bat- 
tery) the  cells  are  connected  ^  in  serieS|'  that  is,  the  positive  pole  of  one  cell 
with  the  negative  pole  of  the  cell  adjoining;  or  a  more  powerfol  type 
of  battery  is  substituted.  Other  combinations  may  be  arranged  by  con- 
necting the  cells  partly  in  parallel  and  partly  in  series,  this  arrangemeDt 
being  designated  as  *  moltiple  series.'  High  amperage  is  indicated  when  large 
weights  of  metal  are  to  be  deposited;  high  voltage  when  an  electrolyte  is  dlf- 
flcnlt  of  decomposition. 

Let  6  represent  the  electromotive  force  of  a  given  cell ;  r,  the  internal  resist- 
ance to  the  current;  and  n,  the  number  of  cells  of  the  battery.  Then  for  a 
battery  of  n  cells  arranged  in  parallel^  the  electromotive  force  would  be  e  and 

r 
the  Internal  resistance  — .    On  the  other  hand,  if  the  cells  are  joined  in  series, 

the  electromotive  force  is  11,6,  and  the  internal  resistance  n»r.    If  arranged 

in  multiple  series,  each  group  of  a  elements  in  parallel  has  an  electromotive 

r 
force  of  e  and  Internal  resistance  of  -zr  ;  so  that  in  a  collection  of  n  such 

groups,  the  electromotive  force  is  n,e,  and  the  internal  resistance  is       *    . 

The  adjustment  of  a  current  to  suit  a  particular  electrolyte  may  be  done  by 
reducing  one  more  powerful.  A  substitute  for  the  ordinary  resistance  board 
is  simply  a  long  iron  or  nickel  wire  of  small  diameter  stretched  zigzag  across  a 
board.  One  end  of  the  wire  is  connected  to  the  cathode,  and  a  brass  clip  to 
the  zinc  pole  of  the  battery.  The  clip  may  be  fixed  at  any  point  on  the  wire, 
thus  introducing  the  desired  resistance.  Another  plan  is  to  fill  a  large  glass 
tube  with  a  saturated  solution  of  zinc  sulfate;  each  end  of  the  tube  is  closed 
by  a  cork  through  which  passes  a  metallic  rod  having  a  metallic  plate  fixed 
transversely  to  Its  Inner  end.  In  proportion  to  the  distance  apart  of  the  disks 
is  the  resistance  increased. 

The  current  is  measured  in  the  usual  way  by  the  ammeter  and  voltmeter,  or 
by  measuring  the  volume  of  oxy-hydrogen  gas  liberated  when  the  current  is 
passed  through  dilute  sulfuric  acid.  In  ail  cases  the  electrolytic  solution 
should  be  included  In  the  circuit. 


For  electrodes  a  material  is  used  that  is  a  good  conductor  of  electricity  and 
is  not  acted  on  by  the  electrolyte  or  associates  In  the  solution.  As  a  cathode 
mercury  allows  the  deposition  of  certain  metals  by  restraining  ionic  hydrogen 
from  becoming  molecular  as  it  would  do  on  the  surface  of  a  solid  electrode. 
Dense  carbon  and  graphite  have  been  advised  for  some  electrolytic  separa- 
tions. But  practically,  smooth  sheet  platinum  Is  almost  without  exception 
made  the  medium  for  both  the  cathode  and  anode,  it  being  a  fairly  good  con- 
ductor and  can  be  cleaned  from  deposits  by  suitable  acids.  Previous  to  the 
deposition  of  gold  or  platinum,  a  thin  film  of  silyer  is  deposited  on  the  cathode 
In  order  that  aqua  regla  may  be  used  for  dissolving  the  gold  or  platinum  de- 
posit and  not  attack  the  platinum  of  the  cathode. 

The  form  of  the  electrodes  depends  somewhat  on  the  concentration  of  the 
electrolytic  solution  and  the  nature  of  the  metal  to  be  deposited; 
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1.  Tbe  cathode  may  be  a  platlnam  dish  of  a  suitable  capacity  to  contain  the 
solationi  resting  on  a  coll  of  bright  copper  wire  connected  to  tbe  zinc  of  the 
battery.  The  anode  is  a  circnlar  platlnam  plate  of  say  half  the  diameter  of 
the  dishy  to  whose  center  is  welded  a  thicic  platlnam  wire.  The  plate  is  sns- 
pended  a  little  above  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  Daring  the  deposftloa  a  stream 
of  babbles  arises  from  the  anode^  bat  they  are  indlTidnally  so  small  that  there 
is  no  loss  by  projection  of  drops  if  the  dish  is  fairly  broad.  Objections  to  this 
arrangement  are  toat  any  solid  matter  separating  from  the  eolation  daring 
electrolysis,  or  dast  that  may  enter,  falltf  to  the  bottom  and  is  inclosed  in  the 
deposit  and  weighed  with  It,  and  that  there  Is  greater  evaporation  from  a  dish 
than  from  a  taller  and  narrower  vessel  and  conseqoently  a  wider  ring  of  the 
deposit  exposed  to  <»idation  by  the  air.  In  the  case  of  metals  whose  perox- 
ides are  condactors  and  deposit  on  the  anode,  the  plate  Is  made  the  cathode  and 
tbe  dish  the  anode. 

8.  Two  platlnam  cracibles  or  dishes  may  form  the  electrodes,  the  smaller 
being  suspended  within  the  larger  and  at  each  a  distance  from  it  as  will 
accommodate  the  solution.  The  gas-bubbles  arising  from  the  anode,  which 
may  be  either  the  inner  or  outer  vessel  as  is  most  suitable,  tend  to  keep  the 
solution  homogeneous.  Electric  connections  are  made  to  the  oater  crucible 
by  coiling  copper  wire  around  it,  and  to  the  inner  by  a  tightly  fitting  cork 
through  which  is  passed  a  copper  wire  terminating  in  a  flat  coil  at  the  bottom. 

8.  The  anode  is  a  small  open  cylinder  of  platlnam  foil,  the  cathode  a  larger 
cylinder,  both  welded  to  heavy  platinum  wires,  Fig.  141.  The  cylinders  may 
be  either  partly  or  wholly  immersed  In  the  eolation.  A  narrow  longitudinal 
slit  in  each  allows  a  better  opportunity  for  the  continual  mixing  of  the  solution 
daring  the  electrolysis. 

4.  The  cathode  is  a  truncated  cone  of  sheet  platinum,  wither  without  perfo- 
lations  in  ttle  sides,  the  anode  a  conical  coil  of  platinum  wire  hung  within 
the  cathode. 

Whichever  form  be  adopted,  it  is  essential  that  evaporation  be  prevented  as 
far  as  possible  (to  avoid  exposing  the  edge  of  the  deposit  to  the  air),  and  that 
the  surface  of  the  cathode  have  so  great  aii  area  that  the  metal  Is  deposited  in 
a  thin  film  only. 

Supports  for  the  electrodes  or  their  suspensions  should  afford  an  amply 
large  surface  of  contact  with  the  leading  wires  from  the  battery  and  also  allow 
them  to  be  easily  and  quickly  disconnected.  Where  one  current  is  used  for  the 
simultaneoQs  precipitation  of  a  number  of  like  electrolytes,  the  cathode  of  one 
solution  is  connected  to  the  anode  of  the  one  next  adjoining,  and  the  terminal 
wires  to  the  battery. 


As  a  rule  an  electrolysis  proceeds  normally  when  the  solution  is  -at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  laboratory,  though  there  are  a  number  that  require  that  the  solu- 
tion l>e  maintained  near  the  boiling  point  — actual  boiling  is  apt  to  loosen  the 
deposit  from  the  cathode.  Tbe  conductivity  of  a  solution  generally  increases 
with  a  rise  of  temperature;  thus,  in  electrolyzing  a  solution  of  gold  potassium 
cyaoide,  the  cathode  a  platinum  dish  standing  near  a  window  in  cold  weather, 
the  gold  was  deposited  incompletely  and  only  on  the  side  of  the  dish  farthest 
from  the  window.    Yet  some  metals  separate  completely  only  in  the  eold.* 

The  concentration  of  the  metal  in  a  solution  can  usually  vary  within  wide 
limits  without  impairing  the  condition  of  the  deposit.    A  fair  concentration  Is 

*  Joarn.  Anal.  Ohem.  18K— 613. 
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one  gram  of  metal  in  200  Cc.  of  liquid.  The  weight  of  metal  that  can  be  de- 
posited depends  on  the  area  of  the  cathode,  as  too  thick  a  deposit  is  apt  to  be 
rongh  and  less  adherent  than  a  thin  iilm. 

To  the  mle  that  the  electrolyte  shall  be  in  a  clear  solution  for  deposition 
there  are  a  few  exceptions,  namely  where  the  electrolyte  may  be  in  the  form 
of  powder  gradnally  dissoiyiog  as  the  current  passes  and  the  metal  precipitates. 

The  presence  in  the  solution  of  the  electrolyte  of  other  inorganic  compounds 
that  are  not  decomposed  by  a  current  of  the  strength  employed,  has,  as  a  mle,  no 
interfering  effect.  Certain  organic  bodies,  however,  may  hinder  or  preyent  the 
deposition  of  a  metal  or  modify  the  usual  behavior;  for  example,  the  copper 
commonly  present  in  oil  of  cajnpet  appears  on  the  positive  pole  as  copper  oxide 
when  the  oil  is  mixed  with  water  and  electrolysed. 

Of  the  different  radicals  with  which  a  given  metal  may  be  combined,  the  most 
suitable  are  those  which  require  but  a  moderate  current  for  decomposition  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  With  some  exceptions  the  simple  salts  of  the  metals 
are  not  well  adapted  for  electrolysis,  as  a  moderate  current  precipitates  them 
but  slowly  or  not  at  all.  The  deposition  proceeds  more  rapidly  and  regularly 
with  double  salts,  the  consort  an  alkali  metal.  To  change  a  simple  to  a 
double  salt  it  is  usually  sufficient  to  add  an  excess  of  the  proper  alkali  salt  to 
the  solution. 

Following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  forms  of  combination  most  suitable  for  elec- 
trolytic deposition.  Some  metals  can  be  thrown  down  with  equal  success  from 
any  of  several  combinations,  others  from  but  one  or  two.  Special  conditions 
not  mentioned  here  must  be  observed  for  many  depositions. 

1.  Comparatively  few  metals  can  be  precipitated  satisfactorily  from  combina- 
tions with  an  Inorganic  acid,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  though  the  soln> 
tion  be  neutral  at  the  beginning,  yet  as  the  electrolyte  is  decomposed  by  the 
current  the  free  acid  increases.  The  nitrates  of  copper,  silver  and  mercury  are 
decomposed  satisfactorily  provided  but  little  free  nitric  acid  be  in  the  solution; 
in  neutral  solutions  free  from  organic  matter,  the  peroxides  of  lead,  thallium, 
and  manganese  form  on  the  anode ;  bismuth,  silver  and  copper  can  be  precipi- 
tated from  sulfuric  solutions;  while  hydrochloric  acid  is  unfitted  for  metals 
other  than  tin,  platinum  and  palladium. 

2.  Most  of  the  metals  are  readily  deposited  when  combined  as  double  salts 
with  the  tartrates,  acetates,  oxalates,  or  formates  of  alkali  metals.  Those  that 
can  be  combined  with  ammonium  oxalate  are  the  members  of  the  zinc  and  cop- 
per groups,  and  some  of  the  platinum  group.  Metallic  oxalates  are  broken  up 
by  the  current  to  the  metal  and  carbon  dioxide,  or  in  the  case  of  the  more  elec^ 
tropositive  metals,  into  hydrogen  and  hydrocarbonate  of  the  metal*  For  man- 
ganese  potassium  oxalate,  the  manganese  separates  as  peroxide  on  the  anode. 

Iron  with  ammonium  tartrate;  zinc,  cadmium,  and  uranium  (the  latter  sep- 
arating as  peroxide)  with  sodium  acetate  and  acetic  acid;  and  zinc  as  formate, 
yield  readily  to  the  current.  The  decomposition  products  of  these  radicals  are 
generally  quite  complex. 

Some  radicals  or  the  excess  of  an  organic  salt  have  a  specific  influence  toward 
protecting  the  metal  from  oxidation  during  deposition. 

8.  The  double  alkali  cyanides  of  the  copper,  zinc,  and  antimony  groups 
(except  arsenic)  readily  separate  under  comparatively  weak  currents.  (The 
cyanides  of  sodium  and  gold  or  silver  are  largely  employed  in  electro-plating.) 
The  double  sulfocyanldes  of  the  iron  group  have  much  the  same  characteristics 
as  those  of  the  cyanides. 

4.  The  double  alkali  sulfides  of  gold,  antimony  and  mercury  (soluble  in 
potassium  sulfide),  and  the  sulfo-salts  of  aotimony  and  tin  are  decomposed  by 
a  current  of  adequate  strength. 
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6.  A  namber  of  the  metals  may  be  combined  with  alkali  phosphates ;  these 
are  cadmiam,  bismuth,  tin,  the  manganese  group,  and  some  of  the  platinum 
group.  Brand*  advises  the  combination  with  sodium  pyrophosphate  In  con- 
junction  with  ammonium  carbonate  for  various  metals.  He  also  states  that 
such  double  salts  of  the  metals  as  form  peroxides  behave  electroly tically  differ- 
ent from  the  salts  hitherto  examined. 

6.  Members  of  the  silver  and  zinc  groups  are  precipitated  from  ammoniacal 
solutions  of  their  double  ammonium  sulfates. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  above  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  combina- 
tion of  the  metal  is  with  a  comparatively  weak  radical. 


The  time  required  for  a  complete  deposition  ranges  from  two  or  three  to 
twelve  hoors  or  more,  according  to  the  concentration  and  character  of  the 
electrolyte,  the  power  of  the  battery,  temperature,  etc.  Usually  in  an  assay  no 
barm  results  from  a  longer  transmission  of  the  current  provided  that  it  be  un-  ^ 
interrupted,  and  the  circuit  may  be  closed  In  the  evening  and  allowed  to  con- 
tinue over  night  it  convenient. 

The  precipitation,  as  a  rule,  is  more  complete  than  that  afforded  by  other 
gravimetric  methods,  yet  it  is  seldom  that  when  a  delicate  test  Is  applied  to  the 
residual  liquid,  traces  of  the  metal  will  not  be  shown.  Where  the  most  accu- 
rate results  are  aimed  at,  the  liquid  should  be  concentrated  and  the  remaining 
metal  determined,  colorlmetrically  where  possible. 

That  the  metal  has  separated  up  to  the  limit  required  may  be  assured  by  ap- 
plying any  one  of  the  delicate  qualitative  tests  for  the  metal  to  a  few  drops  of  the 
solution,  premising  that  the  solvent  is  not  of  a  nature  to  interfere  with  the  reac- 
tion. Of  a  few  metals  the  fading  of  the  color  of  the  solution  marks  the  abstraction 
of  the  metal.  Or  if  the  solution  is  diluted  somewhat  without  Interrupting  the  cur- 
rent, so  that  an  uncoated  surface  of  platinum  be  brought  into  it,  the  non- 
appearance of  a  deposit  within  the  space  of  an  hour  or  so  is  proof  that  only 
a  negligible  quantity  remains ;  but  with  metals  of  nearly  the  color  of  platinum 
the  formation  of  a  slight  deposit  Is  difficult  to  detect.  In  any  eyent  the  entire 
solution  should  be  tested  after  the  removal  of  the  electrodes. 

In  most  cases  when  the  electrolysis  is  finished,  the  cathode  may  be  withdrawn, 
rinsed  by  quick  immersion  in  a  beaker  of  water,  dried  and  weighed.  But  if  the 
original  solvent,  or  that  formed  by  the  electrolysis,  is  of  a  nature  to  readily  act 
on  the  deposit,  a  slight  re- solution  might  take  place  however  expeditiously  « 
the  rinsing  was  done,  and  the  current  must  not  be  stopped  until  the  solvent  is 
displaced  by  water»  Here  the  liquid  Is  drawn  off  by  a  small  glass  syphon  reach- 
ing to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  at  the  same  time  pouring  in  water,  carefully 
to  prevent  much  mixing.    The  cathode  is  then  disconnected  and  rinsed  as  before. 

Ordinarily  the  metal  may  be  dried  at  a  temperature  of  100  o  or  below,  though 
some  prefer  to  rinse  with  strong  alcohol  and  after  draining  for  a  moment,  to 
light  and  allow  to  bum  out,  leaving  the  cathode  ready  for  weighing.  Others 
would  follow  the  alcohol  with  ether  and  allow  spontaneous  drying. 

As  the  weight  of  the  deposit  is  learned  from  the  increase  in  weight  of  the  I 

cathode  it  is  best  to  heat  the  latter  to  redness  before  the  original  weighing  to  | 

burn  off  adhering  organic  matter,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  particles  of  the 
platinum  wire  are  not  detached  by  friction  of  the  binding -screw  connecting  i 

with  the  wire  from  the  battery.    A  few  metals  readily  oxidize  with  increase  of 


*  Chem.  Mews,  1S90-1-8. 
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weight  OD  exposure  to  the  air  aod  must  be  protected  as  far  as  possible  — 
thallium,  for  example,  oxidizes  so  easily  that  a  method  has  been  deyised  by 
Neumann  in  which  a  special  apparatus  is  provided  for  dissolving  the  deposit  In 
hydrochloric  acid  without  exposure  to  the  air,  calculating  the  weight  of  the 
thallium  from  the  volume  of  hydrogen  evolved. 

Wherever  the  deposit  is  to  be  weighed  directly  it  Is  highly  important  that  it 
should  form  in  a  dense  and  closely  adhering  film.  In  this  shape  oxidation 
occurs  to  a  less  extent,  if  at  all,  than  if  it  were  loose  and  spongy.  Moreover  it 
is  more  easily  cleansed  from  the  adhering  solution,  and  there  is  not  the  danger 
from  mechanical  loss  Incident  to  one  granular  or  flalcy.  This  condition  is  to  be 
secured  by  a  proper  regulation  of  the  current  and  the  concentration  and  tem- 
perature of  the  solution. 

The  deposit  is  accounted  pure  metal,  and  in  the  majority  of  determinations 
this  assumption  Is  warranted.  Yet  unquestionably  the  tendency  of  certain 
deposits  formed  in  complex  solutions  to  occlude  other  matter  has  not  been 
given  the  attention  it  merits.  Thus,  iron  when  precipitated  from  a  combination 
with  an  organic  radical  always  contains  some  carbon ;  under  some  conditions 
copper  occludes  gases  and  small  amounts  of  other  metals  that  may  be  In  the 
solution* ;  peroxides  formed  on  the  anode  are  prone  to  inclose  componnds  not 
removed  by  washing.  It  is  in  technical  work  rather  than  scientific  that  com- 
plex solutions  are  dealt  with,  and  greater  precautions  as  to  current  strength, 
temperature  and  the  like  are  indicated. 

To  some  extent  the  appearance  of  the  deposit  is  an  indication  as  to  its  purity, 
denoted  by  a  uniform  lustre  and  the  color  of  the  unpolished  pure  metal. 
Local  discoloration  points  to  oxidation,  general,  to  the  presence  of  impurities. 

The  deposit  may  be  cleaned  from  the  electrode  by  immersion  in  a  saitable 
simple  acid;  If  of  gold,  chlorine  water  will  dissolve  it,  and  If  of  platinum  a 
digestion  in  hot  aqua  reg^a,  the  electrode  being  protected  by  a  film  of  silver 
deposited  previous  to  the  electrolysis. 

SEPARATION  BY  KLBCTROLTSIS. 

Methods  for  the  separation  of  two  metals  in  one  solution  may  be  classified 
as  follows:  — 

1.  One  metal  may  be  so  electro-positive  that  only  a  current  of  extraordinary 
tension  will  effect  its  deposition;  the  other  is  to  be  combined  with  a  suitable 
radical  and  deposited  by  a  current  of  ordinary  density. 

2.  Both  metals  being  precipitable,  they  are  combined  with  such  a  radical  that 
there  will  be  a  considerable  difference  in  potential,  and  the  current  is  adjusted 
to  a  tension  that  will  only  suffice  to  decompose  an  electrolyte  midway  between 
them  in  potential.  When  the  first  metal  has  completely  deposited,  the  cathode 
is  withdrawn  and  replaced  by  another  and  the  current  raised  to  the  tension 
required  for  the  separation  of  the  second. 

When  a  current  whose  voltage  is  gradually  increased  Is  passed  through  a 
solution  holding  different  metals,  that  metal  having  the  smallest  potential  dif- 
ference in  relation  to  the  solution  separates  first,  and  alone  up  to  a  certain 
minimum  concentration  in  the  solution.  If  the  potential  difference  be  kept 
constant  for  a  time,  this  required  concentration  may  be  lowered  until  qualita- 
tive tests  show  practically  no  metal  remaining.  At  a  higher  tension  that  metal 
with  the  next  smaller  potential  difference  separates,  and  so  on  through  the 
series. 


•  Cbom.  New8. 1889~^M. 
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In  the  separation  of  two  metals  the  form  of  comblDation  best  salted  to  any 
given  pair  can  only  be  found  by  experiment,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  general 
inle  by  which  can  be  determined  what  combination  will  give  the  best  results. 
One  of  the  following  is  nsually  selected :  an  acid  solution  of  the  nitrates  or 
phosphates;  double  cyanides  or  sulfides;  or  acid  or  alkaline  double  sulfates, 
oxalates,  tartrates,  or  citrates.  In  one  of  these  combinations  can  one  group  of 
metals  be  separated  from  another,  though  each  combination  seems  best  fitted 
fbra  few  special  pairs. 

8.  Both  metals  being  preclpttable,  they  are  thrown  down  successively  nnder 
different  conditions  of  temperature  and  strength  of  current.  Thus,  copper  is 
deposited  from  a  cold  solution  in  ammonium  oxalate  by  a  weak  current,  but 
not  iron ;  while  iron  deposits  if  the  solution  be  hot  and  the  current  strong. 

4.  Both  metals  being  preclpitable,  one  may  be  changed  in  valence  during  the 
passage  of  the  current  to  a  state  not  decomposed  by  an  ordinary  voltage. 

6.  One  metal  forms  a  stable  peroxide,  the  other  not.  Here  the  two  may  he 
deposited  slmnltaneoosly,  the  former  as  peroxide  on  the  anode,  the  latter  in 
the  metallic  state  on  the  cathode. 

The  part  played  by  the  decomposition  products  of  the  radical  of  the  metallic 
salts  or  the  excess  of  the  associated  compound  may  be  of  importance  to  a  per- 
fect separation,  as  the  electrolysis  of  one  of  the  metals  may  be  hastened  or 
retarded  ad  libitum,  while  that  of  the  other  metal  is  unchanged,  or  in  some  cases 
may  form  an  insoluble  compound  and  precipitate.  Thus,  free  nitric  acid  is 
decomposed  to  nitrogen  tetroxide  (Ns04)>  ammonia,  water,  and  oxygen  (liber- 
ated at  the  anode);  hydrochloric  acid  plus  water,  to  hydrogen  and  oxides  of 
chlorine;  ammonium  oxalate  to  hydrogen  and  ammonium  bicarbonate;  potas- 
sium oxalate  to  hydrogen  and  potassium  hydrocarbonate ;  and  various  organic 
radicals  to  complex  dissociation  products. 

Thus,  if  during  the  electrolysis  of  iron  and  manganese  oxalates,  the  solution 
contain  a  large  amount  of  ammonium  oxalate  and  is  kept  hot,  the  iron  deposits 
on  the  cathode,  but  the  manganese  remains  in  solution  until  the  ammonium 
oxiUate  is  nearly  all  dissociated;  this  behavior  prevents  the  occlusion  of  some 
of  the  iron  in  the  manganese  dioxide  as  would  happen  were  both  metals  pre- 
cipitated concurrently.    The  nitrates  with  free  nitric  acid  act  similarly. 

6.  Both  metals  are  precipitated  on  one  cathode;  it  is  removed  and  made  the 
anode  in  another  solution  so  chosen  that  (1),  one  of  the  metals  only  will  be 
dissolved,  either  remaining  In  solution  or  again  plating  the  cathode;  (2),  both 
metaU  dissolve,  one  remaining  in  solution,  the  other  depositing  on  the  cathode ; 
or  (3),  both  leave  the  anode,  one  depositing  on  the  cathode,  the  other  be- 
comiog  an  insoluble  compound. 

The  deposition  of  an  alloy  —  that  is,  of  two  metals  simultaneously  on  one 
electrode  —  is  not  dif&calt  when  they  are  not  far  apart  in  the  electro- chemical 
series,  bnt  in  proportion  as  they  diverge  the  current  must  be  more  carefully 
adjusted  that  it  may  not  be  so  weak  as  to  deposit  mainly  the  more  electro- 
negative metal,  nor  so  strong  as  to  Ulyot  the  more  electro-positive.  By  this 
course  It  is  possible  to  separate  two  electrolytically  similar  metals  from  a 
dissimilar  third. 

For  example,  LeRoy*  separates  nickel  and  cobalt  from  iron  by  first  preparing 
an  ammonical  solotion  of  their  ammonium  sulfates,  the  iron  being  held  in 
solution  by  ammonium  citrate.  The  three  are  precipitated  on  a  platinum 
cathode  by  a  suitable  current.  The  cathode  Is  removed  to  a  concentrated 
ammoniacal  solution  of  ammonium  sulfate,  made  the  anode  of  the  circuit,  iwid 


*  Cbem.  Newfi.  1891-1-llH. 
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the  current  pMsed.  The  nlckei  and  cobalt  diasolve  and  are  deposited  on  the 
cathode,  while  the  iron  dissolvea  and  is  precipitated  by  the  ammonia  as  ferric 
hydrate. 

A  commercial  metal  containing  metallic  or  other  imparities  may  be  made  the 
anode  of  a  circalt  with  a  aheet  of  platinnm  for  the  cathode.  With  a  snitable 
liquid  and  strength  of  current  the  metal  diasolTea,  either  remaining  in  eolation 
or  depositing  on  the  cathode  according  to  circumstanoea.  Most  or  all  of  the 
various  impurities  remain  insoluble,  in  the  form  of  a  powder  or  skeleton^  and 
may  be  Altered  from  the  liqaid. 

7.  In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  varioas  methods  designated  by  some  as 
electrolytic  separations,  but  which  logically  belong  to  other  classes.  Of  such 
are  the  deposition  of  an  alloy  on  the  cathode  with  subsequent  separation  of 
the  members  by  other  than  electrolytic  means, «.  ^.,  by  volatilization  of  one 
metal  by  heatingj  and  the  deposition  of  two  metals  from  individaal  solations 
after  a  separation  according  to  a  gravimetric  method. 

ElectroljTtic  separations  are  not  employed  to  the  extent  that  would  i^pear 
from  the  number  of  methods  that  have  been  published.  One  not  skilled  in 
electro-chemical  analysis  finds  considerable  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  current 
strength  to  harmonise  with  the  dissociation  factors,  of  the  electrolytes,  or  In 
modifying  the  current  or  removing  the  electrode  directly  one  metal  has  been 
entirely  precipitated  and  before  the  dissociation  of  the  other  electrolyte 
begins.  This,  of  course,  does  not  refer  to  the  numerous  cases  where  the  sep- 
aration is  practically  identical  with  the  method  of  determination  of  one  metal 
and  allows  the  same  latitude  as  regards  the  general  conduct. 


Electrolytic  methods  as  compared  with  other  classes  of  gravimetric  analysis 
are  superior  in  that  various  inaccuracies  inherent  to  the  latter  are  not  incurred; 
that  once  the  apparatus  is  arranged,  the  operation  proceeds  to  a  close  with 
but  little  attention;  that  the  product  is  obtained  ready  for  weighing;  and*that 
if  the  residual  solution  is  to  be  further  dealt  with,  there  are  introduced  no 
reagents  of  doubtful  purity,  difficult  of  removal,  or  interfering  in  any  way. 
Their  accuracy  in  many  cases  fits  them  for  refined  scientific  analyses  of  com- 
pouQds  of  the  heavy  metals,  and  even  for  the  determination  of  atomic  weights. 

In  technical  analyses  of  certain  alloys,  commercial  metals,  ores,  mattes  and 
slags,  simple  and  reliable  methods  are  provided  of  equal  or  greater  accuracy 
than  any  others  now  in  use.  For  copper  ores  and  products  electrolytic  pro- 
cesses have  largely  supplanted  all  others,  and  this  is  true  to  some  extent  of 
nickel  ores;  but  for  other  metals  volumetric  or  gravimetric  methods  still 
obtain  the  preference. 

The  disposition  of  some  writers  to  extend  the  field  of  electrolytic  analysis 
beyond  Its  legitimate  boundaries  must  be  deprecated.  Many  schemes  for  the 
analysis  of  naturally  occurring  and  factored  commercial  articles  by  quasi -elec- 
trolytic methods  have  been  devised  and  considerable  ingenuity  shown  in  their 
adaptation,  but  one  at  all  versed  in  analysis  can  readily  see  their  Inferiority  to 
other  methods  or  their  impracticability  for  the  average  laboratory.  For  a  large 
proportion  of  the  material  met  with  In  practical  analysis  electrolytic  schemes 
offer  no  advantage  whatever  and  are  inferior  as  a  whole  to  the  usual  methods. 
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The  literature  on  the  separation  and  determination  of  the  abOTe  is  so  ex- 
tensive tiiat  space  will  not  permit  of  more  than  a  mention  of  the  methods  best 
icnown  and  generally  available.  More  than  this  is  onnecessary  sinoe  the 
student  tias  easy  access  to  several  exhaastive  worlcs  on  the  subject,  notably 
the  treatises  of  Fresenins,  Menchntkin,  Jagnanx^  Camot»  and  Crookes. 

Solution. 

Water  dissolves  the  majority  of  the  salts  of  the  different  metals,  and  the 
free  acids  and  alkalies.  For  commercial  salts  a  trace  of  free  acid  may  be 
added  to  secnre  a  clear  solution. 

NUrte  add  dissolves  ail  the  metals  except  gold  and  the  platinum  group,  and 
tin  and  antimony,  which  are  converted  to  oxides.  As  a  rule  this  acid  is  chosen 
as  the  solvent  for  commercial  metals  and  alloys.  With  a  few  exceptions,  sul- 
fides also  are  readily  decomposed  by  the  moderately  strong  acid  with  the  for- 
mation of  sulfate  and  nitrate  of  the  bases,  and  separation  of  free  sulf nr,  but 
faming  nitric  acid,  or  the  ordinary  acid  in  combination  with  some  strong  oxi* 
dizer,  is  preferable  for  the  reason  that  all  the  separated  sulfur  is  converted  to 
sulfuric  acid  on  protracted  heating  of  the  liquid. 

What  nitric  acid  is  toward  the  metals  —  an  almost  universal  solvent  —  is 
hydrochloric  add  tor  the  oxides,  all  but  a  few  readily  passing  into  solution. 
Where  a  choice  is  aUowed  hydrochloric  is  preferred  to  either  nitric  or  sulfuric 
acid,  for  the  reasons  that  the  chlorides  are  generally  freely  soluble,  the  excess 
of  acid  is  readily  removed  by  evaporation,  and  that  most  preclpltants  can  be 
applied  directly  to  a  hydrochloric  solution.  Most  peroxides  enter  into  solu- 
tion as  protochlorides  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  reducer 
such  as  hydrogen  peroxide . 

Hot  concentrated  mlfiirie  add  converts,  with  evolution  of  sulfurous  acid,  a 
nnmber  of  the  metals  to  sulfates  soluble  on  dilution  with  water,  and  is  some- 
times applied  in  the  form  of  melted  potassium  or  sodium  pyrosulfate.  Many 
native  oxides  and  silicates,  insoluble  in  other  acids,  yield  to  prolonged  treat- 
ment with  sulfuric.  The  dilute  acid  dissolves  some  of  the  metals  (with  quan- 
titative evolution  of  hydrogen)  though  hydrochloric  can  nearly  always  be 
substituted  with  advantage. 

Sodium  hydrate  solution  dissolves  aluminum  and  zinc  and  is  sometimes  used 
for  the  separation  of  these  metals  from  other  elements.  Melted  potassium 
hydrate  will  resolve  some  refractory  oxides  and  other  insoluble  compounds, 
and  has  been  applied  In  connection  with  a  current  of  electricity  for  the  oxida- 
tion of  certain  native  sulfides. 

Sodiwn  earbonaU  fused  with  any  of  the  numerous  Insoluble  native  and  arti- 
ficial silicates  forms  double  silicates  of  the  bases  soluble  In  water  or  a  dilute 
acid.  Other  fluxes  of  more  limited  application  are  sodium  fluoride  for 
silicates;  sodium  carbonate  and  snlfur,  or  sodium  thiosnllate  for  metals  and 
oxides  of  the  arsenic  group;  various  fusible  metallic  oxides,  borax,  boric 
acid,  etc.,  for  silicates;  soda-lime  for  chrome  iron  ore,  etc. 

Special  solvents  are  hydrofluoric  acid  for  native  silica  and  silicates,  nitric 

19 
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or  hydrochloric  acid  In  conjancttoa  with  bromine,  potMSiam  chlorate  or  a. 
hypochlorite  for  metallic  salfldes,  hydrochloric  or  salf arte  acid  with  a  redocing 
agent  for  peroxides,  etc. 

Determination. 

The  hydratei  of  the  iron  gronp,  manganese,  nickel,  cobalt  and  copper  and  the 
oxides  of  titanlnm,  zlrconiam  and  gallium  are  precipitated  by  the  alkalies.  In 
presence  of  a  strong  oxidiser,  managanese  and  nickel  come  down  as  perhy- 
drates,  and  with  a  reducing  agent  copper  as  cnproos  oxide.  Alnmlna  is  pre  - 
cipltated  from  a  solntion  In  potassinm  hydrate  by  heating  with  ammoiiinm 
chloride. 

The  precipitates  are  usnally  floccnlent  and  as  a  rnle  not  easy  to  filter. 
Where  a  choice  of  alkali  is  allovred  ammonia  is  preferable,  since  ooclnded 
ammonia  salts  are  volatile  on  Ignition.  The  precipitates  of  alnmlnnm  and 
ohrominm  hydrates  are  especially  diiBcait  to  wash,  while  the  perhydrates  and 
peroxides  are  more  granular.  l£any  organic  and  a  few  inorganic  bodies  inter- 
fere with  precipitation  and  must  have  been  previously  removed. 

The  precipitates  pass  on  ignition  to  the  state  of  protoxide  or  sesquioxide; 
manganese  becomes  the  tetroxlde  and  titanium  the  dioxide.  Ignited  in  hydro- 
gen, some  oxides  are  reduced  to  the  metallic  state. 

During  electrolysis  a  few  metals  are  deposited  on  the  anode  in  the  form 
of  peroxides. 

Hydrogen  peroxide  readily  parts  with  an  atom  of  oxygen  leaving  a  residue 
(water)  neither  acid  nor  basic.  In  general,  in  acid  solutions  the  reagent 
reduces  peroxides,  while  in  alkaline  solutions  proto-saltsare  perdnoed;  the 
products  remain  dissolved  or  precipitate,  or  if  insoluble  originally,  retain  tho 
solid  form  or  pass  into  solution  according  to  the  nature  of  the  acid  or  alkali. 

The  barium  gronpj  manganese,  lead  and  cadmium  are  precipitated  as 
carbonatea  by  an  alkali  carbonate;  zinc  and  bismuth  as  basic  carbonates;  and 
copper  from  a  hot  solution  as  oxide.  The  precipitates  are  granular  and  easy 
to  wash^  and  with  the  exception  of  barium  and  strontium  carbonates^  pass  to 
the  oxides  on  strong  ignition. 

The  aluminum  group,  gallium  and  Indium  are  precipitated  from  neutral  solu- 
tions by  barium  carbonate,  an  equivalent  of  barium  entering  the  solution. 
The  reaction  was  formerly  much  used  for  separations,  but  at  present  other 
methods  have  the  preference. 

The  silver,  copper  and  arsenic  groups  are  precipitated  as  suffldes  from  acid 
solutions  by  hydrogen  sulfide;  the  iron  and  zinc  groups  from  alkaline  solutions 
by  ammonium  sulfide.  In  view  of  the  extensive  use  of  these  reagents  In  quali- 
tative analysis,  It  is  surprising  to  the  beginner  to  find  how  comparatively  seldom 
they  are  employed  in  a  quantitative  way.  The  reasons  are  Cl)»  the  tendency 
of  the  sulfides  to  oxidize  during  filtration  and  washing  and  pass  through  the 
filter;  (2),  that  frequently  there  Is  free  sulfur  admixed  with  the  precipitate,  and 
that  on  drying  or  ignition  there  are  left  Indefinite  mixtures  of  the  sulfide  with 
sulfate  or  oxide,  so  that  the  precipitate  can  only  be  weighed  after  special 
preparation  to  Insure  its  being  entirely  of  the  assumed  composition,  or  It  mast 
be  redissolved  and  precipitated  in  some  other  combination;  (8),  the  transmis- 
sion of  a  gas  through  a  liquid  is  not  so  convenient  as  the  addition  of  a  liquid 
reagent^  and  the  separation  of  one  metal  from  another  can  usually  be  done  as 
completely  and  more  conveniently  by  some  other  reagent. 

The  sulfides  of  gold,  silver  aud  platinum  are  converted  to  the  metallic  state 
on  moderate  ignition,  but  those  of  arsenic,  antimony  and  mercury  are  volatile 
and  must  not  be  heated  above  100  ^ .  Of  most  other  metals  there  is  left  on 
ignition  a  definite  crystalline  or  amorphous  sulfide  ready  for  weighing  If  the 
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pKCipltate  baa  been  mixed  witb  free  sulfa r  and  Igntted  In  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen.    Many  salfldes  pass  entirely  to  oxides  on  prolonged  roasting  in  air. 

Hydrogen  snlfide  is  an  energetic  redncing  agent,  often  nsed  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  solutions  of  per-saits,  though  the  separation  of  free  sulfur  necessitates 
an  extra  filtration. 

The  sulfates  of  lead  and  the  barium  group  are  pulverulent  precipitates,  all 
except  barium  sulfate  requiring  the  addition  of  alcohol  to  the  solution  and 
wash  water  to  lessen  the  loss  due  to  their  solubility  in  water.  All  can  be 
ignited  without  decomposition. 

A  volatile  acid  radical  combined  with  an  alkali  metal,  magnesium,  nickel^ 
etc.,  is  displaced  by  the  sulfuric  radical  when  the  compound  is  evaporated 
with  a  slight  excess  of  dilute  sulfuric  acid  and  the  residue  gently  ignited,  the 
protosulfate  remaining. 

The  chlorides  of  silver,  mercurosum  and  lead  form  heavy  curdy  or  crystal- 
line precipitates  easy  to  waA,  that  of  lead  being  less  soluble  in  dilute 
alcohol  than  in  water.  Like  sulfuric  acid,  hydrochloric  may  be  used  to 
replace  a  volatile  acid  radical  combined  with  a  metal,  and  the  resulting  proto- 
chloride  weighed. 

Conversion  of  a  metallic  compound  to  the  metal.  Many  metals  can  be 
deposited  electrolytically  with  the  best  results. 

Gold,  platinum,  copper,  antimony,  tin,  lead  and  silver  are  precipitated  by 
metallic  zinc  from  slightly  acid  solutions  as  metallic  powders,  and  some 
insoluble  compounds  of  these  metals  are  completely  decomposed.  In  special 
cases  for  zinc  there  is  substituted  cadmium,  iron,  aluminum  or  magnesium, 
which  can  be  bought  nearly  pure  in  the  shape  of  foil  or  wire.  Although  this 
method  baa  been  largely  supplanted  by  electrolysis,  yet  it  occasionally  finds 
use,  especially  in  separations,  from  its  quickness  and  convenience. 

Gold,  silver  and  platinum  compounds  are  decomposed  to  the  metals  by 
strong  reducers,  such  as  ferrous  sulfate,  oxalic  acid,  and  some  organic  com- 
pounds; and  mercury  by  the  powerful  reducer  stannous  chloride. 

Compounds  of  bismuth,  lead,  tin,  etc.,  are  reduced  to  the  inetallic  state  by 
fusion  with  potassium  cyanide  or  sodium  formate,  or  ignition  in  hydrogen. 

The  oxalates  of  calcium,  zirconium,  cerium,  lanthanum,  and  didymium  are 
line  powders,  generally  highly  insoluble.  On  ignition  they  pass  through  car- 
bonates to  oxides.  A  number  of  other  oxalates  are  fairly  insoluble  in  dilute 
alcohol  and  can  be  determined  volumetrlcally  by  potassium  permanganate. 

The  chromates  of  barium,  bismuth  and  lead  are  precipitated  by  potassium 
chromate  from  a  solution  containing  only  a  weak  acid  In  the  free  state,  prefera- 
bly chromic  acid.  The  precipitates  may  be  dried  and  weighed,  or  the  chromic 
radical  determined  volumetrlcally  and  the  equivalent  of  metal  found  by  calcula- 
tion. 

The  phosophates  of  aluminum  and  calcium,  and  the  ammonium  phosophates  of 
cadmium,  manganese  and  zinc  are  practically  insoluble  in  dilute  ammonia;  on 
igoition  the  latter  pass  to  the  pyrophosphates.  As  a  precipitant  the  substitution 
of  a  pyrophosphate  for  a  phosphate  has  been  advised  for  a  number  of  metals. 

The  plaUncMorides  of  potassium,  ammonium,  thallium,  cerium,  rubidium 
and  ruthenium  are  crystalline  compounds  insoluble  In  dilute  alcohol  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  and  may  be  dried  without  decomposition.  An  alternate  method 
Is  to  isolate  and  determine  the  platinum  contained. 

The  ferroeyanides  of  copper,  bismuth,  cadmium  and  gallium,  and  the  iodides 
of  bismuth,  thallium,  palladium  and  lead  are  sufficiently  insoluble  for  the  pur- 
pose of  separation,  though  other  methods  for  determination  of  these  metals  are 
preferred  as  a  rule. 
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Compoands  of  cert&in  metals  with  weak  acids  lo  nearly  nentral  solutions 
are  decomposed  on  boilings  with  the  separation  of  all  the  base  as  a  basic  com- 
ponnd ;  such  as  ferric  and  alamlnlc  sncclDates,  acetates,  etc  The  method  is 
one  for  separation  rather  than  determination. 

NUroso'beta-napthol  precipitates  seyeralof  the  metals  from  an  acetic  solution 
and  gives  excellent  resnlts  as  a  separant.  It  has  not  come  Into  general  iiae« 
however. 

Various  specific  reagents  afford  accurate  and  convenient  means  for  the  sep- 
aration and  determination  of  certain  metals.  Such  are  a  solfopyanlde  for 
silver  and  copper,  tartaric  acid  for  potaaslnm,  caesium  and  rubidium; 
ammonium  chloride  In  conjunction  with  alcohol  for  the  platinum  group; 
ammonia  for  uranium;  a  cyanide  for  silver;  tnngstlc  acid  for  barium  and  cal- 
cium; molybdlc  acid  for  bariam  and  lead;  gallic  acid  for  antlmonlc  com- 
pounds; etc. 


ArgenUe  nUrate  precipitates  the  halogens  and  hydrosulfuric,  phosphoric, 
arsenic,  chromic,  ferrocyanlc,  ferricyanlc,  snlfocyanlc,  and  uric  adds  as  sliver 
compounds,  and  as  a  rale  qalte  completely.  Formic  and  a  few  other  organic 
acids  redace  silver  nitrate  in  a  hot  aqueous  solution  to  metallic  silver. 

Barium  chloride  Is  the  most  common  precipitant  for  sulfuric  acid  and  is 
sometimes  used  for  phosphoric,  chromic,  selenlc  and  slllcoflaoric  acids. 
Barium  hydrate  is  the  usual  precipitant  for  carbonic  acid.  Calcium  cMoride 
precipitates  phosphoric,  hydrofluoric,  oxalic,  tartaric  and  citric  acids,  and 
carbonic  acid  In  alkaliDe  solution. 

Lead  acetate  precipitates  arsenic,  phosphoric,  chromic,  vanadic,  hydrosul- 
furlc,  molybdic,  citric  and  hydrofluoric  acids.  Mercuroue  nitrate  precipitates 
molybdlc,  phosphoric  and  chromic  acids. 

Magnesio-ammonic  chloride^  molybdic  add,  ferric  hydrate^  and  uranium  nitrate 
each  react  with  phosphoric  and  arsenic  acids  to  form  insoluble  compouads. 
The  flrst  named  reagent  is  generally  employed  for  a  gravimetric  determlnaliOD, 
the  others  for  separation  only. 

As  with  the  metals,  various  spedflc  reagents  are  available. 

On  the  evaporation  of  acid  solutions  of  silicic  and  tungstlc  acids  to  dryness, 
these  bodies  pass  to  a  form  Insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  mineral  acids,  and 
may  be  flltered.  Ignited,  and  weighed  as  anhydrous  oxides. 

Certain  acid  radicals  can  be  determined  gravlmetrlcally  only  after  conversion 
to  a  higher  or  lower  form;  such  are  a  chlorate,  redaclble  by  zinc  and  sulfuric 
acid  to  a  chloride;  a  thlosalfate  or  sulflte  oxidized  by  bromine  to  a  sulfate;  a 
nitrite  converted  to  a  nitrate ;  etc.  In  mixtures  of  the  various  oxygen  com- 
pounds of  one  acldogen  element,  the  oxidation  or  reduction  may  be  done  by  a 
volumetric  solution. 

Solid  mixtures  of  a  neutral  salt  with  free  acid  can  often  be  separated  by 
washing  oat  the  acid  by  alcohol,  alcohol -ether,  or  other  solvent  in  which  the 
salt  is  practically  Insolable.  Volatile  acids  are  separated  from  fixed  acids  by 
distillation,  usually  to  be  repeated  several  times. 

Volumetric  methods. 

Potassium  permanganate  has  perhaps  the  widest  range  of  application  of  any  of 
the  volametric  solutions.  The  lower  compoands  of  Iron,  tin,  antimony,  copper, 
uranium,  thallium,  molybdenum,  vanadium,  titanium,  and  tellurium  In  acid  sola- 
tlons  are  raised  to  higher  states  of  oxidation;  while  In  an  alkaUne  solution  (or 
one  at  most  but  slightly  acid),  manganese  passes  to  Insoluble  perhydrate. 
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Like  the  metals,  nitrons  acid  Is  oxidized  to  nitric,  ferrocyanlc  to  f errlcyanlc, 
sallocyanic  to  hydrocyanic,  sulfa rons  to  salfaric,  etc. 

When  finely  divided,  some  metals,  such  as  arsenic,  tin  and  copper,  and  snb  - 
oxides  such  as  cnprons  oxide,  may  be  dissolved  In  ferric  chloride  and  the 
resulting  ferrous  chloride  titrated  by  permanganate.  Similarly,  certain  sulfides 
when  freshly  precipitated  are  oxidized  to  sulfates  on  digestion  with  a  ferric 
chloride  solution,  the  reagent  reduced  to  ferrous  chloride.  Conversely,  nitric 
acid  is  reduced  to  nitric  oxide  by  ferrous  chloride,  an  equivalent  of  ferric  chloride 
resulting. 

Oxalic  acid  is  oxidized  by  potassium  permanganate  to  carbon  dioxide  and 
water.  Since  many  of  the  metals  form  oxalates  insoluble  In  dilute  alcohol, 
they  may  be  precipitated  as  oxalates  in  a  dilute  alcoholic  solution,  the  precipi- 
tate filtered  and  decomposed  by  dilute  sulfuric  acid,  the  free  oxalic  radical 
titrated  by  permanganate,  and  the  weight  of  the  metal  calculated.  Metals  ad- 
mitting of  this  procedure  are  lead,  zinc,  calcium,  nickel,  cobalt,  cadmium, 
bismuth,  cerium^  lanthanum,  and  dldymium.  A  shorter  method  is  to  precipi- 
tate the  metal  by  a  known  weight,  a  moderate  excess,  of  oxalic  acid  or  am* 
monium  oxalate,  and  titrate  the  excess  in  an  aliquot  part  of  the  filtrate. 

A  similar  plan  may  be  followed  with  a  few  metals  using  a  ferrocyanlde  as 
the  precipitant,  this  oxidized  to  ferricyanlc  acid  on  titration  by  permanganate. 

Hydrogen  peroxide  in  the  form  of  a  weak  standard  solution  may  be  employed 
for  direct  titration,  but  Is  more  often  used  as  an  adjunct  to  permanganate. 
Acting  on  the  one  hand  as  an  oxidizer  of  protoxides  or  suboxides  or  a  perducer 
of  lower  compounds  or  as  a  reducer  of  peroxides  or  per-salts,  and  on  the  other 
as  a  reducer  of  permanganate,  many  metals  can  be  determined  by  back  titra  • 
tion.  However,  methods  based  on  the  expulsion  of  the  excess  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  by  moderately  protracted  ebullition  of  a  solution  are  vitiated  by  the 
fact  that  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  the  peroxide  may  be  boiled  for  a  long 
time  yet  some  peroxide  remain  dlssolyed. 

Of  the  standard  acids,  hydrochloric  and  nitric  are  well  adapted  for  determina- 
tions of  the  caustic  alkalies  and  earths,  their  carbonates  and  blcarbonates; 
sulfuric  and  oxalic  acids  are  not  so  suitable  for  the  earths  and  earthy  carbon- 
ates on  account  of  the  insolubility  of  the  resulting  compounds.  As  bases,  the 
aUcali  hydrates  are  suited  to  the  titration  of  the  inorganic  acids,  and  with 
proper  Indicators,  to  the  organic  acids.  The  earthy  hydrates  have  a  more 
limited  use,  since  their  carbonates  are  Insoluble,  as  are  their  phosphates,  sul- 
fates and  tartrates. 

A  number  of  the  metals  can  be  determined  by  an  indirect  volumetric  process, 
given  a  neutral  solution  of  a  normal  salt.  The  metal  is  precipitated  as 
hjdrate  by  an  excess  of  standard  alkali  or  alkali  carbonate,  and  the  excess  of 
alkali  titrated  by  a  standard  acid.  Many  haloid  salts  are  decomposed  on 
digestion  with  silver  oxide,  the  reaction  yielding  an  Insoluble  compound  of 
silver  and  free  base,  the  latter  determinable  by  standard  acid. 

Free  iodine  is  converted  to  hydrlodlc  acid  by  many  reducing  agents.  By 
standard  iodine  solution  may  be  titrated  thiosulf  uric,  hyposulf  urous,  suit urous, 
arsenious,  antlmonlous  and  hydrocyanic  acids,  using  starch-paste  as  Indicator. 

Sodium  Mosul/ate  is  oxidized  to  the  tetrathlonate  by  free  iodine.  Any  chem- 
ical compound  that  on  distillation  with  hydrochloric  acid  yields  chlorine 
quantitatively  may  be  determined  by  passing  the  evolved  chlorine  into  a  solution 
of  potassium  iodide,  then  determining  by  standard  solution  of  thlosulfate  the 
iodine  set  free.  Many  peroxides  and  per-saits,  the  chromates  and  bichromates* 
iodates,  chlorateil,  etc.,  may  be  analyzed  In  this  way.  Finely  diylded  metals 
that  unite  directly  with  iodine,  and  sulfides  that  exchange  an  atom  of  sulfur 
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for  one  of  iodine  can  be  determined  by  a  reverse  titration^  as  well  as  a  few 
compoands  that  decompose  potassiom  iodide  with  absorption  or  liberation  of 
Iodine. 

Potaagtum  bichromate  is  a  direct  oxidizer  like  permanganate,  though  having 
fewer  applications.  That  it  is  not  decomposed  by  most  varieties  of  organic  mat- 
ter in  cold  dilate  eolation  is  an  advantage  at  times,  as  in  the  titration  of  inor- 
ganic bodies  in  presence  of  organic  matter.  The  standard  solation  reacts  with 
ferroas,  stannoas,  and  cnproas  compoands,  and  arsenloas,  antimonlons  and 
nitrous  acids.  It  may  be  osed  also  as  a  volumetric  precipitant  for  lead  and  a 
few  other  metals. 

The  haloid  compoands  of  silver  being  quite  insoluble,  all  soluble  inorganic 
bodies  containing  a  halogen  can  be  titrated  directly  by  silver  nitrate,  cessation 
of  precipitation  marking  the  end- point.  Many  carbonates,  nitrates,  and  like 
salts  can  be  converted  to  chlorides  by  repeated  evaporation  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  chlorates  and  perchlorates  by  nascent  hydrogen,  and  the  chloride 
titrated .  Silver  nitrate  is  also  used  for  the  titration  of  oyantdes,  sulf ocyanldes 
and  soluble  sulfides;  ammonium  silver  nitrate  for  sulfides  in  presence  of 
chlorine. 

Sodiym  chloride  (or  bromide)  forms  with  silver  salts  insoluble  silver  chloride 
(or  bromide)  and  is  the  specific  volumetric  solution  for  this  metal,  though  others 
are  occasionally  used.  In  connection  with  silver  nitrate,  it  may  be  used  in  a 
reverse  titration  for  the  determination  of  the  halogens  combined  with  metals. 

Oxalic  €icid  or  ammonium  oxalate  is  sometimes  used  as  a  precipitant  for  lead 
and  calcium,  the  end-point  found  by  filtering  a  portion  and  testing  by  the 
titrand.  Various  peroxides  and  per-salts  are  reduced  by  oxalic  acid,  the  deter- 
mination made  by  a  back  titration  with  permanganate. 

8tannou8  chloride  reduces  most  peroxides  and  per-salts  to  the  normal,  and 
some  normal  salts  to  sub-compounds.  Examples  are  ferric,  chromic  and  man- 
ganic salts  reduced  to  the  normal,  cupric  salts  to  cuprous,  and  mercuric  salts 
to  mercurous  and  later  to  metallic  mercury.  The  indicator  for  these  titrations 
is  usually  ferric  suUocyanlde,  bleached  by  the  slightest  excess  of  the  titrand. 

Potaeeium  and  eodium  euyides  precipitate  many  of  the  metals  as  normal  sul- 
fides and  are  chlefiy  used  for  copper  and  lead  determinations.  The  end -point 
is  found  by  spotting  drops  of  the  titrate  on  paper  impregnated  with  a  lead  com* 
pound  which  shows  a  brown  stain  with  the  least  excess  of  sulfide. 

Anamberof  reagents  are  applied  for  special  determinations. 


Colorimetrlc  methods. 


Comparatively  few  of  the  metals  form  compounds  soluble  In  water  of  a 
color  sufflciently  deep  for  a  colorimetrlc  determination.  Direct  compairisons 
are  possible  with  aqueous  solutions  of  the  salts  of  gold,  platinum,  o^per  and 
chromium,  and  the  ammonium  salts  of  copper,  cobalt  and  nickel.  SpecUlc 
compounds  of  ferric  and  ferrous  iron,  chromium,  manganese,  lead,  fl^ld,  plat* 
inum,  vanadium,  etc.,  possess  a  color  suited  to  comparison.  In  all  cases,  the 
methods  are  best  adapted  to  small  proportions  of  the  metal  in  a  mixture,  and 
where  strict  accuracy  is  not  essential. 
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ELEMENTABT  ORGAITIC  AITALTSIS. 

A  determlnatioD  of  the  elements  composing  an  organic  or  partly  organic  body 
is  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  dednclog  an  empirical  f ormnla,  or  to  learn  the 
proportions  of  the  elements,  or  by  calculation,  the  compounds  of  a  mixture.  In 
most  cases  there  are  to  be  determined  carbon  and  hydrogen,  frequently  also 
oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and  sometimes  sulfur,  phosphorus,  a  halogen,  etc. 

The  purity  of  an  organic  compound  submitted  to  an  ultimate  analysis  to 
learn  its  formula  is  always  to  be  assured  by  appropriate  tests.    A  commercial' 
article,  known  to  be  more  or  less  impure  is  usually  analyzed  without  previous 
preparation  beyond  dr3riDg  or  the  evaporation  of  an  aqueous  solution  to  dryness. 

All  the  methods  involve  the  destruction  of  the  compound.  Carbon  and 
hydrogen  are  converted  into  carbon  dioxide  and  water  which  are  collected  and 
weighed  and  the  weights  of  the  elements  calculated ;  nitrogen  is  either  isolated 
as  a  gas  whose  volume  is  measured,  or  converted,  by  assimilation  of  hydrogen, 
hito  ammonia  to  be  determined  gravimetrically  or  volumetrically;  oxygen  is 
almost  invariably  determined  by  difference;  sulfur  and  phosphorus  by  oxida- 
tion to  their  respective  adds  and  a  gravimetric  determination;  and  other  ele- 
ments by  well  known  general  or  special  methods,  after  destruction  of  the 
organic  matter  by  oxidation. 

CABBON  AND  HTDROGBN. 

For  the  determination  of  these  elements  the  organic  substance  Is  burned  by 
oxygen  furnished  by  some  easily  reduced  metallic  oxide  or  other  compound,  or 
in  a  current  of  oxygen  or  air,  or  both. 

The  simplest  form  of  apparatus  is  that  originated  many  years  ago  by  Liebig 
and  still  in  occasional  use.  The  combustion  is  done  in  a  tube  A,  Fig.  168, 
about  18  inches  long  and  1«2  inch  in  bore,  made  of  a  special  refractory  glass. 
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Fig.  168. 

The  tube  is  drawn  out  at  one  end  to  a  narrow  tail  B  which  is  sealed,  the  other 
end  left  open.  It  is  charged  for  a  few  inches  with  granular  cuprlc  oxide,  then 
with  the  organic  body  previously  mixed  with  granular  copper  oxide,  then  to 
the  end  with  copper  oxide.  The  end  is  closed  by  a  cork  carrying  a  short  glass 
tube  C,  and  the  tube  laid  on  the  supporting  ridges  of  a  chauffer  D. 

A  light  glass  tube  B,  holding  dry  granular  calcium  chloride  kept  in  place  by 
plugs  of  cotton,  is  weighed  and  connected  by  a  short  piece  of  rubber  tubing 
with  C;  a  light  absorption  bulb  F,  partly  filled  with  a  strong  solution  of 
potassium  hydrate,  is  also  weighed  and  connected  to  E.  It  is  ascertained  that 
all  the  connections  are  air-tight,  and  the  apparatus  is  in  readhiess  for  the 
combustion. 

The  charcoal  in  the  chauffer  is  kindled  a  few  inches  back  from  the  cork,  and 
as  the  copper  oxide  becomes  hot,  the  remainder  of  the  tube  is  heated,  grad- 
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ullf  ■pprotchlag  the  tall.  Tho  organic  compound  first  ctun,  tlMD  bnnu  at 
the  expease  of  tbe  oxldo  In  contact  with  it,  the  carbon  becoming  carbon 
dioxide,  the  hj^drogea  vater,  and  the  nitrogen  escaping  nncomblned.  The 
formation  of  gases  In  the  tobe  and  their  expansIoQ  b;  heat  drives  them  oat 
through  B  and  F.  An  Indication  of  tbe  presence  of  nitrogen  in  the  organic 
bod;  Is  that  babbles  pass  throagh  the  potash  dnring  the  entire  combustion, 
wblle,  If  absent,  all  the  gas  is  absorbed  toward  the  close  of  the  op«Tatlon. 

The  water  from  the  combastion  Is  retained  in  E  b;  combination  with  tbe 
anhydrous  calclnm chloride,  formln;;  the  hydrated  componnd  CaClgSaq.    The 
carbon  dioxide  unites  with  the  potasHiam  hydrate  In  F  to  form  potasslnm 
carbonate. 
The  oombnstlon  tnbe  remains  filled  with  gas  arter  the  combustion  la  ended, 
and  to  sweep  this   also 
throngh  B  and  Ftbeop^n 
end  of  F  la  connected  by 
a  mbber  tobe  to  an  aspi- 
rator botUe,  and  over  the 
tail   of   tiie    combostloa 
tniM  Is  slipped  a  rubber 
tabe  leading  from  a  sup- 
ply of  pnrlfled  and  dried 
atr.    The  end  of  the  tall 
is  broken  off  by  nippers. 
Fig.  1G9.  and    air    drawn    slowly 

throngh  the  apparatas  nntll  tbe  gases  in  A  hare  been  swept  ont.  B  and  F 
are  weighed  after  cooling,  and  tbe  increase  o*er  their  previous  weights 
are  tbe  reapectWe  welKbts  of  water  and  carbon  dioxide  they  have  talien  ap. 
Tbe  weights  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  organic  componnd  are  calculated 
trooi  these  figures,  observing  that  if  any  moisture,  combined  water,  or  carbon- 
ates decomposed  by  heat  were  In  tbe  componnd,  a  dedaction  from  the  weights 
of  water  and  cariion  dioxide  most  be  made  accordingly;  these  corrections  are 
deduced  from  separate  tests. 

Certain  defects  In  Lieblg's  apparatas  are  remedied  in  tbe  modem  famace  and 
train  which  diflera  In  several  partioalara,  though  arranged  on  the  same  general 
plan. 

1.  The  charcoal  furnace  hu  been  snperseded  by  one  burning  illuminating  gas. 
Fig.  169.  Tbecombustion  tube  Is  supported  above  a  row  of  Bnnsen  burners, 
each  with  a  stopcock.  Above,  before  and  )>ehind  the  tube,  an  inch  or  two  dis- 
tant, are  movable  plates  of  fireclay  that  serve  to  radiate  tbe  heat  from  tbe 
bnmera  to  the  npper  part  of  the  tnbe  and  to  protect  It  from  draughts. 

Fletcher's  Inmace,  Fig.  160.  is  entirely  of  fireclay  made  In  short  sections 

that  may  be  joined  to  accommodate  any  length  of  tnbe.    A  row  of  boners 

stands  at  the  front  of  the  lurnace,  Inclined  to 

throw  tbe  fiames  under  the  tni>e,  entering  at 

pertorauona  in  ttie  front  of  the  furnace. 

Fnmices  burning  kerosene  or  gasoline  have 
been  designed  lor  laboratories  not  provided 
with  illuminating  gas,  bat  are  not  ao  conveni- 
ent as  the  latter.  For  a  platinum  combustion 
tniM  no  furnace  is  needed,  a  row  of  Bunsen 
bnmera  supplying  a  nfScI  en  t  heat  for  theparpoae. 
2.  A  glass  combustion  tube,  though  It  lias  tbe 
Fig.  160.  merit  of  allowing  an  observUdon  of  tbe  prog- 
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ress  of  the  combustion  throughout  the  operation,  can  be  heated  only  to  dull 
rednessi  as  above  this  point  there  is  danger  of  the  tube  becoming  softened  and 
perforated  by  the  pressure  of  the  gases  within;  nor  is  it  always  easy  to  secure 
a  highly  refractory  gla^  for  the  purpose.  So  that  for  bodies  leaving  a  dense 
coke  on  heating,  it  is  better  to  substitute  a  tube  of  another  material. 

A  porcelain  tube  will  bear  a  very  high  temperature,  and  with  proper  care  in 
heating  and  cooling  can  be  used  for  several  combustions.  The  tube  must  be 
well  glazed  interiorly,  and  of  a  sufficient  length  to  project  far  enough  beyond 
the  furnace  that  the  corks  or  rubber  stoppers  closing  the  ends  will  never 
become  heated  to  the  point  of  charring. 

A  platinum  tube  is  far  superior,  except  as  to  opacity,  to  one  of  any  other 
material;  the  cumbrous  and  expensive  furnace,  so  unpleasant  in  hot  weather, 
is  not  needed,  and  one  escapes  the  frequent  annoyance  of  a  determination 
spoiled  by  the  perforation  or  cracking  of  a  glass  or  porcelain  tube.  Though 
the  first  cost  is  high^  for  routine  work  it  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  dura- 
bility —  the  author  has  made  over  a  thousand  combustions  in  a  platinum  tube 
without  its  appreciable  in] ury .  That  platinum  is  permeable  to  gases  when  at  a  red 
heat  has  been  shown  to  be  of  no  significance  in  the  ordinary  combustion  process. 

The  best  form  of  tube  is  shown  in  Fig.  161 ;  one  end  is  contracted  to  a  narrow 

prolong,  and  in  the  other  end, 
■"N .  reinforced  by  a  German  silver 


^ 


IL 


— ^  band,  is  inserted  a  hollow  metal 

plug  ground  to  fit  gas-tight. 
Fig.  161.  and  terminating  in  a  narrow 

metal  tube;  but  a  cork  and 
glass  tube  will  answer  the  purpose  quite  as  well  or  better. 

Schwartz  proposes  a  tube  of  seamless  copper,  the  corks  at  the  ends  being 
protected  from  conducted  heat  by  water-cooled  jackets,  and  Summers  *  arranges 
for  a  short  platinum  tube  on  the  same  plan.  Shimer  t  still  further  reduces 
the  cost  of  platinum  apparatus  by  substituting  for  the  tube  a  large  platinum 
crucible  closed  by  a  water-jacketed  stopper. 

8.  Instead  of  oxidizing  the  organic  body  by  copper  oxide,  lead  chromate,  etc., 
alone,  it  is  more  prudent  to  transmit  during  the  operation  or  near  the  close,  a 
current  of  pure  oxygen,  finally  replacing  it  by  a  stream  of  air.  The  oxygen  and 
air  are  drawn  from  gasometers  or  gas-bags  or  from  metal  tanks,  and  before 
entering  the  combustion  tube  are  purified  by  being  passed  through  a  solution 
of  caustic  potash  to  remove  carbon  dioxide,  chlorine,  etc.,  then  through  con- 
centrated sulfuric  acid  to  absorb  moisture.  It  is  said  that  oxygen  compressed 
in  metal  cylinders  sometimes  contains  gaseous  hydrocarbons  taken  up  from  the 
oil  used  to  lubricate  the  compressor,  and  that  gases  stored  in  rubber  bags  may 
also  contain  carbonaceous  compounds;  where  this  is  suspected  the  gas  is 
passed  first  through  a  short  porcelain  tube  containing  fibrous  asbestos  kept  at 
a  dull  red  heat,  or  tlirough  a  capillary  platinum  tube  heated  to  redness  by  a 
Bansen  burner,  thence  to  the  purifying  tubes  precedent  to  the  combustion  tube. 

4.  The  organic  body  may  be  burned  in  oxygen  alone,  omitting  any  oxidizing 
reagent.  A  solid  or  semi-solid  body  is  weighed  in  a  porcelain  or  platinum 
boat.  Fig.  162,  and  after  the  combustion  the  boat  reweighed,  it  containing  any 
fixed  inorganic  constituents  of  the  substance.  If  the  organic  body  is  a  liquid 
of  high  boiling  point,  the  boat  is  filled  with  sand  or  powdered  copper  oxide  and 
the  liquid  imbibed  therein.  A  volatile  liquid  is  weighed  in  a  thin  glass  bulb 
with  a  capillary  stem  through  which  the  liquid  gradually  exudes  as  the  bulb 
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becomes  beated;  or  the  balb  autj  be  seated  op  after  fitllDK,  ud  eTentnallj 
broken  by  the  espansioR  ot  tbe 
liquid  on  hesitiiig.  An  extra  long 
combnattpn  tube  Is  needed  lor 
roIatUe  liquids,  that  tb«  surface  of 
hot  copper  oxide  traveroMl  by  tbe 
gases  may  be  ample  to  otidixe  >«■  j 
organic  rapot  ot  carbon  mon- 
oxide prodQced,  and  tbe  tube  mnst 
Fie.  163.    V  -■/  *"  ''^****'  slowly  and  cantloaaly. 

'     '  B.  During  tbe  eombnatioo  there 

may  be  fanned  small  amonnts  ot  oxides  of  nitrogen,  and  tbeae  passing  to  tbe 
potash  balb  will  be  absorbed  and  count  as  carbon  dioxide.  The  oxtdes  are 
decomposed  on  contact  with  hot  metallic  copper,  their  oxygen  combining  wltli 
the  metal.  For  this  pnrpose  a  roll  ot  copper  foil  Is  placed  between  tbe  coppw 
oxide  and  the  asbestos  ping  next  the  cork  at  the  front  of  the  tQbe;  the  copper 
shoDld  be  tree  from  saltnr,and  prevloasty  soperflctally  oxldlxad  and  rednoed  to 
remove  occladed  hydrogen. 

Bebtnd  tbe  copper  (oil  Is  another  ping  of  asbestos,  then  a  tew  inches  of 
copper  oxide  whose  parpose  fs  to  oxidize  any  volatile  matter  or  carbon  mon- 
oxide  resulting  from  incomplete  combn»Uon.  It  Is  held  to  place  by  aaotbor 
asbestos  ping.  As  snbstitates  for  tbe  copper  oxide  there  have  been  proposed 
manganic  oxide,  or  where  the  combnstlon  la  done  In  a  stream  of  oxygen,  piatin- 
ised  asbestos,  or  simply  Bbrons  asbestos,  the  latter  acting  mecbanlcally  to  pro- 
mote the  reaction  between  the  carbon  monoxide  and  oxygen. 

Organic  bodies  coatainlng  anllnr  are  mixed  with  lead  cbromato,  as  this 
reagent  both  oxidizes  sultnr  and  snllnrons  acid  and  combines  with  snlforic 
acid.  Seml-organlcbodiescontaining  alkalies  leave  a  resldneot  alkali  carbon- 
^  Rto  on  burning,  and  the  results 

for  carbon  are  couseqnently  too 
low;    such    bodies   are    mixed 
with  potassium  bichromate  >nd 
Fig.  IS8.  ''*<'  ehromate,  tbe   excess    of 

cfaromio  acid  In  the  former  rea- 
gent expelling  tbe  carboa  dioxide  from  the  alkali  carbonate. 

6.  Tbe  drying  tube.  Fig.  163,  Is  provided  with  an  extra  empty  bulb  at  &  in 
order  th&t  the  larger  part  of  tbe  water  produced  may  condense  therein,  and 
the  calcium  chloride  remain  drier  and  more  efficient  from  having  less  molstare 
to  absorb.  For  the  straight  tnbe  may  be  sntiBUtnUd  a  tJ-tabe  containing 
anbydroos  phosphoric  acid  or  glass  splinters  saturated  with  concentrated  sal- 
fnrlc  acid,  or  a  specially  arranged  tnbe  holding  both  these  absorbents  which 
are  more  enei^etlc  desiccators  than  calclnm  chloride. 

As  an  absorbrait 
of  carbon  dioxide  a 
strong  solution  ot 
caustic  potash  .or 
soda  Is  tbe  naaal 
reagent.  Nnmer> 
ons  forms  of  con- 
tainers have  been 
Invented,  all  de- 
signed to  secure  as 
intimate  and  pro- 
longed  contact  be- 
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tween  the  lye  and  gas  ae  possible,  tboagh  the  important  feature  of  presenting 
a  small  surface  of  glass  to  the  atmosphere  has  generally  been  neglected. 
The  forms  shown  in  Fig.  164  need  no  description;  that  of  Bowen  is  one  of 
the  best  in  point  of  strength  and  compactness. 

Since  the  current  of  nnabsorbable  gases  passing  through  the  bulb  carries 
awty  a  little  moisture  from  the  potash  solution  (unless  it  is  unusually  highly 
concentrated),  a  small  calcium  chloride  tube  is  attached  and  weighed  with 
it;  in  Fig.  164,  the  horizontal  tube  is  fitted  to  the  bulb  by  a  ground  joint. 

In  cases  where  a  large  weight  of  carbon  dioxide  is  expected  from  a  combus- 
tion two  potash-bulbs  should  be  joined  tandem.    Many  believe  that  a  U-tube 

filled  with  soda-lime  (a  mixture  of  granular  sodium 
and  calcium  hydrates)  is  a  safer  absorbent  for  carbon 
dioxide  than  potash  solution ;  the  tube  is  guarded  from 
loss  of  moisture  by  an  attached  tube  of  chloride  of 
calcium.  For  the  soda- lime  tube  some  would  sub- 
stitute one  filled  with  pumice  fragments  saturated 
with  the  strongest  potash  lye. 

Before  beginning  a  combustion  the  perfect  gas- 
tightness  of  the  corl[s  and  rubber  connections  must  be 
assured.  The  tube  A  of  a  small  mercury  manometer 
Fig.  165,  is  connected  to  the  exit  tube  of  the  potash 
bulb,  and  the  entrance  to  the  combustion  tube  la 
closed.  Air  Is  blown  in  at  B  until  the  mercury  In  C 
is  depressed  into  the  bend,  and  the  stopcock  is  closed. 
It  the  inequality  in  height  of  the  columns  of  mercury 
remains  unchanged  or  nearly  so  for  ten  minutes,  the 
connections  may  be  considered  tight,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  during  this  time  any  variation  in  the 
Fig.  166  •  temperature  of  the  air  inclosed  in  the  train  will  alter 

the  pressure  on  the  mercury.  The  usual  directions  are  to  produce  a  partial 
vicnum  In  the  train  instead  of  compression,  but  except  where  the  tension  dur- 
ing the  combustion  is  to  be  less  than  atmospheric,  the  latter  is  the  better  plan,  as 
an  imperfect  connection  may  yet  be  secure  against  external  atmospheric  pressure. 
The  details  to  be  observed  in  making  a  combustion  differ  somewhat  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  organic  body  and  individual  practice,  but  in 
any  case  require  the  undivided  attention  of  the  operator.  The  usual  routine 
is  about  as  follows,  the  directions  applying  to  a  porcelain  or  platinum  tube  and 
the  use  of  a  current  of  oxygen  for  oxidation. 

The  combustion  tube  having  been  cleaned  and  the  copper  oxide  near  the 
front  placed  in  position,  a  current  of  pure  dry  air  is  passed  through  it  to 
remove  adhering  moisture.  A  boat  containing  a  known  weight  of  some  pure 
organic  compound  such  as  cane-sugar,  is  pushed  to  the  middle  of  the  tube 
followed  by  a  roll  of  platinum  gauze.  The  potash  bulb  and  prolong  and  the 
chloride  of  calcium  tube  are  weighed  and  connected  to  the  combustion  tube. 
Then  the  tightness  of  the  connections  is  tested  by  the  manometer. 

The  section  of  the  combustion  tube  containing  the  copper  oxide  is  heated  to 
redness  while  a  slow  current  of  pure  oxygen  is  passed  through  the  apparatus. 
Then  the  burners  beneath  the  platinum  gauze  are  lighted,  and  finally  those 
beneath  the  boat.  The  fiames  are  raised  until  the  tube  is  ai  a  dull  red  heat. 
The  sugar  will  be  burned  in  a  few  minutes  time,  whereupon  the  stream  of 
oxygen  is  replaced  by  one  of  pure  air,  and  the  flames  gradually  lowered  and 
finally  extinguished,  those  under  the  copper  oxide  last.  When  the  air  has 
displaced  the  (heavier)  oxygen,  the  drying  tube  and  potash  bulb  and  prolong 
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are  detached^  their  orifices  closed  by  glass  plags  or  other  means,  allowed 
to  coolin  the  balance  case,  aod  weighed. 

The  apparatus  is  now  in  readiness  for  the  analysis  of  any  organic  aabstaacey 
the  combastlon  of  sagar  serving  to  indicate  by  the  close  agreement  of  the 
results  with  those  calcalated  from  the  formala,  that  no  defects  exist  in  the 
apparatus  or  connections. 

A  roll  of  metallic  copper  In  the  combustion  tube  is  unnecessary  for  non- 
nitrogenous  bodies.  In  burning  those  containing  nitrc^en  it  is  essential  thst 
the  copper  be  not  superficially  oxidised,  as  It  would  then  be  powerless  to 
decompose  the  oxides  of  nitrogen.  For  organic  bodies  containing  a  halogen, 
there  may  be  interposed  between  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  and  the  potash 
bulb,  a  U-tabe  containing  in  one  limb  dry  granular  cuprous  chloride  to  absorb 
halogen  acids,  and  in  the  other  limb  silyer  foil  to  retain  free  halogens,  and 
calcium  chloride  to  absorb  any  water  from  the  cuprous  chloride. 

For  small  amounts  of  organic  bodies  that  are  readily  combustible,  the  cur- 
rent of  oxygen  may  be  dispensed  with  and  air  alone  relied  on  for  their  oxida- 
tion. The  process  here  is  to  be  carried  on  more  slowly  than  wh^re  oxygen  gas 
is  used.  In  either  case,  a  blank  combustion  should  not  cause  an  increase  in 
weight  of  the  drying  tube  or  potash  bulb  of  more  than  a  milligram. 

Since  the  mixture  of  oxygen  or  air  with  a  highly  volatile  liquid  is  explosive, 
the  combustion  of  the  latter  is  begun  by  passing  a  stream  of  pure,  dry  nitrogen 
until  it  is  gasified,  relying  on  the  hot  copper  oxide  to  oxidize  what  vapor 
reaches  it. 

Levoir*  proposes  an  apparatus  for  the  combustion  of  organic  componnds 
that  dispenses  with  the  ordinary  combustion  furnace.  The  compound  is  held 
in  a  small  platinum  tube  and  surrounds  a  spiral  of  platinum  wire.  The  ar- 
rangement is  placed  in  a  glass  combustion  tube,  the  ends  of  the  platinum  wire 
projecting  and  the  combustion  tube  filled  with  oxygen.  An  electric  current 
is  passed  through  the  wire  sufficient  to  heat  it  to  redness,  and  the  organic 
body  bums  rapidly  in  the  oxygen. 

Berthollet  effects  the  combustion  in  a  *  calorimetric  bomb.'f  This  is  a  thick 
steel  cup  lined  with  platinum  and  having  a  tube  projecting  through  the  cover. 
A  platinum  basket  contaiDing  the  organic  body  is  hung  about  the  center  of  tlie 
cup  and  in  contact  with  It  is  a  thin  platinum  wire  connected  to  platinum  rods 
passing  to  the  exterior  of  the  apparatus.  The  cover  is  fastened  on  tightly  and 
oxygen  forced  in  until  the  pressure  is  about  25  atmospheres,  the  tube  closed, 
and  a  current  of  electricity  passed  through  the  wire  heating  it  to  redness  and 
igniting  the  organic  body.  The  combustion  is  instantaneous  and  total.  The 
resulting  gases  are  withdrawn  through  the  tube  in  the  cover  and  passed  through 
absorbing  tubes  as  usual. 

The  ultimate  analysis  of  a  compound  gas  or  a  niixture  of  gases  can  be  done 
by  passing  a  measured  volume  through  a  combustion  tube  arranged  as  f of  vola- 
tile organic  bodies.  Or  with  the  gas  may  be  united  a  suitable  proportion  of 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  or  oxyhydrogen,  as  needed,  and  the  mixture  exploded  in  a 
eudiometer  or  burned  by  platinized  asbestos. 


Moist  combustion.)  The  elements  of  many  organic  bodies  are  oxidized  par- 
tially or  completely  by  the  action  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  some  strong  oxidi- 
zer.   Of  the  several  reagents  proposed,  potassium  permanganate  and  chromic 
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«cid  have  a  general  application,  while  potaasium  maoganate,  chloric  acid,  hydro- 
gen peroxide,  lead  peroxide,  and  others,  are  available  only  in  special  cases. 
According  to  the  natare  of  the  organic  body  and  the  oxidizer,  acidity,  temper- 
ature and  time  ol  digestion,  and  other  conditions,  there  Is  determined:  (1)  the 
weight  of  oxygen  required  for  oxidation*  in  which  case  the  analysis  is  rather 
of  the  nature  of  a  proximate  than  an  ultimate  one;  or,  (2)  the  weight  of  car- 
bon dioxide  produced,  when  the  process  is  bat  a  yariatlon  of  the  ordinary  fur- 
nace combustion. 

A.  Oxidation  by  permanganate.  Usually  this  reagent  is  applied  in  a  solution 
made  strongly  alkaline,  though  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  sulfuric  acid. 
The  organic  body,  that  may  be  soluble  or  Insoluble  In  water.  Is  digested  with  a 
nkeasared  excess  of  a  standard  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  permanganate 
under  fixed  conditions  of  time,  temperature  and  concentration.  In  most 
cases  the  reaction  ends  with  the  removal  of  three  atoms  of  the  available  oxygen 
from  the  reagent,  leaving  insoluble  manganese  dioxide,  though  under  eome 
circamstanoes  all  five  atoms  react.  The  temperature  during  the  operation 
should  be  above  100  o  for  complete  oxidation  (Wanklyn).  Smith  states  that 
in  an  acid  solution  there  occurs  a  secondary  reaction  between  the  precipitated 
manganic  oxide  and  the  excess  of  permanganate  with  liberation  of  oxygen,  but 
that  it  may  be  prevented  in  great  part  by  the  presence  of  a  suiBclent  quantity 
of  ferric  phosphate.  If  a  chloride  is  contained  in  the  organic  body  it  will  react 
with  sulforic  add  to  form  hydrochloric  acid,  this  decomposing  perman- 
ganate. 

After  digestion  for  the  specified  time,  the  solution  is  either  (1)  filtered 
throagli  asbestos  and  the  excess  of  permanganate  in  the  filtrate  determined, 
either  by  direct  titration  by  oxalic  acid  or  ferrous  sulfate,  or  better  by  a 
back  titration  by  one  of  these  and  permanganate;  or  (2),  the  manganese  in  the 
precipitate  is  determined  by  a  gravimetric  or  volumetric  procesa;  or  (3), 
without  filtration  both  the  precipitate  and  excess  of  permanganate  are  reduced 
by  excess  of  oxalic  acid  and  the  excess  titrated  back  by  permanganate. 
From  the  weight  of  oxygen  consumed  in  the  decomposition  of  the  organic 
body  sometimes  a  calculation  may  show  the  percentage  of  the  oxidizable  ele- 
ments, but  usually  this  Is  not  to  be  relied  on,  for  comparatively  few  bodies  are 
completely  oxidized  by  permanganate,  and  a  partial  oxidation  is  not  so  regular 
and  definite  that  any  positive  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  oxygen  con- 
sumed—analogous bodies  may  react  quite  differently  when  treated  under  the 
same  conditions.* 

In  the  determination  of  carbon  by  oxidizing  the  organic  body  by  permanga- 
nate and  weighing  the  carbon  dioxide  produced,  the  evolved  gas,  as  in  a  furnace 
combustion,  Is  passed  first  over  dry  calcium  chloride,  then  into  potash  solu- 
tion. But  for  the  permanganate  it  is  better  to  substitute  the  (usually)  more 
energetic  oxidizer  chromic  acid  In  sulfuric  acid  solution. 

For  the  determination  of  the  humus  of  soils  Warrington  and  Peake  digest 
Tflth  permanganate  first  made  alkaline  by  potassium  hydrate,  then  after  acidifi- 
cation by  sulfuric  acid.  In  the  first  digestion  potassium  carbonate  and  probably 
eooke  potassium  oxalate  are  formed;  in  the  second  the  oxalic  acid  is  decom- 
X>o0ed  by  the  permanganate,  and  the  carbon  dioxide  formed,  plus  that  liberated 
by  the  sulfuric  acid  from  the  potassium  carbonate,  is  passed  into  a  tube  of 
soda- 11  me  and  the  increase  in  weight  found.    Determinations  by  permanganate 
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of  ourbon  in  a  soil  averaged  92  per  cent  of  that  given  by  tiibe-eombnstlcni» 
while  the  chromic  acid  process  yielded  only  80  per  cent. 

For  the  determination  of  hamns  in  aqneons  solntion,  Banlin  *  wonld  apply 
the  oxidizing  power  of  recently  precipitated  manganic  hydrate.  He  directs  to 
prepare  a  liquid  containing  manganic  hydrate  in  sospension  by  mixing  solntiont 
of  potassiam  permanganate  and  manganons  sulfate  In  the  ratio  of  three  mole- 
cules of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  boiling  until  the  mutual  decomposition 
Is  complete.  The  solution  of  humus,  in  quantity  not  greater  than  will  rednoe 
one- half  of  the  manganic  hydrate,  is  added,  and  the  mixture  acidified  by  sul- 
furic acid  and  boiled  for  eight  houra.  The  humus  acts  to  reduce  the  mangtnie 
to  manganons  hydrate  which  then  dissolves  in  the  sulfuric  acid.  What  man- 
gaoic  hydrate  remains  unacted  on  is  determined  by  dissolving  in  standard 
oxalic  acid,  and  titrating  back  the  excess  of  the  latter  by  permanganate.  A 
blank  determination  is  made  with  the  same  weights  of  reagents  as  were  used 
In  the  analysis,  and  the  difference  In  the  volumes  of  standard  permanganate  if 
the  basis  for  calculation. 

B.  Oxidation  by  chromic  acid.  Chromic  acid  in  conjunction  with  sulfuric 
acid  attacks  a  greater  number  of  organic  bodies  than  does  permanganate. 
The  reactions  are  8C  +  4Cr08  +  6HsS04=8COi  +  8Ci^(804)8  +  ^K<0;  and 
8Hs  +  SCrOs  +  8HsS04  =»  6HsO  +  Crs(804)»  It  is  said  that  the  celluloses  and 
carbohydrates  are  entirely  converted  to  gaseous  products,  as  are  some  typical 
benzenoid  compounds,  and  urea  in  presence  of  a  little  nitric  add,  but  the  mono* 
basic  acids  of  the  fatty  series  are  not  fully  oxidized ;  amid  and  imld  nitrogen 
prevent  complete  oxidation. f 

Up  to  a  certain  concentration  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  two  acids  may  be 
heated  to  boiling  without  an  Inter-reaction  taking  place;  at  a  higher  concen- 
tration  the  chromic  acid  is  decomposed  — 2Cr08+ 8  HsS04sCiii(S04)t  4-80 -f 
8HfO— the  decomposition  occurring  at  a  lower  temperature  the  greater  the 
concentration.  Hence  the  concentration  of  the  reagent  must  be  adjusted  to 
the  method  employed,  which  may  be  (1),  a  determination  of  the  oxygen  con- 
sumed by  the  organic  compound,  where  the  secondary  reaction  would  Increase 
the  result,  and  (2),  a  determination  of  the  carbon  dioxide  evolved,  where  the 
event  of  the  secondary  reaction  is  immaterial. 

(1).  The  determination  of  oxygen  consumed  has  been  applied  by  several 
chemists  to  various  organic  compounds.  Heldenhain  %  remarks  that  quantitatl?e 
oxidation  is  possible  only  with  a  small  number  of  substances,  but  almost 
quantitative  results  are  obtained  with  very  many  substances.  By  experiment 
he  found  that  28  Cc.  of  fifth- normal  potassium  bichromate  mixed  with  16  Oc 
of  concentrated  sulfuric  acid  could  be  boiled  for  16  minutes  without  appre- 
ciable reduction  of  any  chromic  acid,  and  arranges  that  this  concentration  shall 
not  be  exceeded  In  the  united  volumes  of  the  reagent  and  solution  of  the  organic 
body.  The  mixture  is  heated  to  l>oiling  for  ten  minutes  In  a  flask  provided 
with  a  simple  form  of  reflux  condenser  to  prevent  evaporation  of  any  great 
amount  of  water.  The  excess  of  chromic  acid  is  determined  by  reduction  by 
standard  ferrous  sulfate  and  back  titration  of  the  excess  of  the  latter.  The  cal- 
culation is  based  on  a  factor  derived  from  experiments  on  the  chemically  pure 
organic  body ;  —  usually  but  two  determinations,  namely  of  100  per  cent  and 
40  per  cent,  are  needed  to  construct  a  table  by  interpolation. 
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3.  The  more  coacentrated  solution  of  chromic  add  In  stronger  salfurlc  acid 
has  a  broader  application  for  the  reason  that  most non -volatile  organic  bodies, 

either  soluble  in  water  or  insoluble, 
are  eventnally  completely  oxidized. 
The  advantages  over   the   furnace- 
combustion  process  for  the  deter- 
mination of  carbon  are  the  compara- 
tive simplicity  of  the  apparatus,  the 
possibility  of  analyzing  moist  or  pasty  matter  without  previous 
drying,  and  that  fewer  precautions   are  required  for  certain 
compounds,  such  as  the  organic  salts  of  the  alkalies.    Against 
the  process  is  the  uncertainty  of  a  complete  oxidation  of 
refractory  bodies,  necessitating  an  extra  attachment  for  insur- 
ing the  conversion  of  any  carbon  monoxide  to  dioxide,  the  long 
boiling  needed  for  some  compounds  or  forms  of  elementary 
carbon,  the  inapplicability  to  volatile  bodies,  and  its  lim- 
itation to  the  determination  of  carbon  only. 

The  usnal  train  of  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  166.  The  weighed  sample  is 
dropped  Into  the  flask  A  and  covered  with  a  strong  solution  of  chromic  acid  or 
potassium  bichromate.  The  funnel-tube  B  is  filled  with  concentrated  sulfuric 
add.  Through  a  second  hole  in  the  cork  passes  the  end  of  a  reflux  condenser 
C  whose  object  is  to  condense  the  steam  from  A  and  return  the  water,  in  this 
way  avoiding  the  rapid  liquefaction  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  in  the  drying 
tube  D.  This  tube  is  of  a  larger  size  than  that  of  the  usnal  combustion  train 
since  it  is  not  to  be  weighed.  The  potash  bulb  E  is  one  of  the  ordinary  forms. 
The  apparatus  is  connected  gas-tight,  water  started  through  the  condenser, 
and  the  sulfuric  acid  run  Into  A.  When  the  evolution  of  gas  slackens  the  solu- 
tion is  boiled  and  a  current  of  pure  air  passed  through  the  apparatus  entering 
at  the  funnel  tube.  Finally  the  potash  bulb  is  detached  and  weighed,  observing 
the  usual  precautions. 

During  the  boiling  of  the  mixture  in  A  some  of  the  reagent  may  reach  the 
eork  or  rubber  stopper  and  act  upon  it  with  generation  of  carbon  dioxide.  To 
provide  against  this  a  flask  can  be  had  with  a  ground  glass  stopper  in  which  is 
fused  the  funnel  tube,  the  outlet  tube  projecting  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck  of  the  flask. 

Should  the  substance  contain  a  halogen,  the  potash  bulb  is  guarded  by  a  tube 
containing  a  solution  of  silver  sulfate.  To  insure  the  combustion  of  any  carbon 
monoxide  or  hydrocarbons  escaping  from  the  flask,  between  the  condenser  and 
train  there  may  be  interposed  a  porcelain  tube  flUed  with  copper  oxide  kept  at 
a  red  heat.  It  should  be  remembered  that  any  carbonate  in  the  sample  will 
also  furnish  carl)on  dioxide. 

The  process  is  largely  used  for  the  determination  of  the  combined  carbon  of 
iron  and  steel,  operating  on  the  carbonaceous  residue  left  after  solution  of 
the  metal  In  certain  reagents  (vide  Iron).  To  determine  the  carbon  dioxide 
more  rapidly  than  by  absorption  in  potash  and  weighing,  Phelps  proposes  to 
pass  the  gas  into  a  known  volume  of  baryta  water,  and  titrate  what  l>aryta 
remains  in*  solution.  Handy*  prevents  absorption  of  carl>onic  acid  from  the  air 
during  the  filtration  by  causing  a  current  of  purified  air  to  play  over  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  in  the  funnel,  then  determines  the  baryta  by  standard  acid. 

Or  the  carbon  dioxide  may  be  passed  into  a  gas- measuring  tube,  the  vol- 
ume observed  and  reduced  to  normal  conditions,  then  Into  an  absorption  tube  ' 


*  Joarn.  Amer.  Otaem.  Booy.  1895->847. 
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coDtalntDg  potuh  Ije,  ind  the  ruidDAl  ^r,  pins  AUf  oxygen  evDlred  from  tbe 
chromic  tcid,  meMoied. 

Mrrsoomr. 
Ifltrogea  may  be  determioed  either  (1),  by  the  'abealate  method  'of  Isolat- 
log  It  Id  the  elementary  lonn  and  meaenrinfc  the  gas;  or  (2),  by  oonvertlng  It 
Into  ammoDta,  thia  to  be  deter- 
mined gravlmeblcaUy,  volnmet- 
rically,  or  by  colorltaetry. 

1.  A.  In  the  absolute  method, 
orlgtnated  by  Dnmas,  the  or- 
ganic snbstanca  is  bamed  by 
the  oxygen  from  copper  oxide, 
and  the  liberated  nitrogen  la  sep- 
arated from  the  water  and  car- 
bon dioxide  also  prodaced,  then 
measured  tn  a  gaa  tube  and  Its 
*'*'  ""'  weight  calculated  from  Itsnor- 

mal  Tolnme. 
A  hard  glass  tube  A,  Fig.  167,  abont  80  inches  long,  fs  closed  at  one  end  by 
fusion,  and  In  it  are  charged  in  succession  layers  of  potassium  bicarbonate, 
copper  oxide,  a  mlslnre  of  the  organic  body  with  copper  oxide,  a  close  roll  of 
metallic  copper,  and  alternate  layers  of  copper  oxide  and  metallic  copper  nntU 
nearly  full.  The  front  end  Is  closed  by  a  ping  of  asbestos  behind  a  well-flttlng 
cork,  Tbrongb  the  cork  projects  a  long  glass  tube,  the  outer  part  bent  down- 
wards and  the  end  upwards  to  convey  tbe  gas  Into  the  measuring  tube. 

Preceding  tbe  combnatlon  the  closed  end  of  the  tube  Is  bested  until  carbon 
dioxide  from  the  bicarbonate  has  driven  oat  all  ibe  air  from  tbe  tube,  this 
shown  by  passing  a  little  of  the  escaping  gas  Into  a  tnbe  of  potash  lye,  when  all 
should  be  absorbed.    Then  there  is  placed  over  the  end  of  B  a  gradnated  gas 
tabe  C  Ailed  with  strong  potash  solntlon.    Tbe  combustion  tube  is  now  beaied, 
beginning  at  ihe  front  and  pro- 
ceeding antll  tbe  bicarbonate  Is 
reached,  which  Is  again  beated 
until  Qie  evolved  carbon  di- 
oxide has  swept  all  the  gases 
Into  the  gas  tnbe.   In  the  latter 
the  steam  condenses  and  the 
carbon  dioxide  and  any  traces 
of  chlorine  are  absorbed,  le>*- 
iDg  only  nitrogen.    The  tnbe  Is 
transferred  to  a  Jar  of  water, 
and  the  volume  of  moist  nitro- 
gen measared  with  tbe  osnal 
precanllons,  and  reduced  to 
normal  conditions  wherelnone 
coble  centimeter  of  nitrogen 
weighs   .OOISBSie    gram.     It 
through  inadvertence  a  little 
nlttogen  dioxide  should  have 
,  escaped  decomposition  by  the 
Fig.  168.  copper  and  accompany  the  ni- 

trogen. It  may  be  absorbed  by 
■  Ni-f  Og)  the  dimlnntloa  in  volume  de- 
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Of  the  many  modiflcatlons  of  the  details  of  the  process  there  may  be  men- 
tioned that  of  Simpson  who  snbstitntes  a  miztnre  of  copper  oxide  and  mercuric 
oxide  for  the  copper  oxide,  and  a  mixture  of  magnesium  carbonate  and  mer- 
-carlc  oxide  for  the  sodium  bicarbonate;  of  Jolmson  and  Jenkins  who  aid  the 
combustion  by  a  little  potassium  chlorate  in  the  extreme  posterior  of  the  tube, 
relying  on  the  metallic  copper  at  the  anterior  to  fix  any  excess  of  oxygen  generated 
from  the  chlorate ;  and  of  Meyer,  who  substitutes  lead  chromate  for  copper  oxide 
to  retain  any  sulfur  gases  coming  from  sulfur  in  the  organic  body. 

Or  the  combustion  may  be  conducted  in  vacuo,  dispensing  with  the 
bicarbonate.  The  combustion  tube,  Fig.  16S,  is  connected  by  rubber  tubing 
to  a  Sprengel  mercury  yacuum-pump.  To  insure  the  air  tightness  of  the 
eonnection  it  is  surrounded  at  a  and  c  by  larger  tubes  containing  glycerine 
or  n&ereury.  On  opening  the  stopcock  g  a  stream  of  mercury  flows  down 
the  tube  from  the  reservoir  e,  drawing  air  from  the  combustion  tube  until 
it  beoomes  practically  vacuous,  the  air  escaping  from  d.  A  gas-measuring  tube 
filled  with  mercury  is  then  inverted  over  d,  ahd  the  combustion  tube  (charged 
as  above  except  the  omLssion  of  the  bicarbonate)  is  heated  as  before.  The 
pump  transfers  the  product  of  combustion  to  the  gas  tube.  When  the  combus- 
tion is  ended  the  gas  tube  is  transferred  to  a  trough  of  potash  solution  to 
absorb  the  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  volume  of  the  residual  nitrogen  is  read.  A 
small  error  comes  from  the  presence  of  occluded  air  or  other  gases  in  the  tube, 
liberated  on  heating. 

B.  Anumber  of  organic  bodies  are  decomposed  by  an  alkaline  solutionof  sodium 
hypobromlte  or  hypochlorite,  one  of  the  products  being  gaseous  nitrogen.  The 
complete  Isolation  of  the  nitrogen  Is  seldom  obtained  however,  though  a  nearly 
complete  evolution  may  be  had  In  some  cases  by  the  addition  of  a  catalytic 
agent.  Tlie  process  has  an  extensive  application  for  the  determination  of  urea 
tn  urine,  q,  o. 

8.  A«  In  the  method  of  Will  and  Varrentrapp  the  nitrogen  of  the  organic 
body  is  converted  into  ammonia  by  heating  with  soda-lime;  It  Is  said  tliat  the 
conTersion  is  effected  through  the  dissociation  of  aqueous  vapor  —  8C  +  2N  + 
SHjO  »800  +  SNHs*  The  ammonia  is  led  through  a  mineral  acid  by  which  it 
is  absorbed,  and  is  determined  by  the  usual  methods  for  ammonia.'* 

The  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  169.    The  combustion  tube,  A  B,  that  may  be 

of  glass  or  iron,  con- 

*  Jit  ^  Jl    ***'*®  *****©  sealed  end  a 

«l:i3=C3=?-%,        w  layer  of  oxalic  acid  or 


calcium  oxalate   which 
on  heating  decomposes 
^^'  ^^^-  with  evolution  of  carbon 

monoxide  and  dioxide;  next  to  this  is  the  sample  mixed  with  soda-lime  or  quick 
lime,  and  if  rich  In  nitrogen,  with  some  sugar  or  other  non -nitrogenous  sub- 
stance whose  gaseous  products  dilute  the  ammonia  and  lessen  the  danger  of 
any  passing  the  acid  uoabsorbed.  The  third  layer  is  soda-lime  only,  held 
in  place  by  a  plug  of  asbestos.  Joined  to  the  combustion  tube  is  a  container 
for  the  acid,  such  as  the  *'  nitrogen  bulb  "  C,  partly  filled  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  combustion  is  carried  on  in  the  usual  way,  proceeding  to 
heat  the  tube  gradually  back  to  the  oxalic  acid.  When  the  gases  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  latter  have  driven  out  the  ammonia,  the  solution  of 
ammonlc  chloride  is  poured  into  a  beaker  and  precipitated  by  chloroplat- 
inlc  acid  with  the  usual  precautions;  the  ammonium  platinchloride  may  be 
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weighed  as  such,  or  the  platinum  separated  by  simple  ignition  or  otherwise, 
and  weighed. 

It  is  more  nsnal,  however,  to  determine  the  ammonia  in  a  yolnmetricway. 
Here  the  bnlb  contains  a  fixed  volume  of  standard  snlfnric  acid,  and  after  the 
combustion  the  nnnentralized  excess  is  titrated  by  standard  alkali  and  litmns. 

The  method  has  the  confidence  of  most  technical  chemists  of  afflording 
accurate  results  when  carefully  worked;  an  especial  precaution  is  that  of 
limiting  the  heat  to  bare  redness  lest  ammonia  be  dissociated.  But  soma 
organic  bodies  yield  volatile  compounds  when  ignited  with  soda-lime,  and 
cannot  be  analyzed  by  this  method  except  with  several  modifications. 

B.  Ruffle's  method*  is  similiar  to  the  above,  differing  in  that  sodium  thio- 
sulf ate,  sulfur,  and  carbon  or  an  organic  compound  are  added  to  the  soda- 
lime  mixed  with  the  organic  body.  These  additions  make  it  possible  to 
convert  the  nitrogen  of  some  compounds  into  ammonia,  where  soda-lime 
alone  would  fail.  The  reaction  is  said  to  be  that  the  thiosuUale  furnishes 
sulfurous  acid  which  reacts  with  oxides  of  nitrogen  to  form  ammonia  and  sal- 
f  uric  acid,  a.  g.y  NsO  +4S0i  +  8HsO  »  2NHt  +  4SOs. 

Several  other  mixtures  of  a  similar  character  to  the  above  have  been  pro- 
posed. The  Ruffle  method  is  highly  regarded  by  many  chemists,  especially  for 
the  determination  of  nitric  nitrogen. 

C.  The  method  due  to  Kjeldahl,  although  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  has 
largely  supplanted  other  methods.  Its  advantages  are  that  it  can  be  applied  to 
heterogeneous  mixtures  difficult  to  powder,  and  to  liquids,  pastes  and  hygro- 
scopic matter  in  general  without  previous  drying;  that  the  apparatus 
required  is  less  complicated  and  more  compact;  and  that  a  number  of 
determinations  can  be  carried  on  simultaneously  by  one  operator. 

A  small  weight  of  the  organic  body  is  heated  with  concentrated  sulfuric 
acid  until  a  clear  solution  results^  when  powdered  potassium  permanganate 
Is  sifted  in.  The  liquid  is  diluted  with  water,  made  alkaline  by  sodium 
hydrate,  and  distilled  until  the  freed  ammonia  has  gone  over  with  water. 
The  receiver  contains  an  acid  to  fix  the  ammonia,  which  is  then  determined  as 
in  the  soda-lime  process,  supra. 

The  reactions  occurring  during  the  decomposition  of  the  organic  body 
have  been  described  as  follows:  First,  the  sulfuric  add  absorbs  any  water 
that  the  sample  may  contain;  second,  the  acid  reacts  with  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  to  form  carbon  monoxide  and  water  and  is  reduced  ^  sulfurous 
acid;  third,  sulfurous  acid  and  nitrogenous  compounds  dissociate  water,  the 
nitrogen  takes  up  hydrogen  forming  certain  intermediate  products  but  ulti- 
mately ammonia,  while  the  sul- 
furous acid  is  oxidized  to  sul- 
furic; fourth,  the  potassium 
permanganate  completes  the  oxi- 
dation of  any  part  of  the  sub- 
stance resisting  the  sulfuric  acid 
alone. 

▲bout  one-half  gram  of  the  or- 
ganic body  is  weighed;  if  a  llqaid 
j,|     yjQ  <— ^— *  j£  |g   placed   in  a  bulb  with  a 

capillary  neck.  The  substance  is 
covered  with  ten  to  twenty  Cc.  of  concentrated  sulfuric  acid,  and  the  miztare 
boiled  until  all  the  organic  matter  has  been  destroyed  and  the  acid  become 


*  Ohem.  News,  1890— l^SSl;  Journ.  Ohem.  Socy.  40—451  and  21—161. 
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clear  and  colorless  or  but  slightly  tinted.  The  permanganate  Is  added  and 
the  solution  heated;  then  cooled,  diluted  with  water,  and  transferred  to  a 
larger  flask  arranged  for  distillation  as  shown  In  Fig.  170.  The  condenser  Is 
of  block-tin  or  platinum  (since  the  ammonia  would  dissolve  a  little  glass 
were  the  condenser  of  this  material),  or  simply  a  long  air-oooled  tube,  the 
exit  dipping  into  the  acid  In  the  receiver, 

Into  the  flask  is  poured  an  excess  of  sodium  hydrate  solution.  The  alka- 
line liquid  is  then  distilled  (best  in  a  current  of  steam)  until  the  ammonia 
has  passed  over  Into  the  acid.  To  prevent  the  carrying  over  of  any  of  the 
alkaline  liquid  as  spray,  some  form  of  trap  is  interposed  between  the  flask 
and  condenser;  one  is  shown  at  A  in  Fig.  170. 

The  determination  of  the  ammonium  in  the  distillate  can  be  done  gravimetri- 
cally  by  conversion  to  ammonium  platinchlorlde,  but  a  volumetric  method  Is 
more  usual.  Of  the  latter  the  plan  of  back  titration  by  a  standard  alkali  Is 
most  common;  a  variation  is  the  use  of  baryta  water  with  rosolic  acid  as  indi* 
cator.  Or  the  distillate  may  be  treated  with  potassium  iodide  and  lodate,  when 
the  free  sulfuric  acid  liberates  an  equivalent  of  iodine  «  5KI  +  KIOs  -f-  SHsSO^  as 
8Kt804  +  Sis  +  SHsO  —  and  the  Iodine  titrated  by  thlosulfate  and  starch  paste. 
A  rapid  approximate  method  is  that  of  liberating  nitrogen  through  the  agency 
of  sodium  hydrate  and  hypobromite  and  measuring  the  gas.  For  small  amounts 
of  ammonia,  Nessler's  test  is  the  most  accurate. 

Hany  modifications  of  the  original  method  of  decomposition  by  sulfuric  add 
have  been  proposed,  but  mostly  of  dubious  worth.*  Various  oxidants  or  car- 
riers of  oxygen  have  been  advised  as  additions  to  the  sulfuric  acid,  such  as 
capric  oxide,  mercury^  etc.,  the  sulfates  of  these  bases  being  supposed  to 
materially  assist  in  the  dissolution  of  the  organic  body.  An  objection  to  the 
use  of  mercury,  the  most  common  addition.  Is  the  need  of  subsequent  removal 
by  a  sulfide,  and  the  Inaccuracy  following  the  Introduction  of  an  excess.f 

Gunning  modifies  the  method  by  the  substitution  of  solid  sodium  pyrosulfate 
for  sulfuric  acid  thus  securing  a  more  powerful  oxidizing  action.  The  pro- 
cess has  received  the  favor  of  many  chemists.  Biviere  and  Ballhatchet  prefer 
sodium  pyrophosphite  to  the  pjrrosulfate. 

As  described,  the  original  method  Is  not  suited  for  the  determination  of  nitric 
nitrogen  especially  in  presence  of  much  chlorine.  It  is  said  that  nltro,  nltroso, 
azo,  diazo,  hydrazo,  and  amldoazo  bodies  and  compounds  of  nitrous  acids,  the 
hydrazines,  and  probably  cyanogen  compounds  cannot  be  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined. To  adapt  the  method  for  nitrates,  to  the  sulfuric  acid  Jodlbauer  adds 
phenolsulfnric  acid,  zinc  dust,  and  a  few  drops  of  platlnlc  chloride  solution ; 
the  nitric  acid  becomes  nltro-phenol,  this  by  the  reducing  action  of  zinc  be- 
comes amido-phenol,  and  this  by  the  action  of  sulfuric  acid  becomes  ammonia. 
Salicylic  and  benzoic  adds  are  in  use  for  the  purpose,  finally  oxidizing  the 
excess  by  permanganate,  and  it  has  been  found  of  advantage  to  mix  a  nitrate 
with  gypsum  before  the  digestion. 

THB  HALOOBNS. 

In  the  method  of  Carins,  the  compound  is  oxidized  by  nitric  add  in  presenee 
of  silver  nitrate,  and  the  compound  of  halogen  and  silver  weighed.  A  tube  of 
stout  glass  is  sealed  up  at  one  end,  and  the  sample  with  some  powdered  silver 
nitrate  introduced;  if  the  organic  body  is  a  volatile  liquid  it  is  held  in  a  weigh- 

*  Jonm.  Anal.  Ohem.  S— 299. 
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ing-tabe  dosed  by  a  glass  stopper,  or  sealed  up  in  a  light  glass  bulb  after* 
ward  broken  by  shaking  the  tabe.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  is  then  ponied  In 
to  partly  fill  the  tabe,  and  the  open  end  is  drawn  ont  to  a  small  bore  and  the 
orifice  sealed  by  a  blowpipe  flame. 

The  tnbe  is  then  heated  in  an  oven  for  several  honrs  at  a  temporatnre  of 
from  150<3  to  800<^ ,  allowed  to  cool,  held  upright,  and  the  Up  of  the  prolong 
softened  by  a  blowpipe  flame,  when  the  gases  liberated  by  the  reaction  will 
force  their  way  through  the  plastic  glass;  should  inflammable  gases  haye  been 
formed,  a  safer  plan  is  to  cut  off  the  end  at  once.  The  prolong  is  now  broken 
oil,  the  solution  poured  out,  diluted,  and  the  silver  compound  Altered  and 
weighed.  A  simpler  plan  is  to  weigh  the  silver  nitrate  introduced  with  the 
sample,  and  determine  what  is  left  uncomblned,  easiest  by  titration  with 
standard  sodium  chloride. 

While  the  results  of  the  method  are  unexceptionable,  the  length  of  time  required 
^r  decomposition,  the  danger  of  explosion  of  the  tube  during  the  heating  or 
•on  opening  it,  and  various  manipulative  dlfflcaltles  seriously  detract  from  the 
nsefnlness  of  the  method. 

A  solid  substance  may  be  calcined  in  contact  with  a  base  that  will  flx  the 
halogens  or  their  acids.  Quicklime  forms  compounds  of  calcium  that  may 
be  readily  converted  Into  corresponding  silver  compounds  and  weighed. 
Kopp's  method  is  that  of  heating  with  ferric  oxide  in  a  tube  open  at  one  end, 
the  reaction  yielding  soluble  ferric  haloids  ready  for  precipitation  by  argentic 
nitrate.  Kekule  digests  the  substance  with  water  and  sodium  amalgam  whose 
action  is  to  form  the  sodium  salts;  but  the  method  is  of  limited  application. 

Meilliere  evaporates  a  solution  or  extract  with  calcium  nitrate  in  a  platinom 
crucible,  after  which  a  slight  ignition  destroys  all  the  organic  matter.  The 
aqueous  extract  of  the  residue  is  free  from  phosphates,  aod  after  addulation 
with  sulfuric  acid  and  the  addition  of  calcium  carbonate  to  decolorize  and 
neutrallae  the  liquid,  the  halogens  in  the  flltrate  may  be  titrated  by  standard 
silver  nitrate  and  potassium  chromate. 

Combustion  in  the  calorimetric  bomb  of  BerthoUet  may  be  applied  to  the 
determination  of  the  halogens;  for  chlorine  a  little  arsenious  acid  should  he 
added  to  fix  this  element. 

Plympton  and  Groves  propose  to  burn  the  organic  body  In  a  Bunsen  flame 
under  an  Inverted  funnel,  drawing  the  products  of  combustion  through  the 
stem  into  a  solution  of  sodium  hydrate  by  which  th^  halogens  are  retained. 

SULFUR. 

In  the  combustion  of  organic  bodies  containing  sulfur  there  is  formed  sulfur* 
ous  acid  mainly,  this  converted  to  sulfuric  by  an  oxidizer.  In  the  furnace  com- 
bustion for  carbon  and  hydrogen  the  substance  is  mixed  with  lead  chromate, 
or  a  mixture  of  lead  chromate  and  potassium  chromate,  instead  of  copper 
oxide,  since  this  compound  both  oxidizes  the  sulf  urous  acid  and  reacts  Mth 
the  sulfuric  to  form  lead  sulfate. 

Sulfur  is  always  determined  by  flrst  converting  it  into  sulfuric  a<dd,  then 
precipitating  by  barium  chloride  and  weighing  the  precipitate  of  barium  sulfate. 
Many  schemes  have  been  proposed  for  the  oxidation. 

One  process  is  that  of  burning  the  organic  body  in  a  combustion  tube  in  a 
current  of  mixed  oxygen  and  nitric  oxide.*  The  sulfur  is  thus  brought  to  the 
highest  state  of  oxidation  and  the  acid  may  be  caught  In  any  convenient  reagent. 
Fmnier  mixes  the  substance  with  80  to  100  parts  of  powdered  potassium  per* 
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imtnganate  and  heats  the  mlxtare  in  an  ordinary  combnation  tnbe.  Oxygen  is 
given  off  from  the  permanganate  at  about  240  ^ .  The  products  of  oombuBtioD 
are  passed  through  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  which  absorbs  the 
sulfuric  acid  and  oxidizes  any  sulfurous  acid.  After  filtering  from  deposited 
manganese  oxide,  the  filtrate  is  acidified  and  the  sulfuric  acid  precipitated  as 
usual.  Carbon  may  be  determined  in  the  same  operation  by  annexing  a  tube 
of  baryta  water;  after  the  combustion  is  finished  the  carbon  dioxide  is  set  free 
by  a  mineral  acid  and  measured  or  absorbed  and  weighed. 

The  combustion  may  be  made  in  oxygen  under  high  pressure  in  a  BerthoUet 
calorimetric  bomb  containing  a  little  water  for  the  absorption  of  the  sulfur 
oxides;  a  large  percentage  of  snlfur  is  more  readily  oxidized  if  the  organic 
substance  has  been  mixed  with  an  eqaal  weight  of  a  pure  carbohydrate. 
Burton  *  modifies  Bauer's  method  for  liquids  and  gases  by  burning  in  a  lamp  or 
gas-burner,  passing  the  gases  formed  in  the  combustion  into  a  standard 
solution  of  potassium  hydrate,  and  titrating  back  by  a  standard  acid  and  methyl 
orange,  this  indicator  indifferent  to  carbonic  acid.  Or  the  combustion  gases 
may  be  passed  through  bromine  water  or  a  solution  of  bromine  tn  hydrochloric 
acid  for  the  oxidation  of  the  sulfurous  acid  and  retention  of  the  sulfuric  acid. 

Oxidation  in  the  wet  way  may  be  done  according  to  the  method  of  Carius  for 
halogens,  with  the  modification  of  omitting  the  silver  nitrate.  The  solution 
after  heating  in  the  closed  tube  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  previously  adding  a. 
little  sodiam  nitrate;  the  residue  is  taken  np  by  strong  hydrochloric  acid^ 
diluted  and  filtered,  and  the  sulfuric  acid  (now  as  sodium  sulfate)  precipitated 
by  barium  chloride,  and  the  barium  sulfate  weighed  as  usaal.  For  refractory 
bodies,  such  as  asphalt,  a  preliminary  digestion  with  fuming  nitric  acid  is 
advised,  and  any  residue  left  after  heating  in  the  tube  is  subjected  to  an  exam- 
ination for  sulfur  by  one  of  the  fusion  methods  mentioned  below. 

Some  organic  compounds  are  destroyed  and  the  sulfur  oxidized  to  sulfuric 
acid  by  heating  with  a  liquid  oxidizer.  For  this  purpose  there  have  been  pro- 
posed nitric  acid  with  potassium  chlorate,  potassium  hydrate  solution  and  the 
passage  of  a  current  of  chlorine,  alkaline  potassium  permanganate,  chromic 
and  nitric  acids,  etc  But  many  of  these  are  likely  to  fail  with  bodies  strongly 
resisting  oxidation,  however  prolonged  the  digestion  or  boiling. 

For  decomposition  In  the  dry  way,  Lieblg's  directions  are  to  mix  the  sub- 
stance with  potassium  nitrate  or  chlorate  and  project  the  mixture  by  small 
portions  into  potassium  hydrate  kept  melted  in  a  platinum  crucible,  finally 
heating  over  a  blast-lamp.  A  later  method  is  to  melt  the  substance  with  a 
mixture  of  sodium  carbonate  and  potassium  hydrate  and  slowly  add  sodium 
peroxide  until  the  carbon  is  bumed.f  It  would  appear  that  Eschka's  scheme 
for  sulfur  in  coals  (q,  v.)  and  cast  iron  could  be  extended  to  many  other  organic 
bodies. 

Debus  would  mix  the  organic  substance  with  potassium  bichromate  and 
sodium  carbonate  and  fuse  the  mixture  in  a  combustion  tube;  as  a  guard  some 
of  the  reagent  is  placed  before  and  behind  the  mixture.  When  the  tempera- 
ture has  risen  to  redness  a  current  of  oxygen  is  passed  into  the  tube  until  all 
the  carbon  has  burned. 

PHOSPHORUS. 

Phosphorus  is  oxidized  in  much  the  same  way  as  sulfur,  Carius'  method 
of  decomposition  and  that  of  fusion  with  alkali  carbonate  and  nitrate  being 
most  in  use.    After  bringing  the  phosphorus  to  the  state  of  phosphoric  add 


*  Amer.  Joam.  Science,  188S— 472. 
t  Chem.  Centrslb.  1806-66. 
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the  clear  solution  may  be  at  onoe  precipitated  by  magnesic  0Olatloii«  or  in  pres- 
ence of  metals  forming  permanent  precipitates  with  ammonia,  preceded  by  a 
separation  as  ammonium  phosphomolybdate. 

MBTAia. 

The  metals  of  semi-organic  compounds  may  be  converted  into  oxides  or  car- 
bonates as  the  case  may  be,  by  ignition  in  air  or  oxygen  until  the  carbon  Is 
burned.  This  is  the  simplest  plan  and  is  applicable  for  all  metals  that  are  not 
volatile  at  the  heat  of  the  calcination.  For  the  volatile  metals  the  organic 
matter  may  be  oxidized  by  the  method  of  Carlus  or  by  any  of  the  liquid  oxi- 
dizers mentioned  under  the  determini^tion  of  sulfur.  After  destroying  the 
organic  matter  the  determination  follows  the  usual  course  of  inorganic 
analysis. 

COMBINATION  MSTHODS. 

Various  schemes  have  been  proposed  for  the  simultaneous  determination  of 
two  or  more  elements.  That  for  carbon  and  hydrogen  is  entirely  successfnlj 
but  none  of  the  others  have  come  into  general  use,  principally  for  the  reason 
that  the  determination  of  any  one  element  requires  the  careful  adjustment  of 
reagents  and  a  certain  peculiar  routine  of  manipulation  that  must  be  more  or 
less  modified  when  another  element  has  also  to  be  determined.* 


*  Analytt,  1897-477;  Amer.  Joorn.  SoL  41—40. 
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The  piooesses  for  the  Beparatloii  aod  determination  of  organic  bodies  fol- 
low to  some  extent  those  for  inorganic;  bnt  while  to  the  latter  we  can  apply, 
as  a  mle,  a  number  of  reactions  that  yield  products  suitable  for  weighing  or 
measuring,  the  majority  of  organic  compounds  are  indifferent  to  the  common 
precipitants;  again,  for  many  inorganic  compounds  there  are  specific  reagents 
allowing  a  perfect  separation,  while  the  number  of  specific  reagents  for  or- 
ganic bodies  are  comparatively  few. 

Another  distinction  is  that  with  inorganic  bodies  the  reagents  have  a  broader 
scope,  a  given  reagent  being  applicable  in  general  to  all  or  nearly  all  the  com- 
binations in  which  the  reacting  element  or  radical  may  enter,  though  for  ana- 
lytical purposes  it  may  be  restricted  to  a  few  or  bnt  one  for  practical  reasons. 
Bat  with  organic  compounds  there  enter  into  consideration  the  configuration 
of  the  molecule  of  which  the  group  to  be  determined  Is  a  part,  stereoisomerism, 
and  the  modification  in  behavior  that  substituted  groups  may  undergo,  these 
narrowing  the  scope  of  the  various  processes .  so  far  tliat  there  are  but  few 
that  can  be  termed  general  for  any  one  group. 

A  few  characteristics  not  usually  met  with  in  inorganic  bodies,  such  as  yola- 
tility  at  moderate  temperatures,  solubility  in  organic  liquids,  an  easily  meas- 
urable boiling  and  congealing  point,  etc.,  are  applied  analytically. 

In  the  practice  of  proximate  organic  analysis  we  may  be  called  on  to  inyes- 
tigate—  I 

1.  A  single  organic  compound,  presumably  pore,  which  is  to  be  identified  or 
classified  t  elementary  analysis  failing  to  disclose  the  constitution  further 
than  can  be  deduced  from  an  empirical  formula.  Here  a  determination  of 
some  one  group  of  the  molecule —hydrozyl,  ethozyl,  dia^,  etc.  — will  be  a 
basis  for  the  calculation  of  the  rational  formula  and  structural  constitution. 

2.  A  similar  case  is  where  the  compound  is  semi-organic.  Usually  the 
determination  of  the  inorganic  part  and  an  elementary  analysis  of  the  organic 
part  can  be  done  by  simple  and  accurate  processes  and  often  suffice  to  de- 
scribe the  compound ;  If  not  they  are  supplemented  by  a  determination  of  one 
or  more  of  the  radicals. 

8.  A  mixture  of  several  organic  compounds.  The  constituents  may  be 
either  analogous  bodies,  as  mixtures  of  different  oils,  waxes,  vegetable  alka- 
loids, artificial  dye-stuffs,  fruit  essences,  etc.,  or  heterogeneous,  as  are  many 
natural  and  manufactured  articles.  In  the  analysis  of  the  former  class, 
attempts  at  a  separation  of  the  constituents  by  methods  designed  for  the 
determination  of  one  of  them,  will  often  fail  on  account  of  the  similarity  of 
behavior  of  the  others  toward  the  reagent.  Fractional  solution,  fractional 
precipitation,  fractional  dIstiUatlon,  etc.,  may  be  made  to  yield  a  fair  separa- 
tion, but  as  a  rule,  attributive  methods  are  the  main  resource.  Heterogeneous 
mixtures  present  fewer  difficulties,  and  often  admit  of  quite  accurate 
separations. 

4.  Lastly,  we  may  have  to  consider  heterogeneous  natural  or  artificial  products 
that  are  partly  inorganic.  Such  are  animal  and  vegetable  matter  generally, 
animal  secretions  and  excretions,  medicinal  preparations,  the  waste  products 
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of  mannfactareSy  etc.,  etc.    With  material  so  diverse,  no  general  statement  can 
be  laid  down  as  to  the  methods  available,  since  each  example  is  a  special 
problem  and  often  one  of  no  inconsiderable  dlflScnlty. 
We  may  here  glance  at  the  methods  commonly  nsed. 

SOLUTION. 

Of  organic  bodies  in  general,  water  or  one  of  the  common  organic  liqnlds  will 
serve  as  a  solvent  for  the  majority;  the  employment  of  the  mineral  aclds^  so 
frequent  In  inorganic  analysis^  Is  here  comparatively  rare.  Lyes  of  the  eaiutic 
and  carbonated  alkalies  will  dissolve  a  few  bodies  that  are  insoluble  in  other 
menstrua,  and  a  few  are  only  dissolved  by  concentrated  sulfuric  add.  Special 
solvents  have  a  considerable  use  for  separations. 

DKTBBMINATION. 

1.  By  evaporating  the  aqueous  or  other  solution  of  the  compound  and  weigh- 
ing the  residue.  This,  the  simplest  plan,  is  not  practicable  in  many  cases; 
volatility  of  the  organic  body,  increased  by  the  vaporization  of  the  solvent, 
may  cause  a  serious  loss;  a  reaction  between  the  solvent  and  solute  may  be  set 
up  at  temperatures  above  ordinary;  and  the  heat  applied  to  eviH;K>rate  the 
solvent  may  cause  partial  decomposition,  and  contact  with  the  air  allow  ozida- 
tioo,  especially  about  the  period  of  solidification. 

The  usual  plan  is  to  pour  the  solution  into  a  tared  flat-bottomed  dish  and 
evaporate  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  practicable,  finally  drying  the  residue 
at  a  gentle  heat  or  in  the  desiccator.  Spontaneous  evaporation  Is  safer  for 
slightly  volatile  bodies,  and  evaporation  in  vacuo  is  often  a  necessary 
precaution. 

8.  By  precipitation  of  the  organic  body.  The  solvent  may  be  changed  to  one 
in  which  the  compound  Is  much  less  soluble,  e.  (jr.,  by  the  large  dilution  of  an 
alcoholic  solution  with  water.  The  result  of  the  determination  is  generally  too 
low  from  the  incomplete  insolubility  of  the  compound  in  the  mixed  liquids. 
The  accuracy  is  increased  by  removing  by  evaporation  at  a  low  heat  as  much  of 
the  original  solvent^  as  can  be  done  without  separation  of  the  compound;  though 
if  the  application  of  heat  Is  allowable,  the  process  of  (1)  is  to  be  preferred. 

Another  plan  for  reducing  the  solvent  power  of  the  liquid  is  that  of  saturat- 
ing the  solvent  with  some  inorganic  salt  — *  salting  out.*  Aqueous  solutions  of 
some  dyes,  protelds,  etc.,  are  precipitated  nearly  completely  by  stirring  in  solid 
sodium  chloride,  magnesium  sulfate,  or  similar  salt,  until  the  liquid  is  satu- 
rated therewith. 

A'f  ew  bodies  in  aqueous  solution  coagulate  when  the  liquid  is  boiled  or  upon 
the  addition  of  an  acid,  alcohol,  or  a  ferment. 

Barely  do  organic  compounds  unite  as  a  whole  with  a  reagent  to  form  an 
insoluble  precipitate.  An  instance  is  the  combination  of  anilln  with  chloro- 
platinic  acid  —  2CbHffNHs  +  HsPtCle  =»  (CsHANHsHCOaPtCU. 

8.  By  volumetric  analysis.  Some  organic  bodies  admit  of  direct  titration  by 
the  common  volumetric  solutions  or  those  of  special  reagents.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  Ionic  combination  in  which  a  group  exists  in  the  solution  of 
an  organic  compound  determines  whether  the  reaction  on  which  a  titration  is 
based  will  or  will  not  take  place. 

Free  bases,  such  as  phenylhydrazin,  antipyrine,  etc.,  are  titratable  directly 
by  a  standard  acid  and  suitable  indicator,  and  this  is  aldo  possible  of  a  combi- 
nation of  a  strong  base  with  an  acid  weaker  than  the  indicator  selected. 

Similarly,  the  free  organic  acids  are  titrated  by  standard  alkali.    If,  for  lack 
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of  a  suitable  iiuUcator^  or  on  accoant  of  a  highly  colored  titrate,  a  direct  titra- 
tion is  dlfflcalt,  the  acid  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  standard  sodinm  hydrate^ 
an  excess  of  ammoninm  chloride  added,  and  the  ammonia  set  free  by  the  excess 
of  sodium  hydrate  Is  distilled  into  water  and  titrated  by  an  acid.  Or  sodinm 
carbonate  may  be  mixed  with  the  add  solution  and  the  freed  carbon  dioxide 
dried  and  passed  Into  potash  bulbs  and  weighed .  Compounds  of  a  weak  base 
and  a  strong  add,  e.  g.f  the  snllates  of  the  aromatic  amines,  some  alkaloldal 
cblorldesj  etc.,  can  be  titrated  by  alkali  as  though  the  acid  radical  were  com* 
bined  with  hydrogen. 

Of  occasional  use  are  strong  reducing  solutions  for  oxldizable  compounds,. 
SDch  as  stannous  chloride  for  reducing  nitro-groups  to  amino-derlvatlTes,. 
and  oxldicing  solutions  for  reducible  compounds.  Arsenic  acid  oxidizes 
phenylhydrazin  to  phenol;  beta-napthol  In  a  carbon  tetrachloride 
solution  Is  converted  to  monobromnapthol  by  titration  with  bromine; 
h^raain  Is  converted  by  potassium  permanganate  to  nitrogen,  water  and 
ammonium  sulfate ;  hydroxylamin  to  nitrogen  and  water  by  vanadic  acid,  etc» 

4.  By  determination  of  some  element  or  radical  of  the  organic  compound^ 
and  calculation  to  the  original  body.  When  nitrogen,  sulfur,  or  phosphorus 
is  a  constituent,  the  determination  of  the  element  Is  comparatively  easy  and 
accurate;  however,  the  percentage  of  the  element  in  the  compound  Is  usually 
quite  small,  and  in  the  calculation  of  the  latter  from  the  former  the  errora 
of  determination  are  correspondingly  magnified. 

Nitrogen  Is  determined  by  the  methods  of  ultimate  organic  analysis.  A 
namber  of  organic  bodies  are  usually  calculated  from  the  nitrogen  contained 
in  preference  to  direct  weighing,  notably  the  proteids,,  the  multiplier  in  this 
case  being  6.2S  or  6.88,  since  the  average  nitrogen  content  of  protelds  is  about 
16  per  cent.  Another  example  Is  the  analysis  of  commercial  Prussian  blue 
(principally  ferric  ferrocyanide  8Fe(ON)s<4Fe(CN)8);  multiplication  of  the 
foond  nitrogen  by  the  factor  4.4  gives  approximately  the  weight  of  true  pigment 
in  the  sample,  the  other  constituents  being  nitrogen -free. 

A  large  number  of  nitrogenous  organic  bodies  are  decomposed  by  certala 
well-known  reagents,  the  nitrogen  being  evolved  quantitatively  or  nearly  so. 
Thus,  diazo -compounds  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulfuric  acid,  phenylhydraziu 
with  Iodine,  hydrazides  with  Fehllng's  solution,  and  hydrazine  salts  with 
platinic  chloride  or  potassium  permanganate.  Some  reagents  containing^ 
nitrogen  are  themselves  decomposed  and  the  total  nitrogen  obtained  in  the 
determination  is  the  sum  of  that  coming  from  the  organic  compound  and  the 
reagent;  thus  aspartlc  acid  with  nitrous  add  yields  malic  acid  and  nitrogen  — 
G4H7NO4  +  HNOs  =■  C4H8O5  +  Ns  +  HgO ;  similarly,  the  aliphatic  amines. 

For  a  determination,  the  organic  body  Is  treated  in  a  small  flask  with  the 
reagent,  and  the  evolved  nitrogen  conducted  Into  a  gas-measuring  tube.  The 
weight  of  nitrogen  Is  calculated  from  the  corrected  volume.  Another  form  of 
apparatus  that  may  be  used  Is  that  shown  in  Fig.  120. 

Certain  nitrogenous  compounds,  such  as  the  nitrophenols,  on  heating  with 
zinc-dust  and  mercury  are  converted  first  to  amldophenols,  then  to  ammonium 
sQirate.    The  ammonia  in  the  product  is  determined. 

From  a  few  bodies,  as  the  thioureas,  sulfur  is  precipitated  directly  by 
ammontaoal  silver  nitrate  and  the  silver  sulfide  formed  converted  to  metallic 
silver  by  Ignition.  Other  bodies  are  decomposed  with  the  formation  of  an  in- 
soluble metallic  sulfide  when  an  aqueous  solution  is  digested  with  a  metallic 
oxide.  But  in  general,  sulfur  is  determined  by  oxidation  to  sulfuric  acid,  as 
by  the  plan  of  Carius,  by  fusion  with  an  alkali  carbonate  and  nitrate  or  other 
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oxidizing  inixtnrey  or  by  saspension  in  potash  lye  through  which  chlorine  is 
passed.    The  sulfuric  acid  is  determined  In  the  nsnal  way. 

Phosphoros  is  a  normal  constituent  of  some  animal  and  some  vegetable 
matters.  It  is  oxidized  to  phosphoric  acid  by  proceeding  as  for  sulfar, 
snd  the  phosphoric  acid  determined  as  the  magnesium  compound. 

5.  By  the  weight  of  a  reagent  required  to  change  the  molecular  structure.* 
Many  of  these  reactions  have  been  applied  in  technical  analysis,  and  for 
uniformity  and  comparison,  a  certain  fixed  weight  of  the  material  Is  taken 
for  each  test,  and  the  result  of  the  determination  called  the  *  value  *  or  *  number ' 
of  the  material.  For  example  the  *  saponification  value '  of  a  wax  is  the 
number  of  milligrams  of  potassium  hydroxide  combining  with  the  acids  from 
one  gram  of  the  wax;  the  Modlne  number*  is  the  weight  of  iodine  entering 
100  grams  of  an  organic  compound;  similarly  the  ^  aee^l  number  \  *  carbonyl 
number',  *methoxyl  number  *  ,etc. 

A.  By  precipitation.  With  some  classes  of  organic  bodies  certain  Inorganic 
snd  organic  reagents  produce  compounds  more  or  less  Insoluble.  In  a  few 
Instances  the  insolubility  is  sufllcient  to  allow  an  accurate  determination,  but 
the  majority  are  too  freely  soluble  to  admit  of  more  than  approximate  results. 
Instead  of  directly  weighing  the  precipitates,  it  Is  often  better  to  determine 
some  element  or  radical  contained.    Some  of  the  principal  reactions  follow. 

Phenylhydrazin  (a  colorless  oily  compound  CsQ^XsHs),  phenylhydraxin  hy- 
.  drochloride,  and  various  substitution  products,  ail  yield  phenylhydrasons 
with  bodies  containing  the  carbonyl  group.  The  products  separate  in  the  form 
of  crystalllDe,  fioccnlent,  or  oily  compounds,  most  readily  and  completely  from 
warm  acetic  acid  solutions.  The  reaction  has  received  considerable  practical 
spplication  in  the  determination  and  differentiation  of  the  sugars.  The  precipi- 
tates may  be  dried  and  weighed ;  or,  since  phenylbydrazons  are  not  decomposed 
by  Fehlings  solution,  a  known  weight  of  phenylhydrazin  hydrochloride  is  used 
for  the  precipitation  and  the  excess  determined  by  boiling  with  Fehlings 
solution;  the  nitrogen  of  the  reagent  is  liberated,  and  is  measured  after  passing 
into  a  eudiometer. 

Carbamyl  chloride  reacts  with  hydroxyl  derivatives  with  the  formation  of 
carbamates  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  reaction  takes  place  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures in  ethereal  solution.  In  the  crystalline  precipitate  is  determined 
nitrogen,  this  equaling  the  number  of  hydroxyl  groups  in  tbe  original. 

Phenyl  isocyanate  gives  ethereal  phenyl-carbamates  with  hydroxyl  com- 
pounds —  b.OH  +  GsH^N.CO  =3  B.C6H6.NH.OO.O.  The  reaction  takes  place  at 
a  boiling  temperature.  The  product  is  washed  by  ether  and  cold  water,  and 
xecry stall  Ized  from  alcohol. 

Sodium  sulfite  throws  down  crystalline  precipitates  from  concentrated  solu- 
tions of  the  aldehyds;  for  example,  CH8.C0H  +  NaHSOs  »  CH8.CHOH.NaSOs 
(sodium-oxyethyl  sulfonate). 

Iodine  forms  additive  or  substitutive  compounds  with  many  organic  bodies, 
«.  (jr.,  with  diazo  compounds  — CHN9.COO.B4- Is  ssCHIs. COO. B  +  Ni.  For 
pure  organic  bodies  a  simple  plan  of  determination  is  to  incorporate  an  excess 
of  iodine  with  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  body,  evaporate  to  dryness,  expel 
the  excess  of  iodine  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  weigh  the  residue;  bodies  Insoluble 
in  alcohol  can  be  triturated  with  iodine  and  the  excess  volatiilied.  The 
method  pursued  for  glycerides  is  described  under  Oils.  A  reaction  of  practical 
importance  is  that  between  aceton  and  iodine,  iodoform  l>eing  produced  — 
CsHfO  +  212  +  KOH  =  CHIs  +  CH^COH  -f  Kl  +  HjO. 

lodoso  compounds  react  with  hydriodlc  acid,  being  reduced  to  iodides  and 
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liberating  iodine  from  the  reagent;  thas,  C|U«IO  (lodosobenzene)  -|-  2HI  = 
CsHsI  +  Is  +  HsO. 

B.  By  the  introduction  of  a  determinable  element  or  gronp.  An  organic 
radical  is  introduced  into  the  molecule  of  the  organic  compound  and  afterwards 
determined;  for  example,  the  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  of  ahydrozyl 
group  of  a  compound  by  an  acetic,  benzoic,  or  phenylsulf  uric  group. 

Beplaoement  by  the  acetyl  group  is  a  common  analytical  scheme  for  the  de- 
termination of  organic  acids,  certain  oils,  phenols,  amines,  alcohols,  etc. 
Tbe  aoetylation  is  done  by  different  reagents  according  to  the  character  of 
the  molecule  to  be  acted  upon ;  namely  by  treating  the  compound,  or  its  solu- 
tion in  an  organic  solvent,  with  acetic  anhydride,  acetyl  chloride,  or  anhydrous 
acetic  acid  and  phosphorus  ozychloride,  then  heating  to  a  specified  tempera- 
ture under  atmospheric  or  a  higher  pressure.    For  example  — 

(OB)s.CsH0.OH  (a  diglyceride)  +  (CiHsO)20  (acetic  anhydride)  = 
(0B}s.CsH«.O.CiH8O  +  CsH«O.OH  (acetic  acid;. 

CsHu.OH  (amyl  alcohol)  +  CHs-COCl  (acetyl chloride)  +  EsCOs= 
G^uO.  CO.CHe  (amyl  aceUte)  +  KCl  +  KHCOs. 

8  (C6H6)OH  (phenol)  +8CHaC00H  (acetic  acid)  +POC]s  (phosphorus  ozy- 
chloride)  =:  8(C6Hff)(C^HaOs)  (phenyl  acetate)  +  8HC1  +  HsP04. 

The  determination  of  the  Introduced  acetyl  group  can  be  done  in  some  cases 
by  noting  the  increase  in  weight  of  the  •compound  due  to  the  assimilation  of 
C^HiO  (that  is,  C<sHaO  minus  H).  Another  plan  is  to  weigh  the  acetic  anhy- 
dride taken  for  the  acetylation,  and  after  the  reaction  is  complete,  to  convert 
the  excess  into  acetic  acid  by  treatment  with  hot  water  —  (CH8)sCi08+  H2O  = 
2CH8COOH  —  and  determine  the  acetic  acid  by  titration  with  standard  alkali, 
calcalatlng  the  result  to  acetic  anhydride.  The  weight  reacting  with  the  or- 
ganic body  is  found  by  difference. 

The  most  common  method  is  that  of  separating  the  acetylated  compound 
from  the  excess  of  the  reagent,  then  hydrolyzlng  It  by  the  action  of  water,  an 
acid,  or  a  solution  of  a  caustic  alkali  or  earth,  and  determining  the  acetic  acid 
produced  from  the  acetyl  radical.  Thus,  the  product  in  the  first  equation, 
iupra — 

(OB)8.C«H5  OOaHsO  +  HjO  =  (OR)8.C8H5.0H  +  CHs-COOH  (acetic  acid). 
The  freed  acetic  acid  is  titrated  by  standard  alkali.  Another  plan  is  to  hy- 
drollze  the  derivative  by  potassium  hydrate  solution,  acidify  by  phosphoric 
acid,  and  distill  the  free  acetic  acid.  In  the  distillate  the  acid  is  neutrallsBed  by 
baryta,  the  excess  of  baryta  removed  by  passing  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  baryta, 
in  solution  as  barium  acetate,  determined  gravlmetrlcally  and  the  acetic  acid 
calculated. 

Along  similar  lines  the  methyl  group  may  be  introduced  into  a  compound  by 
tbe  agency  of  methyl  iodide,  the  propionic  radical  by  propionic  anhydride,  etc. 

Benzoyl  chloride  and  Its  various  derivatives  are  employed  to  introduce  the 
benzoyl  radical  into  bodies  containing  the  hydroxy!,  amino  or  imlde  groups, 
reacting,  in  presence  of  sodium  hydrate,  with  alcohols,  phenols,  amines,  and 
amldo-phenols  to  form  crystalline  precipitates,  e.  g. 

C6H5.OH  (phenol)  +  C6H5.CO.CI  (benzoyl chloride)  +  NaOH  ^CsHs  O.CO.C^Hg 
(benzolcphenyl  ester)  -f  NaCl  +  HsO. 

C6H5.NHS  (anilin)  +C6H9.OO.CI+  NaOH=s  C6B5.NH.CO.C6H5  (benzanllld)  + 
NaCl  +  HsO. 

The  benzoylation  is  usually  carried  on  la  dilute  aqaeous  solution  made 
strongly  alkaline,  and  at  ordinary  temperatures.    The  benzoyl  derivatives  are 
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Qsomlly  white  crystalline  precipitates  that  retain  traces  of  the  reagent  wltil 
some  tenacity.  The  determination  of  the  benzoyl  radical  Is  done  by  hydro- 
liz'ng  the  derlTativCy  It  becoming  bensoic  acid.  The  hydrolysis  Is  effected  by 
hydrochloric  add  saturated  with  benxoic  acid,  heating  the  mixture  In  a  closed 
flask.  The  benzoic  acid  remains  as  a  powder  (solnblUty  In  water  1  In  iOO)^ 
and  Is  filtered  and  washed  with  water  saturated  with  bensoic  acid.  The  filter 
and  contents  are  thrown  Into  water  and  the  acid  titrated  by  standard  alkali 
and  phenolphthaleln.  Or  the  benzoyl  derivative  may  be  hydrolyzed  by  alco- 
holic sodium  hydrate,  the  liquid  acidified  by  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  benzoic 
acid  distilled  over  In  a  current  of  steam;  the  add  in  the  distillate  is  titrated 
as  before. 

Compounds  containing  the  carbozyl  group  are  etherlfled  on  boiling  with 
absolute  alcohol  containing  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid.  The  resulting  esters 
are  then  determined  by  saponification  with  alkali  In  the  usual  way. 

Aldehyds  and  ketons  react  with  bydroxylamln  to  form  oxlms,  respectively 

aldozlms  and  ketozims;  for  example  — 

• 

CeHsCOH  (benzoic  aldehyd)  +  NH9OH  (hydrozylamin)  =C6Hft.CHN.0H  (ben- 
zaldoxim)  +HsO. 

CeHs  CO  C6H5  (diphenyl  keton)  +  KHsOH  =  CeHsCNOH.CeHA  (benzophenon 
ozlm)  +  HsO. 

The  ozim  is  produced  by  acting  on  the  organic  body  by  bydrozylamin 
hydrochloride  and  sodium  carbonate.  The  ozlms  as  a  class  are  crystalline 
compounds  soluble  in  water  from  whence  they  may  be  eztracted  by  agita* 
tlon  with  ether. 

0.  A  reaction  yielding  a  determinable  eztrlnslc  product.  The  free  carbozyl 
group  is  usaally  determined  by  titration  of  the  compound  by  standard  alkali, 
but  If  circumstances  render  this  proceeding  difficult,  an  indirect  process  may 
be  substituted.  One  of  these  la  based  on  the  liberation  of  an  equivalent  of 
hydrogen  sulfide  from  a  soluble  sulfide  by  a  free  organic  acid  —  thus,  CHa.COOH 
(acetic  acid)  -f-NaHS  (sodium  hydrosulfide)  ^  CHa.COONa  (sodium  acetate)  + 
HsS*  The  volume  of  the  gas  evolved  is  determined  by  conducting  the  opera- 
tion in  a  modified  form  of  the  familiar  Victor  Meyer  vapor  density  apparatus. 
Or  the  acid  is  dissolved  in  alcoholic  potash  In  excess,  the  liquid  compounded 
with  strong  alcohol,  and  carbon  dioxide  passed  through  it  to  convert  the 
excess  of  potassium  hydrate  into  carbonate  and  bicarbonate  which  predpitate. 
After  filtering,  the  potassium  In  the  solution  (combined  with  the  organic  acid 
radical)  Is  determined  by  the  usual  method. 

Organic  adds  liberate  Iodine  from  a  mixture  of  potassium  iodide  and  iodate; 
e.g.9  6B.COOH  +  5KI  +  KI08  =  <>B.COOK  +  8Is4-8HsO.  The  iodine  is  de- 
termined by  treating  the  liquid  with  potassium  hydrate  and  an  excess  of 
hydrogen  peroxide,  when  a  molecule  of  oxygen  is  liberated  for  every  molecule 
of  iodine  —  Is  +  2K0H  +  HgOi  =  O9  +  2KI  +  2HsO.  The  volume  of  oxygen  is 
found  by  having  the  reaction  take  place  In  a  nitrometer  or  similar  instrument. 

The  iodoso  (10)  and  the  iodoxy  (lOs)  groups  liberate  iodine  from  an  acid 
solution  of  potassium  Iodide,  the  former  freeing  two  atoms,  and  the  latter  four 
atomSi  corresponding  to  their  oxygen  content. 

The  amids  and  amldo -compounds  are  decomposed  by  contact  with  nitrons 
acid  evolving  nitrogen  — 

C^HsO-NHs  (acetomid)  +  HNOt  =  CsHsO.OH  (acetic  add)  +  Sf  +  HsO. 
one-half  of  the  total  nitrogen  coming  from  the  amid. 

Zelsel's  method  *  for  the  determination  of  methoxyl  is  one  very  generally 


*  Ohem.  News,  1891-1— 37  and  Analyat.  1896—297. 
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applicable.  The  principle  is  the  conversion  of  the  methyl  group  into  methyl 
iodide  by  acting  on  the  organic  body  with  hydriodic  acid  —  B.CH«0  +  HI  = 
CHsI  +B.OH — then  converting  the  methyl  iodide  into  silver  iodide  by  means 
of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sUver  nitrate  —  CHsI  +  AgNOs  =:  Agl  +  CHsNOs. 

The  apparatus  for  the  determination  is  in  three  parts  joined  by  rubber  tub- 
ins;  (i)>  &  fl<^k  closed  by  a  cork  carrying  a  tube  through  which  carbon  dioxide 
enters  and  passes  through  the  entire  apparatus,  and  a  reversed  condenser  tp 
return  water- vapor  to  the  flask;  (2),  a  guard -tube,  arranged  to  be  heated  to 
about  S6  ^1  holding  water  in  which  red  phosphorus  is  suspended,  or  a  solution 
of  potassium  arsenite;  and  (8)^  a  train  of  absorption  bulbs  containing  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  silver  nitrate. 

The  apparatns  is  connected  air-tight|  the  organic  body  and  an  excess  of 
hydriodic  acid  placed  in  the  flask,  and  all  the  air  in  the  train  displaced  by  car- 
bon dioxide.  The  mixture  in  the  flask  is  boiled,  and  the  gaseous  iodmethyl 
passes  over,  through  the  guard  tube  in  which  any  hydriodic  acid  or  iodine 
that  might  accompany  it  is  retained,  into  the  absorption  bulbs  where  silver 
iodide  is  precipitated.  The  precipitate  is  purified  and  weighed.  Volatile 
organic  compounds  may  be  analyzed  if  precautions  are  taken  against  their 
distillation.  The  method  cannot  be  used  where  sulfur  is  a  constituent  of  the 
organic  body. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  methyl  group  from  a  compound  is  known  as  demethy- 
lation,  and  has  some  applications  in  analysis.  Thus,  guaiacol  is  reduced  to 
pyrocatechin  and  homopyrocatechin  by  the  action  of  hydrobromlc  acid  — 
QHi.OH.O.CHs  +  HBr  »  C6H4(OH}s  +  CHsBr.  —  these  products  extracted  by 
ether,  and  subsequently  separated  by  benzene. 

Easily  reducible  metallic  salts  are  acted  on  by  some  organic  bodies  with  sep- 
aration of  the  metal  or  a  lower  oxide.  Silver  nitrate  is  reduced  to  metallic  silver 
by  many  organic  compounds,  in  some  instances  in  molecular  ratio.  The  reduc- 
tion of  a  cnpric  salt  to  cuprous  oxide  is  familiar  through  the  many  applica- 
tions of  Fehlings  solution  to  organic  analysis.  Other  reagents  that  have  a 
more  limited  use  are  mercuric,  stannic,  and  arsenic  compounds. 

The  reduction  of  potassium  permanganate  and  potassium  bichromate  have 
been  utilized  for  determinations  of  sugars,  organic  acids  and  their  salts,  and 
the  like,  as  has  the  reduction  of  ferric  chloride  to  ferrous  chloride  by  hydra- 
zln,  hydroxylamin,  and  similar  bodies. 

6.  Ck>lorimetrically.  Many  organic  bodies  are  intrinsically  or  after  alteration 
by  the  action  of  reagents,  of  a  color  sufficiently  pronounced  for  a  colorl- 
metrlc  comparison. 

Various  compounds,  notably  the  vegetable  alkaloids,  develop  intense  colors 
with  certain  reagents,  but  the  colors  are  evanescent  and  greatly  modified  by 
associated  bodies. 

The  pentosans  and  pentoses  produce  with  phlorglucin  and  hydrochloric 
acid  a  cherry- red  color  that  allows  a  fair  comparison.  The  aldehyds  repro- 
duce the  red  color  of  fuchsln  solution  that  has  been  previously  decolorized 
by  sulfurous  acid. 

7.  Attributive  methods.  In  inorganic  analysis  one  elects  attributive  methods 
in  preference  to  direct  determinations  for  considerations  of  rapidity  or  con- 
venience, but  in  organic  analysis  their  employment  is  frequently  a  matter  of 
necessity  from  the  want  of  other  methods. 

Inequali^  in  specific  graviliy  is  often  applied  in  technical  work  to  mixed  liquids 
or  solutions  and  occasionally  to  solid  mixtures.  Tables  are  drawn  up  from 
direct  experiments  showing  the  gravity  corresponding  to  each  percentage  of 
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one  constltiient  of  the  ^mtxtare,  usvaUy,  however,  extending  only  throogh  the 
range  of  the  proportions  commonly  fonnd  in  commercial  articles.  Of  the  other 
physical  data,  the  rotation  of  polarised  light  is  largely  applied  in  the  determin- 
ation of  sngar,  less  often  to  the  ells,  urine,  the  proteids,  etc. 

The  condactlng  power  of  solntions  for  electricity  has  been  employed  for  the 
determination  of  the  basicity  of  organic  radicals  combined  with  sodium.  The 
salt  is  made  up  In  a  dilute  aqueous  solution,  usually  one  gram-molecule  in  82 
and  82^  liters,  and  an  electric  current  passed  through  It  by  electrodes  of  plat- 
inum covered  with  platinum  black.  The  resistance  of  the  solution  is  measured 
by  a  modified  Wheatstone*s  bridge,  the  adjustment  indicated  by  a  telephone 
and  commutator  In  the  circuit. 

Of  the  chemical  methods,  the  reacting  quantity  to  a  given  reagent  is  often 
great  enough  between  members  of  a  mixture  to  be  a  reliable  basis  for  a  cal- 
culation. 

The  saponification  value  is  of  service  in  the  analysis  of  mixtures  of  oils,, 
waxes,  etc.,  but  even  though  the  values  of  the  members  may  differ  consider- 
ably, in  many  Instances  they  are  too  uncertain  to  be  relied  on,  vazying  to  an 
excessive  degree  by  reason  of  origin,  age,  mode  of  preparation  and  other 
factors;  e.  ^.,  the  saponification  value  of  oil  of  rose  geranium  may  be  anywhere 
from  JB2  to  76  according  to  the  locality  of  the  growth  of  the  plant. 

The  combining  equivalent  of  the  members  of  a  chemical  series  will  often 
show  a  scale  of  numbers  increasing  or  decreasing  regularly  with  the  rank  of 
the  members.  Thus,  the  formic  acid  series,  each  acid  combining  with  a^ 
specific  proportion  of  barium  to  form  a  neutral  salt,  ranging  from  88.60  per 
cent  for  caprlc  acid  to  70.25  per  cent  for  formic.  In  a  mixture  of  any  two  of 
the  acids  the  weight  of  barium  needed  for  neutralization  is  d  in  the  usual 
formula. 

In  the  ash  of  commercially  pure  organic  substances  the  ratio  of  one  base 
to  another  is  practically  constant  and  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  deter- 
mination of  an  Impurity  or  associate. 

The  ratio  between  the  oxygen  consumed  from  potassium  permanganate  and 
potassium  bichromate  In  the  moist  oxidation  process  Is  said  to  be  specific  for 
some  organic  bodies  —  thus  starch  and  sugar  withdraw  much  more  oxygen 
from  bichromate,  while  the  reverse  is  true  of  tannin.* 

SEPARATION. 

By  solvents.  The  following  scheme  f  alms  to  separate  mixtures  of  the  com- 
mon organic  bodies  Into  four  groups  by  the  application  of  various  solvents  in 
succession.  It  is  understood  that  in  most  cases  the  separation  is  but  approxi- 
mate. 

On  agitating  the  solid  or  llqnld  mixture  with  water  aoldalated  by  snlforlc  aold  and  a 
•nltable  soUent  immlsolble  therewith  (ether,  chloroform,  amyl  alcohol,  beniene,  or 
petrolenm  ether),  the  following  dlstrlbatlon  will  occur: 

A. 

The  Acidulated  Aqaeons  LIqald  wUl  contain  catrbohifdraiet,  90hMe  atkaMd§  and  aoMt» 
orffonie  Uiteg,  prot&idt,  etc,  which  may  be  farther  separated  by  adding  a  moderate  excess 
of  soda,  and  again  shaking  with  a  suitable  immiscible  solvent,  when  there  will  be 
obtained :  — 


•  Joum.  Amer.  Ohem.  Soey.  1898—496. 
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Mo»t  Veffetable  Alkaloidt;  as  qalnine,  f  tryob- 
nine,  aoonltlne,  atropine,  nicotine  dn- 
chonlne,  morphine,  (the  last  two  with 
dlHicalty). 

Coal  Tar  Baan;  as  analine  and  its  homo- 
loffaes  (rosaailine),  chrysotolaidlne 
(pyridine)*  homologaes  of  pyridine. 


IK  TRS  ALKAUHB  AQUBOU8  LIQUID  — 

CartohydraUai  as  snffsrs.  ffnms.  dextrin. 

86MAt  AlcohoU;  as  methyl  alcohol,  ethyl 
alcohol,  glycerine. 

SdtubU  AcUU;  as  acetic,  oxalic,  lactic, 
malic,  tartaric,  snlphophenic 

Certain  Alkaloid*  or  Orgaidc  Ba§e$f  as  cnra- 
nine,  nrea,  glyoooine,  solanine,  and 
possibly  einchonine,  morphine  and  py- 
ridine. 

Certain  coloring  mattore;  as  Indigo  products. 

FroteUU  and  their  allies ;  as  albomin,  casein, 
gelatin. 

B. 

The  Immiscible  Layer  will  contain  hpdroearbome,  oiU,  varUma  aeide,  retlne,  eoloHng  mat- 
tere,phencU^  giueoeidee,  etc,  which  may  be  farther  separated  by  agitotlng  the  liquid  with 
water  conUinlng  caustic  soda,  when  there  will  be  obtained: 


nr  THB  ALXALDTB  AQUBOUB  LIQUID  — 

FMtg  Ae$d$;  as  stearic,  dele,  yalerlc. 
Farioue  other  Adde;  as  benaolo,  salioylic, 

phthalio,  meconic 
Adtd  Dyea  and  Coloring  Mattere:  as  picric 

and  chrysophanic  acids,  alisarin,  aurin, 

bllirabin. 
Add  Retina;  as  colophony. 
Phamala;  as  carbolic    and   cresyllc  adds, 

thymol,  creasote. 
CertaXn  Ohicoeidea,  etc. ;  as  santonin,  can- 

iharidin,  piorotoxln. 


nr  THB  ncinsoiBLB  latbb  ^ 

Solid  Sydrocarbona;  as  paraffin,  naphtha- 
lene, anthracene. 

Liquid  Hydrocarbona;  as  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, rosin-oil,  benzene. 

Saaentidl  OUa;  as  turpentine. 

Nitro-eompownda;  as  nitro-bensene. 

Eihera  and  their  AUiea;  as  ether,  chloro- 
form, compound  ethers,  nltro-glycerln* 

Fixed  Oilat  Fata^  and  Waxea. 

Neutral  Jteaina  and  Colouring  Matters, 

Camphora;  as  laurel- camphor,  borneoU 
menthoL 

Aloohola  insoluble  or  nearly  insoluble  in 
water;  as  amyl  and  cetyl  alcohols* 
chloresterin. 

Certain  Glueoaidea^  etc;  as  saponin,  diglta- 
lin,  santonin. 

Certain  Weak  Alkaloida;  as  caffeine,  col- 
chicine, narootlne,  piperine,  theobro- 
mine. 

After  this  partial  separatloa,  the  fonr  liquids  are  farther  treated,  either  in 
the  same  manner  with  other  solvents,  or  otherwise,  as  the  nature  of  the  sab- 
stance  seems  to  call  for. 

Separation  by  precipitation,  crystallization,  distillation.  As  in  inorganic 
analysis,  in  some  instances  the  members  of  a  group  of  allied  bodies  can  be 
separated  by  snccessive  precipitations.  Thus,  a  separation  of  the  proteids  by 
the  method  of  SchjemiDg  *  — 

A.  Albumin  I  is  precipitated  by  tin  chloride. 

B.  Albumin  I,  albumin  II,  and  denudein  by  lead  acetate  or  mercuric 
chloride. 

C.  Albumin  I,  albumin  II,  denuclein  and  propeptoneby  ferric  acetate. 

D.  Albumin  I,  albumin  II,  denuclein,  propeptone  and  peptone  by  uranium 
acetate. 

B.  Albumin  I,  albumin  II  and  propeptone  by  magnesium  sulfate.  The 
weights  of  the  several  precipitates  are  sufficient  data  for  calculating  the  pro- 
portion of  each  proteid. 

Fractional  precipitation  is  applied  to  certain  groups  all  of  whose  members 
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form  precipitates  of  Tarylng  loliiblUty  with  a  given  reagent;  e.  9.9  the  tolnldlns 
with  oxalic  acid,  the  acid  oxalate  of  paratolnidin  requiring  6600  parte  of  water 
for  solntlon,  and  the  corresponding  ortho  compound  only  800  parts. 

Distillation  as  a  means  of  separating  a  volatile  from  a  non-volatile  body  his 
many  applications  in  technical  analysis,  as  has  fractional  distillation  for  the  ap- 
proximate separation  of  complex  liquids  all  of  whose  members  are  volatile  at  a 
moderate  heat,  e.  g,j  petroleum,  liquid  fatly  acids,  the  isomers  of  the  oxycar- 
bonic  acids,  etc.  As  circumstances  dictate,  the  distillation  is  conducted  In  a 
current  of  some  gas  or  steam,  or  in  vacuo. 

Duclaux  has  described  a  method  lor  the  determination  of  the  proportions 
of  the  volatile  members  of  the  fatty  acid  series  in  a  mixture  of  two  or 
xnore — namely  formic  to  caproic.    On  distilling  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of 

any  one  of  these  acids  the  acid  comes 
over  with  the  water  at  a  specific  rate. 
Shown  graphically  in  Fig.  171  are  the 
resulto  obtained  by  him  for  the  first 
six  adds  of  the  series.  The  experi- 
mento  were  made  by  fractionally  dis- 
tilling 110  Cc  until  100  Cc.  had  come 
over,  receiving  each  ten  Cc  sepa- 
rately and  determinlDg  the  amount  of 
acid  it  contained.  The  ordinates 
represent  the  percentages  of  acid  in 
the  distlllato  and  the  abscissae  the 
percentages  of  the  volumes  of  the  dis- 
tillate, taking  the  acid  in  the  original 
110  Cc.  as  100  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen 
that  of  formic  and  acetic  acids  the 
^^8*  ^^^«  acidity  of  the  vapor  is  less  than  that  of 

the  liquid  throughout  the  distUlation,  though  increasing  in  strength  as  the 
operation  proceeds,  while  the  reverse  is  true  of  the  other  four  acids;  and 
that  in  the  residue  of  ten  Cc.  in  the  retort  there  were  retained  of  formic 
acid  86.6  per  cent,  of  acetic  20  per  cent,  etc.,  but  none  of  caproic. 

With  a  mixture  of  two  acids  the  curve  of  the  rate  of  distillation  lies  be- 
tween those  of  the  constitnento,  approaching  the  one  whose  proportion  in 
the  mixture  is  the  greater.  The  dotted  line  represento  a  mixture  in  equiva- 
lent proportions  of  acetic  and  propionic  acids. 

In  practice  the  total  acidity  of  a  mixture  of  the  free  acids  is  determined 
volumetrically  by  neutralizing  them  by  a  standard  alkali;  they  are  again  set 
free  by  an  excess  of  (non- volatile)  sulfuric  acid  and  fractionally  distilled.  But 
practically,  the  curves  are  so  altered  by  the  effect  of  condensation  in  the  retort 
(page  225)  that  tlie  method  is  restricted  to  the  identification  of  ode  or  possibly 
two  acids  in  a  solution. 

Separation  by  fermente.  Of  the  fermento  that  convert  organic  matter  Into 
less  complex  producto,  the  most  familiar  is  brewers  yeast,  well  known  for  its 
action  on  the  starches  and  sugars.  Diastase  and  taka-dlastase  are  convenient 
and  powerful  agento  for  the  saccharification  of  starch,  and  inulase  for  the  con- 
version of  inulin  to  levulose.  Brewers  yeast  allows  the  aldoses  to  be  differen- 
tiated, only  the  tri-  hex-  and  nonoses  fermenting,  and  it  Is  said  that  In  a 
solution  of  ammonium  paramandalate  the  micro  -organism  pennicUium  glaucum 
destroys  only  the  laevo-modiflcation,  while  M/cchr,  ellipsodeus  destroys  only  the 
dextro-modification. 
An  oxydase  known  as  laccase  obtained  from  the  sap  of  the  lac-tree  of  Japan, 
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l8  a  soluble  oxldizlog  ferment;  added  to  a  phenol,  the  miztnre  absorbs  oxygen 
from  the  air  —  thos,  in  four  hours,  with  hydroqainon  there  was  absorbed  82 
€c.  of  oxygen  per  gram  of  hydroquinon;  with  pyrocatechin,  17.4  Cc.  per  gram ; 
and  with  resorcin,  only  .5  Co.* 

Saponification  —the  conversion  of  an  acid-ester  into  an  acid  and  an  alcohol — 
is  of  Importance  in  many  branches  of  technical  analysis,  notably  as  a  means  of 
parting  certain  oils^  waxes,  etc.  from  non-saponiflable  matter  in  general.  The 
reagent  most  nsed  for  the  purpose  is  a  caustic  alkali  in  alcoholic  or  concen- 
trated aqueous  solution. 

Other  bodies  that  may  be  termed  saponiflable  in  a  broader  use  of  the  term 
are  the  unids— e.  g.t  CtHsO.NH.C1H5  (ethyl  aceUmid)  +  NaOH  »  NH.CSH5.H 
(ethylamin)  4- NaCsHsOs  (sodium  acetate);  amido  and  nitrlle  groups,  hydro- 
lyzed  to  ammonia;  the  higher  alcohols  of  the  ethane  series;  etc. 

By  polymerization^  etc.  Various  compounds  are  converted  to  polymers  or 
other  products  soluble  in  water  or  the  reagent,  leaving  associates  insoluble. 
An  applicsition  of  this  principle  is  in  the  assay  of  the  oil  of  cassia,  the  most  im- 
portant constituent  of  which  is  analdehyd  called  clnnamaldehyd.  On  treating 
the  oil  with  a  strong  solution  of  sodium  bisulfite  the  clnnamaldehyd  yields  a 
prodnct  solable  in  the  reagent,  while  the  other  conatitttents  (non-aldehyds)  re- 
main undissolved.  The  assay  is  conducted  in  a  special  fiask  of  about  60  Cc. 
capacity,  having  a  long  neck  holding  about  6  Cc.  and  graduated  into  cubic 
centimeters  and  tenths.  The  oil  and  reagent  are  mixed  In  the  fiask,  then  water 
poured  in  until  the  non-aldehyds  have  risen  into  the  neck  where  their  volume 
is  measured. 

Other  applications  are  for  the  determination  of  turpentine  in  the  commercial 
article  (g.  v.}*  ^ui^  nitrobenzene  in  commercial  benzene  by  nitrification. f 


*  Amer.  A««nAi  of  Photography,  1SB6— 72. 
t  Joam.  8o<gr.  Ohem.  Ind.  1884—74. 
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CHLOBIMETBT. 

In  the  older  processes  for  the  mannfactare  of  bleaching  powder,  chlorine  i» 
generated  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  (from  sodinm  chloride  and  snlfaric 
acid)  on  a  snperozide  of  manganesei  and  conducted  over  calcinm  hydrate.  The 
manganese  superoxide  is  either  the  native  ore,  consisting  of  the  minen^  wad^ 
pyrolnsite,  etc,  with  more  or  less  gangnsi  or  the  manganic  hydrate  regenerated 
from  the  spent  manganese  chloride  ( Weldon*s  mod)  by  precipitation  by  lime  in 
contact  with  air. 

The  percentage  of  metallic  manganese  in  an  ore  is,  in  this  connectldnt  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  the  bleach-maker,  he  is  simply  wishing  information  as  to  what 
YOlnme  of  chlorine  will  be  furnished  by  a  ton  of  a  given  ore.  The  weight  of 
chlorine  evolved  is  in  the  ratio  of  two  atoms  of  chlorine  to  one  atom  of  availa* 
ble  oxygen  in  the  ore, 

MnOs   +4HCl  =  MnC]s   +2H2O  +  2CI.    1.237  lbs.  yields  1  lb.  CI. 
MnjOs  +  6HC1  =  2MnCla  +  8HjO  +  201.    2.228    "       «        "      «' 
Mn«04  +  8HC1  =  SBinCls  +  iHfO  4-  201.    2.82T    "       "        "      " 
Since  the  ores  are  generally  mixtures  of  the  different  oxides  and  contain 
sand,  clay,  etc.,  every  purchase  must  be  tested  to  ascertain  its  chlorine  value. 
Moreover  there   are  occasionally  associated  with  the  manganese  superoxide 
certain  minerals  of  a  reducing  nature  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  or  the  acid 
plus  chlorine,  and  that  proportionally  reduce  the  yield  of  chlorine.    Thus,, 
taking  as  an  extreme  case  a  mixture  of  magnetite  (FesOs-FeO)  and  hausman- 
nite  (MnsOi)  in  the  molecular  proportion  of  two  to  one  —  that  is  containing 
66.97  per  cent  of  magnetite  and  88.08  percent  of  hausmannlte -* there  is  con- 
tained 2i^l  per  cent  of  available  oxygen;  but  the  manufacturer  on  heating  the 
mixture  with  hydrochloric  acid  will  obtain  no  chlorine  whatever  (theoretically),, 
since 

Mn<04  +  2Fe804  +  24HC1  ^  8BfnCls  +  8FesOl6  +  12HsO. 

All  the  analytical  methods  hitherto  proposed  are  based  on  the  principle  of 
measuring  the  oxidizing  power  of  the  available  oxygen,  by  its  direct  or  indi- 
rect reaction  with  a  known  weight  of  a  reducer  and  determining  the  excess  of 
the  latter.    The  following  are  in  common  use : 

1.  Pattinson's.  The  finely  powdered  ore,  dried  at  110  ^ ,  is  placed  in  a  small 
flask  and  dissolved  in  a  warm  mixture  of  a  specified  volume  of  standard  fer* 
rous  sulfate  with  sulfuric  acid,  when  the  reactions 

MnOs  -I- 2Fe804  +  2Hs804  ~   MnS04  +  Fes(804)8  +  2HtO. 
MnsOs  -f  2FeS04  +  8HjS04  =  2MnS04  +  Fe»(804)8  +  SHgO. 
Mn«04  4-  2FeS04  +  4H28O4  =  8MnS04  +  Fe«(804)«  +  4HtO. 
take  place,  each  atom  of  available  oxygen  in  the  ore  changing  two  atoms  of 
ferrosum  to  ferricum.    When  the  reaction  is  over  the  excess  of  ferrous  sulfate 
is  determined  by  titration  by  stondard  permanganate,  and  t)ie  available  oxygen 
and  corresponding  chlorine  calculated. 

Throughout  the  experiment  the  ferrous  sulfate  is  protected  from  oxidation 
by  the  air  by  transmission  of  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide  through  the  fiask. 
Or  the  fiask  may  be  closed  by  a  cork  from  which  passes  an  open  glass  tube 
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doubly  bent,  the  exit  dipping  into  water;  the  air  originally  In  the  flask  is  dis- 
placed by  carbon  dioxide  by  the  admixtare  of  a  little  sodinm  bicarbonate  with 
the  ore,  this  reacting  with  the  acid  before  the  ore  is  attacked. 

A  grave  objection  to  the  above  method  is  the  nse  of  dilute  sulfnrlc  acid  as 
the  solvent  In  which  magnetite  and  other  reducing  mineral  compounds  are  not 
readily  soluble;  and  though  the  process  be  modified  by  the  substitution  of  hy- 
drochloric acid  for  sulfuric  (and  potassium  bichromate  for  permanganate), 
still  there  is  lacking  the  aid  of  the  powerful  oxidizer  free  chlorine.  Taking  the 
above  example  of  the  mixture  of  magnetite  and  hausmannite,  if  all  the  magne- 
tite dissolves  in  the  sulfuric  acid  the  result  will  correctly  indicate  no  available 
oxygen  In  the  mixture  and  no  chlorine  would  be  evolved  in  practice,  since 

MD8O4  +  2Fe804  +  12HsS04  +  (Fe804)  ==  8Mn804  +  8Fes(804)8  +  ISHgO  + 
(FeS04). 

the  ferrous  solphate  remaining  entirely  unoxidized.  But  if  none  of  the  mag- 
netite dissolved,  the  result  would  show  the  whole  of  the  available  oxygen  of  the 
hausmanolte.  As  only  a  part,  and  perhaps  only  a  small  part,  of  the  magnetite 
would  dissolve,  the  result  would  be  in  so  far  misleading. 

3.  Bnnsen*s  method.  The  error  referred  to  In  (1)  is  not  incurred  In  the 
method  of  Bnnsen  which  imitates  the  process  of  the  manufacture  of  chlorine  on 
a  large  scale,  and  furnishes  corresponding  results. 

The  powdered  ore  In  a  small  flask  Is  boiled  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  and  the  evolved  chlorine  led  through  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide.  The 
chlorine  displaces  an  equivalent  of  iodine  according  to  the  equation  2KI  +  CIs 
=  2KCI  +  Ii.  The  freed  iodine,  held  in  solution  by  the  excess  of  potassium 
iodide^  is  titrated  by  a  standard  solution  of  sodium  thiosulfate  with  starch- 
paste  as  indicator  —  Is + 2Na9S808  =s  Nal  -f  NasS40B.  The  excess  of  potassium 
iodide  does  not  interfere  with  the  titration.  The  end-point  is  shown  by  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Intensely  blue  iodide  of  starch  ((Ci4H4o02oI)4HI  ?)  and  the 
consequent  decolorization  of  the  solution.  From  the  weight  of  the  liberated 
iodine  is  calculated  that  of  the  chlorine. 

DeKonlnck  and  Lecruer*  assert  that  in  the  process  as  carried  out  on  these 
lines,  much  hydrochloric  acid  vapor  passes  into  the  solution  of  potassium 
•  iodide  and  forms  therein  hydrlodlc  acid  which  is  readily  decomposed  by  air 
with  the  liberation  of  iodine.  They  prefer  to  mix  the  ore  with  two  or  three 
parts  of  water  and  pass  into  the  mixture  and  through  the  absorbent,  in  suc- 
cessiouy  carbon  dioxide,  gaseous  hydrochloric  acld^  and  carbon  dioxide. 

8.  Fresenius  and  Will's  method.  Oxalic  acid  is  decomposed  to  carbon  diox- 
ide and  water  by  a  higher  oxide  of  manganese;  e,  g,,  the  binoxlde  — 

MnOi  +  H9CSO4  =  MnO     -f-  HjO  -f  2CO2 ;  or 

MnOs  -I-  HsCs04  +  H2SO4  =  Mn804  +  2HsO  +2CO3  — 
the  other  superoxides  reacting  in  a  similar  way. 

The  ore  is  placed  in  the  flask  A,  Fig.  2,  and  covered  with  dilute  sulfuric 
acid.  An  excess  of  solution  of  oxalic  acid  Is  poured  into  B,  and  D  is  half 
filled  with  concentrated  sulfuric  acid.  The  apparatus  is  weighed  and  the  ox- 
alic solution  run  Into  the  flask;  the  liberated  carbonic  acid  passes  out  through 
B,  dried  meanwhile  by  the  sulfuric  acid.  When  the  reaction  Is  over  the  liquid 
in  the  flask  is  boiled  and  a  current  of  dry  air  drawn  through,  entering  at  B  and 
leaving  at  D,  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  carbon  dioxide  from  the  solution . 
The  apparatus  is  cooled  and  reweighed,  the  loss  from  the  preceding  weight 
being  carbon  dioxide,  from  which  the  weight  of  available  oj^jgeu  can  be  calcu- 
lated by  the  above  equations. 


*  Cbem.  Kews,  1801—1—280.  ! 
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A  modtflcation,  somewhat  more  accurate,  is  to  determine  the  volome  of 
carbon  dioxide  by  meafluring  It  In  a  nitrometer,  Fig.  118. 

4.  Baamann  applies  the  reaction  of  hydrogen  peroxide  for  the  determination, 
one  atom  of  available  oxygen  from  the  manganese  superoxide  uniting  with  one 
atom  of  oxygen  from  hydrogen  peroxide  to  form  a  molecule;  thus  with 
manganese  sesquloxide  — 

Mn20«  +  HaO.O  =  2MnO  +  08  +  H2O. 

The  oxygen  formed  may  be  determined  in  two  ways ;  gravimetrically^  by  the  loss 
in  weight  when  the  operation  is  done  in  a  weighed  flask  as  in  Fresenius  and 
Will's  method  8upra;  or  volumetrlcally,  by  acting  on  the  superoxide  by  a 
known  volume  (an  excess)  of  standard  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  then 
titrating  back  the  excess  by  standard  permanganate. 


In  Weldons  mud  there  are  contained  besides  manganese  superoxides,  the 
oxides  of  calcium  and  other  bases  which  generate  no  chlorine  when  the  mud  is 
dissolved  In  hydrochloric  acid,  though  using  up  their  equivalents  of  acid.  For 
their  determination  a  weighed  amount  of  the  mud  is  heated  with  a  known 
volume,  an  excess,  of  normal  oxalic  acid.  The  acid  reacts  with  the  manganese 
binoxlde  to  form  manganous  oxalate  —  MnOs  +  2Hs08O4  =»  MnCi04  +  2HsCOs  — 
this  requiring  two  equivalents  of  oxalic  acid  for  one  of  manganese  binoxlde. 
The  other  bases  also  form  oxalates.  An  aliquot  part  of  the  filtered  solution  Is 
titrated  by  normal  sodium  hydrate  and  phenol-phthaleln.  Deducting  two 
equivalents  of  acid  for  the  manganic  oxide  (whose  amount  has  been  previously 
found)  the  remainder  Is  the  oxalic  acid  required  for  the  other  basess  from 
which  may  be  calculated  the  corresponding  weight  of  hydrochloric  acid  required 
for  their  solution.  * 


For  the  determination  of  the  chlorine  and  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gases  from 
the  chlorine  generator,  a  simple  method  Is  to  pass  five  liters  through  a  solution 
of  pure  caustic  soda  by  which  both  are  absorbed  —  2Cls  +  iNaOH  =  2NaOCl  + 
2NaCl  +  2HsO ;  and  HCl  +  NaOH  =  NaCl  +  H2O.  On  titrating  the  soluUon  by 
standard  arsenlous  acid  —  2NaOCl  +  As208=  2NaCl  +  Ap80«  —  each  atom  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  hypochlorite  corresponds  to  two  atoms  of  the  chlorine  in  the  gas. 
The  total  chlorine  is  determined  by  titration  by  standard  silver  nitrate.  A 
simple  calculation  gives  their  respective  proportions. 

Another  method  is  due  to  Younger.  The  gas  Is  dravra  into  an  aspirator 
bottle  having  a  gauge  showing  the  volume  of  gas  entering  it  expressed  in  both 
cubic  centimeters  and  in  cubic  feet  and  decimals.  Before  enteringthe  aspirator 
the  gas  is  passed  through  a  wash  bottle  in  the  form  of  a  long  (20  inches)  tube, 
containing  lOO  Cc.  of  a  solution  of  arsenlous  acid,  the  reagent  in  the  solution 
being  an  amount  to  exactly  fix  one  gram  of  chlorine  —  (AssOft  +  2Cli  +  2Hs0  =s 
A820ft  +  4G[C1) ;  the  solution  also  contains  a  llttie  sulfate  of  Indigo  whose  blue 
color  is  bleached  by  free  chlorine. 

The  gas  is  drawn  slowly  through  the  wash-bottle  until  the  Indigo  Is  Just  de- 
colorized, showing  that  all  the  arsenlous  acid  is  oxidized.  The  aspirator  is 
closed  and  the  volume  of  gas  drawn  In  is  read  in  cubic  feet.  If  exactly  one 
cubic  foot,  for  example,  then  the  gas  contains  15.482  grains  (one  gram)  of 
chlorine  per  cubic  foot,  and  other  volumes  proportionally. 


*  Lunge,  OhemlBche-technlBChe  Unteraacbang,  4S0. 
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To  determine  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gas^  ten  Cc.  of  the  solntion  in  the 
wash-bottle  Is  drawn  oat  by  a  pipette  and  titrated  by  declnormal  silver  nitrate; 
this  is  tantamount  to  titrating  the  entire  100  Cc.  with  normal  silver  nitrate. 
The  excess  of  silver  solution  required  for  precipitation  over  28.2  Cc.  Is  due  to 
the  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gas,  and  the  proportion  may  be  readily  calculated. 
The  figure  28.2  Is  the  volume  of  silver  solution  required  to  combine  with  the 
4HC1  liberated  in  the  oxidation  of  the  arsenlous  acid  as  shown  in  the  above 
equation;  i.  e.,  as  one  Cc.  of  normal  silver  nitrate  is  equivalent  to  .086458 
gram  of  HCl,  then  28.2  Cc.  are  equivalent  to  1.028  grams  of  HCl,  the  amount 
formed  by  the  hydrogenation  of  one  gram  of  chlorine. 

Between  the  wash -bottle  and  aspirator  Is  Interposed  a  tube  containing  a  solu- 
tion of  potassium  Iodide.  As  soon  as  any  chlorine  passes  the  wash -bottle  it 
liberates  iodine  which  colors  the  solution  yellow,  thereby  furnishing  an  indi- 
cation In  addition  to  that  of  bleaching  the  Indigo. 

BLBAGHINO  POWDEB. 

The  formula  of  this  material  is  variously  stated  by  different  authorities ;  it 
Is  essentially  a  mixture  of  calcium  hypochlorite  with  calcium  chloride  and  a 
little  calcium  chlorate.  Its  commercial  value  as  a  bleach  depends  on  the  pro- 
portion of  loosely  combined  chlorine  of  the  hypochlorite.*  Theoretically^  as- 
suming the  formula  CatB^^Clif  it  contains  about  89  per  cent  of  the  element  In 
this  state,  a  good  commercial  quality,  when  fresh,  from  82  to  87  per  cent.t  It 
slowly  decomposes  on  keeping,  with  loss  of  available  chlorine.  As  a  bleaching 
agent  calcium  chloride  is  of  no  value;  nor  is  the  chlorate,  and  the  method 
adopted  for  the  determination  of  available  chlorine  should  differentiate  be- 
tween that  from  the  hypochlorite  and  that  formed  by  the  action  of  the  reagents 
on  the  chlorate. 

To  prepare  the  powder  for  analysis  it  Is  ground  in  a  mortar  with  cold  water,, 
allowed  to  settle  for  a  moment,  and  the  turbid  liquid  poured  into  a  liter  flask. 
The  coarser  grains  remaining  in  the  mortar  are  again  triturated  and  lixiviated 
as  before,  and  the  operation  continued  until  all  has  been  transferred,  when  the 
liquid  is  made  up  to  the  mark  with  water.  Before  taking  out  any  part  of  the 
contents  of  the  flask  for  analysis,  a  thorough  shaking  up  is  necessary,  since  the- 
insoluble  matter  retains  a  little  chlorine. 

As  in  the  analysis  of  manganese  ores,  all  the  methods  measure  the  oxidizing 
power  of  the  chlorine  by  means  of  a  reducing  agent,  but  here  the  measure- 
ment may  be  done  (1),  directly,  or  (2),  by  a  determination  of  the  excess  of  the 
reducer,  t 

In  the  former  class  is  an  old,  now  discredited  method  directing  to  mix  with 
the  solution  of  bleaching  powder  a  solution  of  ferrons  chloride  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  throw  in  a  weighed  piece  of  copper.  The  mixture  is  boiled  in  a  bask 
for  some  time  without  access  of  air.  The  reaction  CHOCls  +  Cua  +  2HC1  =» 
CaCla  +  CusCls-f-HgO  ensues,  the  ferrous  chloride  acting  only  as  a  carrier  of 
oxygen.  The  loss  in  weight  of  copper  represents  an  equivalent  of  available 
chlorine  in  the  powder. 

Penot's  method  is  based  on  the  principle  that  an  arsenlte  is  oxidized  to  au' 
arseniate  by  chlorine,  and  also  that  if  a  mixture  of  starch  and  potassium  iodide r 
Is  touched  with  a  solution  containing  free  chlorine  the  mixture  becomes  blue 
from  the  combination  of  starch  with  the  Iodine  liberated  from  the  iodide.    Ta 


*  Biedennan»  Chem.  KaL  806. 

t  JoQm.  Anal.  App.  Ohem.  1892— S81. 

X  Ohem.  Newf ,  1882—1—114. 
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the  bleaching  powder  suspended  in  water,  is  added  from  a  barette  a  standard 
solution  of  sodium  arsenite,  testing  a  drop  of  the  fluid  after  each  addition  by 
allowing  it  to  fall  on  paper  coated  with  a  mixture  of  starch  and  potassium 
iodide.  When  no  color  is  produced  it  is  known  that  all  the  available  chlorine 
has  reacted  with  the  arsenite. 

Another  method  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  Pattinson  for  the  analysis  of 
a  manganese  superoxide.  The  powder  is  treated  with  sulfuric  acid  and  an  ex- 
cess of  a  standard  solution  of  ferrous  sulfate,  and  the  unoxidlzed  iron  titrated 
by  permanganate  or  bichromate.  Here  the  chlorate  also  oxidises  an  equivalent 
of  iron. 

Lunge  takes  advantage  of  the  reaction  between  calcium  hypochlorite  and  hy- 
drogen peroxide  -^  CaOCls  +  HsOs  =  CaCls  +  H^O  +  Os  or  CaOsCs  +  2HsOs  ■= 
CaCIs  +  SHsO  -f  20s.  The  bleaching  powder  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  hydro- 
gen peroxide  in  water  in  a  nitrometer  (page  144)  and  the  evolved  oxygen  meas- 
ured, its  weight  calculated,  and  the  result  converted  to  chlorine  —  one  atom 
of  oxygen  corresponding  to  one  atom  of  chlorine. 

When  potassium  iodide  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  added  to  bleaching  powder, 
the  chlorine  liberates  an  equivalent  of  Iodine  which  may  be  immediately 
titrated  by  sodium  hyposulflte  and  starch  paste,  or  better,  by  an  excess  of  hy- 
posulflte  and  back  with  Iodine. 

Of  all  the  methods  proposed^  that  of  Penot  is  probably  the  most  used,  since 
arsenions  acid  (.the  solution  of  bleaching  powder  being  normally  alkaline)  is 
not  acted  on  by  calcium  chlorate,  unlike  many  of  the  other  reducing  agents. 
For  a  separate  determination  of  the  calcium  chlorate  the  following  may  be 
outlined:  — 

1.  The  chlorate  is  calculated  from  the  difference  between  the  result  given  by 
the  method  of  Penot  (i.*e.,the  available  chlorine  in  the  hypochlorite),  and  the 
result  from  some  other  method  that  measures  the  oxidizing  power  of  both  the 
hypochlorite  and  chlorate.  Another  plan  is  to  titrate  the  solution  of  the  pow- 
der by  arsenlous  acid  in  both  alkaline  and  acid  solutions;  in  the  former  the 
arsenious  acid  is  acted  on  but  slowly  by  the  chlorate,  practically  not  at  all 
during  a  titration,  while  an  acid  solution  of  a  chlorate  readily  oxidizes  it  in  a 
warm  liquid. 

2.  Dreyfuss  first  treats  the  solution  of  the  bleaching  powder  with  a  slight 
excess  of  ammonia.  The  hypochlorite  is  decomposed  to  calcium  chloride, 
while  the  chlorate  is  only  transformed  to  ammonium  chlorate  — 

SCaOCls  +  aNHs:=  SOaCli  +  8H9O  +  Ns;  and 
Ca(C108)s  +  2NH4OH  s  2NH4CIO8  +  Ca(OH)s. 

the  solution  is  then  evaporated  until  the  excess  of  ammonia  is  dissipated,  and 
made  up  to  a  definite  volume. 

Of  a  standard  solution  of  cupric  sulfate,  a  measured  volume  is  titrated  by  a 
solution  of  stannous  chloride  In  hydrochloric  acid,  -* 

2CU8O4  +  4HC1  +  SnCl2  »  CuiCli  +  BnCU  +  2Ht804, 

the  end  point  shown  by  the  discharge  of  the  blue  color.    The  liquid  is  now 
essentially  a  solution  of  pure  cuprous  chloride. 

An  aliquot  part  of  the  bleaching  powder  solution  prepared  as  above  is  added 
to  the  cuprous  chloride  solution;  the  ammonium  chlorate  reacts  to  form  cupric 
chloride  — 

8CuiCls  +  NH4CIO8  +  6HC1  s  SCuiCU  +  NH4CI  +  8HsO. 
The  solution  is  once  more  titrated  by  the  stannous  chloride  solution  till  color- 
less to  determine  the  amount  of  cupric  chloride  formed,  from  which  the  amount 
of  chlorate  is  calculated.    To  standardize  the  stannous  chloride  solutloD,  a 
^tmilar  experiment  is  made  on  pure  potassium  chlorate. 
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8.  Frefleniiis*  directs  to  mix  the  aqaeoas  extract  of  the  powder  with  neu- 
tral lead  acetate  eolation  In  excess.  A  precipitate  falls^  a  mixture  of  lead 
chloride  and  lead  hydroxide.  The  hypochlorite  slowly  reacts  with  the  lead 
chloride  — 3CaOCIs  +  PbC]s=FbOs  +  2CaC]s  +  CU;  later  the  chlorine  reacts 
with  the  excess  of  lead  acetate  —  Cls  +  2Pb(CsH80s)s  +  2HsO  =  PbCls  +  PbOs 
+  iHCsHsOf.  .The  liquid  is  filtered  and  the  filtrate  concentrated.  The  calcinm 
chlorate,  not  decomposed  in  the  preceding  reactions.  Is  determined  by  acidulat- 
ing the  filtrate  by  hydrochloric  add,  distilling  the  liberated  chlorine  (CaClOs)^  + 
13HC1  =  CaCls  +  6CJs  +  6HsO)  into  potassium  iodide,  and  titrating  by  thiosul- 
iate  the  iodine  set  free. 


Ban  de  JavelU  is  essentially  a  solution  of  sodium  hypochlorite  in  water.  It  has 
normally  an  alkaline  reaction  due  to  sodium  hydrate  and  carbonate,  and  it  Is 
sometimes  desirable  to  determine  these  constituents.  The  sodium  hydrate  may 
be  titrated  directly  by  a  standard  acid  and  phenol-phthalein;  the  red  color  per- 
sists as  long  as  free  alkali  remains,  but  is  then  immediately  bleached  by  the 
free  chlorine,  (NaOCl  +  3HCl  =  NaCl  +  Cls  +  HsO).  Since  chlorine  is  tem- 
porarily liberated  throughout  the  titration,  several  additions  of  minute  amounts 
of  the  indicator  are  made  while  the  titration  is  in  progress. 

Or  the  oxygen  of  the  hypochlorite  may  be  eliminated  by  heating  the  eau  with 
a  slight  excess  of  ammonia  —  SNaOCl  +  2NHa  =  SNaCl  +  Ns  +  8HsO.  After 
evaporating  until  the  excess  of  ammonia  has  been  expelled  the  liquid  is  titrated 
by  normal  acid  and  methyl  orange,  or  first  by  phenol-phthalein,  then  by  methyl 
orange  (page  121).  The  reaction  with  ammonia  has  also  been  applied  for  the 
determinatioii  of  available  chlorine  in  bleaching  powder,  measuring  the  nitrogen 
evolved. 

Another  way  to  decompose  the  hypochlorite  is  by  treatment  with  precipitated 
cobalt  sesquioxide  or  nickel  sesquioxide  suspended  in  water.  Sodium  chloride 
and  the  protoxide  of  the  metal  are  formed,  the  free  alkali  and  alkali  carbon- 
ate remaining  unchanged  —  NaOCl  +  00,08  =  NaOl  +  2CoO  +0s. 


•  Zeits.  angew.  18B&-601. 
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IRON  AND  STEEL. 

The  chemical  reactions  involved  in  the  proceeses  of  smelting  and  reflning 
these  metals  are  so  well  comprehended  that  qaite  an  effective  control  of  the 
character  of  the  products  is  permitted,  and  there  is  maintained  at  every  large 
works  a  laboratory  for  the  systematic  examination  of  the  raw  materials  and 
products  and  by-prodncts.  From  the  analytical  data  in  coDJnnction  with  me- 
chanical tests,  the  details  of  the  processes  of  mannfactore  are  modified ,  aiming 
at  the  production  of  the  largest  output  of  the  best  quality  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose Intended,  and  at  the  lowest  cost. 

Pig  iron  and  steel  are  essentially  iron  containing  small  proportions  of  carbon, 
sulfur,  silicon,  and  phosphorus,  and  sometimes  copper,  titanium,  arsenic, 
nickel,  etc.,  and  alloyed  with  a  little  manganese.  The  state  in  which  the  non- 
metallic  elements  exist— whether  chemically  combined  with  iron  or  manganese 
or  with  each  other,  or  simply  dissolved  in  the  matrix  of  iron — is  as  yet  a  mat- 
ter of  controversy;  and  while  the  infiuence  of  carbon  on  the  physical  properties 
of  iron  is  fairly  well  known,  the  effect  of  the  other  elements  usually  contained, 
though  quite  as  pronounced,  is  more  obscure  and  can  only  be  traced  in  a  gen- 
eral way. 

Pig  iron  and  cast  Iron  contain  much  larger  proportions  of  carbon  and  silicon 
than  the  refined  metals,  part  of  the  carbon  being  in  the  free  state  (graphitic 
carbon,  graphite,  kisb).  The  difference  in  composition  between  the  various 
grades  of  raw  and  refined  metals  can  be  seen  in  the  following  analyses  of  typi- 
cal specimens;  however,  the  percentages  of  ten  vary  largely  from  the  figures 
here  given. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  percentages  of  combined  carbon  and  manganese 
are  greater  in  the  white  pig  iron  than  in  the  gray,  while  the  graphite  and  sill- 
con  are  less;  the  mottled  iron  is  intermediate.  Also  that  in  the  milder  grades 
of  steel  (those  comparatively  low  in  carbon)  the  percentages  of  the  constitu- 
ents closely  approach  those  in  wrought  iron.  From  the  composition  alone  it 
is  often  impossible  to  state  positively  that  a  given  sample  is  mild  steel  or 
wrought  iron,  though  as  a  rule  the  percentage  of  manganese  is  higher  and  the 
phosphorus  and  sulfur  lower  in  the  former.  The  percentage  of  slag  and  oxides, 
character  of  the  fracture  shown  on  breaking  by  tension  or  transversely,  and 
the  microscopical  appearance  of  a  slightly  etched  plane  surface  afford  evidence 
as  to  the  method  of  manufacture. 

Combined  Iron, 

carbon.    Graphite.    Silicon.  Sulfur.  Phosphorus.  Manganese,  etc. 


A. 

2.45 

1.46 

2.28 

.09 

.21 

.85 

98.21 

B. 

2.92 

1.20 

1.12 

.08 

.16 

.40 

94.12 

C. 

8.87 

.85 

.42 

.11 

.17 

.61 

94.97 

D. 

4.22 

.18 

1.06 

.01 

.18 

22.15 

72.25 

E. 

6.78 

trace. 

2.28 

— 

.28 

79.76 

10.90 

F. 

.10 

.06 

.16 

.15 

.17 

.22 

99.14 

G. 

.11 

— 

.01 

.08 

.07 

.48 

99.80 

H. 

.18 

— 

.08 

.02 

.08 

.25 

99.49 

I. 

.55 

— 

.12 

.07 

.09 

1.00 

98.17 

J. 

1.05 

— 

.15 

.05 

.06 

.42 

98.27 
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A.  Gny  pig  Iron  for  foanding. 

B.  Mottled  pig  Iron  for  founding. 

0.  White  pig  iron  for  making  wrought  iron. 

D.  Splegel-eisen  (mnnganlferonB  pig  iron),  "28  per  cent." 

B.  Ferro-manganete  (ferrlferoas  manganese), "  80  per  cent." 

F.  Wrought  iron,  of  fair  quality. 

6.  Beseeinir  steel,  for  wire. 

H.  Open  hearth  steel,  for  boiler  plate. 

1.  Bessemer  steel,  for  railroad  rails. 

J.  Open  hearth  steel,  for  tools,  moderately  hard. 


An  outline  of  the  processes  of  smelting  iron  ore  and  the  manufacture  of  steel  and 
wrought  iron  may  be  of  interest. 

1.  For  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron,  calculated  weights  of  iron  ore,  coke  and  limestone 
are  in  turn  charged  into  a  tall  cylindrical  furnace  supplied  with  heated  air  blown  in 
tbroQgh  tuyeres  near  the  bottom.  At  the  region  of  the  tuyeres  coke  burns  to  carbon 
dioxide  (C  +  Os»  COS) ;  the  gases  passing  upward  meet  Incandescent  coke,  and  the  car- 
boa  dioxide  is  reduced  to  carbon  monoxide  (COS  +  0  =  2CO).  The  carbon  monoxide 
reacts  with  the  Iron  ore  to  produce  metallic  iron  (FesOs  +  SCO  »  Fes  +  SCOs),  and  also  to 
a  limited  extent  with  the  silica  of  the  gangue  of  the  ore  to  form  silicon  (SlOs  +  2CO  =i  SI  + 
2C02) ;  similarly  the  phosphoric  acid  and  sulfur  trloxide  of  the  ore  and  coke  are  reduced 
to  pbosphoms  and  sulfur. 

The  metallic  iron,  lo  Intimate  contact  with  llnely  divided  carbon,  alloys  with  about  four 
per  cent  of  this  element  and  the  silicon,  phosphorus,  and  part  of  the  sulfur,  and  melts, 
finally  dropping  into  the  reservoir  (crucible)  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  where  it  col- 
lects, protected  by  a  layer  of  specifically  lighter  slag  from  oxidation  by  the  blast,  and  is 
tapped  out  periodically. 

The  object  of  the  limestone  is  to  flux  the  gangue  of  the  ore  (sand,  clay,  etc.)  and  the 
ash  of  the  coke,  these  being  Infusible  at  furnace  temperatures.  In  contact  with  llmo  there 
is  formed  a  comparatively  easily  fusible  slag,  a  complex  silicate  of  lime,  alumina,  magne- 
sia and  manganese  protoxide,  containing  a  small  amount  of  calcium  sulfide. 

The  gas  arising  to  the  top  of  the  furnace  is  a  mixture  of  carbon  monoxide,  carbon  diox- 
ide (partly  from  the  limestone)  and  nitrogen  (from  the  air).  It  is  combastlble  and  there- 
fore carried  down  to  be  burned  in  the  regenerative  stoves  used  to  heat  the  air-blast 
entering  the  tuyeres. 

2.  Wrought  iron  is  made  from  pig  iron,  preferably  of  the  white  or  mottled  grades.  A 
charge  of  iron  Is  melted  in  a  horizontal  furnace  whose  bed  is  made  of  a  pure  variety  of 
iron  ore.  Through  the  action  of  the  Iron  oxide  and  the  air  the  silicon  and  manganese  of 
tbe  pig  iron  are  gradually  oxidised,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  phosphorus  and  sulfur,  the 
carbon  burning  to  carbon  monoxide.  The  ferric  oxide  of  the  bed  is  partially  reduced  to 
ferrous  oxide  which  unites  with  the  silica,  manganese  oxide,  and  phosphoric  acid  to  form 
an  easily  fusible  slag.  As  the  pig  iron  gradually  loses  its  carbon  and  silicon  it  becomes 
proportionately  less  fusible,  and  finally  comes  to  the  form  of  a  pasty  mass  inclosing  con- 
siderable of  the  slag.  The  mass  is  divided  into  several  parts  which  are  gathered  into  balls 
and  each  ball  subjected  to  extensive  mechanical  treatment  (squeesing,  hammering  and 
rolllog)  at  a  high  heat  to  expel  the  slag.  The  product  Is 
wrought  iron,  graded  according  to  the  qoallty  of  the 
original  pig  iron  and  tbe  extent  of  mechanical  working 
tbe  product  has  undergone. 

8.  Add  Bessemer  steel  is  made  In  a  converter  shown  in 
section  In  Fig.  172,  lined  with  a  mixture  tliat  is  essentially 
silica.  In  the  bottom  are  numerous  small  holes  through 
which  enters  air  under  high  pressure.  The  oonyerter 
being  partly  filled  with  melted  pig  Iron,  the  air  forces 
its  way  upward  through  it,  the  oxygen  oonyertlng  an 
equivalent  of  iron  into  protoxide.  The  protoxide  im- 
mediately reacts,  first  with  silicon  to  form  silica  (81  -H 
SFeO  =>  SlOs  -H  Fe) ;  later  with  manganese  (Mn  -f- 
FeO  »  MnO  -f  Fe) ;  and  finally  with  carbon  (0  -f  FeO  = 
COS  -t-  Fe).    During  the  oxidation  of  these  elements  a  vi     1 70 

brilliant  flame  emerges  from  the  oonyerter,  suddenly  ^'S*  ^<*« 

eeaslng  when  oxidation  is  complete;  at  or  Just  before 

this  moment  the  conyerter  Is  turned  to  a  horlaontal  position  and  the  blast  shut  off. 
Tbe  metal  In  the  eonverter  is  now  nearly  pure  iron  containing  considerable  ferrous 
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oxide,  and  ooyered  by  a  thin  layer  of  slag,  a  sUfoate  of  f enoiu  oxide,  maagaxese  oxide, 
and  the  earths  (from  the  lining  prlnolpally).  To  it  is  added  a  suitable  proportion  of 
melted  spiegel-eisen  (an  alloy  of  manganese,  iron  and  oarbon),  for  three  purposes;  (1),  a 
part  of  the  manganese  reacts  with  the  ferroos  oxide  eonyerting  it  to  iron  (FeO  +  Mn  » 
Fe  +  MnO),  the  manganese  oxide  passing  into  the  slag;  (3),  the  remainder  of  the  manga- 
nese alloys  with  the  metal ;  it  has  a  benefloial  inflnenoe  on  the  quality  of  the  steel ;  and 
(8),  the  carbon  enters  the  metal  conferring  the  desired  hardness.  *  The  steel  Is  now  poured 
Into  Ingot  molds. 

4.  The  manufacture  of  acid  open-hearth  steel  is  based  on  tiiree  propositions.  (1 }  When 
pig  Iron  and  wrought  iron  of  suitable  qualities  and  in  the  proper  relatlTe  proportions 
found  by  calculation,  are  melted  together,  the  product  oonforms  chemically  to  the  compo- 
aition  of  steel.  (9)  As  in  the  Bessemer  process,  when  melted  pig  iron  Is  exposed  for 
some  time  to  a  current  of  air  the  carbon,  silicon,  and  manganese  are  oxidized  and  elimi- 
nated, until  at  a  certain  stage  the  composition  is  that  of  steeU  (S)  The  same  effect  as  in 
(2)  transpires  when  pig  iron  and  iron  oxide  (iron  ore)  are  melted  together,  the  oxygen 
being  supplied  by  the  ore.    In  current  open-hearth  practice  the  three  are  combined. 

Pig  iron,  scrap  wrought  iron,  and  iron  ore  in  suitable  proportions  are  together  charged 
Into  the  open-liearth  furnace,  of  which  one  form  is  that  of  a  horliontal  cylinder  lined  with  a 
mixture  of  silica  and  Are- clay.  A  gas  flame  enters,  alternately  at  one  end  and  the  other, 
heating  the  upper  part  of  the  lining.  The  charge  is  melted  by  radiated  heat.  The  silicon, 
manganese,  and  carbon  of  the  pig  iron  are  lessened  In  percentage  In  the  total  amount  of 
metal  (pig  iron  plus  wrought  Iron)  as  in  (1),  and  almost  entirely  eliminated  by  oxidation  aa 
in  (2)  and  (8).  The  metal  has  now  become  practically  pure  iron  containing  a  small  propor- 
tion of  ferrous  oxide,  and  is  concerted  to  steel  by  the  addition  of  high  grade  spiegel-eiseB 
<f  erromanganese)  aa  In  the  Bessemer  process. 

Thedlatinction  between  the '  acid '  and*  basic  *  Bessemer  and  open -hearth  processes  Ilea 
in  the  composition  of  the  slag  formed  therein.  In  the  add  processes  the  silica  of  the  slag 
is  largely  In  excess  of  the  bases,  and  conyersely.  In  the  acid  process  the  phosphorus  of 
the  pig  iron  is  continually  oxidized  to  phosphoric  acid  and  unites  with  ferrous  oxide,  but 
is  as  continually  displaced  by  silica  and  reduced  back  to  phosphorus  again  to  return  to  the 
metal;  so  that  the  resulting  steel  contains  practically  all  the  phosphorus  of  the  pig  iron. 
In  the  basic  prooeaaes  the  phosphorua  la  oxidised,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  unites  with 
lime  and  enters  and  remains  permanently  In  the  slag,  and  hence  a  pig  iron  high  in  phoa- 
phorua  and  correapondlngly  low  In  price  can  be  used  to  make  low-phoaphorio  steeL  The 
lininga  of  the  conyerter  and  open-hearth  furnaces  are  mainly  silica  for  the  acid  prooeaa; 
and  for  the  basic,  magneala,  lime  and  magneaia,  or  a  neutral  material  such  as  carbon  or 
chrome  iron  ore,  with  addition  of  limestone  to  the  charge. 


Steel  and  the  softer  Irons  are  prepared  for  analysis  by  drilling  the  metal  with 
a  clean  twist-drill^  nsing  no  water  or  oil;  filing  is  not  to  be  recommended  as 
more  or  less  foreign  matter  is  apt  to  be  mixed  with  the  filings.  Since  the 
drillings  of  soft  pig  iron  are  made  np  of  light  scales  of  graphite  with  moch 
heavier  fhtgments  of  iron,  a  perfect  mixture  for  the  determination  of  carbon, 
etc.,  can  only  be  secured  by  moistening  the  whole  of  the  drillings  with  pnre 
alcohol,  dividing  down  the  paste  to  the  weights  desired  for  the  determinations, 
«nd  drying. 

The  harder  grades  of  pig  iron,  chilled  iron,  spiegel'-elsen,  ferro-manganese 
And  quenched  steel  are  broken  to  a  coarse  powder  in  a  steel  mortar. 

Before  considering  the  methods  of  analysis  in  detail,  let  us  examine  the  action 
•of  the  various  common  solvents  on  the  metals  and  their  impurities.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  of  the  rarer  alloys  all  the  commercial  grades  of  iron  and 
steel  are  soluble  in  dilute  mineral  acids  and  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 
?or  the  determination  of  manganese,  silicon,  copper  and  other  impurities  tliat 
form  no  volatile  compounds  with  hydrogen,  any  acid  may  be  the  solvent,  while 
phosphorus  and  sulfur  are  retained  in  solution  only  by  an  oxidizer  such  as 
nitric  acid  or  bromine  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Special  solvents  effect  the  sepa- 
ration of  iron  and  manganese  from  combined  or  dissolved  carbon. 
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1.  Hydrochloric  acid,  both  concentrated  and  dilate,  dissolves  manganese  to 
maoganons  chloride,  and  iron  to  ferrous  chloride;  but  unless  precautions  are 
taken  against  contact  of  the  air  some  ferric  chloride  also  is  formed.  The  com- 
bined (or  dissolved)  carbon  for  the  most  part  unites  with  nascent  hydrogen 
and  passes  off  as  odorons  gases  said  to  be  of  the  propyl  series ;  a  small  pro- 
portion, less  if  the  solvent  be  heated,  separates  in  the  solid  form.  The  gra- 
phitic carbon  remains  undissolved.  The  combined  silicon  is  oxidized,  and  more 
or  less  passes  into  solution  according  to  the  strength  of  acid,  temperature, 
etc,  while  crystallized  and  graphitoid  silicon  remain.  A  part,  usually  the 
greater  part,  rarely  the  whole,  of  the  sulfur  combines  with  nascent  hy- 
drogen and  passes  off  as  hydrogen  sulfide:  the  remainder  is  left  in 
the  residue  of  graphite,  etc.,  possibly  as  an  organic  compound,  possi- 
bly as  iron  disulfide.  Of  the  phosphorus,  part  passes  off  as  gaseous  hydro- 
gen phosphide,  the  proportion  varying  with  the  percentage  of  carbon 
in  the  metal;  part  enters  the  solution  as  phosphoric  acid;  and  part 
remains  in  the  insoluble  residue.  When  iron  containing  a  large  percentage  of 
phosphorus  is  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  there  is  left  a  black  residue 
said  to  be  composed  of  iron,  phosphorus,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  water. 

Of  the  other  elements,  copper  remains  in  the  metallic  state;  titanium  is  also 
left,  probably  as  titanium  cai^ide;  while  manganese  oxide,  ferrous  oxide  and 
slag  are  dissolved.  The  a]>ove  statements  are  to  be  accepted  as  true  only  in  a 
general  way»  since  the  nature  and  proportions  of  the  associates  infiuence  the 
solubility. 

2.  Dilute  sulfuric  acid  is  similar  in  action  to  hydrochloric  but  is  somewhat 
Inferior  in  solvent  power  and  the  reactions  are  less  sharp  and  complete.  There 
is  less  ferric  compound  formed  with  an  equal  exposure  to  the  air  than  where 
the  solvent  is  hydrochloric  acid. 

8.  Hot  concentrated  sulfuric  acid  and  melted  sodium  pyrosulfate  attack  the 
finely  divided  metals,  and  on  dilution  with  water  the  sulfates  dissolve,  leaving 
silica  and  graphite.    These  reagents  are  seldom  used  however. 

4.  A  mixture  of  hydrofiuoric  with  one  of  the  mineral  acids  has  the  effect  of 
taking  silica  into  solution  and  the  liquid  does  not  gelatinize  on  standing  or 
evaporation  (hindering  filtration),  and  for  some  determinations  on  siliconifer- 
cos  pig  irons  saves  an  evaporation  to  dryness  to  render  silica  insoluble. 

5.  Cold  concentrated  nitric  acid  causes  iron  to  become  passive  and  no  fur- 
ther action  ensues.  On  boiling  the  acid  the  metal  is  slowly  dissolved,  the  sulfur 
being  converted  entirely  to  sulfuric  acid ;  this  is  about  the  only  occasion  for 
the  use  of  nitric  acid  of  this  strength. 

6.  Nitric  acid  of  moderate  dilution  dissolves  iron  to  ferric  nitrate  and  man* 
ganese  to  manganous  nitrate;  some  samples  of  pig  iron  become  passive  in 
the  cold  acid  of  a  gravity  of  1.2.  The  combined  carbon  dissolves  on  heating 
to  a  clear  brown  solution,  the  graphite  remaining  unacted  on.  Silicon  partly 
passes  into  solution  as  hydrated  silica,  the  more  the  weaker  the  acid.  Sulfur 
is  converted  to  sulfuric  acid  provided  the  acid  is  in  large  excess  and  hot 
throughout  the  operation,  otherwise  some  sulfur  may  remain  as  a  fine  powder 
sospended  in  the  liquid  or  escape  as  sulfurous  acid  or  hydrogen  sulfide.  The 
phosphorus  is  oxidized,  mainly  to  phosphoric  acid,  and  passes  Into  solution. 
Copper  dissolves  as  cupric  nitrate,  and  arsenic  as  arsenic  acid. 

7.  Aqua  regia  combines  the  solvent  power  of  hydrochloric  acid  with  the 
oxidizing  effect  of  nitric,  and  has  a  few  applications  on  this  account. 

8.  A  cold  aqueous  solution  of  bromine,  chlorine,  or  iodine  dissolvei^  iron 
and  manganese  as  halogen  compounds,  leaving  the  carbon  and,  more  or  less 
completely,  the  other  impurities,  including  the  slag  and  oxides.    Similarly, 
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solutions  ol  easily  reducible  per-salts  such  as  ferric  chloride*  mercarlc  chloride, 
etc.,  are  reduced,  the  iron  and  manganese  assimilating  the  freed  rest  and 
passing  into  solution.  Salts  ol  copper  and  silver  are  decomposed,  their  metals 
being  deposited  while  iron  and  manganese  are  dissolved ;  the  double  chloride 
of  copper  and  an  alkali  metal  first  takes  up  the  iron  and  manganese,  at  the 
same  time  depositing  their  equivalents  of  metallic  copper;  then  the  excess  of 
the  reagent  dissolves  the  copper  as  cuprous  chloride. 

9.  Cold  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulfuric  acid  containing  an  oxidizing  agent, 
such  as  chromic  acid,  dissolves  the  metal  without  the  evolution  of  hydrogen, 
this  being  immediately  converted  into  water  by  reacting  with  the  chromic  acid. 
The  combined  carbon  is  mainly  left  in  the  insoluble  residue  of  graphite. 
Chromic  acid  in  hot  concentrated  sulfuric  add  acts  energetically  to  oxidize  all 
the  carbon  to  carbon  dioxide. 


SUieon  may  be  determined  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  hydrochloric  acid,  evap- 
orating to  thorough  dryness,  and  redissolving  the  bases  in  nitric  or  hydrochloric 
acid.  All  the  silicon  is  converted  into  insoluble  silica  which  is  filtered,  ignited 
and  weighed.  It  is  seldom  obtained  pure,  however,  containing  iron  oxide,  scale, 
etc.  For  purification  it  may  be  fused  with  a  little  sodium  carbonate,  the  melt 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  treated  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  silica,  now  pure,  ignited  and  weighed.  Another 
plan  is  to  volatilize  the  silica  by  hydrofluoric  acid,  evaporate  and  weigh  the  resi- 
due; the  loss  In  weight  is  silica. 

In  the  method  of  Drown  the  pig  iron  or  steel  Is  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of 
dilute  sulfuric  and  nitric  acids  and  the  solution  evaporated  until  the  excess  of 
sulfuric  becomes  concentrated ;  at  this  point  the  silicon  hydrate  is  dehydrated 
and  soluble  carbonaceous  compounds  oxidized.  The  residue  is  treated  with 
hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  dissolve  the  ferric  and  manganous  sulfates, 
filtered,  and  the  residue  of  graphite  apd  silica  ignited  until  the  former  has 
burned  away.  Pure  silica  is  left.  It  is  immaterial  as  regards  accuracy  as  to 
whether  the  metal  is  originally  dissolved  in  sulfuric  or  in  nitric  acid  or  as  to 
the  excess  of  either.  But  the  plan  of  dissolving  in  dilute  sulfuric  acid  and  then 
oxidizing  by  nitric  requires  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  volume  of  the  latter 
as  compared  with  the  use  of  nitric  as  the  solvent  —  a  consideration  in  labora- 
tories where  many  determinations  are  made  daily. 

For  rapid  determinations  of  silicon  in  iron  from  a  blast  furnace,  the  melted 
metal  is  run  into  cold  water,  solidifying  in  the  form  of  chilled  globules  easy  to 
pulverize  in  a  steel  mortar.  The  powder  is  dissolved  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid 
in  a  platinum  dish,  boiled  to  dryness,  redissolved  in  acid,  and  filtered  by  suc- 
tion. The  paper  and  carbon  are  burned  off  in  a  current  of  oxygen.  The 
results  are  only  approximations,  yet  are  close  enough  for  the  purpose  — that 
of  ascertaining  the  grade  of  iron  and  the  state  of  the  furnace  —  and  can  be  re- 
ported in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  from  the  time  of  catching  the  sample. 

In  the  result  of  a  determination  of  silicon  in  iron  is  included  the  silicon  of 
any  slag  contained  in  the  metal. 

Slag  ani  oxides  of  manganese  and  Iron,  These  are  general  constituents  of 
refined  iron,  but  are  in  less  amount  in  pig  iron  and  steel.  None  of  the  methods 
for  their  determination  can  be  considered  satisfactory. 

Various  solvents  have  been  proposed  for  the  solution  of  the  iron  and  man- 
ganese without  the  slag  and  oxides  being  attacked ;  such  are  aqueous  solutions 
of  iodine,  bromine,  ferric  chloride,  and  simple  and  double  salts  of  copper; 
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iodine  dissolved  in  solution  of  potassium  iodide  or  ferric  chloride;  certain 
metallic  oxides  suspended  In  water,  etc.  The  residue  left  after  treating  the 
metal  by  one  of  these  solvents  is  boiled  with  potash  solution  to  dissolve  free 
sUica  and  carbon  hydrates,  the  residue  ignited  to  burn  the  graphite^  and  weighed 
as  a  mixture  of  slag  and  oxides.  If  considerable  in  amount,  the  silica  con- 
tained may  be  determined  by  volatilizing  it  by  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  slag  calculated,  knowing  its  approximate  composition. 

In  PonrcePs  method  the  metal  is  placed  in  a  porcelain  boat  at  the  middle  of 
a  porcelain  tube  through  which  is  )>assed  a  current  of  oxygen-free  dry  chlo- 
rine. The  volatile  ferric  chloride  formed  is  carried  to  the  cooler  parts  of  the 
tube,  depositing  as  anhydrous  golden^yellow  flakes,  the  graphite,  slag,  oxides, 
etc,  remaining  in  the  boat. 

Tucker*  heats  the  powdered  metal  to  fusion  in  a  brasque  clay  crucible  with 
exclusion  of  air;  the  button  of  metal  is  weighed,  and  the  loss  in  weight  is  as- 
sunied  to  be  the  oxygen  of  the  oxides  which  has  combined  with  the  carbon  of 
the  metal  or  the  brasque,  and  escaped  as  carbon  monoxide  or  dioxide.  A  cor- 
rection is  applied  for  carbon  taken  up  by  the  metal  from  the  brasque,  found  by 
detsrmining  the  carbon  in  the  metal  before  and  after  the  operation. 


Manganese,  Here  the  difficult  problem  is  to  separate  a  large  amount  of  iron 
from  a  small  proportion  of  manganese — difficult,  because  in  nearly  all  the  ac- 
cepted methods  for  their  separation  either  the  iron  is  precipitated  as  a  compound 
of  A  voluminous  floccnlent  form  that  can  scarcely  be  washed  completely,  or  the 
manganese  as  manganic  oxide*  or  hydrate,  remarkable  for  their  power  of  occlud- 
ing the  compounds  of  other  metals. 

1.  Ammonia  precipitates  ferric  hydrate  from  a  ferric  and  manganous  solution ; 
theoretically  all  the  manganese  should  remain  in  solution  as  a  manganous  am- 
monium salt,  but  this  is  true  only  when  it  is  present  in  but  a  very  small  pro- 
portion and  the  solution  very  dilute,  otherwise  much  accompanies  the  ferric 
hydrate. 

2.  Barium  carbonate  precipitates  the  iron  from  a  neutral  ferric  solution  as 
basic  ferric  hydrate  mixed  with  the  excess  of  the  precipitant,  most  or  all  of  the 
manganese  remaining  in  solution.  The  filtrate  is  acidified,  the  barium  that  has 
gone  into  solution  removed  by  sulfuric  acid,  and  the  manganese  determined  in 
the  filtrate. 

An  excellent  method  where  the  proportion  of  manganese  to  iron  is  large 
is  to  neutralize  the  solution  of  ferric  and  manganous  chlorides  with  sodium 
carbonate,  then  stir  in  a  slight  excess  of  pure  lead  carbonate,  lead  replacing 
the  iron.  The  filtrate  is  acidified  and  treated  with  hydrogen  sulfide  to  remove 
the  lead,  leaving  only  manganous  chloride  in  8olution.t 

8.  An  acetic  acid  solution  of  nltroso-beta-napthol  was  proposed  as  a  pre- 
cipitant for  ferric  salts  by  von  Knorre.t  A  neutral  or  faintly  acid  solution  of 
a  fenic  salt  yields  a  bulky  brown  compound,  ferri-nitroso-napthol,  Fe(C]oHfO. 
NO)s;  manganese  is  not  precipitated.  In  the  filtrate  the  manganese  is  sepa- 
rated as  binoxide  by  making  the  solution  ammoniacal  and  passing  a  current  of 
air  loaded  with  bromine  vapor. 

4.  On  boiling  a  dilute  neutral  solution  containing  iron  as  a  ferric  salt, 
all  the    iron  comes   down  as  ferric  hydrate,    a  manganous  salt  remaining 


*  Joum.  Iron  ft  Steel  Inst  1881— 20B. 
t  Jonm.  Anal.    Ohem.  2— 89L 
t  Chem.  News,  1880-1-282. 
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nndecomposed.  The  method  18  not  mach  In  ose,  for  the  reason  that  as  the 
precipitation  takes  place  In  a  neutral  aolntion  the  manganeae  is  held  np  less 
completely  than  In  an  acid  solution,  as  In  (6). 

5.  Of  all  the  methods  for  material  wherein  the  iron  largely  preponderates 
over  the  manganese  and  where  the  iron  Is  precipitated  for  the  separatioD, 
probably  the  best  separation  is  afforded  by  the  <  basic  acetate  *  method.  To 
the  slightly  acid  solntion  of  ferric  and  manganons  chlorides  or  snlfates  is 
added  an  excess  of  an  alkali  acetate  (preferably  the  ammonium  salt).  On 
boiling  the  dilute  solution  all  the  iron  precipitates  as  basic  ferric  acetate. 
Unfortunately  the  precipitate  is  so  bulky  and  slimy  that  it  is  difficult  to  Alter 
and  impossible  to  thoroughly  wash,  and  must  be  dissolved  and  reprecipitated 
one  or  more  times  for  a  complete  separation.  Succinnlo  add  la  said  by  Frese- 
nius  to  afford  a  precipitate  denser  and  easier  to  wash. 

A  combination  of  the  methods  (4)  and  (6)  is  the  addition  of  an  insufficleut 
proportion  of  acetate  to  transpose  with  all  the  iron  and  manganese  chlorides. 
It  is  claimed  that  manganese  acetate  is  readily  decomposed  on  boiling^  with 
formation  of  manganese  hydrate ;  and  that  if  less  of  the  acetate  be  used  thtn 
will  convert  all  the  iron  to  acetate,  all  the  manganese  will  remain  as  chloride  or 
sulfate.  In  this  case  the  precipitation  of  the  iron  is  due  partly  to  the  decom- 
position  of  the  acetate  and  partly  to  the  decomposition  of  a  neutral  solution. 
However,  the  distinction  Is  not  of  importance  if  viewed  by  th^  dissociation 
theory.* 

The  basic  acetate  method  is  well  suited  to  material  containing  much  manga- 
nese with  little  iron,  as  in  spiegels,  f  erro-manganese,  and  manganese  ores.  In 
such  cases  the  separation  may  with  advantage  be  preceded  by  a  careful  sepan- 
tlon  by  ammonia  to  withdraw  most  of  the  manganese  from  the  iron. 

6.  Of  the  few  methods  wherein  the  manganese  is  separated  by  precipitation 
leaving  the  Iron  in  solution  is  the  deservedly  favored  one  due  to  Ford.f  The 
metals  are  obtained  as  nitrates  dissolved  in  strong  nitric  acid;  on  dropping 
crystals  of  potassium  chlorate  into  the  boiling  solution,  first  the  carbonaceous 
matter  Is  oxidized,  then  the  manganese  precipitates  as  blnoxide.  The  reaction 
is  undoubtedly  complex;  perhaps  the  leading  one  is 

5Mn(N0s)s  +  2KC10s  +  4HsO  »  SMnOs  +  SKNOs  +  SHNOs  +  Cli. 
Nearly  all  the  Iron  is  left  in  solution.  For  several  reasons  it  is  better  to  filter 
without  dilution,  so  the  liquid  is  passed  through  an  asbestos  felt  or  sand  filter. 
After  washing  with  colorless  concentrated  nitric  acid,  then  with  water,  the 
precipitate  is  dissolved  in  sulfurous  or  hydrochloric  acid.  As  a  small  amount 
of  ferric  nitrate  is  Invariably  carried  down  mechanically,  it  Is  removed  by  a  basic 
acetate  separation. 

Ford's  method  is  well  adapted  to  material  in  which  the  proportion  of  Iron 
exceeds  that  of  manganese,  but  where  manganese  preponderates,  the  basic 
acetate  method  is  preferable  for  some  reasons. 

7.  Bothe  t  proposes  a  separation  based  on  the  solubility  of  ferric  chloride  in 
ether  and  the  insolubility  of  manganons  chloride.  The  solution  of  the  chlo- 
rides of  the  two  metals  is  made  slightly  acid  and  extracted  by  ether  in  a 
special  form  of  apparatus;  the  same  procedure  is  followed  as  for  the  extraction 
of  an  organic  body  from  an  aqueous  solution. 

S.  Blum  §  describes  a  method  based  on  the  precipitation  of  manganese  from 


*  Ohem.  News,  187S— 1— 14  and  Journ.  Anal.  AppL  Chem.  18BS— M. 
t  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Mining  Bngrs.  9—887. 
X  Mltth.  d.  Vers-Anst.  10—123. 
§  Ohem.  Kews,  1887—1—286. 
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ao  ammoniacal  solntton  of  ferric  and  manganoas  tartrates  by  potassiam  ferro* 
cyanide. 

The  separation  having  been  accomplished  by  one  of  the  above  methods,  the 
manganese  may  be  determined,  by  precipitation  either  as  the  binoxide  or  as  the 
ammonium  phospliate.  For  the  former  the  solution  is  nearly  neatrallzed  by 
ammonia,  ammonium  acetate  and  bromine  added,  then  an  excess  of  ammonia^ 
and  the  solution  boiled  for  a  time.  The  manganese  precipitates  as  manganic 
hydrate — 

Mn  (OiH80s)s  +  5Br  +  8NH3  +  HsO  »  MnOaxHsO  +  6  NH4Br  +  2NH4CsH80s + N. 

After  Altering  and  washing  with  very  slightly  acidulated  water,  the  precipi- 
tate is  strongly  Ignited  and  weighed  as  Mn«04f  though  its  composition  may 
vary  somewhat  in  the  ratio  of  manganese  to  oxygen. 

The  second  form  is  the  better;  the  solution  is  treated  hot  with  ammonium 
phosphate  and  ammonia  (page  248),  and  after  ignition  the  precipitate  is  weighed 
as  manganese  pyrophosphate. 

Volumetric  methods.  All  these  depend  on  the  formation  of  a  definite  oxide 
of  manganese  higher  than  the  protoxide,  the  determination  of  the  active  oxygeik 
therein  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  some  reducing  agent,  and  calcula* 
tion  of  the  manganese  from  the  atomic  ratio. 

1.  Pattinson's.  The  hot  solution,  containing  the  iron  as  ferric  chloride,  i» 
neutralized  and  treated  with  calcium  carbonate  and  bromine  or  calcium 
hypochlorite,  giving  a  precipitate  of  ferric  and  manganic  hydrates.  After 
fUtration  and  washing,  the  precipitate  is  treated  with  dilute  sulfuric  acid  and  & 
measured  volume  of  ferrous  sulfate  solution.  The  sulfuric  acid  dissolves  the 
ferric  hydrate  to  ferric  sulfate,  and  the  acid  and  ferrous  sulfate  dissolve  the 
manganic  hydrate  to  manganous  sulfate,  an  equivalent  of  ferrous  iron  being 
converted  to  ferric.  The  excess  of  ferrous  sulfate  is  found  by  titration  by 
standard  permanganate,  and  from  the  iron  oxidized,  the  weight  of  the  man- 
ganese. Assuming  the  manganic  hydrate  to  haviB  the  formula  MnOs.xHsO,  the 
reactions  are 

MnCls  +  aCaCOs  +  2Br  +  2HsO  =  MnOs  4-  CaCis  +  CaBrs  +  2HsC08. 
MnOs  +  2Fe804  +  2HsS04  ==  MnSOi  4-  Fes(S04}8  +  2HsO. 
10FeSO4  +  KsMnsOs  +  SHsSO^  =  Mn804  +  Fe8(804}8  +  2MnS04  +  EsSO« 
+  8HsO. 

Hydrogen  peroxide  has  been  recommended  for  the  oxidizing  agent^  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  precipitate  always  has  a  constant  composition. 

2.  Vortmann  treats  the  solution  with  potassium  hydrate  and  a  measured 
volume,  an  excess,  of  decinormal  iodine  solution;  the  iron  precipitates  as  ferric 
hydrate,  and  the  manganese  as  peroxide  — 

BinCls  +  I2  +  4K0H.SS  MnOs  +  2KC1  +  2KI  +  2HsO. 

After  diluting  to  a  certain  volume  and  filtering,  an  aliquot  part  of  the  filtrate  is 
acidified  and  the  iodine  in  excess  titrated  back  by  decinormal  sodium  thiosul* 
fate  and  starch-paste. 

8.  In  TroUius'  method  the  manganese  is  precipitated  alone  by  potassium 
chlorate  as  in  Ford's  method.  After  filtering  through  asbestos  and  washing, 
the  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  excess  of  standard  solution  of  ferrous  sulfate  and 
sulfuric  acid,  and  the  excess  of  ferrous  iron  titrated  back  by  potassium  bichro- 
mate. Modifications  of  the  method  are  due  to  Williams,*  who  substitutes 
oxalic  acid  for  the  ferrous  sulfate  and  potassium  permanganate  for  the 
bichromate 

MnO«  +  1180204  -f  H2SO4  =  MnS04  +  2HaC08; 
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by  Jalian,*  who  omits  the  filtration  and  dissolves  the  blnozide  in  the  dilated 
nitric  solution  with  a  standard  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  titrating  its 
excess  with  permanganate;  and  by  Smith,  who  treats  the  residne  with  an 
excess  of  hydrogen  peroxide  and  measures  the  evolved  oxygen. 

4.  Volhard's  t  method  is  based  on  the  principle  that  zinc  is  intermediate  in 
chemical  potential  between  iron  and  manganese.  The  sample  is  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid,  evaporated  with  sulfuric  acid,  and  the  sulfates  dissolved  in  water 
and  filtered  If  necessary.  In  the  cold  solution  the  iron  is  precipitated  by  sine 
oxide, 

F€s(S04)8  +  8ZdO  +  8H2O  =  Fes(0H)6  +  SZnSOi, 
leaving  the  manganese  in  solution.  After  making  op  to  a  definite  volume  and 
filterlDg,  an  aliquot  part  of  the  filtrate  is  treated  with  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  (to 
destroy  traces  of  organic  matter),  heated  to  near  boiling,  and  titrated  by  stan- 
dard permanganate ;  both  the  manganese  of  the  manganous  sulfate  and  that  of 
the  permanganate  are  converted  into  insoluble  manganic  oxlde^ 

6MnS04  +  2KsMns08  +  4HsO  » lOMnOs  +  4KH8O4  +  2H9SO4. 

The  end  of  the  titration  is  shown  by  a  persistent  faint  pink  color  of  the  s<datlon 
from  a  slight  excess  of  permanganate. 

The  process  is  simplified  by  Sarnstroem,  who  adds  a  slight  excess  of  sodium 
bicarbonate  to  the  acid  solution  of  ferric  and  manganous  chlorides:  the  iron 
precipitates  as  ferric  hydrate  and  the  manganese  stays  in  solution .  The  titra- 
tion is  made  without  filtering  off  the  ferric  hydrate,  as  its  presence  is  an  advan- 
tage in  clarifying  the  solution  during  titration. 

All  these  volumetric  methods  give  slightly  low  results.  The  cause  has  been 
ascribed  to  (1)  that  not  the  blnoxlde  as  assumed,  but  some  lower  oxide  or 
mixture  of  oxides  («.  ^.,  MnioOig)  forms  the  precipitate ;{  (2)  the  manganese 
blnoxlde  as  it  forms  occludes  some  unprecipltated  manganous  nitrate  w)iich,  of 
course^  has  no  oxidizing  action  on  the  ferrous  solution;  or  (8)  manganese 
blnoxlde  reacts  with  manganous  nitrate  to  form  manganese  sesquloxlde,  inferior 
in  oxidizing  power  to  the  blnoxlde.  In  steel  and  pig  iron  the  error  Is  practi- 
cally inconsiderable,  but  with  material  like  spiegel-eisen  and  ferro-manganese 
it  may  reach  to  one  per  cent  or  more  of  the  manganese  and  cannot  be  neglected. 
It  is  always  best  to  run  a  parallel  determination  on  a  sample  of  similar  material 
in  which  the  manganese  has  been  determined  gravimetrically,  and  make  a 
correction  therefrom. 

5.  Chatard's  method.  When  a  weak  solution  of  manganous  nitrate  is  acidi- 
fied by  nitric  acid  and  boiled  with  lead  peroxide  or  bismuth  tetroxlde,  all  the 
manganese  Is  perduced  to  permanganic  acid  — 

2Mn(N0a)s  +  6Pb02  +  SHNOs  =  HsMufOg  +  5Pb(N08)s  +  2HsO. 

The  excess  of  lead  binoxlde  Is  removed  by  filtration  through  asbestos  (paper 
would  decompose  the  permanganic  acid),  and  the  solution  titrated  until  color- 
less by  a  weak  standard  solution  of  any  suitable  reducing  agent,  such  as  oxalic 
acid,  hydrogen  peroxide,  ferrous  sulfate,  mercurous  nitrate,  etc.  Babbitt  f 
prefers  sodium  arsenite — 

fNasAsOs  +  H2Mns08  +  19HN08=  5H8As04  +  2Mn(N0s)s+  ISNaNOs-h  8HsO. 

6.  In  the  method  of  Moore  the  manganese  is  converted  to  sesqulchlorlde 
and  determined  by  titrating  to  protochlorlde  by  a  ferrous  solution,  or  from  a 
reverse  titration  by  ferrous  sulfate  and  permanganate.    The  solution  of  iron 
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and  manganese  is  eraporated  nearly  to  dryness  and  from  ten  to  twenty  Cc.  of 
syrapy  phosphoric  acid  added*  then  a  few  crystals  of  potassium  chlorate,  and 
the  liquid  warmed  until  the  smell  of  chlorine  has  gone.  The  sesqniozide  re- 
mains in  solution  coloring  it  a  deep  riolet. 

Colorimetric  methods.*  One  of  these,  formerly  ipnch  tn  ase  in  steel  works 
laboratories,  is  based  on  the  measurement  of  the  intense  red  color  of  perman- 
ganic acid.  The  reaction  producing  the  add  is  given  in  (6)  supra.  A  decigram 
of  steel  is  dissolved  in  a  large  test-tube  in  20  Ck;.  of  dilute  nitric  acid;  the  solu- 
tion is  heated  and  a  few  grams  of  lead  peroxide  added,  and  after  boiling  for  a 
few  minutes  the  excess  of  reagent  is  allowed  to  settle,  leaving  a  clear 
supernatant  solution  of  permanganic  acid.  An  equal  weight  of  another  steel 
"Whose  content  of  manganese  is  known  is  treated  in  the  same  way;  the  two 
liquids  are  decanted  into  graduated  tubes  of  the  same  diameter,  and  the  darker 
of  the  solutions  is  diluted  with  water  until  the  tints  are  identical.  Then  the 
percentages  of  manganese  are  in  proportion  to  the  volumes  of  the  two  solu- 
tions. 


Phoiphorus.  This  element  is  believed  to  exist  in  steel  and  pig  iron  wholly 
or  at  least  mainly,  as  an  iron  or  manganese  phosphide,  possibly  as  iron 
titanum  phosphide,  while  in  wrought  iron  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
part  is  in  the  intermingled  slag  as  ferrous  or  manganons  phosphate.  Becent 
researches  indicate  that  phosphorus,  like  carbon,  may  be  in  two  forms  or 
combinations,  the  proportions  varying  to  some  extent  with  the  temperature  of 
quenching  the  steel ;  they  are  differentiated  by  their  unequal  solubility  when 
the  steel  is  treated  with  a  slightly  acid  solution  of  mercuric  chloride. 

Phosphorus,  unlike  sulfur,  cannot  well  be  determined  by  evolution  as  a  hy- 
drogen compound,  so  that  invariably  the  analysis  is  begun  by  dissolving  the 
metal  in  an  oxidizing  reagent,  usually  nitric  acid  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1.2 
or  1.18;  less  often  in  aqaa  regia.  With  nitric  acid  of  1.2  the  silicon  of  the 
metal  is  oxidized  to  silicic  acid  and  dissolves,  but  on  standing  or  when  the 
phosphoric  acid  \b  precipitated,  the  silica  partially  separates;  while  with  acid  of 
1.18  the  silica  remains  in  solution. 

But  whatever  the  strength  of  acid  a  phenomenon  is  observed,  namely  that 
Instead  of  the  whole,  only  a  part  (about  two-thirds)  of  the  phosphorus  is  ox- 
idized to  a  compound  precipitable  by  the  usual  precipitants  for  phosphoric 
acid;  nor  is  the  remainder  converted  thereto  by  boiling  or  evapo- 
ration of  the  solution  to  dryness,  but  only  by  heating  the  residue 
from  evaporation  up  to  about  120 o,f  or  by  boiling  the  original  solution 
with  some  strong  oxidizer  such  as  potassium  permanganate  or  chromic 
acid.  This  '  peculiarity  was  formerly  attributed  to  the  presence  of 
silicone,  later  to  carbon  compounds;  it  occurs,  however,  to  about  an 
equal  extent  in  pig  iron  and  comparatively  pure  soft  steel.  Possibly  some 
lower  oxide  of  phosphorus  is  formed  and  restrained  from  passing  to  ortho- 
phosphoric  acid  by  the  associates;  possibly  meta- or  pyro- phosphoric  modifi- 
cations may  be  the  explanation.  This  characteristic  has  led  some  writers  to 
erroneously  depreciate  the  delicacy  of  the  reaction  between  molybdic  acid, 
ammonia  and  phosphoric  acid  in  presence  of  much  ferric  nitrate. 

Having  the  metal  in  solution  and  the  phosphorus  completely  oxidized  by 
heating  the  residue  from  evaporation  or  otherwise,  first  the  phosphoric  acid  is 
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to  be  separated  from  the  Iron  and  manganese,,  then  precipitated  in  a  combina- 
tion  suitable  for  weighing. 

A.  The  *' acetate -magnesia'*  method.  The  principles  are  these.  (I)  Od 
boiling  a  nearly  nentral  solation  of  ferric  acetate  the  compound  is  decomposed^ 
all  the  iron  precipitating  .as  basic  ferric  acetate,  and  the  precipitate  carries 
down  with  it  as  ferric  phosphate  all  the  phosphoric  acid  that  ma^  be  in  solutloD 
if  not  too  great  in  amount.  Ferrous  and  manganous  acetates  are  not  decom- 
posed by  boiling  their  solutions.  (2)  From  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride  aad 
phosphoric  acid  ammonia  precipitates  ferric  hydrate  and  phosphate,  but  if  cer- 
tain organic  bodies  are  also  present,  no  precipitation  takes  place.  (8)  <' Mag- 
nesia mixture "  (an  ammoniacal  solution  of  magnesium  ammonium  chloride) 
precipitates  phosphoric  acid  as  magnesium  ammonium  phosphate^  which  on 
ignition  loses  ammonia,  becoming  magnesium  pyrophosphate. 

The  nitric  acid  solution  of  the  metal  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  heated  to  120  ^ , 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  filtered  from  the  silica  and  graphite.  It  Is 
said  that  pyrophosphorlc  acid  is  formed  on  heating,  but  however  this  may  be, 
it  is  reverted  to  the  ortho -modification  on  dissolving  the  residue  in  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Nearly  all  the  ferric  chloride  Is  reduced  to  ferrous  chloride  by 
sulfurous  acldy  sodium  acetate  added,  and  the  solution  nearly  nentrallzedr 
boiled,  and  filtered.  The  small  precipitate  consisting  of  basic  ferric  acetate 
and  ferric  phosphate  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  crystal  of  citric  or 
tartaric  acid.  An  excess  of  ammonia  is  added  and  the  clear  solution  precipi- 
tated by  magnesia  mixture.  The  precipitate  of  ammonium  magnesium  phos- 
phate is  filtered  off,  washed  by  dilute  ammonia,  ignited,  and  weighed. 

Instead  of  igniting  the  precipitate  it  may  be  determined  volumetrically  by 
finally  washing  with  water,  dissolving  in  excess  of  weak  standard  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  titrating  back  by  standard  ammonia.  Malot  *  would  dissolve  it  in 
nitric  acid  of  1.2  gravity  and  titrate  by  standard  uranium  nitrate;  instead  of  tbe 
usual  mode  of  determining  the  end-point  by  spotting  with  ferrocyanide, 
he  prefers  to  mix  with  the  titrate  some  extract  of  cochineal  which  forms  a 
green  precipitate  (a  lake)  with  uranium  nitrate. 

B.  The  **molybdate-magnesia*'  method.  For  general  work  this  Is  probably 
the  most  reliable,  and  for  any  given  class  of  material,  quite  as  accurate  as  any 
method.  The  separation  of  the  phosphoric  acid  from  the  iron  and  manganese 
is  by  the  characteristic  reaction  of  the  acid  with  a  colloidal  solution  of  molyb- 
denum trioxide  in  presence  of  ammonium  nitrate,  the  formation  of  a  canary 
granular  precipitate  of  ammonium  phospho-molybdate.  The  precipitatfi  la 
almost,  practically  quite.  Insoluble  in  nitric  acid  in  presence  of  molybdlc 
acid,  and  in  very  dilute  acids  and  solutions  of  their  salts;  but  is  readily  de- 
composed by  alkalies,  the  products  passing  into  solution.  Authorities  dUfer 
as  to  the  exact  formula  of  the  precipitate;  it  approximates  (NH4)8P04.1lHoQ^ 
•6HsO. 

The  metal  is  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  the  solution  evaporated  to  diyness 
and  the  residue  heated  to  120  ^  or  higher.  The  residue  is  then  heated  wltb 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  diluted  with  water,  when  all  should  go  into 
solution  except  silica  and  graphite.  After  filtering,  the  solution  is  evaporated 
to  dryness  and  the  residue  heated  with  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  diluted 
with  water.  There  is  now  in  solution  ferric  and  manganous  nitrates  and  phos- 
phoric acid;  the  free  nitric  acid  is  nearly  neutralized  by  ammonia,  and  the 
phosphoric  acid  precipitated  by  a  large  excess  of  a  solution  of  molybdlc  add 
in  ammonium  nitrate  and  nitric  acid,  and  the  mixture  digested  for  several 
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lioiiTSy  or  what  ftmoants  to  the  same,  ▼igoronsly  stirred  for  ten  minates  or 
more.  The  precipitate  is  filtered,  washed  with,  dilate  molybdic  solution  or 
acidulated  water,  and  dissolved  in  dilute  ammonia. 

A  little  alumina,  ferric  oxide  or  silica  is  usually  carried  down  with  the  yellow 
precipitate.  To  remove  them,  the  solution  is  neutralized  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
heated  and  filtered.  The  small  precipitate  retains  traces  of  phosphoric  acid 
which  can  be  recovered  by  dissolving  the  precipitate  in  dilute  nitric  acid  and 
precipitating  by  molybdic  solution.  A  simpler  plan  is  to  add  a  small  crystal  of 
citric  acid  to  the  ammoniacal  solution,  the  ammonium  citrate  preventing  their 
precipitating  with  the  magneslnm  ammonium  phosphate. 

Modifications  of  the  above  are  in  the  use  of  nitric  acid  of  a  gravity  of  about 
1.18,  and  the  oxidation  of  all  the  phosphorus  by  potassium  permanganate  or 
other  oxidizer.  This  avoids  the  necessity  of  evaporation,  as  the  silica  remains 
in  solution  in  the  acid  and  does  not  interfere  with  the  precipitation  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid. 

Molybdic  acid  is  freely  soluble  in  dilute  ammonia  and  so  the  precipitate  of 
ammonium  magnesium  phosphate  should  retain  none  of  it.  But  ammonium 
compounds  of  other  oxides  of  molybdenum  than  the  trloxlde  are  prone  to  be 
occluded,  and  to  prevent  or  remove  this  contamination  it  has  been  recom- 
mended:  (1)  before  precipitation  to  oxidize  by  bromine  water  the  lower 
molybdenum  oxides  to  the  trioxide;  (2)  before  precipitation  to  saturate  the 
ammoniacal  solution  by  hydrogen  sulfide,  then  acidulate  and  filter  off  the 
precipitate  of  molybdenum  sulfide;  or  (8)  to  strongly  Ignite  the  magnesium 
pyrophosphate  to  volatilize  the  molybdenum  oxides. 

C.  Biley's  method*  proposes  to  unite  the  advantages  of  the  acetate- mag- 
nesia and  the  molybdate- magnesia  methods.  He  proceeds  according  to  the 
former  until  there  Is  obtained  the  small  precipitate  of  basic  ferric  acetate  con- 
taining the  ferric  phosphate,  dissolves  it  in  nitric  acid,  precipitates  by  molybdic 
solution,  and  continues  according  to  the  latter  method.  In  reality  the  scheme 
includes  the  weakest  points  of  both  —  the  liabUity  of  incomplete  precipitation 
of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  former,  and  in  the  latter  the  contamination  of  the 
magnesium  precipitate  by  molybdenum  oxides  and  the  impurities  of  commercial 
molybdic  acid. 

D.  The  direct  molybdate  method.  A  scheme,  formerly  much  in  use,  is  that 
of  obtaining  the  precipitate  of  ammonium  phospho- molybdate  of  as  definite  a 
composition  and  as  free  from  extraneous  molybdic  acid  as  possible,  filterlng^ 
on  a  tared  paper  or  through  two  counterpoised  filters  or  a  Gooch  crucible, 
washing  with  water  or  dilute  alcohol,  drying  the  precipitate  at  100  ^ ,  and 
weighing  it.  Under  these  conditions  the  precipitate  is  assumed  to  contain 
1.68  per  cent  of  its  weight  of  phosphorus.  To  favor  the  formation  of  a  pre- 
cipitate of  constant  composition,  Oarnot  would  dissolve  the  washed  precipitate 
in  dilute  ammonia,  and  reprecipitate  nnder  fixed  conditions. 

Modifications  of  the  above  are:  (1)  instead  of  taring  the  filter,  the  dried  pre- 
cipitate may  be  brushed  out  upon  a  tared  watch-glass,  the  slight  mechanical 
loss  in  tills  operatidn  having  less  effect  on  the  accuracy  of  the  determination 
than  wonld  usually  follow,  on  account  of  the  small  percentage  of  phosphorus 
in  the  precipitate;  C^)  the  undried  washed  precipitate  Is  dissolved  through  the 
filter  In  dilute  ammonia,  catching  the  solution  In  a  tared  basln^  and  evaporating: 
to  dryness  on  the  water  bath;  (8)  the  precipitate  may  be  moderately  Ignited 
to  expel  the  ammonia  and  water  and  the  residue  weighed  as  24Mo08.P20c;  (4> 
the  precipitate  may  be  suspended  in  water  or  other  liquid  and  its  weight 
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determined  by  the  Increased  BpecUle  gravity  of  the  latter;  (6)  the  ammeoia  in 
the  precipitate  may  be  determined  by  distilling  the  precipitate  with  an  excess  of 
sodium  hydrate  and  Nesslerizing  the  distillate;  the  phosphoms  and  ammonia 
are  said  to  bear  a  more  constant  correllation  in  the7ellow  precipitate  than  does 
the  phosphoms  to  the  molybdic  acid. 

For  rapid  approximate  determinations  in  laboratories  of  steel  works  the 
Goetz  modification  *  of  Eggerts*  method  is  in  common  nse.  A  small  standard 
weight  of  steel  is  dissolved  in  dilnte  nitric  acid|  the  phosphoms  oxidized  by 
permanganate,  and  the  manganic  oxide  dissolved  as  in  Hondeshagen's  method 
(po8t)i  the  solotion  Is  transferred  to  a  pear-shaped  bnlb.  Fig.  8,  with 
a  graduated  prolong  of  standard  internal  diameter.  Molybdic  solution  is  added 
and  the  bnlb  whirled  in  a  centrif agal  machine  for  a  few  minntes.  The  apparent 
Tolame  of  the  precipitate,  packed  in  the  prolong,  is  read.  As  the  prolong 
Is  of  a  uniform  diameter  the  height  of  the  column  is  proportional  to  the  weight 
of  the  precipitate,  and  is  graduated  by  the  maker  directly  in  tenths  and  hon- 
dredUis  of  one  per  cent  of  phosphoms. 

E.  A  number  of  other  schemes  for  separating  all  or  most  of  the  iron  and 
manganese  from  the  phosphoms  have  been  proposed,  such  as  by  dissolving  the 
metal  in  a  solution  of  ferric  cUorlde  or  of  copper  ammonium  chloride,  the 
phosphorus  remaining  in  the  residue ;  precipitating  the  iron  electrolyttcally,  by 
a  ferrocyanide,  etc.,  but  none  liave  come  into  general  use. 

F.  Volumetric  methods.  All  these  measure  either  the  molybdic  add  or  the 
molybdic  plus  phosphoric  acids  in  the  yellow  precipitate,  and  therefore  depend 
for  their  accuracy  upon  the  constancy  of  the  composition  of  the  precipitate. 
As  this  is  conceded  to  be  somewhat  variable,  either  per  ««  or  by  the  co-precipi- 
tation or  subsequent  precipitation  of  molybdic  acid,  even  when  the  conditions 
of  the  operation  comply  with  fixed  rules,  volumetric  methods  should  be  re- 
stricted to  material  in  which  the  percentage  of  phosphorus  is  approximately 
^nown,  and  where  any  considerable  variation  from  the  expected  percentage 
*can  be  checked  by  a  gravimetric  method.  In  their  favor  is  the  magnitade 
of  the  ratio  between  the  molybdenum  trioxide  and  the  phosphoms  of 
the  precipitate  —  about  91.4  to  1.68,  and  the  small  percentage  of  phosphorus 
contained  in  merchantable  Iron  andsteeL 

Enmierton's  method.f  A  clear  nitric  solution  of  the  metal  is  prepared  as  in 
the  molybdate-magnesia  method;  all  the  iron  is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  then, 
without  filtering,  redissolved  in  a  limited  excess  of  nitric  acid.  The  solution  is 
heated  and  precipitated  by  molybdic  solution,  with  vigorous  slutUng.  It  is  then 
filtered,  and  the  ybllow  precipitate  washed  with  a  weak  solution  of  ammoniiu9 
nitrate  or  sulfate,  and  dissolved  in  dilute  ammonia.  The  anunoniacal  solntlon 
is  strongly  acidified  by  sulfuric  acid  and  metallic  zinc  introduced;  the  nascent 
hydrogen  evolved  reduces  the  molybdic  trioxide  to  a  lower  oxide  or  mixture  of 
oxides,  said  to  be  MouOis  (Emmerton),  or  MosOs  (Cheever) 

12MoO,  +  17Zn  +  ITHsSO^  =  MouOu  +  ITZnSO^  +  17HaO;  or 
2MoO,  +  8Zn  +  8H2SO4  =  MosO,  +  8Zn804  +  8HsO. 

When  the  reduction  is  complete,  the  solution  becoming  of  a  dark  green  color, 
the  excess  of  zinc  is  withdrawn  by  filtration.  In  the  filtrate  the  molybdennm 
suboxide  is  re-oxidized  to  the  trioxide  by  titration  by  an  empirical  standard 
solution  of  potassium  permfuiganate  ^ 

l>Mo]sOu+  ITKsMnsOs  +68HsSO4=60MoO,+  84KHSO4+  S4Mn804+51BflO;  or 
6MosO,  +  8KsMns08  +  I2HSSO4  =  lOMoO,  +  6KHSO4  +  6Mn804  +  ^HsO. 
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As  the  oxidization  proceeds,  the  dark  color  of  the  liqaid  gradoally  lightens 
nntU  colorless,  and  another  drop  of  permanganate  reddens  it.  All  the  operations 
are  to  be  performed  according  to  specified  directions. 

The  molybdic  acid  may  also  be  reduced  by  passing  the  eolation  through  a  Jones' 
*^  redactor/'  *  Eig.  178.  The  tnbe  A  is  filled  with  powdered  zinc  and 
the  flask  F  connected  to  a  filter  pnmp.  The  solution  is  poured 
into  the  funnel  B  and  is  forced  into  F  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  on 
the  surface.  After  washing  the  zinc  by  dilute  sulfuric  acid  and 
water  (preventing  the  passage  of  air  by  keeping  the  tube  full  of 
liquid)  the  solution  is  ready  for  titration.  The  formula  of  the 
molybdenum  suboxide  formed  is  said  to  differ  somewhat  from 
that  given  above. 

Hnndeshagen's  method,  modlfiedf.  The  steel  is  dissolved  in  di- 
lute nitric  acid  and  the  phosphorus  completely  oxidized  by  boiling 
with  potassium  permanganate.  The  precipitated  manganic  oxide, 
coming  from  decomposition  of  permanganic  acid,  is  reduced  by 
heating  with  a  few  grains  of  sugar  and  passes  into  solution  as 
nitrate,  e,  ^., 

S4MnOs  +  OuHnOu  +  48HN08  ="  S4Mn(N03)s  +  12COs  +  85HsO. 
The  yellow  precipitate  Is  thrown  down  by  molybdic  solution,  the 
deposition  hastened  by.  brisk  stirring  or  shaking,  filtered,  and 
washed  with  a  neutral  solution  of  potassium  nitrate.    It  is  then 
dissolved  in  an  excess  of  weak  standard  sodium  hydrate  —        p|g,  173  i/ 

(NH4),.llMo08.P04  +  26NaOH  »  8NH4OH  +  llNssMoO^  +  Na3P04  +  llHsO;  or 
{NH4)6(P04)  J.  (MoOa)^  +  46NaOH  =  C2NH4)jHP04  +  lJSB^)i^oO^  +22HsO  + 
28NasMo04. 

The  excess  of  alkali  is  then  found  by  titration  by  weak  standard  nitric  acid 
tad  phenol- phthalein.  The  alkali  and  acid  are  standardized  against  ammo- 
nium phosphomolybdate  precipitated  under  the  same  conditions  as  obtain  in 
the  analysis. 

A  colorimetric  method  depends  on  the  brown  color  developed  when  molybdic 
acid  is  reduced  by  stannous  chloride.  The  yellow  precipitate  is  dissolved  in 
potassium  hydrate  solution,  this  boiled  to  expel  ammonia,  cooled  and  acidified 
by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  stannous  chloride  added.  The  color  is  compared 
with  that  of  a  standard  solution  of  molybdic  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
same  reaction  is  the  basis  of  a  volumetric  method;  the  slight  excess  of  stannous 
chloride  is  converted  to  stannic  chloride  by  mercuric  chloride,  and  the  molyb- 
doos  oxide  titrated  by  bichromate  of  potassium. 


Sulfur.  With  respect  to  the  nature  and  concentration  of  the  reagent  chosen 
to  dissolve  the  iron  or  steel,  the  sulfur  may:  (1)  pass  into  solution  as  sulfuric 
add  or  a  soluble  sulfate ;  (2)  remain  in  the  insoluble  residue  as  iron  or  man* 
ganese  sulfide  or  as  free  sulfur;  or  (8)  be  converted  to  gaseous  hydrogen 
sulfide. 

1.  The  'aqua  r^^*  method.  The  metal  in  thin  shavings  orfine  powder  is  treated 
with  concentrated  nitric  acid;  prolonged  boiling  is  required  for  solution  since 
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the  metal  becomes  passive  when  Immersed  in  the  cold  concentrated  add.  TO 
the  solution  is  added  a  little  potass! nm  nitrate  to  form  potassinm  solfate  (fer- 
ric sulfate  is  decomposed  on  heating)^  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  heated  for 
some  time  to  110  o  to  render  silica  Insolnble.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  hy- 
drochloric acid,  filtered  from  silica  and  graphite,  largely  diluted,  and  the  sul- 
furic acid  precipitated  by  barium  chloride.  The  method  is  fairly  accurate,  the 
plus  error  from  contamination  of  the  barium  sulfate  by  Iron  oxides,  silica,  etc, 
being  compensated  to  a  degree  by  the  solubility  of  the  precipitate  In  acid  ferric 
chloride.  The  weighed  precipitate  may  be  purified  by  boiling  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  diluting  with  water,  adding  a  little  barium  chloride,  then 
filtering  and  weighing  as  before;  the  more  usual  method,  inaugurated  by  a 
fusion  with  sodium  carbonate,  may  easily  introduce  more  impurities  than  are 
extracted. 

Other  solvents  for  the  metal  are  aqua  regla  which  dissolves  the  iron  promptly, 
but  there  is  said  to  be  some  danger  of  loss  of  sulfnr  by  volatilization  of  suitor 
chloride;  bromine  In  hydrochloric  acid;  potassium  bromide  or  potassium  chlo- 
rate with  nitric  acid ;  etc.* 

The  injurious  effect  of  the  ferric  chloride  to  dissolve  barium  sulfate  or  con- 
taminate it  is  avoided  by  precipitating  the  iron  by  ammonia,  and  determinhig 
the  sulfuric  acid  in  the  concentrated  filtrate. 

2.  The  metal  is  treated  with  some  solvent  which  has  neither  an  oxidizing  action 
nor  generates  hydrogen  with  the  iron  or  manganese.*  In  this  class  are  nearly 
neutral  ferric  chloride  — 

Fe  +  FeaCle  ===  8FeCli,  and  Mn  +  FetCle  »  MnCIs  +  2FeGla  — 

copper  ammonium  chloride,  etc.  All  these  leave  the  sulfnr  In  the  residne,  from 
which  it  may  be  dissolved  by  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  the  solution  treated 
as  in  (1).  The  precipitation  taking  place  in  a  solution  almost  free  from 
ferric  chloride,  there  Is  no  loss  from  solubility  and  the  precipitate  Is  pure. 

8.  In  <' evolution  methods"  the  sample  is  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  hydrogen  evolved,  carrying  the  hydrogen  sulfide,  is  passed  through 
an  absorbing  medium.  For  a  gravimetric  determination  the  absorbent  Is  (1), 
a  solution  of  an  oxidizer,  such  as  potassium  permanganate,  bromine  In  hydro- 
chloric acid,  or  hydrogen  peroxide  in  ammonia,  these  converting  the  hydrogen 
sulfide  into  sulfuric  acid  to  be  precipitated  by  barium  chloride  and  weighed 
as  barium  sulfate;  or  (2),  a  solution  of  some  metallic  salt,  as  an  ammonlacal 
solution  of  silver  nitrate,  lead  acetate,  or  cadmium  chloride;  in  these  a  sulfide 
of  the  metal  Is  precipitated,  the  precipitate  filtered  off,  washed,  dried  and 
weighed  as  such,  or  oxidized  by  nitric  acid  to  the  sulfate,  and  the  sulfuric  acid 
determined  in  the  usual  way. 

One  of  the  many  forms  of  apparatus  Is  shown  In  Fig.  73.  The  weighed 
drillings  are  placed  In  the  flask  A,  and  the  funnel  tube  B  is  filled 
with  dilute  acid.  The  absorption  bulb  C  holds  the  oxidizing  or  ab- 
sorbing reagent.  The  acid  In  B  Is  run  into  A,  and  when  the  metal 
has  dissolved,  the  solution  is  heated  to  boiling  to  expel  what  hydrogen 
sulfide  remains  dissolved  and  in  the  gas  In  the  fiask.  At  the  same  time  a  stream 
of  air  may  be  forced  through  the  apparatus  entering  at  B,  by  pressure  or  by 
suction  at  D.  In  more  accurate  analyses,  the  air  in  the  fiask  and  bulbs,  that 
might  oxidize  some  of  the  hydrogen  sulfide  to  sulfurous  acid,  is  displaced  by  a 
stream  of  hydrogen  or  carbon  dioxide  before  running  In  the  hydrochloric  add. 
As  a  further  precaution,  Campredon  t  would  pass  the  gases  through  a  red*hot 
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porcelain  tube  preceding  the  absorption  bnlb,  the  hydrogen  redaclng  any  snl- 
farons  compounds  to  hydrogen  snlfide. 

A  quick  volumetric  method,  much  in  use  at  steel  works,  is  that  of  passing  the 
evolved  gases  through  a  strong  solution  of  potassium  hydrate  or  sodium 
hydrate,  the  hydrogen  sulfide  reacting  to  form  alkali  sulfide.  The  caustic 
solution  is  largely  diluted,  then  acidified  by  hydrochloric  acid,  this  setting  free 
hydrogen  sulfide  which  remains  dissolved  in  the  bulky  cold  liquid.  The  solu- 
tion is  immediately  titrated  by  a  standard  solution  of  iodine,  using  starch- 
paste  for  an  indicator. 

Owing  to  the  absorption  of  hydrocarbons  by  the  alkali  solution,  the  standard- 
izing of  the  iodine  solution  is  best  done  by  a  parallel  determination  on  a  similar 
grade  of  metal  whose  content  of  sulf  nr  has  been  ascertained  by  a  gravimetric 
determination. 

Boucher*  modifies  the  above  by  absorbing  the  hydrogen  sulfide  In  dilute 
<sau8tlc  soda  solation,  poaring  this  into  a  strongly  acidified  solution  of  ferric 
chloride,  and  titrating  the  ferrous  chloride  (reduced  from  ferric  by  the  hydrogen 
Bulflde),  by  weak  standard  potassium  bichromate. 

J'or  the  caustic  alkali  solntion  may  be  substituted  an  ammoniacal  solution  of 

cadmium  sulfate  or  zinc  sulfate.    After  filtering,  the  precipitated  sulfide  is 

'dissolved  in  dilute  acid  and  titrated.    An  advantage  of  this  plan  is  that  the 

interfering  effect  of  the  hydrocarbons  absorbed  by  the  alkali  Is  to  a  great  extent 

eliminated. 

An  approximate  technical  method  is  described  by  Arnold  and  Hardy.  The 
gases  from  the  evolution  flask  are  passed  through  a  series  of  some  fifteen  small 
absorption  tubes,  each  containing  exactly  two  cubic  centimeters  of  a  solution 
of  lead  acetate  of  a  fixed  concentration.  The  strength  of  the  lead  solution  is 
such  that  each  absorption  tube  contains  the  exact  amount  of  lead  precipitable 
by  the  hydrogen  sulfide  corresponding  to  .01  per  cent  of  sulfur  in  the  standard 
weight  of  metal  dissolved.  When  the  gas  has  passed,  the  number  of  bulbs 
showing  a  precipitate  or  coloration  represents  the  number  of  hundredths  of  one 
per  cent  of  sulfur  in  the  steel.  No  hydrogen  sulfide  is  retained  In  solution  by 
the  liquid  in  any  bulb  on  account  of  the  large  volume  of  hydrogen  accompany- 
ing It. 

The  results  of  all  determinations  are  likely  to  be  somewhat  too  low,  especially 
for  pig  iron  or  cast  iron,  as  some  of  the  sulfur  remains  with  the  Insoluble 
matter  in  the  flask,  perhaps  as  an  organic  compound  or  as  ferrous  disulfide. 
Blair  t  observed  In  a  sample  of  pig  Iron  containing  titanium  and  vanadium,  that 
the  major  part  of  the  sulfur  was  In  a  form  of  combination  insoluble  In  either 
hydrochloric,  nitric,  or  nltro-hydrochlorlc  acids,  and  was  only  to  be  resolved  by 
fluxing.  According  to  Moore  the  condition  of  the  carbon  in  cast  iron  exerts  an 
Influence  on  the  amount  of  sulfur  retained  in  the  Insoluble  residue,  a  greater 
proportion  remaining  In  the  case  of  chilled  iron  than  in  the  same  iron  that  has 
slowly  cooled  from  a  fused  condition. 

In  all  accurate  analyses,  therefore,  the  Insoluble  residue  is  flltered  from  the 
solution  of  ferrous  chloride,  treated  with  nitric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness, 
taken  up  by  hydrochloric  acid,  flltered,  and  the  flltrate  tested  by  barium  chlo- 
ride; if  a  weighable  amount  of  barium  sulfate  forms  it  Is  determined  as  usual. 
The  solution  of  the  ferrous  chloride  may  also  be  tested  by  barium  chloride, 
though  It  seldom  if  ever  contains  sulfur. 

4.  Phillips  X  calls  attention  to  the  readiness  with  which  flnely  powdered  iron 
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to  oxidized  by  a  melted  mixtare  of  Bodiam  carbonate  and  nitrate,  and  the 
simaltaneons  complete  oxidation  of  all  tbe  snifnr  to  salfaric  acid.  Bamberg^ 
recommends  a  modification  of  tbe  aqua  regia  method,  wherein  the  solation  of 
the  metal  in  concentrated  nitric  acid  is  evaporated  ?rith  sodium  nitrate  in  a 
platinam  dish  and  the  residne  ignited.  Daring  the  Ignition  the  salfor  is  ex- 
posed to  the  intense  oxidizing  action  of  the  melted  sodiam  nitrate  and  the 
decomposing  ferric  nitrate.  The  melt  is  lixiviated  by  a  solation  of  sodiam 
carbonate,  acidnlated,  evaporated  to  separate  silicay  the  residue  taken  up  by 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  filtered,  and  the  sulfuric  acid  precipitated  by  barlam 
chloride. 

ff.  Bggertz  many  years  ago  proposed  a  colorlmetric  scheme  for  wroni^t  iron 
and  steel,  in  which  a  decigram  of  the  metal  is  dissolved  in  dUate  sulfuric  acid 
in  a  small  flask,  the  hydrogen  sulfide  evolved  impinging  on  a  polished  silver 
plate.  A  tarnish  of  silver  sulfide  ensues,  the  depth  of  the  tint  being  in  propor- 
tion to  the  percentage  of  sulfur  in  the  metal,  ranging  from  light  yellow  (.01 
per  cent)  to  brown  (.04  per  cent).  For  comparison,  irons  containing  known 
amounts  of  sulfur  are  treated'in  the  same  way.  The  results  are  only  approxi- 
mate at  best,  and  the  method  is  but  little  used.  Later  the  principle  was  re- 
vived by  Wiborgh  *  who  passes  the  gas  through  a  disk  of  white  cotton  cloth 
mordanted  with  a  standard  solution  of  cadmium  acetate;  a  yellow  coating  of 
cadmium  sulfide  is  produced,  deep  in  proportion  to  the  hydrogen  sulfide  trans- 
piring. 


Cairb<m.  Since  no  practical  methods  for  the  proximate  analysis  of  iron  and 
steel  have  as  yet  been  devised,  a  discussion  of  the  question  as  to  the  condition 
or  form  of  combination  In  which  carbon  exists  in  the  metals  need  not  be  entered 
into.  Two  conditions  are  readily  differentiated,  however:  (A),  combined  (or 
dissolved)  carbon,  by  its  behavior  when  the  metal  is  dissolved  (1)  in  a  non* 
oxidizing  acid,  the  carbon  passing  off  as  a  mixture  of  gaseous  hydrocarbons; 
(2),  In  hot  dilute  nitric  acid,  the  carbon  slowly  entering  Into  solation  as  a  hy- 
drated,  highly  tinctorial  compound;  and  (8),  In  a  solvent  of  a  reducible  natore, 
leaving  the  carbon  as  a  soft,  black,  pulverulent  residue  Insoluble  in  dilute  acids, 
probably  a  carbohydrate  (C^HiO  ?),  that  dries  to  a  fine  powder  burning  like  tin- 
der when  heated  in  oxygen  or  air.  (B),  Carbon  in  the  graphitoldal  form 
(shortly  graphite),  practically  unaffected  by  acids  and  exhibiting  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  mineral  — slow  combastibllity,  an  unctuous  feel,  etc 
There  Is  also  a  third  form,  a  psuedo-graphlte,  whose  properties  are  Interntedl- 
ate  between  the  other  two.  The  carbon  in  steel  Is  assumed  to  be  entirely  In 
the  combined  state  except  In  metals  of  some  unusual  chemical  composition  or 
that  have  been  subjected  to  abnormal  physical  treatment. 

Outside  of  comparative  methods,  the  general  procedure  In  a  determination  is 
to  coqvert  the  carbon  into  carbon  dioxide  and,  by  weighing  or  otherwise,  find 
the  proportion  of  carbon  contained.  A  great  number  of  methods  have  been 
devised,  nearly  all  for  the  estimation  of  the  total  carbon  of  the  metal. 

1.  The  carbon  Is  oxidized  to  carbon  dioxide  simultaneously  with  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  iron  and  manganese. 

A.  The  metal  Is  heated  In  a  current  of  oxygen,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  a 
reagent  readily  parting  with  oxygen.  It  Is  essential  that  it  be  in  the  form  of 
the  thinnest  shavings  or  as  a  fine  powder,  that  the  coating  of  sintered  magnetic 
oxide  or  sesquloxlde  of  Iron  may  not  protect  the  Interior  from  oxidization. 
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The  metel  Is  spread  over  the  bottom  of  a  capaclons  poroelaln  or  platinnm  boat^ 
tben  heated  to  bright  redness  in  a  porcelain  or  platinum  combustion  tube 
arranged  as  for  an  ultimate  organic  analysis.  The  success  of  the  operation  la 
more  certain  if  a  greater  weight  of  some  carbon-free  oxidizer  like  copper  oxide,, 
lead  dichromate  or  potassium  chlorate  is  intermixed  with  the  metal. 

B.  The  metal  is  dissolved  directly  in  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  chromic 
acid  in  moderately  dilute  sulfuric  acid.  The  iron  and  manganese  dissolve  as 
ferric  and  manganous  sulfates,  while  the  carbon  is  oxidized  to  carbon  dioxide 
by  the  combined  action  of  chromic  acid  and  ferric  sulfate;  above  a  certain 
concentration  of  the  reagent,  oxygen  also  is  produced — 2Cr08  +  8HsS04aK 
^2(13^4)8  +  ^  +  8H^.  For  graphitic  irons  it  is  a  safer  plan  to  pass  the  gases 
through  a  porcelain  tube  filled  with  copper  oxide  kept  at  a  red  heat,  in  order 
to  oxidize  any  carbon  monoxide  or  hydrocarbons  of  the  gas. 

2.  The  iron  and  manganese  are  separated  from  the  carbon,  and  the  carbon* 
aoeous  residue  submitted  to  analysis. 

A.  The  metals  are  volatilized  by  heating  in  a  current  of  dry,  oxygen-free 
chlorine.  The  metal  is  weighed  in  a  porcelain  boat  and  the  boat  pushed  to  the 
middle  of  a  combustion  tube,  whose  anterior  end  is  sealed  by  a  water- trap* 
The  ferric  chloride  formed  on  heating  sublimes  to  anhydrous  yellow  flakes.. 
When  all  the  metal  has  been  carried  over,  the  tube  is  cooled  and  the  boat  trans-^ 
ferred  to  an  apparatus  for  ultimate  organic  analysis. 

B.  When  iron  or  steel  is  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  under  the 
influence  of  an  electric  current  of  suitable  density,  the  chlorine  liberated  by 
the  electrolysis  of  the  acid  unites  with  the  iron  to  form  ferrous  chloride,  and 
the  hydrogen  escapes  at  the  negative  pole.  As  no  hydrogen  is  evolved  at  the 
surface  of  the  iron,  the  carbon  does  not  pass  off  as  hydrocarbons,  but  remains 
in  the  solid  form,  retaining  the  shape  of  the  original  f ragmente  of  the  metal. 

The  metal  drillings  are  held  in  a  basket  of  platinum  gauze  which  hangs  in. 
the  acid  and  is  connected  to  the  copper  pole  of  a  battery;  to  the  zinc  pole  is 
connected  a  piece  of  platinum  foil  hung  some  distance  from  the  basket.  The 
current  is  known  to  be  properly  adjusted  when  the  stream  of  the  heavy  solu* 
tion  of  ferrous  chloride  falling  from  the  basket  Is  colorless. 

C.  Bromine  in  aqueous  solution,  and  iodine  in  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide 
UDite  directly  with  iron  and  manganese  to  form  their  bromides  or  iodides,  and 
since  no  hydrogen  is  evolved,  leave  the  carbon  as  a  residue.  It  is  essential 
that  the  solvent  be  at  or  below  the  ordinary  temperature  while  the  metal  is 
undergoing  solution  since  the  carbon  has  a  rather  high  chemical  potential  at  the 
instant  of  liberation,  and  a  soluble  compound  with  the  halogen  may  occur 
to  some  extent  at  higher  temperatures. 

D.  Solutions  of  various  metallic  salts  that  are  reduced  to  a  lower  state  of 
oxidation,  or  from  which  the  whole  or  part  of  the  base  may  be  displaced  by 
iron  or  manganese,  have  been  proposed;  such  are  cupric,  mercuric,  and  ferric 
chlorides  in  aqueous  solution,  and  silver  chloride  In  the  solid  form.  Thus,  a 
slightly  acid  solution  of  ferric  chloride  dissolves  an  atom  of  iron  by  parting 
with  two  atoms  of  chlorine;  and  a  cold  solution  of  potassium  dichromate  la 
dilute  sulfuric  acid  dissolves  the  metal  without  evolution  of  hydrogen  — 

KsCr^O,  +  8Ha804  +  Fe,  «  Fes(S04)8  +  Crj(S04)a  +  2KH8O4  +  7HaO. 

Both  cupric  sulfate  and  chloride  deposit  an  equivalent  of  copper  for  the  Iron,., 
taken  up  if  desired,  by  heating  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  or  ferric  chloride 
in  which  the  carbon  residue  Is  insoluble.  A  mixture  of  cupric  and  ferrio 
dilorides  has  been  advised,  the  latter  compound  reacting  with  the  cuprous 
chloride  as  soon  as  produced,  the  producte  being  cupric  and  ferrous  chlorides. 
Lunge  asserts  that  there  is  a  loss  of  carbon  during  solution  in  cupric  salts 
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Irom  the  formation  of  gaseons  carbon  compounds,  amounting  to  .027  per  cent 
with  cnpric  sulfate  as  a  solvent,  and  to  .016  per  cent  with  copper  ammonium 
chloride.  To  recover  the  carbon  in  the  gases  he  would  dissolve  the  metal 
under  a  slow  current  of  pure  air;  from  the  dissolving  vessel  the  air  passes  over 
hot  copper  oxide  to  born  the  carbon  gases  to  carbon  diozidoy  thence  through 
potash  bulbs  to  absorb  the  latter  and  allow  Its  being  weighed* 

The  double  chloride  of  an  alkali  metal  and  copper  dissolves  iron  without  the 
deposition  of  copper  —  Fe  +  2CaCl3(KCI)9  =  FeCls  +  Ca9Cl2(KCl)4;  or  taking 
the  formula  FCgC  to  represent  the  normal  combination  of  carbon 
and  iron^  8  Fe^C  +  18CuCl2(KCl)s  +  H2O aSFeCis  +  9CusCU(KCl)4  +G^HsOC?). 
A  strongly  acidulated  solution  of  a  double  chloride  has  been  found  to 
jield  higher  results  for  carbon  than  a  neutral  solution.  It  may  be  that  the  lat- 
ter fails  to  decompose  all  the  Iron  carbide  or  some  one  variety  of  this  com- 
pound^ afterward  dissolved,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  loss  of  carbon,  on 
washing  the  resldae  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  carbon  left  after  extraction  of  the  iron  and  manganese  by  one  of  the 
methods  given  above  cannot  well  be  dried  and  weighed  directly  since  it  is  com- 
bined with  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  perhaps  in  indefinite  proportions,  or  con- 
tains graphite,  and  is  often  mixed  with  silica,  scale  or  sand  coming  from  the 
metal  drillings  and  insoluble  in  dilute  acid.  Therefore  the  carbon  contained  is 
best  determined  by  the  usual  process  for  the  determination  of  carbon  In  an 
organic  compound.  The  liquid  is  filtered  on  purified  asbestos  and  the  residue 
washed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  water. 

For  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon  and  the  determination  of  the  carbon  dioxide 
produced,  one  has  a  choice  of  several  methods.  The  dried  residue  may  be 
mixed  with  powdered  cnpric  oxide  and  bnrned  in  a  carrent  of  air;  burned  alone 
In  air  or  oxygen ;  or^  without  drying,  transferred  to  a  flask  and  oxidized  by 
chromic  and  snlfurlc  acids.  The  carbon  dioxide  formed  is  passed  through  a 
drying  tube,  thence  through  a  potash  bulb. 

Shimer  *  has  arranged  a  special  apparatus  for  the  combustion,  a  substitute 

for  the  platinum  combustion  tabe.  As  shown  in 
section  In  Fig.  174,  a  platinum  craclble  Is  closed 
by  a  hollow  metal  stopper  A,  through  which  cir- 
culates cold  water,  and  the  junction  made  ii^as- 
tlght  by  a  rubber  band.  Around  the  upper  part 
of  the  crucible  is  a  water-cooled  ring  B,  to  pre- 
vent the  rubber  gasket  from  being  heated.  Pass- 
ing through  the  stopper  are  inlet  and  outlet 
tubes  C  and  D,  for  the  gases. 

Combined  carbon.  This  is  usually  found  by 
difference^  subtracting  the  result  for  the  graphite 
from  that  for  the  total  carbon.  Two  methods 
have  been  proposed  for  a  direct  determination. 

A.  The  metal  is  dissolved  in  dilute  sulfuric  add 
and  the  hydrogen,  hydrocarbons,  and  hydrogen 
sulfide  passed  through  a  porcelain  tube  containing  red-hot  copper  oxide;  the 
hydrogen  burns  to  water,  the  carbon  to  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  sulfur  to  sul- 
turlc  acid.  The  carbon  dioxide  is  collected  and  weighed  as  In  an  elementary 
analysis. 

B.  The  metal  is  dissolved  In  melted  potassium  pyrosnlfate,  sulfurous  and 
carbonic  acid  gases  being  evolved.  The  mixed  gases  are  passed  through 
chromic  acid  to  oxidize  and  absorb  the  sulfurous  add,  then  over  hot  copper  oxide 


Fig.  174. 
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to  burn  any  carbon  monoxide  or  bydrocarbons  Intbegaaes,  finally  Into  a  potash- 
bulb.  The  graphite  of  the  metal  is  said  to  be  anattackedand  may  snbseqnently 
be  determined  after  lixWiating  the  flnz  with  water. 

ChraphUe.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  in  steel,  wrought  iron,  splegel-eisen 
and  ferro-manganese  all  the  carbon  is  combined  or  dissolved  in  the  metal,  but 
graphitic  carbon  is  also  present  In  pig  iron,  cast  iron,  malleable  castings,  and 
some  spiegels.  The  graphite  Is  determined  by  dissolving  the  sample  in  a  dilute 
acid,  boiling,  filtering  and  washing  with  dilute  potassium  or  ammonium  hydrate 
and  water — some  recommend  also  alcohol  and  ether — to  remove  any  adhering 
hydrocarbons,  and  making  a  combustion  of  the  residue  as  above  described. 
Or  the  residue  may  be  dried  and  weighed,  then  burned  In  a  platinum  crucible 
and  the  weight  of  the  remaining  silica,  etc.,  deducted.  In  any  case,  the  results 
are  open  to  criticism,  as  with  hydrochloric  or  sulfuric  acid  for  the  solvent, 
part  of  the  combined  carbon  may  separate  in  a  form  Insoluble  in  the  washing 
fiuids,  and  with  nitric  acid,  the  finely  divided  carbon  may  not  entirely  escape 
oxidation.  Titanium  carbide,  a  common  constituent  of  pig  iron,  is  Insoluble 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  readily  decomposed  by  nitric 

Colorimetric  method  for  combined  carbon.  Eggertzf  in  the  year  1862,  ob- 
served that  when  pure  iron  is  dissolved  in  hot  moderately  dilute  nitric  acid  the 
solution  is  practically  colorless  after  moderate  dilution  with  water,  while  in 
the  case  of  a  steel,  the  carbon,  at  first  separating  in  fiocks,  slowly  dissolves  and 
colors  the  acid  brown  or  greenish-brown,  the  intensity  of  the  tint  varying  directly 
with  the  proportion  of  carbon  in  the  steel.  On  this  principle  he  contrived 
the  method  now  in  general  use.  A.  standard  weight  (.1  to  1  gram)  of  drillings 
is  dissolved  in  a  test-tube  in  a  standard  volume  (8  to  16  Cc.)  of  nitric  acid  of 
about  1.2  specific  gravity.  The  solution  is  heated  in  the  water-bath  for  ten  to 
thirty  minutes,  then  diluted,  cooled,  and  filtered  if  necessary,  and  poured  into 
a  comparison  tube  graduated  in  cubic  centimeters.  A  '  standard '  steel  (one 
whose  carbon  has  been  determined  gravlmetrlcally)  is  treated  at  the  same 
time  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  The  darker  of  the  solutions  is  then  diluted 
until  the  tints  are  the  same,  when  the  percentages  of  carbon  in  the  standard 
and  sample  are  directly  as  the  volumes  of  the  respective  solutions. 

A  rack  of  hermetically-sealed  tubes  (Fig.  144)  containing  solutions  of  steels 
of  diflerent  percentages  of  carbon  may  be  prepared,  but  their  colors  are  not 
permanent^  fading  on  exposure  to  light.  This  objection  applies,  though  in  a 
lefw  degree,  to  such  substitutes  as  tinctures  of  roasted  coffee,  caramel,  etc., 
and  solutions  of  ferric  salts  tinged  with  copper  and  cobalt. 

The  condition  or  form  of  combination  of  carbon,  consequent  on  the  mode  of 
manufacture  or  subsequent  mechanical  or  heat  treatment  of  the  steel,  deter- 
mines to  a  certain  extent  the  depth  of  tint,  so  that  the  steel  selected  for  a  stand- 
ard must  have  been  manufactured  by  the  same  process  and  have  received  approx  • 
imately  the  same  after-treatment  as  the  sample  to  be  compared  with  It.f  Fol- 
lowing the  general  rules  for  colorimetric  determinations,  the  solutions  to  be 
compared  must  be  clear  (free  from  suspended  sulfur,  scale,  etc.)  and  of  about 
the  same  concentration,  that  Is,  the  standard  Is  to  be  of  approximately  the  same 
percentage  of  carbon  as  the  sample  to  be  tested.  Observing  these  precautions, 
the  method  In  practiced  hands  is  remarkably  accurate  for  one  of  its  class. 

The  nitric  acid  solutions  of  the  softer  steels  are  apt  to  differ  in  color  as  well 
as  tint,  making  a  comparison  difilcult.  Stead  directs  to  precipitate  the  iron  as 
lerrlc  hydrate  by  solution  of  sodium  hydrate  in  excess;  the  colorific  carbon  com  - 
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poonds  are  left  in  solution,  their  tints  intensified  but  their  colon  identicsL 
Alter  dilating  the  solnttons  to  a  definite  Tolnme  and  filtering,  aliquot  portions 
of  the  filtrate  are  compared  in  the  usual  way.  He  has  devised  a  special  color* 
meter  for  matching  the  faint  shades. 


Copper,  Ail  or  nearly  all  of  this  element  remains  in  the  insoluble  residue 
when  the  metal  is  dissolved  in  dilute  sulfuric  acid.  After  saturating  the  solu- 
tion with  hydrogen  sulfide,  or  boiling  with  a  little  sodium  thiosulfate  to  pre- 
cipitate any  traces  of  copper  that  may  have  gone  into  solution,  the  liquid  is 
filtered ;  the  residue  is  treated  with  nitric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  taken  up 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  filtered  from  silica  and  graphite.  From  the  filtrate 
the  copper  is  precipitated  as  sulfide,  roasted  to  cupric  oxide  and  weighed;  or 
the  filtrate  is  evaporated  with  sulfuric  acid  and  the  copper  deposited  electro- 
lytically. 


Arsenic,  On  dissolving  steel  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  the  arsenic  present 
does  not  escape  as  arsine  but  remains  in  solution  as  arsenic  chloride,  and  on 
dilution  and  treatment  with  hydrogen  sulfide,  precipitates  as  arsenioua  sulfide. 
The  steel  is  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  treated  with  a  little 
sulfurous  acid,  then  warmed  until  the  sulfurous  acid  is  dissipated.  A  stream 
of  hydrogen  sulfide  precipitates  the  sulfide;  the  solution  is  filtered  and  the  pre- 
cipitate digested  with  potassium  sulfide  which  dissolves  the  arsenic  but  leaves 
the  copper  and  iron  sulfides.  The  solution  is  filtered  and  the  filtrate  acidified, 
reprecipitating  the  arsenic  as  sulfide.  Again  filtering,  the  precipitate  is  oxi- 
dized to  arsenic  acid  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate.  The  solu- 
tion is  made  ammoniacal  and  precipitated  by  magnesia  mixture,  the  arsenic 
coming  down  as  ammonium  magnesium  arseniate.  This  compound,  analogous 
to  the  corresponding  phosphate,  leaves  magnesium  pyroarsenate  on  ignition. 

In  another  method,  the  arsenic  is  converted  Into  arsenic  acid  by  nitric  add; 
on  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  strong  reducer,  the  arsenic  passes  to 
arsenic  chloride  that  may  be  distilled  at  the  boiling  point  of  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  steel  is  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulfuric  acids 
and  evaporated  until  all  nitric  acid  is  expelled  and  the  residue  forms  a  dry 
calse.  This  is  transferred  to  a  fiaslc,  powdered  ferrous  sulfate  and  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  added,  and  the  mixture  distilled  into  cold  water.  In  the  dis- 
tillate the  arsenic  ia  determined  by  precipitating  by  hydrogen  sulfide  and  pur- 
suing the  usual  course  for  a  determination. 


Iron.  In  analyses  of  commercial  iron  and  steel  the  iron  is  usually  deter- 
mined by  difference,  and  frequently  also  In  splegels  and  ferromanganese  in 
which  the  percentage  of  iron  is  secondarily  important  to  that  of  manganese.  A 
fair  approximation  to  the  percentage  of  iron  in  the  two  manganiferous  metals 
can  be  had  by  determining  the  manganese,  deducting  a  certain  percentage  for 
carbon,  silicon,  etc.,  and  calling  the  remainder  iron.  The  percentage  deducted 
for  the  carbon,  silicon,  etc.,  varies  with  the  manganese  content  of  the  metal 
but  is  quite  constant  for  a  given  percentage. 

A  direct  determination  is  made  by  a  process  similar  to  that  used  for  the  deter- 
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minatlon  of  iron  and  Iron  ores.  The  metal  is  dissolved  in  dilate  snllaric  add  and 
thelerrons  sulfate  titrated  by  potassium  permansanate,  or  in  hydrochloric  acid 
and  the  ferrons  chloride  titrated  by  potasslnm  bichromate.  Usaally  the  carbon 
mnstbe  eliminated,  since  dissolved  hydrocarbons  reduce  permanganate  and  to  a 
less  extent,  bichromate;  this  can  be  accomplished  by  heating  the  solationto 
boiling,  filtering,  and  treating  the  filtrate  with  potassium  chlorate.  The  liquid 
is  then  reduced  by  zinc  or  other  reagent  and  titrated  as  usual. 


Of  commercial  iron  and  steel,  carbon,  silicon,  sulfur,  phosphorus,  and 
manganese  are  invariable  constituents,  and  as  their  effect  on  the  quality  of  these 
metals  has  been  studied  and  approximate  limits  established  for  the  different  va- 
rieties, they  are  always  included  in  an  analysis.  Copper  and  arsenic  are  not  infre- 
quently found,  and  titanium,  tin,  zinc,  nickel  and  a  few  other  elements  more 
rarely,  although  minute  traces  of  many  unsuspected  elementary  constituents 
would  probably  be  found  by  a  careful  search.  For  the  methods  of  determin- 
ing the  elements  not  described  here,  reference  may  be  had  to  several  practical 
works  on  iron  and  steel  analysis  that  have  been  published  by  Troillus,  Blair, 
von  Jonsdorff,  and  Arnold. 

Besides  the  familiar  carbon-hardened  steel  there  are  on  the  market  a  number 
of  special  alloys  of  remarkable  physical  properties,  known  from  the  influential 
adjective  as  tungsten-  manganese-  chrome-  nickel-  silicon-  titanium-  and 
aluminum-steel,  some  of  these  having  attained  considerable  practical  Im- 
portance. For  the  production  of  such  steels  there  are  manufactured  alloys  of 
iron  with  a  high  percentage  of  these  elements,  designated  as  ferro-chrome, 
ferro*tangBten|  sillco-spiegel,  etc.  The  methods  for  the  determination  of 
these  elements  follow  in  the  main  those  well  known  and  of  general  application. 
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IBOH  AND  MANQANKSB  0BB8. 

The  minerals  constitating  the  ores  of  iron  are  either  hematite  (Fe^Oi), 
limonite  (Fefi^.tEfi^,  magnetite  (Fefi^)^  or  siderite  (FeOO,).  The  common 
associates  are  oxides  of  manganese,  quartz^  Tarions  hydrous  and  anhydrous  sili- 
cates of  the  earths  and  alkalies,  etc.,  and  small  percentages  of  phosphoric  acid 
compounds,  and  sulfur  In  the  form  of  pyrite  or  gypsum.  Frequently  also  are 
found  bituminous  matter  and  titanic  acid,  more  rarely  the  oxides  or  other  com- 
pounds of  arsenic^  copper,  zinc,  nickel,  chromium,  etc.  All  ores  contain  hy- 
groscopic moisture  in  variable  quantity. 

The  commercial  value  of  an  ore  is  based  primarily  on  the  content  of  iron  and 
manganese,  and  freedom  from  titanic  acid,  phosphoric  acid  and  sulfur.  It  is 
also  a  desideratum  that  the  gangue  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  lime  or 
magnesia  rather  than  be  wholly  or  mainly  silica  or  aluminum  sllicateB.  A 
*  Bessemer  ore '  is  one  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  rail-steel  by  the  add 
Bessemer  process;  that  is,  that  the  resulting  steel  shall  not  contain  over  about 
one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  either  phosphorus  or  sulfur.  Where  charcoal  Is 
the  fuel  used  in  the  blast  furnace  the  limits  of  phosphorus  and  sulfur  in  a  Bes- 
semer ore  may  be  taken  as  not  to  exceed  a  ratio  of  .07  per  cent  to  66  per  cent 
of  iron  in  the  ore;  with  coke  fuel,  the  sulfur  in  the  ore  must  be  lower. 

Manganese  ores,  from  which  are  smelted  splegel-elsen  and  ferro-manganese^ 
are  essentially  one  or  a  mixture  of  the  hydrated  or  anhydrous  higher  oxides  of 
manganese,  and  usually  contain  associated  ferric  oxide  or  hydrated  oxide. 
They  are  valued,  next  to  the  content  of  manganese  and  iron^  by  their  freedom 
from  silica.  Phosphorus  is  nearly  always  comparatively  high  in  these  ores, 
and  baryta  Is  a  frequent  associate. 

Below  are  a  few  analyses  of  different  varieties  of  ores,  all  dried  at  100  ^ 

previous  to  analysis. 

A. 
Ferrous  oxide 1.22 

Ferric  oxide 87.67 

Silica 5.21 

Alumina 2.07 

Lime 98 

Magnesia 56 

Manganese  oxide 80 

Phosphoric  acid 14 

Sulfur 08 

Carbon  dioxide 

Titanicacid 


Organic  matter . . . .  "l 
Combined  water. .  •  / 

Baryta 


1.48 


B. 

C. 

D. 

£. 

24.49 

45.27 

.80 

68.22 

.64 

72.28 

4.87 

2.99 

11.24 

12.76 

10.96 

1.07 

8.14 

.81 

1.78 

.65 

1.72 

.42 

6.77 

.20 

1.51 

.17 

.66 

1.21 

2.88 

67.60  (Mn,04) 

.07 

.17 

.54 

.21 

2.11 

trace 
80.82 

.10 

.08 

8.20 

.28 

.98 

10.40 

6.88 
.87 

99.49 

99.99 

100  17 

99.08 

68.51 

85.66 

60.91 

8.08 

.085 

.074 

.287 

.092 

.76 

2.19 

48.71 

99.61 

Metallic  iron 68.82 

Phosphorus 061 

Manganese 19 

A,  Lake  Superior  hematite.    B,  New  7ork  magnetite.    C9  Penn^hrania  8ider« 
ite.    D,  Tennessee  limonite.    B,  Chilian  pyrolusite. 
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Most  tton  ores  dissolve  but  slowly  and  with  dUfloolty  In  sulfuric^  acid  sn- 
are practically  Insoluble  In  nitric  acid,  so  that  hydrochloric  Is  the  Invariable 
solvent.  II  It  Is  desirable  for  any  given  determination  that  the  bases  be 
combined  as  sulfates  or  nitrates^  the  hydrochloric  solution  Is  evaporated  with 
an  excess  of  snlf nrlc,  or  boiled  down  two  or  three  times  with  nitric*  A  few 
ores  are  so  dense  In  stmctare  as  to  be  bnt  slowly  acted  on  by  concentrated 
l^ydrochlorlc  acid;  here  a  previous  ignition  in  hydrogen  will  reduce  the  oxide 
to  metal,  or  the  addition  of  a  reducing  agent  to  the  hydrochloric  acid,  if 
allowable,  will  hasten  the  operation. 

Iran,  This,  the  most  Important  constituent  of  an  iron  ore,  Is  always  deter* 
mined  volumetrlcally  since  gravimetric  methods  are  far  more  laborious  and 
not  more  accurate.  The  volumetric  methods  depend  on  the  conversion  of  a 
ferrous  compound  to  a  ferric  compound  by  a  perducer,  usually  potassium 
permanganate  or  bichromate;  less  frequently  the  conversion  of  a  ferric  to  a 
ferrous  compound  by  a  reducing  agent. 

A.  By  standard  permanganate.  All  the  Iron  Is  brought  to  the  state  of 
ferrous  sulfate  In  a  dilute  sulfuric  acid  solution,  and  titrated  by  standard  potas- 
sium permanganate.  A  gram  of  the  dried  ore  Is  dissolved  In  hydrochloric 
add,  diluted  and  filtered ;  If  any  Iron  Is  contained  in  the  insoluble  residue,  It 
is  brought  into  solution,  easiest  by  heating  the  residue  contained  In  a  platinum 
dish,  with  hydrofluoric  and  sulfuric  acids,  evaporating  to  remove  the  hydro- 
fluoslllclc  and  excess  of  hydrofluoric  acids,  dissolving  the  residue  in  hydro- 
chloric  acid,  and  adding  the  solution  to  the  main  solution.  An  excess  of  sul- 
furic acid  Is  added  and  the  liquid  evaporated  until  all  hydrochloric  acid  Is  ex- 
pelled, then  diluted  with  water.  The  ferric  sulfate  In  solution  Is  reduced  to 
ferrous  sulfate  by  metallic  zinc,  then  decanted  from  the  excess  of  zIdc,  and  at 
once  titrated.  The  accuracy  of  the  result  Is  vitiated  only  by  carbonaceous  mat- 
ter In  quantity  too  great  to  be  destroyed  by  the  evaporation  with  sulfuric  acid, 
and  which  should  have  been  eliminated  by  roasting  the  ore  previous  to  dissolving 
it;  and  by  titanic  acid  g.  v.    The  reaction  of  the  titration  Is 

lOFeSOf  +  KsMn^Os  +  dU^SO^  =  5Fes(804)8  -f  2KH8O4  +  8MnS04  +  SH^O. 

Although  proceeding  In  this  manner  gives  satisfactory  results,  the  time  re- 
quired for  evaporation  and  the  slow  reduction  by  zinc  are  serious  drawbacks  In 
technical  work.  A  hydrochloric  solution  of  iron  cannot  be  directly  titrated  by 
permanganate  owing  to  a  secondary  reaction  between  the  permanganate  and  acid, 
but  if  one  of  a  class  of  certain  metallic  compounds  (manganous  sulfate,  lead 
chloride,  mercuric  sulfate,  etc.)  Is  present  In  considerable  amount,  the  extent 
of  this  secondary  reaction  Is  minimized,  though  the  red  coloration  showing  the 
end-point  Is  far  more  fugitive  than  In  their  absence ;  the  deep  yellow  color  of 
ferric  chloride,  tending  to  obscure  the  end-point,  may  be  lightened  by  the 
addition  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  time  of  reduction  may  be  cut  down  to  a 
few  minutes  by  passing  the  ferric  solution  through  a  Jones*  reductor. 

B.  By  standard  potassium  bichromate.  In  titrating  by  this  reagent  the 
equation  Is 

6FeCls  +  KsCr^  +  14HC1  =:  SFe^h  +  2Ka  +  Ci^e  +  7HtO. 
no  reaction  taking  place  between  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  bichromate  in 
the  cold. 

Since  the  green  and  yellow  colors  of  chromic  and  ferric  chlorides  will  not 
allow  the  faint  yellow  of  the  excess  of  bichromate  to  be  seen,  the  point  of  entire 
conversion  of  ferrous  Into  ferric  Is  denoted  by  the  absence  of  a  blue  precipi- 
tate or  blue  coloration  when  a  drop  of  the  titrate  is  mixed  with  a  drop  of  a 
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ireak  solptlon  of  potasstnm  lerrlcyaaide.  Tbe  latter  is  spread  in  drops  over  a 
«llghUy  greased  porcelain  plate,  and  after  each  addition  of  a  small  yolume  of 
the  titrands  a  drop  of  the  titrate  is  transferred  to  one  of  the  f errli^anide  and 
the  effect  noted.    The  end-point  is  a  clear  brown  color. 

In  titrations  by  permanganate,  at  first  the  red  color  vanishes  immediately 
below  the  surface  of  the  titrate,  growing  more  dlflaslve  as  the  oxidation  pro- 
-ceeds,  and  one  can  correspondingly  diminish  the  rate  of  flow,  finally  to  drops 
only.  No  such  direct  indication  is  afforded  by  bichromate,  yet  one  can  observe 
in  the  sequence  of  tests  a  gradoal  dimination  in  the  density  of  the  blae  precipi- 
tate (ferrons  ferricyanide),  later  the  lessening  intensity  of  the  blae  coloration, 
and  so  follow  the  progress  of  the  oxidation. 

As  zinc  chloride  interferes  with  the  reaction  with  ferricyanide,  the  redaction 
Is  effected  by  some  other  reagent.  A  stream  of  snlf oroas  acid  or  hydrogen 
•flolfide  may  be  passed  through  the  liquid ;  as  any  excess  of  either  would  reduce 
bichromate,  the  liquid  is  boiled  for  a  sufficient  time  in  a  flask  provided  with  a 
oork  and  Bunsen's  valve,  which  allows  steam  to  escape  but  prevents  the 
entrance  of  air.  Alter  cooling,  the  flask  is  opened  and  th^  titration  proceeded 
with. 

A  far  more  rapid  process  is  the  reduction  of  the  hot  solution  by  a  slight  ex- 
cess of  stannous  chloride;  the  excess  is  then  converted  into  stannic  chloride 
by  the  addition  of  mercuric  chloride.    The  reactions  are 

PcsCle  (yellow  solution)  +  SnCls  ».  2FeCls  (colorless  solution)  +  8nCl4;  and 
SnCJs  +  2HgCn,  «  80(^4  +  Hg^l,. 

The  liquid,  now  ready  for  titration,  contains  stannic,  mercuric,  and  mercurous 
chlorides,  neither  of  which,  in  a  cold  solution,  affects  bichromate  or 
ierricyanide. 

With  manganese  ores  containing  but  relatively  little  iron  it  is  better  to 
dissolve  a  quantity  of  several  grams,  precipitate  the  iron  by  ammonia,  filter  and 
dissolve  the  ferric  hydrate  (and  whatever  manganic  hydrate  that  may  have 
€o-precipitated)  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  proceed  with  the  solution  as  usual. 

All  things  considered,  the  best  means  of  finding  the  strength  of  the  perman- 
ganate or  bichromate  solutions  is  by  iron  wire  (page  209).  Some  would  pre- 
pare a  stock  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  determine  the  concentration  by  a 
gravimetric  process,  and  for  standardization,  weigh  a  suitable  volume  and 
continue  exactly  as  with  the  hydrochloric  solution  of  an  ore.  By  this  pro- 
xsedure  it  is  claimed  that  certain  sources  of  error  affecting  the  assay  (e.  g,^  loss 
through  volatility  of  ferric  chloride  on  boiling  the  solution)  are  practically 
counteracted  by  corresponding  errors  during  the  standardization.  But  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  errors  Incurred  in  gravlmetrlcally  determining  the  iron 
in  the  stock  solution  will  be  at  least  as  great  as  those  the  scheme  is  intended 
to  rectify;  moreover,  the  losses  or  gains  that  would  be  experienced  by  a  nearly 
pure  ferric  solution  may  be  considerably  increased  or  diminished  by  the  soluble 
constituents  of  an  ore  or  its  gangue.  With  the  latter  point  in  view,  others 
would  prepare  a  large  quantity  of  a  finely  powdered  ore,  and  assume  that  tbe 
average  of  anuml>er  of  determinations  made  by  one  or  several  operators  is  the 
true  iron-content.  This  *<  standard  ore  "  is  then  used  to  set  the  strength  of 
the  permanganate  or  bichromate  solutions,  observing  the  precaution  of  treating 
it  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  ores  to  be  assayed.  But-  since  all  the 
determinations  of  iron  in  the  standard  ore  were  presumably  made  with  Iron 
wire  or  its  equivalent  as  a  basis,  not  only  is  its  intercalation  of  no  avail  for 
correcting  the  losses  or  gains  referred  to,  but  may  per  se  introdiice  other  errors 
(from  imperfect  mixing,  segregation,  absorption  of  moisture,  etc.)  of  greater 
consequence. 
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Yolnmetric  detenniiiatloii  by  reduction.  A  number  .of  reducing  agents  have 
been  proposed  for  the  titration  of  ferric  solutions,  but  owing  to  the  Instability 
of  the  solutions  from  their  ready  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air,  the  methods 
are  not  regarded  with  much  favor.  Here  all  the  Iron  in  the  titrate  mnst  be 
In  the  form  of  ferric  chloride  with  no  other  oxidizer  present;  any  ferrous 
choride  may  be  oxidized  by  addition  of  a  slight  excess  of  potassium  perman- 
ganate, chlorine  water^  or  potassium  chlorate  to  the  strongly  acid  solution, 
and  boiling  ofl  the  excess  of  chlorine. 

A.  Stannous  chloride  abstracts  two  atoms  of  chlorine  from  ferric  chloride  *- 

Fe,Cle  (yellow)  +  SnC],  —  dFeCl,  (colorless)  +  8nCl4. 
and  reduces  ferric  sulfocyanlde  to  ferrous  sulf ocyanide  — 
Fe,(CN8)e  (red)  +  SnCl,  +  2HC1 »  2Fe(CNS)s  (colorless)  +  2HCNS  +  SnCU* 

When  standard  solution  of  stannous  chloride  Is  added  to  a  hot  acidised  solu- 
tlon  of  ferric  chloride  the  yellow  color  fades  as  the  reaction  proceeds*  If  when 
the  titrate  has  become  but  faintly  yellow  potassium  sulfocyanlde  be  added  and 
the  titration  resumed,  a  sudden  blanching  of  the  red  solution  Indicates  that  all 
the  Iron  has  passed  to  the  ferrous  state.  Some  prefer  to  add  at  once  an  excess 
of  stannous  chloride  and  titrate  back  by  standard  Iodine  solution  and 
starch-paste. 

Another  indicator  Is  due  to  Campbell;  the  green  hue  produced  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  cobaltous  chloride  to  the  ferric  chloride  solution  changes  to  a 
dear  blue  as  soon  as  all  the  ferric  chloride  is  reduced  to  ferrous. 

B.  Cuprous  chloride,  according  to  Winlcler,  has  an  advantage  over  stannous 
chloride  In  that  reduction  talces  place  in  the  cold  as  promptly  as  at  higher  tem- 
peratures, and  that  after  bleaching  the  sulfocyanlde,  the  next  drop  of  the  tltrand 
clonds  the  titrate  with  insoluble  cuprous  sulfocyanlde,  a  confirmation  of  the 
former  Indication.    The  reagent  rapidly  oxidizes  on  exposure,  however. 

C.  Sodium  thlosulfate  reduces  ferric  chloride  ^ 

Fe,C^ + 2TStL^BiO^  »  2FeC],  +  2Naa + Na,S40e. 

while  thlosulfuric  add  Is  not  decomposed  by  cold,  very  dilate  free  acetic  acid. 
The  free  hydrochloric  acid  In  the  solution  of  the  ore  is  replaced  by  acetic,  by  the 
addition  of  sodium  acetate  until  the  red  color  of  ferric  acetate  appears,  then 
hydrochloric  acid  until  again  light  yellow.  An  excess  of  standard  sodium  thlo- 
sulfate is  run  in,  and  the  excess  titrated  back  by  standard  Iodine  and  starch-paste. 
Better  results  are  had  by  the  interposition  of  potassium  iodide  which  reacts 
with  ferric  chloride  with  liberation  of  lodloe.  The  iodine  is  then  determined 
by  standard  thlosulfate  and  starch-paste. 

D.  Moralit  bases  a  method  on  the  precipitation  of  ferric  chloride  and  ferric 
sulfocyanlde  by  potassium  f errocyanide  — 

2Fe«Cle  +  8K4Fe(CN)8»  Fe,(CN)i8  +  12KC1. 
2Fe,(CNS)e  +  SK^FeCCN)^  >-  Fe,(CN)i8  +  12KCNS. 

For  an  indicator  he  adds  ether  and  a  little  potassium  sulfocyanlde  to  the 
titrate.  The  ferric  sulfocyanlde  dissolves  In  the  floating  layer  of  ether,  com- 
municating its  characteristic  red  color,  while  Prussian  blue  is  insoluble.  The 
end-point  is  the  decolorlzation  of  the  ether.  The  process  is  conducted  with 
several  precautions. 

To  standardize  reducing  volumetric  solutions,  crystallized  ferric  ammonium 
sulfate  is  suitable;  or  if  ferric  chloride  is  preferred.  Iron  wire  may  be  dis- 
solved in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  ferrous  chloride  peroxidized  by  potassium 
permanganate  or  potassium  chlorate,  and  the  solution  boiled  until  all  free 
chlorine  has  disappeared. 
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B.  A  nearly  obsolete  method  Is  that  of  Fochs,  who  digeets  a  weighed  sheet 
of  copper  in  the  ferric  chl<^de  solntion  for  several  days  with  ezdnslon  of  air. 
The  copper  loses  in  weight  according  to  the  reaction  V^U  +  Cns  »  SFeCli  + 
CnsCIs»  68.6  parts  in  weight  lost  by  the  copper  corresponding  to  56  parts  of  iron. 

Ferrmu  wdde.  The  protoxide  of  iron  may  be  in  an  ore  in  the  form  of 
magnetite  or  allied  minerals,  or  as  siderite,  or  the  gangne  may  contain 
pyrite,  a  ferrons  silicate,  etc  For  a  determination  the  ore  is  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid  in  a  flask  through  which  flows  a  current  of  carbonic 
acid  gas;  after  cooling,  the  solntion  is  immediately  titrated  by  weak 
standard  bichromate.  The  insoluble  matter  is  filtered  off  and  dissolved 
in  hot  hydroflaoric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  also  with  exclusion  of  air, 
most  conveniently  accomplished  by  placing  the  residue  and  acids  In  a  large 
platinum  crucible  and  beating  on  a  water-baih,  the  crudble  covered  by  a  large 
funnel  Iqto  which  is  passed  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  solutionis 
titrated  by  bichromate.  After  titration,  any  insoluble  residue  should  be  in- 
spected for  coarse  particles  of  pyrite;  if  any  are  found  the  residue  Is  decom* 
posed  by  nitric  acid  and  the  iron  determined. 

The  results  for  ferrous  oxide  in  the  hydrochloric  solution  of  the  ore  are  in 
many  cases  somewhat  too  low  from  the  fact  that  most  ores,  especially  the 
hematites  and  limonites,  contain  small  amounts  of  the  higher  oxides  of  man- 
ganese, such  as  isomorphous  manganese  sesqaloxlde.  The  author  has 
obtained  fair  results  by  washing  the  ore  before  dissolving  it,  with  a  hot,  veiy 
dilute  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  and  has  detected  magnetite  in  manganese  ores  by 
this  scheme.  When  an  ore  contains  certain  oi^^lc  matters,  a  part  of  the  fer- 
ric chloride  is  reduced  to  ferrous  and  the  results  are  correspondingly  high; 
here  it  is  well  to  endeavor  to  wash  out  the  organic  matter  by  some  organic 
solvent,  or  to  remove  it  by  elntriatlon  with  water  or  a  heavier  neutral  liquid. 

Silica  and  bases.  The  proximate  constituents  of  an  ordinary  iron  ore  may 
be  divided  as  regards  solubility  into  two  classes. 

A.  Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Ferrous  and  ferric  oxides  and  ferrous 
carbonate,  manganese  oxides,  calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates,  caldnm 
sulfate,  calcium  phosphate,  and  the  silica  and  bases  of  certain  silicates. 

B.  Insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Crystallized  and  amorphous  silica> 
crystallized  titanic  acid,  and  many  silicates  that  may  contain  as  bases  iron, 
manganese,  aluminum,  calcium,  and  magnesium  oxides  and  the  allEalies. 

No  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  deportment  of  certain  compounds 
such  as  pyrite,  aluminum  phosphates,  tltanates,  organic  matter  and  the  like, 
as  according  to  the  fineness  of  the  powder,  strength  of  acid,  time  of  digestion, 
and  other  considerations,  they  may  pass  entirely  or  partly  into  solution,  or 
remain  insoluble. 

Hence  in  the  analysis  of  an  ore  the  only  safe  course  is  to  first  treat  the 
powder  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  after  filtering,  decompose  the  residue  \sj 
fusion  with  sodium  carbonate.  The  melt  is  disintegrated  by  water,  dissolved 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  united  with  the  original  solution.  After  removing 
silica,  the  bases  are  separated  seniatim  in  the  following  order:  Iron  and 
aluminum,  manganese,  calcium,  magnesium.  Determinations  of  the  alkalies, 
titanic  acid,  sulfur  and  sulfuric  acid,  combined  water,  organic  matter,  etc, 
are  made  on  separate  portions  of  the  ore. 

SUica  is  determined  by  evaporating  to  dryness  the  solution  obtained  as  above ; 
on  taking  up  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  usually  only  silica  remains,  hot  in 
some  ores  it  may  be  contaminated  by  titanic  acid  or  (rarely)  tungstic  acid.  In 
this  case  the  residue  may  be  evaporated  with  hydrofinorlc  and  sulfuric  acids, 
ignited,  and  the  weight  of  the  residue  deducted  from  the  previous  weight. 

A  lean  (highly  siliclQUS)  ore  within  certain  limits  of  composition  is  decern* 
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posed  on  heating  to  bright  rednessy  with  the  formation  of  silicates  easily  de- 
composed by  hydrochloric  acid,  the  silica  gelatinizing;  on  evaporation  and  reso- 
lution the  silica  is  left  in  a  nearly  pure  condition* 

In  presence  of  mach  ferric  or  alnminic  chloride  silica  can  hardly  be  made 
entirely  insohible  by  one  eyaporation  and  heating  of  the  residae,  and  the  silica 
remainlDg  on  resolution  in  add  is  apt  to  be  very  impure. 

Ahimiina.  From  the  similarity  of  their  reactions,  ferric  and  alnminic  com- 
pounds geneoally  accompany  each  other  in  the  process  of  separating  other 
bases.  The  separation  of  aluminum  from  iron  is  here  the  more  dlfBcult  from 
the  relatively  large  amount  of  the  latter.  The  simple  means  of  precipitating 
the  iron  by  potassium  or  sodium  hydrate  leaving  the  alumina  in  solution,  is  im- 
perfect, even  when  the  iron  has  been  previously  reduced  to  the  ferrous  state^ 
and  the  precipitate  becomes  granular  tetrozide;  when  the  two  are  precipitated 
by  ammonia  as  mixed  hydmtes,  ignited  to  oxides,  fused  with  sodium  carbonate 
and  the  melt  lixiviated  by  water,  much  alumina  is  retained  in  the  ferric  oxide; 
and  the  indirect  method  of  weighing  the  mixed  sesqnioxides,  redissolving 
and  determining  the  iron  yolumetrically  and  the  alumina  by  difference  is  never 
satisfactory.    The  following  methods  give  fair  to  good  separations. 

1.  Sodium  thiosulfate  added  to  a  boiling  slightly  acid  solution  containing 
much  phosphoric  acid,  precipitates  aluminum  phosphate  mixed  with  snlfur, 
while  iron  is  only  reduced  to  a  ferrous  salt.  Carnot  believes  that  the  reaction 
is  favored  when  the  only  free  acid  in  the  solution  is  acetic.  The  precipitated 
alnminic  phosphate  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  filtered  from  sulfur, 
repreclpitated,  and  finally  weighed  as  the  phosphate  AlsOsPsOs*  The  reaction 
with  thiosulfate  is  Ala(S04)8  +  SNasSsOs  =  AlaOs  +  88  +  8SOs  +  SNatSO^. 

2.  Iron  in  not  too  large  an  amount  may  be  precipitated  electrolytically  on  a 
cathode    of  platinum,*  or  in    any  amount  on  one  of  mercury,  forming  an 

amalgam,  t 

8.  If  the  concentrated  solution  of  the  chlorides  be  saturated  with  gaseous 
hydrochloric  acid  and  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  ether,  the  aluminum  is 
precipitated  as  granular  Al2C]«.12H204 

4.  Bomtrager  §  takes  advantage  of  the  solubility  of  ferric  oleate  in  petroleum. 
After  neutralizing  the  solution  of  ferric  and  alnminic  chlorides  with  potassium 
hydrate,  the  oleates  are  precipitated  by  neutral  potassium  oleate,  filtered  and 
dried.  The  ferric  oleate  is  then  lixiviated  by  hot  kerosene  and  the  residual 
aluminum  oleate  calcined  to  alumina  and  weighed. 

I(.  Other  methods  have  been  proposed,  based  on  the  precipitation  of  the  iron 
by  an  excess  of  trimethylamln;  the  relative  insolubility  In  water  of  basic  ferric 
nitrate  ascomparedtothat  of  basic  alnminic  nitrate;  precipitation  of  the  iron 
by  nitroflo-beta-napthol ;  etc. 

Manganese.  After  the  separation  of  the  ferric  and  aluminum  oxides  from  the 
other  bases  by  ammonia  or  an  acetate,  the  manganese  in  the  filtrate  is  thrown 
down  by  ammonium  acetate  and  bromine  followed  by  ammonia; on  boiling,  all  the 
manganese  separates  as  fiocculent  hydrated  binoxlde.  The  lime  and  magnesia 
usually  found  in  Iron  and  manganese  ores  complicate  matters,  since  the  pre- 
cipitate is  prone  to  carry  down  these  bases  In  considerable  amount.  0  Probably 
the  best  plan  for  their  removal  from  the  precipitate  Is  to  dissolve  it  in  hydro- 
cliloric  acid^  neutralize  the  solution  by  ammonia,  and  precipitate  the  manganese 
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as  salflde;  a  less  tedious  process  is  that  of  neutralizing  the  hydxochloric  solii- 
tlon  of  the  precipitate  by  ammonia,  adding  a  anfficiency  of  ammoninm  acetate, 
and  again  precipitating  the  manganese  by  bromine  and  ammonia. 

If  small  in  quantity  the  manganese  blnoxide  may  be  ignited  nntil  it  has  passed 
to  the  tetroxide  (MngOi)  and  weighed;  bat  if  considerable  in  amount  It  Is  better 
to  redissolve  and  determine  as  pyrophospliate. 

Where  the  manganese  of  an  ore  is  not  too  small  in  amoont  the  state  of  oxida- 
tion can  be  found  by  one  of  the  methods  of  chlorlmetry  that  recognizes  the 
presence  of  ferrous  oxide. 

Lime  and  moffnuia  are  determined  in  the  filtrate  from  the  manganese  blnoxide 
by  the  usual  methods  for  these  bases,  pred.pitating  the  calcium  as  oxalate,  and 
in  the  iiltrate  the  magnesium  as  ammonium  magnesium  phosphate.  Where 
many  analyses  are  in  hand  the  oxalate  of  calcium  may  l>e  disBolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  the  oxalic  radical  titrated  by  standard  permanganate;  and  the 
ammonium  magnesium  phosphate  dissolved  In  standard  acid  and  the  excess 
titrated  back  by  standard  alkali. 

Pho9phoru$  is  determined  by  dissolving  the  ore  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  pro- 
ceeding substantially  as  in  the  determination  of  this  element  in  steel,  but  as  all 
the  phosphorus  of  an  ore  is  already  combined  with  oxygen  as  phosphoric  add, 
the  precaution  of  evaporating  the  solution  and  heating  the  residue  is  here  un- 
necessary. Usually  combined  with  calcium  (as  apatite),  there  are  often 
found  other  combinations  that  are  insoluble  In  acids,  so  tliat  the  residue 
from  the  solution  of  the  ore  in  hydrochloric  acid  should  be  examined 
for  phosphorus,  though  this  precaution  may  be  omitted  for  ores  from  certatai 
localities  that  are  known  to  contain  all  the  phosphoric  acid  In  soluble  combina- 
tions. Simply  igniting  the  insoluble  residue  of  some  ores  or  grinding  It  to  a 
fine  powder  will  so  attenuate  the  particles  or  alter  the  combination  of  tbe 
phosphoric  acid  by  inter-reactions,  that  all  the  acid  may  be  dissolved  out  by 
heating  the  residue  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  In  ores  where  all  the  phos- 
phoric acid  is  as  apatite,  nearly  or  quite  all  may  be  extracted  by  simply  boiling 
the  ore  with  dilute  nitric  acid. 

8%Ufur  may  be  in  tbe  gangue  as  iron  disulfide,  sulfate  of  calcium,  etc,  and 
for  Its  determination  the  ore  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  containing  nitric 
acid  or  other  oxidizer.  Calcium  sulfate  is  soluble  In  dilute  hydrocliloric  acid, 
but  if  barium  sulfate  is  suspected^  the  insoluble  residue  should  be  fused  with 
sodium  carbonate,  tlie  alkali  sulfate  lixiviated  by  water,  the  filtered  solution 
acidified,  and  the  silica  separated  by  evaporation.  The  sulfuric  acid  in  the 
united  filtrates  is  precipitated  by  barium  chloride  and  weighed  as  barium  sul- 
fate in  the  usual  way. 

The  sulfur  existing  in  the  gangue  as  pyrlte  or  arsenopyrite  and  that  as  calcium 
or  barium  sulfate  may  be  approximately  distinguished  as  fc^ows:  The  finely 
powdered  ore  is  digested  with  a  strong  solution  of  ammonium  carl>onate  and 
filtered;  in  the  filtrate  is  ammonium  sulfate  due  to  the  reaction  between  the 
ammonium  carbonate  and  calcium  sulfate.  From  the  residue  the  cal- 
cium carbonate  and  any  barium  carbonate  are  dissolved  out  by  cold 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Now  containing  pyrlte  and  barium  sulfate,  tbe 
residue  is  fluxed  by  sodium  carbonate  and  nitrate,  lixiviated  by  water»  and  the 
sulfuric  acid  In  the  filtrate  and  the  barium  in  the  residue  determined.  A  simple 
calculation  will  distribute  the  sulfur  among  these  compounds. 

AraenSe  Is  sometimes  found  In  ores,  and  precipitates  more  or  less  completely 
along  with  phosphoric  acid  when  the  latter  Is  thrown  down  by  molybdic 
acid;  magnesic  solution  also  precipitates  arsenic  acid  as  ammonium  magnesium 
arsenate.    Arsenic  may  be  removed  from  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of 
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an  oie  by  eraporating  two  or  three    times  with  oxalic  and   hydrochloric 
abids,  it  volatilizing  as  arsenic  chloride. 

In  Pattinson's  *  method  the  hydrochloric  solution  of  the  ore  is  treated  with 
sodiam  thlosnlfate  to  reduce  ferric  chloride,  the  snlfurous  acid  boiled  ofE, 
and  the  cooled  solution  strongly  acidified  by  hydrochloric  acid.  Powdered 
zinc  snlflde  is  stirred  in  to  precipitate  the  arsenic  as  sulfide,  which  is  then 
filtered  ofC  and  determined  by  direct  weight  or  otherwise.  The  filtrate  is 
mixed  with  a  little  ferric  chloride  and  an  excess  of  calcium  carbonate;  ferric 
hydrate  and  phosphate  are  precipitated,  and  after  filtering  may  be  dissolved 
and  the  phosphorus  determined  as  in  the  acetate  process. 

Another  method  is  based  on  the  volatility  of  arsenic  chloride.  The  ore  is 
brushed  into  a  flask,  moistened  with  nitric  acid  and  heated  to  decompose 
arsenopyrite,  and  distilled  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  ferrous 
sulfate.  The  distillate  is  received  in  water  and  the  arsenic  precipitated  by 
hydrogen  sulfide,  the  arsenic  sulfide  washed  with  carbon  disulfide  to  extract 
free  sulfur,  dried  and  weighed. 

Titanic  add.  The  minerals  menaccanite^  rutile,  sphene,  and  anatase  are  fre- 
quent associates  of  magnetic  ores,  but  are  seldom  met  with  in  other  varieties. 
From  the  negative  character  of  titanium  compounds  the  determination  is  not 
an  easy  matter.  The  native  oxides  are  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid, 
but  dissolve  in  melted  potassium  hydrofiuoride,  and  in  hot  concentrated  sul- 
furic acid  best  applied  in  the  form  of  melted  sodium  or  potassium  pyrosulfate. 
The  methods  for  separation  from  bases  apply  the  insolubility  of  sodium 
titanate  in  water,  the  precipitation  of  titanic  acid  from  its  solution  by  ammonia, 
or  the  precipitation  of  beta-tltauic  acid  on  boUiug  a  dilute  solution  containing 
but  a  very  small  proportion  of  free  acid,  especially  a  mineral  acid.  The  most 
common  method  is  to  get  all  the  bases  of  the  ore  as  sulfates,  either  by  direct 
fusion  with  sodium  pyrosulfate  or  otherwise,  and  the  titanium  as  sodium  tita- 
nate. After  dissolving  in  a  large  volume  of  cold  water  and  filtering,  the  ferric 
sulfate  is  reduced  to  ferrous  sulfate  (to  prevent  the  decomposition  of  the  former 
compound  and  precipitation  of  ferric  hydrate  on  boiling) ;  sulf arous  acid  is  a 
convenient  reagent  for  the  reduction.  The  solution  is  nearly  neutralized,  then 
boiled  for  some  time.  The  precipitate  of  titanic  acid,  containing  some  iron 
oxide  and  a  (usually  inconsiderable)  amount  of  phosphoric  acid,  Is  fused  with  a 
pyrosulfate  and  the  above  treatment  repeated ;  npw  nearly  pure,  it  is  ignited 
and  weighed  as  titanium  dioxide. 

In  Classen's  method,  the  hydrochloric  solution  is  mixed  with  hydrogen  per- 
oxide and  the  iron  precipitated  by  potassium  hydrate;  the  titanium  remains  in 
solution  as  the  trioxide  (TiOs).  An  aliquot  part  is  filtered  off  and  boiled  until 
the  hydrogen  peroxide  is  decomposed,  part  of  the  easily  reducible  titanic 
trioxide  separating  at  the  same  time.  After  acidifying  and  heating  until  the 
trioxide  has  been  reduced  to  the  blnoxide,  the  latter  is  precipitated  by  a  very 
slight  excess  of  ammonia.  After  weighing,  the  precipitate  should  be  examined 
for  alumina  and  silica. 

A  volumetric  method  is  founded  on  the  reduction  of  titanium  dioxide  to< 
titanium  sesquioxide,  which  may  then  be  reoxidized  by  standard  potassium  per-^ 
manganate.  The  reducing  agent  is  metallic  zinc,  and  the  process  is  the  same 
as  for  the  determination  of  iron,  except  that  the  titrate  must  be  carefully 
shielded  from  the  air  on  account  of  the  far  greater  susceptibility  of  titanium 
sesqnioxide  to  oxidation.  The  volume  of  the  tltrand  used  in  the  titration  is 
that  required  for  the  oxidation  of  both  the  titanium  sulfate  and  the  ferrous  sul- 
fate that  may  be  present,  and  to  determine  the  latter,  the  titrate  is  treated  with 
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hydrogen  snlflde,  this  reagent  reducing  only  fhe  ferric  snlfate.  A  second  titr*- 
tion  l8  made,  and  fhe  difference  la  the  yolnme  of  permanganate  oxidizing  the 
tltanlnm  eeeqalsnlfate — 

5Tls(804)8  +  E2M0SO8  +  9HsS04  » 10Ti(8O4)s  +  2KH8O4  +  2Mn804  +  8EbO. 

A  colorlmetric  method  suitable  for  the  small  proportions  found  in  matfcet« 
able  oresi  applies  the  intense  yellow  color  produced  when  (fluorine-free) 
hydrogen  peroxide  solution  is  added  to  a  solution  of  titanium  sulfate.  The 
standard  is  a  sulfuric  solution  of  pure  titanic  acid. 

The  determination  of  phosphorus  is  interfered  with  by  titanic  acid ;  if  the 
hydrochloric  solution  be  evaporated  to  dryness  a  compound  of  ferric  oxide, 
titanic  acid  and  phosphoric  acid  remains  insoluble  with  the  silica;  in  precip- 
itating titanic  acid  by  boiliug  the  dilute  solution,  part  or  all  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  is  also  carried  down ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  presence  of  titanic  acid  in  a 
nitric  solution  prevents  the  complete  precipitation  of  phosphoric  acid  by 
molybdic  solution. 

After  fusion  of  a  mixture  of  the  two  acids  with  sodium  carbonate  and  Uxivia- 
tion  of  the  fusion  by  hot  water,  sodium  phosphate  passes  into  solution,  while 
all  the  titanium  remains  in  the  residue  as  acid  sodium  tltanate.  In  the  method 
of  Jennings,  the  ore  is  treated  with  hot  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and, 
without  filtering,  the  liquid  neutralized  and  the  ferric  chloride  nearly  reduced 
to  ferrous  chloride  by  sulfurous  acid;  then  acetic  acid  Is  added  and  the  liquid 
boiled.  The  residue  and  precipitate,  containing  all  the  phosphoric  acid  as 
'  feme  phosphate,  is  fused  with  sodium  carbonate  and  the  melt  lixiviated  by 
hot  water — sodium  silicate,  alnmlnate,  and  phosphate  dissolve.  The  phos- 
phorus is  then  determined  in  the  filtrate  by  one  of  the  usual  methods.  A 
simpler  plan  is  to  flax  the  ore  at  once  with  sodium  carbonate,  plus  a  little  nitre 
to  oxidize  ferrous  compounds  and  organic  matter,  then  lixiviate  with  water. 

VolcOtle  <U  a  red  heat.  On  Ignition  to  bright  redness  an  ore  loses  combined 
water,  carbon  dioxide  and  organic  matter,  and  about  one-half  of  the  sulfur 
of  pyrite.  Unless  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  examine  further,  the  result  is 
put  down  as  *<  volatile  at  redness  "  or  shortly  '^volatile  matter."  Reduction 
of  ferric  to  ferrous  oxide  by  organic  matter,  and  loss  of  oxygen  by  a  higher 
oxide  of  manganese  may  Increase  the  result,  and  oxidation  of  magnetite  or 
Biderlte  may  decrease  it. 

The  separate  determination  of  combined  water ,  organic  maUer  and  cof^on 
dioxide  can  be  done  as  follows.  A  portion  of  the  ore  is  decomposed  by  hot 
dilute  sulfuric  acid  in  a  closed  flask  and  the  carbon  dioxide  led  first  through 
a  condenser  to  remove  most  of  the  aqueous  vapor,  then  through  a  calcium 
chloride  drying  tube,  and  finally  into  a  weighed  potash  bulb  to  absorb  the 
carbon  dioxide,  determined  by  the  Increase  in  weight.  The  water  of  com- 
X>o8ltlon  of  the  mineral  and  gangne  is  determined  by  Igniting  the  ore  (pre- 
viously dried  at  100®),  In  a  current  of  dry  air,  catching  the  moisture  in  a 
weighed  calcium  chloride  tube.  The  carbon  of  organic  matter  by  igniting  the 
ore  in  a  current  of  oxygen  and  absorbing  the  carbon  dioxide  in  a  weighed  pot- 
ash bulb  following  a  drying  tube;  from  the  increase  in  weight  of  the  bulb  is 
deducted  the  weight  of  the  carbon  dioxide  found  by  treatment  with  an  acid. 
An  approximation  to  the  amount  of  organic  matter  may  be  had  by  assuming  it 
to  be  bituminous  In  character  and  to  contain  about  75  per  c^t  of  carbon. 

Hygroscopic  water  Is  found  from  the  loss  sustained  In  drying  the  ore  at  100  o . 
Since  the  percentage  of  moisture  Is  usually  decreased,  sometimes  increased, 
by  pulverizing  and  exposure  to  the  air,  the  determination  is  the  more  reliable 
the  less  manipulation  the  sample  has  undergone  previous  to  the  drying.  For 
large  shipments  of  ore  a  weight  of  from  100  to  2,000  lbs.  Is  a  suitable  quantity. 
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The  coals  are  amorphous  minerals,  black  or  brown  In  color,  of  a  speciflo 
levity  ranging  from  1.2  to  1.8,  and  hardness  from  .5  to  2.5.  According  to  Bal- 
zer,  coals  are  mixtures  of  complex  carbon  compounds  of  a  genetic  and  pos- 
sibly homologons  series.  Carbon  is  the  predominating  constitnenty  while  all 
▼arieUes  contain  more  or  less  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  small  amounts  of  com- 
bined or  occluded  nitrogen,  and  hygroscopic  moisture.  As  associates  are  com- 
monly found  slates,  calcite.  Are- clay,  pyrlte  or  marcaslte,  gypsum,  etc. 

The  different  yarieties  may  be  enumerated  as  follows,  though  no  sharp  lines 
divide  them,  one  variety  merging  into  another.. 

1.  Brown  coal,  lignite,  and  peat  coal  are  incompletely  carbonized  woody  fiber 
and  therefore  contain  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  oxygen  (up  to  80  per 
cent)  and  moisture.  Their  general  appearance  and  lightness  are  characteristic, 
and  also  their  comparative  susceptibility  to  the  action  of  chemicals. 

2.  Cannel  (candle)  coal  by  its  close  grain  and  dull  fracture  suggests  an  in- 
durated wax.  The  proportion  of  moisture  is  low,  as  is  that  of  fixed  carbon, 
while  the  volatile  hydrocarbons  may  be  as  high  as  70  per  cent.  The  sulfur  and 
ash  are  usually  very  moderate. 

8.  Bituminous  coal  is  black,  with  a  fracture  that  is  fiat,  somewhat  resinous  in 
luster,  and  often  Iridescent.  The  layers  are  frequently  interstratified  by  films 
of  pyrite  or  calcite.  In  composition  the  moisture  ranges  from  1  to  5  per  cent, 
volatile  hydrocarbons  from  80  to  45,  fixed  carbon  from  40  to  60,  and  ash  from 
2  to  20.    The  sulfur  is  seldpm  below  1  per  cent  and  may  reach  5  or  more. 

A  coking  or  caking  coal  is  one  that  on  slow  destructive  distillation  leaves  a 
hard,  dense,  lustrous,  strongly  coherent  cellular  residue,  coke. 

4.  Semi-bituminous  coal  is  intermediate  between  bituminous  and  anthracite 
and  therefore  contains  more  fixed  carbon  than  the  former  and  less  volatile 
matter  and  moisture. 

6.  Anthracite  is  distinguished  by.  its  superior  hardness  and  conchoidal  or 
sab-conchoidal  fracture,  a  high  resistance  to  chemicals,  and  slow  smokeless 
combustion.  The  purest  varieties,  including  the  so-called  graphitic  anthra- 
cite, are  little  else  than  carbon  with  a  few  per  cents  of  earthy  impurities. 

Alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  phenol,  and  solutions  of  potassium  permanganate 
and  oxidisers  generally,  dissolve  out  small  variable  proportions  of  organic  con- 
stituents. Treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate  a 
coal  becomes  brown  and  increases  in  weight  through  oxidation.  A  mixture  of 
concentrated  sulfuric  and  nitric  acids  dissolves  on  long  digestion  a  considera- 
ble portion  from  bituminous  coal,  which  is  precipitated  on  dilution.  The  resi- 
due of  "  nitro-coal"  contains  more  volatile  matter  than  the  original  and  defiag- 
rates  slightly  on  heating;  it  is  largely  soluble  in  solution  of  sodium  hydrate. 

The  object  of  an  analysis  of  a  given  coal  may  be  for  information  in  respect 
^  Wt  geological  or  mineraiogical  investigations ;  (2),  heat  of  combustion^  for 
furnace  purposes  or  steaming;  (8),  the  volume  and  composition  of  combus- 
tible gases  yielded  on  destructive  distillation,  either  without  access  of  air  or 
with  a  limited  supply  of  air  and  steam ;  or  (4)  for  special  technical  purposes. 
The  character  of  the  analysis  and  the  methods  chosen  must  therefore  be 
adapted  to  the  end  in  view. 
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PBOZDCATX  ANAI^TBIS. 

Here  the  moisture  is  expelled  by  dryini;  the  coal,  and  the  volatile  hydrocar- 
bona  by  ignition  at  a  red  heat;  the  remaining  carbon  is  bnmed  in  air^  leaving 
the  ash.  The  snlf  nr  of  the  coal  is  nsnally  also  determined,  and  occasionally 
the  phosphoms,  nitrogen,  etc.,  these  in  separate  portions  of  the  coal. 

1.  Hygroscopic  moisture  of  the  coal  and  gangue.  The  usual  method  is  to 
beat  one  gram  of  the  powder  in  a  crnclble  or  small  dish  to  100  ^  for  one  hoar 
and  call  the  loss  in  weight  the  moisture.  Some  writers  direct  a  temperature 
of  108 o  and  limit  the  time  of  heating  to  fifteen  minutes;  the  Committee  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society  on  Coal  Analysis  recommends  a  temperature  of 
from  104  o  to  107  ^  for  one  hour,  the  coal  to  be  contained  in  an  open  porcelain 
or  platinum  crucible,  and  the  heat  furnished  by  a  toluene -bath.  Some  coals 
begin  to  increase  in  weight  if  the  drying  be  prolonged  beyond  an  hour,  prob- 
ably from  oxidation  of  pyrite;  it  is  said  that  at  100  ^  some  of  the  most  volatile 
hydrocarbons  may  escape,  though  this  statement  lacks  confirmation. 

The  percentage  of  moistnre  as  determined  by  this  process  is  a  function  not 
only  of  the  hygroscopic  capacity  of  the  coal  but  also  of  the  fineness  of  the  pow- 
der and  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  times  of  weighing,  and  cannot 
safely  be  assumed  to  represent  the  average  water- content  of  the  coal  in  tiie 
massive  state.  Hence  for  a  comparison  of  several  coals  of  the  same  variety, 
some  would  eliminate  the  moisture  entirely  from  the  analyses  and  report  the 
percentages  of  the  other  constituents  referred  to  the  coals  dried  at  100^ .  A 
more  rational  determination  of  moisture  is  had  by  drying  a  weight  of  say  a 
ton  of  coal,  observing  the  usual  precautions  against  loss  or  gain  of  moistare 
during  the  breaking  of  the  lumps  to  small  fragments.  The  results  of  the  ordi- 
nary analysis  are  calculated  to  the  basis  of  this  determination  by  means  of  the 

100  —  w* 

formula  M'=Mtzz. ii^  where  TFls  the  percentage  of  moistnre  in  the  finely 

100  —  FT  f         --^ 

powdered  coal,  and  W*  that  in  the  large  sample;  M,  the  percentage  of  any 
constituent  in  the  analysis,  and  M'  the  percentage  in  the  corrected  analysis. 

3.  Matter  volatile  at  a  red  ?ieat.  About  one  gram  of  the  undried  coal  is 
placed  in  a  small  platinum  crnclble  provided  With  a  well  fitting  cover.  The 
covered  crucible  is  heated  over  a  Bunsen  burner  for  exactly  three  and  one-half 
minutes,  then,  without  cooling,  over  a  blast-lamp  for  the  same  time.  The  tem- 
perature and  time  of  heating  have  considerable  infiuence  on  the  result,  hence 
the  specific  directions. 

The  loss  in  weight  of  the  coal  is  conventionally  considered  as  due  to  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  volatile  hydrocarbons  and  carbohydrates,  plus  the  moisture  as 
determined  in  (1)  which  is  to  be  deducted.  But  in  addition  the  weight  is 
diminished  to  some  extent  by  the  expnlsion  of  (1),  a  portion,  approximating 
one-half,  of  the  sulfur  of  the  pyrites  or  marcasite;  (2),  any  free  sulfur;  (8),  the 
combined  water  of  gypsum  and  hydrous  silicates;  (4),  the  carbon  dioxide  of 
calcite;  (S)  the  escape  of  particles  of  coal  carried  out  with  the  gases,  consid- 
erable in  the  case  of  some  *  dry '  coals;  (6),  the  combustion  of  a  small  amount 
of  the  fixed  carbon  by  air  entering  the  crucible,  or  possibly  from  a  reaction 
with  gypsum.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expulsion  of  the  hydrocarbons  Is  prob- 
ably never  complete  on  account  of  the  dissociation  of  a  part  at  a  bright  red 
heat  with  separation  of  carbon. 

8.  Fixed  carbon.  There  remains  from  the  above  ignition  a  mixture  of  car- 
bon, ferrous  sulfide,  and  the  dehydrated  gangue.  The  form  may  be  that  of  a 
loose  powder  indicating  a  non -coking  coal,  or  as  a  swelled  bard  spongy  mass 
indicatlnga  coking  coal;  If  between  the  two,  no  positive  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  as  to  which  class  the  coal  belongs. 
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The  carbon  Is  burned  in  the  open  crndble  in  whieh  a  small  stream  of  oxygen 
may  be  introduced  to  hasten  combastion.  The  loss  in  weight  is  the  fixed  car* 
bon,  the  result  increased  by  the  loss  of  the  remainder  ol  the  snlfnr  of  pyrite 
and  possibly  some  of  the  oxygen  of  the  gypsum,  and  decreased  by  the  con- 
▼ersion  of  the  iron  of  the  pyrite  to  the  sesqnioxide. 

4.  The  ash  of  the  coal  remains  as  a  soft  or  gritty  powder»  tinted  yellow  or 
brown  in  proportion  to  the  content  of  free  ferric  or  manganic  oxide.  The 
composition  varies  greatly,  but  is  mainly  silica  and  alumina,  with  oxides  of 
iroD,  calcium,  magnesium  and  manganese,  and  calcium  sulfate.  For  metal - 
luigical  purposes  an  analysis  of  the  ash  may  be  made  according  to  the  usual 
process  for  silicates  insoluble  in  acids,  obtaining  sui&cient  material  by  cal« 
cining  several  grams  of  the  coal. 

5.  Sulfur.  For  the  determination  of  this  most  important  impurity  several 
methods  have  been  proposed.  Those  most  in  use  are  the  fusion  or  fluxing 
method  and  that  of  Eschka. 

A.  In  tlie  former  one  gram  of  the  powdered  coal  is  intimately  mixed  with  ten 
grams  of  sodium  carbonate  and  five  grams  of  potassium  nitrate;  the  mixture  is 
heated  to  fusion  in  a  capacious  platinum  crucible,  when  by  the  oxidizing  action 
of  the  nitrate  the  carbon  burns  to  carbon  dioxide  and  the  sulfur  to  sulfuric 
oiide.  At  the  same  time  the  sodium  carbonate  fluxes  the  silicates  and  con« 
verts  the  gypsum  to  calcium  carbonate ;  the  iron  Is  oxidized  to  ferric  oxide. 
When  coldt  the  mass  is  treated  with  hot  water  and  flltered.  The  flltrate  con« 
tains  all  the  sulfur  as  sodium  sulfate,  and  after  addiflcation,  Is  precipitated  by 
barium  chloride.  Since  there  is  always  some  or  all  of  the  silicate  of  sodium 
in  the  llxlviation,  it  is  more  prudent  to  evaporate  the  acldifled  solution  to  dry. 
ness  and  redissolve and  filter  before  precipitation. 

In  another  method  one-half  gram  of  the  powdered  coal  in  a  small  platinum 
dish  is  mixed  with  three  grams  of  sodium  peroxide,  a  little  water  added,  and 
the  liquid  evaporated  to  dryness  and  ignited.  The  evaporation  and  ignition 
are  repeated  with  other  portions  of  the  peroxide,  when  all  the  oxidlzable 
matters  should  have  been  oxidized.  The  residue  Is  boiled  with  water,  filtered, 
acidified  and  precipitated  as  usual. 

The  greatest  objection  to  fusion  methods  Is  that  the  solution  horn  which  the 
barium  sulfate  Is  precipitated  contains  large  amounts  of  sodium  chloride. 
For  this  reason  the  following  method  devised  by  Bschka  has  largely  displaced 
them. 

B.  One  gram  of  finely  powdered  coal  Is  mixed  with  one- half  gram  of  sodium 
carbonate  and  one  gram  of  powdered  magnesia  (levls)  and  gradually  heated  In 
a  platinum  crucible  or  dish  over  a  sulf urless  fiame  with  frequent  stirring,  until 
the  color  shows  that  all  the  carbon  has  been  consumed.  The  crucible  is  cooled, 
a  gram  of  solid  ammonium  nitrate  stirred  In,  and  the  crucible  reheated  until 
the  latter  is  volatilized.  The  mass  remains  as  a  powder,  and  Is  transferred  to  a 
beaker  and  boiled  with  water,  flltered,  and  the  sulfuric  acid  precipitated  from 
the  filtrate. 

The  rationale  of  the  process  is  that  the  carbon  is  burned  in  intimate  contact 
with  the  alkali  carbonate  which  Immediately  fixes  the  sulfur  dioxide  or  trloxlde 
liberated  during  the  combustion.  To  facilitate  the  burning  of  the  coal  there  is 
admixed  a  large  bulk  of  some  infusible  Inert  powder,  here  magnesia.  The 
ammonium  nitrate  is  introduced  to  oxidize  any  traces  of  unburnt  carbon  and  to 
convert  any  sodium  sulfide  or  sulfite  to  sulfate.  On  llxlviation  there  passes 
into  solution  sodium  sulfate  and  the  excess  of  carbonate,  also  calcium  sulfate 
if  it  should  not  have  been  entirely  decomposed  by  the  heating  with  sodium 
carbonate  in  the  crucible  or  with  the  solution  during  the  llxlviation.    With 
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eoalfr  high  in  snllnr  the  residae  insolable  In  water  may  retain  a  small  amount 
«nd  shonld  be  diBsolved  in  dilate  hydrochloric  acld«  Altered,  and  the  filtrate 
tested  by  barium  chloride. 

Tbe  reagents  shonld  be  examined  for  snlfnr  componnds  by  Igniting  a 
miztnre  of  ten  grams  of  magnesia,  ten  grams  of  ammoninm  nitrate,  and  five 
^prams  .of  sodium  carbonate,  boiling  with  water,  filtering,  acidifying,  and 
precipitating  by^ barium  chloride;  if  any  barlnm  sulfate  falls  it  Is  weighed  and 
one -tenth  the  weight  deducted  from  each  analysis. 

A  modification  of  the  above  directions,  somewhat  more  oonyenlent,  dispenses 
with  the  ammonium  nitrate,  and  efEects  the  oxidation  to  sulfate  by  the  addition 
of  bromine  water  to  the  lixiviation  —  one  cubic  centimeter  of  the  saturated 
solution  is  usually  sufficient.  It  will  be  noticed  that  on  mixing  the  reagent 
with  the  alkaline  solution  the  bromine  reacts  with  the  alkali,  and  the  solution 
remains  colorless,  but  on  acidification  the  bromine  Is  regenerated  and  the 
solution  becomes  light  yellow.  To  dissolve  the  ignition  at  once  in  hydrochloric 
«cid  containing  bromine,  as  has  been  proposed,  is  objectionable  for  the 
reason  that  not  only  tbe  magnesia  but  a  part  of  the  constituents  of  the  ash  as 
well  enter  the  solution  and  may  impurlfy  the  barium  sulfate. 

Hundeshagen  *  urges  the  substitution  of  potassium  carbonate  for  the  sodium 
oarbonate  on  the  ground  that  its  reactive  power  is  superior  in  that  it  requires 
a  higher  heat  for  dehydration;  the  assertion  is  not  confirmed  by  Handy .f 

Antony  and  Succhesi  propose  that  one  gram  of  coal  be  mixed  with  four 
^rams  of  manganese  binoxide  and  two  grams  of  sodium  carbonate.  After 
ignition  for  a  half -hour,  the  mass  is  treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  boiled, 
filtered,  and  the  sulfuric  acid  precipitated  as  usual.  They  claim  a  more  rapid 
combustion  results  from  the  substitution  of  the  manganese  binoxide  for 
magnesia  (SMnOs  +  C  =  Mn^4  +  COs). 

Atkinson's  method  is  similar  to  Bschka's,  differing  in  that  the  coal  is  mixed 
with  five  parts  of  dry  sodiupi  carbonate  and  heated  in  a  platinum  dish  for  an 
hour,  preferably  in  a  muffle.  The  sodium  carbonate  shonld  not  sinter  or  fuse. 
The  sodium  sulfate  formed  and  the  excess  of  sodium  carbonate  are  lixiviated 
by  water,  filtered,  acidified  and  precipitated  by  barlnm  chloride  as  asaal. 
Neilson  obtained  good  results  by  burning  coal  In  contact  with  calcium  carbon- 
ate alone,  dissolving  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitating;  some  loss  was 
experienced  in  lixiviating  with  water  alone.  He  proposes  to  mix  the  coal  with 
sodium  carbonate  and  manganous  carbonate,  heat  and  finally  fuse,  the  mangan- 
ese passing  to  oxide  and  acting  as  a  carrier  of  oxygen ;  the  melt  is  dissolved 
In  acid,  evaporated  and  precipitated. 

C.  Fuming  nitric  acid,  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  and  other  strong  oxidizers 
have  been  used  on  the  presumption  that  all  the  sulfur  can  be  extracted  by  them, 
but  it  appears  well  established  that  a  complete  oxidation  of  the  carbon  Is  essen- 
tial to  a  complete  liberation  of  the  sulfur.  Many  coals  are  completely,  though 
slowly,  oxidized  by  potassium  chlorate  in  conjunction  with  nitric  acid,  but  the 
process  offers  no  particular  advantages  over  others  more  speedy  and  certain. 

Sulfur  may  exist  in  coal  in  at  least  five  states  of  combination:  (1)  as  pyrite 
or  marcaslte,  sometimes  in  dark  streaks  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
coal  itself;  (2)  as  gypsum,  rarely  as  barite;  (8)  as  an  organic  compound;} 
(4)  as  basic  ferric  sulfate  ("  misy  *')  coming  from  decomposition  of  pjrlte  by 
moist  air;  (5)  rarely  as  free  sulfur  (in  weathered  pyrltlc  breeze).  It  Is  often 
of  practical  Interest  to  know  the  combinations  in  which  the  sulfur  of  a  given 
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«oftl  ezlBts  and  a  namber  of  plans  for  their  difterentiattoii  have  been 
brovi^t  forward.    None  can  be  considered  aatlBf actory,  however. 

The  snlfar  combined  as  calcinm  snUate  or  barlnm  salfate  is  left  in  the  ash  on 
baming  the  coal  in  oxygen  at  a  heat  high  enough  to  decompose  any  salfate  of 
iron  formed  from  pyrlte.  If,  however,  the  coal  contains  caldte,  too  high  a 
percentage  of  caldam  sulfate  will  be  found,  due  to  a  reaction  with  pyrlte.  Or 
the  calcinm  sulfate  may  be  transformed  to  carbonate  by  digestion  with  sodium 
carbonate,  and  the  sulfuric  acid  passing  into  solution  determined,  yet  here 
some  of  the  finely  divided  pyrlte  may  also  be  attacked.  On  the  other  hand  if  it 
is  sought  to  oxidise  and  extract  the  pyrlte  by  a  mixture  of  bromine  and  solution 
of  sodium  hydrate,  some  of  the  calcium  sulfate  may  also  be  dissolved, 

6.  Pho$phorus  is  to  be  looked  for  in  fuel  employed  for  the  smelting  of  Besse- 
mer iron  ores — it  is  seldom  higher  than  .1  per  cent.  Lynchenhelm*  bums  a 
coal  or  coke  in  a  shallow  platinum  dish»  then  fuses  the  ash  with  sodium  car- 
bonate and  nitrate.  The  fusion  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  bases 
converted  to  nitrates  by  evaporation  with  nitric  acid,  and  after  Altering  from 
the  silica,  the  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated  by  molybdic  solution  and  deter- 
mhied  as  in  an  iron  ore  (page  866;.  TUanie  add,  a  rare  constituent  of  the 
gangue,  may  be  brought  into  solution  by  fusing  the  ash  with  an  alkali  pyro* 
sulfate,  then  proceeding  for  its  determination  as  directed  for  an  iron  ore. 

ks  might  be  expected  from  the  origin  and  nature  of  coal,  various  gases  are 
occluded.  Bedaon,t  by  heating  in  vacuo  670  grams  of  coal  dust  to  100  o, 
obtained  758  cubic  centimeters  of  a  mixture  of  gases,  mainly  nitrogen,  paraffins 
of  the  OftHffi  +  a  series,  and  carbon  dioxide. 

Calculation.  As  in  every  analysis  where  one  constituent  is  determined  by  dif- 
ference, the  total  percentage  of  the  proximate  analysis  of  a  coal  is  exactly  100. 
The  proper  location  of  the  sulfur  is  a  problem,  since  the  organic  combinations 
of  sulfur  presumably  pass  oft  entirely  with  the  matter  volatile  at  a  red  heat,  the 
sulfur  of  the  pyrlte  partly  in  the  volatile  matter  and  partly  in  burning  the  fixed 
carbon,  while  that  of  the  gypsum  remains  in  the  ash.  Since  it  is  not  customary 
to  carry  the  examination  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  distinguish  the  combinations 
of  sulfur,  various  plans  for  distributing  it  have  the  sanction  of  dlfEerent  writers. 
Some  would  deduct  one-half  the  sulfur  from  the  volatile  matter  and  one-half 
from  the  fixed  carbon,  arguing  that  pyrlte  is  the  predominating  combination  of 
sulfur  in  the  ordinary  run  of  coals.  Others  would  deduct  one- third  from  the 
volatile  matter,  fixed  carbon,  and  ash  respectively.  Still  others  would  make 
no  attempt  to  locate  the  sulfur,  allowing  each  of  the  results  on  the  other  con- 
stituents to  retain  whatever  proportion  may  be  included,  and  report  the  total 
sulfnr  separately.    There  are  manifest  objections  to  all  these  schemes. 

It  will  be  apparent  from  the  foregoing  that  a  proximate  analysis  follows  the 
lines  of  the  manufacture  of  coke,  yet  the  differences  in  temperature  and  time 
of  heating,  size  of  particles,  admission  of  air,  etc.,  are  so  great  as  to  advise 
caution  in  pronouncing  on  the  quality  of  a  sample  of  coal  for  this  purpose 
from  an  analysis  alone.  As  a  rule  the  yield  of  coke  from  the  beehive  oven 
Is  considerably  greater  than  that  indicated  by  the  percentage  of  fixed  carbon 
and  ash  found  by  analysis. 

The  analysis  of  other  fuels  consisting  mainly  of  fixed  carbon,  such  as  char- 
coal, coke,  or  anthracite.  Is  performed  in  practically  the  same  way  as  that  of 
a  coal.    Heade  and  Attixt  note  that  of  the  matter  volatile  at  redness  when  a 
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coke  is  heated  in  the  conyentlonal  analytical  sohemey  the  loss  in  weight  due 
to  combuBtion  of  carbon  by  air  in  and  entering  the  crndble  may  be  several 
times  the  weight  of  tme  volatile  matter,,  and  advise  that  the  heating  be  done 
in  a  current  of  nitrogen  or  hydrogen,  or  that  a  correction  be  applied,  found  by 
again  heating  the  crucible  after  the  determination  in  the  usual  way,  when  the 
carbon  burned  by  the  air  is  practically  the  same  as  during  the  previous 
Ignition. 

For  the  valuation  of  a  coal  for  the  manufacture  of  Illuminating  gas  a  test 
following  the  manufacturing  process  is  in  use  at  some  gas  works.  Three 
samples  of  9.24  lbs.  each  (1-1000  of  a  gross  ton)  are  submitted  to  distillation. 
The  retort  is  of  iron,  of  tiie  form  of  a  muffle  five  inches  wide,  four  high,  and 
twenty -six  long.  It  is  heated  to  bright  redness  In  a  furnace  and  the  sample 
Introduced.  The  temperature  is  maintained  as  uniform  as  possible.  The  gases 
rise  in  a  wrought  iron  pipe  two  inches  in  diameter^  and  pass  over  into  a  con- 
denser, a  battery  of  twelve  vertical  pipes  1.5  inch  in  diameter  and  42  inches 
long,  which  serves  to  liquefy  the  tar  and  gas-liquor.  Thence  the  gas  passes 
through  a  scrubber  where  water  takes  up  ammonia  and  sulfurous  acid,  thence 
to  a  purifier  containing  lime  or  ferric  oxide  to  remove  sulfur  compounds, 
finally  to  a  gasometer.  The  quality  of  the  gas  is  tested  by  a  Bunsen's  photo- 
meter and  analysis,  the  tar,  gas-liquor,  and  ammoniacal  water  are  collected 
and  measured,  and  the  coke  weighed.  The  yield  of  gas  from  a  good  quaAtj 
of  coal  is  about  twelve  cubic  feet. 

Ultimate  Analysis* 

The  ultimate  cmalytia  of  a  fuel  presents  no  great  differences  from  the  elemen- 
tary analysis  of  other  solid  sulfurous  organic  bodies  (page  298).  From  the 
difficulty  of  oxidizing  the  refractory  coke  or  residue  of  fixed  carbon,  the  com- 
bustion is  best  made  in  a  current  of  oxygen.  The  coal  is  contained  in  a  tared 
platinum  or  porcelain  boat  so  that  the  ash  can  be  weighed  and  further  examined 
U  desired.  The  sulfur  and  phosphorus  are  determined  as  described  before. 
The  oxygen  is  found  by  difference,  subtracting  from  100  per  cent  the  sam  of 
the  percentages  of  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  ash,  and  (assuming  that  all 
the  sulfur  of  the  coal  Is  combined  as  pyrite)  five-eighths  of  the  percentage  of 
sulfur. 

(Pyrite  on  ignition  in  oxygen  or  air  passes  to  iron  sesquioxide  which  remains 
with  the  ash.  Hence  from  100  there  should  be  deducted  the  percentage  of 
pyrite  le$8  the  resulting  iron  sesquioxide  which  has  already  been  deducted  as 
part  of  the  ash.  The  difference  between  the  pyrite  and  sesquioxide  Is  five- 
elgbtbs  of  the  total  sulfur,  since  pyrite  (FeS,,  120.14)  contains  two  atoms  of 
sulfur  (64.14),  and  two  molecules  of  pryrlte  (240.28)  yield  one  molecale  of 
ferric  oxide  (Fefit^  160).    Hence,  calling  the  percentage  of  sulfur  S,  we  have 

The  calorific  power  of  a  fuel  may  be  computed  from  the  ultimate  analysis 
according  to  the  formula  of  Dulong  — 

Calorific  power  —  8080  C  +  84460  (H  —  y )  +  2250  8. 

The  determination  by  means  of  the  calorimeter  is  deserving  of  more  atten- 
tion than  has  been  accorded  in  the  past,  especially  since  there  are  several 
calorimeters  on  the  market  that  in  careful  hands  are»  capable  of  furnishing 
reliable  data.  A  practical  burning  test  may  well  supplement  the  analysis  of 
a  coalj  conducted  of  course  under  as  nearly  as  possible  the  conditions  that  wlU 
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obtain  in  praetlce»  and  In  tMOCiation  with  a  similar  experiment  on  a  coal  of 
standard  qaality. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  coal,  and  the  porosity  and  resistance  to  emshing  of 
a  coke  or  charcoal  may  be  required  for  metallurgical  parposes.  The  apparent 
and  trae  specific  gravities  and  the  volume  of  the  pores  In  proportion  to  the 
solid  matter  are  calculated  from  the  weight  of  a  lump,  (a)  after  drying;  (b) 
weighed  in  air,  the  pores  filled  with  water;  (c)  weighed  in  water,  the  pores 
filled  with  water. 
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NATUBAL  WATER. 

Natural  waters  contain  In  Bolution  TarioQS  Inorganic  bases  and  add 
radicals  and  dissolved  gases,  freqnently  also  organic  matter  and  suspended 
particles.  Almost  iuTariably  are  found  lime,  magnesia  and  the  alkalies, 
combined  with  carbonic  and  sulfuric  adds,  and  often  chlorides,  ferrous 
bicarbonate,  silica,  hydrogen  sulfide,  and  in  small  quantities  alumina,  the 
rarer  alkalies,  bromine  and  iodine,  phosphoric  acid,  etc.  If  polluted  by  sewage 
there  are  found  nitrogenous  organic  matter,  ammonia,  nitrates  and  nitrites. 
Suspended  matter  is  usually  clay,  sand  or  limestone  grit,  sometimes  vegetable 
matter. 

The  character  and  proportions  of  the  inorganic  impurities  may  vary  enor> 
mously.*    A  few  examples  are  given. 

A  spring  water  from  Sandstone^  Minn.,  contained  total  solid  matter  4.1S 
grains  per  gallon,  of  which  1.60  grains  were  calcium  carbonate,  .86  grain  mag- 
nesium carbonate,  and  .40  grain  silica. 

The  Kent  (potable)  water  of  London  contained  80  grains  per  gallon  of  soiid 
matter,  of  which  16  grains  were  calcium  carbonate,  and  5  grains  caldom 
sulfate. 

The  Hathom  Spring  (medicinal)  of  Saratoga,  N.  Y. ;  total  solids  888  grains, 
of  which  610  are  sodium  chloride,  176  magnesium  carbonate,  and  11.46  lithiam 
carbonate. 

The  Atlantic  Ocean;  total  solids  2140  grains,  of  which  1671  are  sodiam 
chloride,  200  are  magnesium  chloride,  108  potassium  sulfate  and  81  sodiam 
bromide. 

The  Dead  Sea;  total  solids  18489  grains,  of  which  1708  are  sodium  chloride, 
4457  magnesium  chloride,  1877  calcium  chloride,  and  688  potassium  chloride. 

The  analysis  of  a  water  should  in  every  case  include  a  determination  of  the 
total  solid  matter,  dissolved  and  suspended.  Beyond  this  the  procednie 
diverges,  the  course  depending  on  the  use  to  which  the  water  is  to  be  pnt.  If 
for  steaming,  the  nature  and  proportions  of  the  inorganic  solids  will  decide  as 
to  the  liability  of  the  water  to  corrode  the  iron  of  the  boiler,  to  foam  on  boil- 
ing, or  to  deposit  scale.  If  for  drinking,  the  presence  of  pathogenic  germs  or 
the  environment  suitable  for  their  growth  is  indicated  by  an  undue  amount 
of  certain  constituents  characteristic  of  animal  refuse  or  decaying  vegetable 
matters.  Certain  organic  or  inorganic  bodies,  even  in  small  amounts,  will 
condemn  a  water  for  technical  and  manufacturing  purposes.  Medicinal  waters 
call  for  as  complete  an  analysis  as  practicable. 

The  usual  analytical  methods  are  outlined  in  the  following.  The  pronounced 
disadvantages  of  operating  on  material  in  the  form  of  a  highly  dilute  solution 
are  realized  in  many  of  the  determinations,  particularly  as  some  of  the  con- 
stituents are  volatilized  or  altered  in  composition  during  evaporation. 

A.  Analysis  for  technical  purposes. 

1.  Color,  A  water  is  classified  as  to  color  by  viewing  a  white  suifftce  through 
a  standard  depth.  The  observation  is  made  through  a  tube  of  glass  or  porcelain 
two  inches  in  diameter  and  twenty-four  inches  in  length,  the  ends  dosed  by 
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dMcBOf  colorless  glass,  one  cemented  ou,  the  other  clamped.  The  tube  Is  half 
filled  with  the  water,  held  horizontally,  and  the  comparison  made  between  .the 
colnmns  of  air  and  water. 

For  a  definite  expression  of  color  yarions  standard  solutions  have  been  pro* 
posed.  By  Crookes,  Odling  and  Tidy  are  advised  solutions  of  ferric  and  cuprio 
salts  held  in  superimposed  glass  cells,  and  by  Leeds,  Nessler's  solution  tinted 
by  ammonia;  but  of  the  former  it  is  found  that  the  color  of  ferric  chloride 
varies  greatly  with  the  acidity  of  the  solutions,  and  of  the  latter,  that  much 
depends  on  the  temperature  and  concentration  of  the  Nessler's  solution.  Hazen 
recommends  a  solution  of  chloroplatinic  acid  tinged  with  a  cobalt  salt,  the 
standard  being  referred  to  metallic  platinum.  LoTibond*8  tintometer  glasses 
(page  261)  are  said  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

The  odor,  if  any,  is  a  clue  to  the  origin  and  present  condition  of  a  sample.. 
That  of  sulfuretted  water  or  one  containing  decaying  animal  or  vegetable  mat- 
ter is  pronounced  and  hardly  mistakable. 

The  reaction  with  litmus  and  lacmoid  detects  the  presence  of  an  acid  or 
alkaline  salt  and  whether  the  acidity  Is  due  to  carbonic  or  a  mineral  acid. 

The  speeffic  gravity  of  an  ordinary  water  Is  so  near  that  of  distilled  water  that 
for  a  determination  at  least  500  Oc.  is  weighed  In  a  light  flask,  best  at  a  tem- 
perature near  4^  Gent.  Except  for  mineral  and  saline  waters  the  specific 
gravity  is  not  considered  of  any  great  importance.  Relchert*  believes  that  the 
ipeeffie  eanduettvity  of  a  natural  water  is  a  characteristic  and  fundamental 
property  whose  determination  should  be  included  in  every  analysts. 

2.  Total  9ottd9.  From  100  to  1000  cubic  centimeters  or  grams  of  the  water  Ift 
placed  In  a  tared  platinum  dish.  If  the  total  solids  are  less  than  about  50O 
grains  per  gallon  the  water  may  be  measured.  If  over  this  amount  the  better 
plan  is  to  weigh.  Should  magnesium  chloride  be  suspected  as  one  of  the  con- 
stituents, one  adds  a  small  weighed  amount  of  sodium  carbonate  to  prevent 
loss  by  dissociation  and  volatilization  of  hydrochloric  acid  during  the 
evaporation. 

The  water  is  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath  and  the  residue  heated 
to  from  106  o  to  180  o,  the  dish  cooled  In  a  desiccator  and  rewelghed.  Some 
trouble  may  be  experienced  in  weighing  a  deliquescent  residue,  and  for  waters 
of  this  nature  It  is  better  to  substitute  for  the  platinum  dish  a  broad  glasa 
weighing-bottle  with  a  glass  stopper,  plain  or  provided  with  a  stopcock. f 

The  tuspended  matter  consists  of  earthy  debris,  clay,  sand,  limestone,  etc.^ 
and  sometimes  organic  matter.  It  is  usually  filtered  off  and  the  clear  liquid 
used  for  analysis.  If  at  all  considerable  the  filtration  Is  done,  best  after  com- 
plete subsidence,  through  asbestos  or  a  thick  tared  paper,  which  is  rewelghed 
after  drying  at  100  o .  if  thought  desirable  the  residue  is  examined  chemically 
and  microscopically. 

8.  Lo89  on  ignition.  The  diminution  in  weight  on  heating  the  contents  of  the 
dish  to  redness  is  due  to  the  combustion  of  the  organic  matter  by  the  air  or 
nitrates  if  present,  and  the  loss  of  carbon  dioxide  combined  with  Iron  oxlde^ 
lime  and  magnesia,  and  of  some  water  of  crystallization  of  gypsum.  The  carbon 
dioxide  may  be  restored  by  treating  the  ignited  residue  with  solution  of 
ammonium  carbonate,  evaporating,  and  gently  heating  to  remove  the  excess. 

4.  SiUea  and  baeee.  The  determinations  follow  substantially  the  routine  of 
the  analysis  of  a  soluble  sUlcate  (page  261).  The  residue  left  after  Ignition  is 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  to  complete  dryness,  redlssolved  In 
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bot  dilate  acid,  and  Altered;  the  residue  is  silica^  plus  inaolable  sediment  if  the 
water  was  tarbid  and  bad  not  been  filtered  previous  to  eyaporation.  The  fil- 
trate is  heated  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  perdnoe  ferroos  chloride,  and 
in  succession  the  iron  and  alaminum  are  precipitated  as  hydrates  by  ammonia^ 
the  calcinm  as  oxalate,  and  the  magnesinm  as  ammonium  magnesium  phosphate. 
The  precipitate  of  ferric  and  aluminum  hydrates  is  redissolved  after  weighing 
and  the  iron  determined,  yolumetrically  if  large  in  amount,  colorimetrically 
if  small  (by  conversion  to  8Ulfo<qrftuide  or  ferrocyanide  and  matching  against 
a  solution  of  iron  wire  in  acid  and  similarly  treated).*  Manganese  is  not  a 
common  constituent  of  ordinary  waters;  if  present  it  may  be  precipitated  by 
bromine  in  the  filtrate  from  the  iron  and  aluminum  hydrates,  calcined  to  the 
tetroxide,  and  weighed. 

The  alkalies  can  be  determined  in  the  same  liquid  provided  the  magnesium 
has  been  separated  by  precipitation  by  ammonium  carbonate  instead  of  am- 
monium phosphate,  but  better  in  another  large  volume  of  the  water  concen- 
trated to  a  small  bulk.  The  potassium  and  sodium,  and  lithium  if  present^ 
are  separated  as  usual  by  platinic  chloride. 

Muck,t  in  waters  containing  not  more  than  traces  of  iron  and  aluminum, 
determines  the  alkalies  by  evaporating  the  water  with  dilute  sulfuric  acid  to 
convert  all  the  bases  to  sulfates.  To  avoid  the  use  of  a  large  excess  of  sul- 
furic acid,  he  moistens  the  residue  from  evaporitlon  of  the  water  with  a  mix- 
ture of  three  drops  of  sulfuric  acid  in  100  Cc  of  alcohol,  then  burns  off  the 
alcohol  and  observes  whether  the  residue  appears  dry;  if  so,  the  above  is  re- 
peated until  the  residue  remains  moist,  showing  a  slight  excess  of  sulfuric  acid. 
The  residue  is  gently  ignited  and  weighed,  and  the  weight  of  the  earthy  sul- 
fates, calculated  from  the  previous  determinatioa  of  the  earths,  is  deducted; 
the  remainder  is  the  weight  of  the  sulfates  of  the  alkalies. 

The  most  common  of  the  other  metallic  compounds  occasionally  found  in 
natural  waters  are  those  of  lead,  copper,  zinc,  arsenic  and  chromium.  They 
may  come  from  natural  sources  or  from  sewage,  and  are  usually  combined 
with  sulfuric  acid ;  lead  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  metallic  powder  attrited  from 
lead  pipes  by  sand  in  the  water.  Being  more  or  less  poisonous  or  injurious  to 
health,  their  determination  is  of  importance  in  potable  waters.  Usually  occur- 
ring in  minute  quantities,  a  volume  of  several  liters  is  evaporated;  the  deter- 
minations follow  in  the  main  the  well  known  methods  for  separation  and 
determination. 

5.  Add  radicdU.  Carbonic  acid  is  invariably  present  and  may  exist  in  three 
states:  (a),  '< bound,"  that  combined  as  calcic,  magnesic,  ferrous  or  alkali 
monocarbonate;  (b)  *<  half -bound,"  that  combined  with  the  monocarbonates 
to  form  bicarbonates,  e.  gr.,  CaCOs-HsCOg;  and  (c)  <*free,*'  that  simply  dis- 
solved in  the  water  and  uncomblned  with  a  base.  The  free  and  half -bound 
carbonic  acid  is  expelled  on  boiling  the  water,  the  monocarbonates  of  the  earths 
precipitating  almost  completely.  Following  are  a  few  methods  for  their 
deter  mination.t 

(1)  Total  carbonic  acid  is  determined  by  adding  to  the  water  an  excess  of 
lime-water,  filtering  the  precipitate  after  it  has  crystallized,  and  weighing  as 
calcium  carbonate.  Baryta-water  has  some  advantages,  but  in  either  case  the 
absorption  of  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air  must  be  guarded  against.  A  volu- 
metric method  is  possible  —  a  known  volume  of  standard  lime-water  is  used. 
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and  after  settliiig,  an  allqaot  part  of  the  clear  liquid  is  withdrawn  and  titrated 
back  by  standard  acid.  Shonld  however  a  sulfate  other  than  calcium  sulfate 
be  present,  it  will  also  react  with  calcium  hydrate  (e.  g,^  Mg804  4-Ca(OH)s=> 
Mg(OH)s  +  CaSO^),  and  another  process  must  be  substituted. 

(2)  Jelowitz*  method.  To  the  water  in  a  flask  is  added  neutral  calcium 
chloride  solution.  The  flask  is  connected  by  a  reflux  condenser  to  drying 
tabes,  and  these  to  a  weighed  potash- bulb  as  in  a  combustion  in  the  wet  way 
(psge  808).  The  water  is  boiled  until  the  free  and  half -bound  acids  pass 
into  the  potash-bulb  which  is  then  rewelghed.  After  again  connecting  the 
traiD,  the  water  is  acidified  by  sulfuric  acid,  and  the  bound  carbonic  acid 
boiled  out  and  determined  as  before. 

(8)  Vignon's  method.  On  titrating  a  water  by  standard  calcium  hydrate 
and  phenol-phthalein,  the  point  of  neutrality  is  manifested  when  the  free  and 
hall- bound  acids  are  saturated.  Another  volume  of  the  water  is  boiled  until 
the  free  and  half-bound  acids  are  expelled  and  the  earthy  carbonates  precip- 
itated; then  the  calcium  and  magnesium  combined  with  sulfuric  acid  and 
chlorine  may  be  determined  by  titration  with  sodium  carbonate  and  phenol* 
phthalein, 

(4)  The  principles  upon  which  Seyler  proceeds  are  that  carbonates  show 
an  alkaline  reaction  toward  phenol-phthalein;  blcarbonates  neutral;  and 
free  carbonic  acid,  an  acid  reaction.  If  a  water  is  neutral  or  acid  toward 
phenol-phthalein,  the  half -bound  equals  the  bound,  and  the  volatile  equals  the 
sam  of  the  bound  and  free.  On  the  other  hand,  a  water  alkaline  to  this  indi- 
cator can  contain  no  free  acid,  and  the  volatile  acid  will  be  less  than  the  fixed 
by  a  certain  amount  determinable  by  titration  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
phenol-phthalein  until  colorless.  Free  carbon  dioxide  is  determined  by 
titrating  with  sodium  carbonate  and  phenol-phthalein  until  faint  pink,  i,  e., 
until  the  carbon  dioxide  has  all  combined  with  the  carbonate  to  form 
bicarbonate. 

Chlorine  Is  readily  titrated  by  a  weak  standard  solution  of  silver  nitrate  with 
potassium  chromate  as  an  indicator.  Usually  the  water  need  not  be  concen- 
trated, but  if  it  contains  alkali  carbonates  which  would  react  with  the  titrand 
they  are  neutralized  by  first  acidifying  by  nitric  acid,  then  stirring  in  calcium 
carbonate,  finally  boiling  to  remove  carbonic  acid.  On  account  of  the  turbidity 
caused  by  the  silver  chloride  and  its  refusal  to  clot  (it  being  so  small  in 
amount),  it  is  difficult  to  catch  the  end-point  where  yellow  changes  to  red. 
liason  advises  to  make  up  a  comparison  liquid  of  a  solution  in  distilled  water 
of  sodium  chloride  (the  proper  proportion  found  by  a  rough  titration  of  the 
water)  and  potassium  chromate,  then  run  in  silver  nitrate  solution  just  short 
of  what  is  required  for  entire  precipitation.  This  liquid  is  practically  of  the 
same  color  and  turbidity  as  the  titrate  near  the  end-point. 

A  gravimetric  determination  of  the  chlorine  as  silver  chloride  is  sometimes 
more  accurate  than  the  volumetric  method. 

Sulfuric  add  is  precipitated  by  barium  chloride  and  weighed  as  barium  sul- 
fate in  the  usual  way ;  it  is  advisable  that  the  water  be  somewhat  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  acidified,  and  heated  to  boiling  before  precipitation.  Volumetric 
methods  are  rather  tedious  and  not  often  used.  A  photometric  process  is 
based  on  a  comparison  of  the  density  of  the  cloud  produced  by  the  addition  of 
barium  chloride  to  the  unconcentrated  water  with  that  in  corresponding  solu- 
tions of  a  sulfate  of  known  concentration. 

Free  sulfuric  acid,  often  found  In  waters  from  the  coal  measures  from  the 
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decompo8iti<^ii  of  pyrite,  is  determined  by  titration  witli  a  weak  standard  alkali* 
Other  free  acids  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  drainage  from  factories. 

Hydrogen  wlftde.  Water  containing  this  g^  or  a  sulfide  is  treated  with  an 
excess  of  a  standard  solution  of  arsenions  acid,  the  very  insoluble  arsenions 
sulfide  precipitating.  After  filtering^  the  excess  of  the  arsenic  solution  is 
titrated  by  iodine  and  starch- paste. 

Another  method  is  to  add  the  water  from  a  burette  to  an  arbitrary  small 
volume  (a  Cc.)  of  weak  standard  iodine  solution  until  the  yellow  color  vanishes, 
this  requiring  b  Cc.  of  the  water.  To  the  solution  is  added  starch-paste,  and  it 
is  titrated  to  faint  blue  by  the  iodine  solution  requiring  c  Cc.  Then  a  +  c  Cc. 
oxidizes  the  hydrogen  sulfide  in  b  Cc.  of  the  water.  A  blank  titration  is 
made  on  a  +  6  +  6  Cc.  of  distilled  water  for  a  correction  for  the  iodine  needed 
to  produce  the  blue  tint. 

Hydrogen  sulfide  reduces  ferric  sulfate— Fe|C804)s  +  HsS=>2Fe804-f  8  + 
HsS04.  The  water  is  acidified  by  sulfuric  acid  and  mixed  with  an  excess  of 
weak  standard  ferric  sulfate  solution,  then  the  ferrous  sulfate  formed  is  titrated 
by  weak  standard  permanganate.  It  is  plain  that  a  water  cannot  be  concen- 
trated for  a  determination  of  hydrogen  sulfide  except  after  making  it  alkaline 
by  sodium  hydrate,  and  here  oxidation  is  apt  to  occur  during  the  evaporation. 

Phoiphoric  add.  The  water  is  acidified  by  nitric  acid  and  concentrated  to  a 
small  bulky  then  boiled  with  addition  of  ferric  chloride  and  ammonium  acetate. 
The  precipitate  contains  all  the  phosphoric  acid  as  ferric  phosphate^  and  is 
filtered  off  and  dissolved  In  nitric  acid.  The  phosphoric  acid  is  then  precip- 
itated by  molybdlc  solution  and  the  ammonium  phosphomolybdate  dried  and 
weighed  (page  884). 

A  colorlmetrlo  method  is  based  on  the  yellow  hue  produced  by  potassium 
molybdate  in  a  dilute  solution  of  a  phosphate  acidified  by  nitric  acid.* 

Boracic  acid  is  found  in  small  amount  In  some  waters.  In  the  method  of 
Gooch  the  water  Is  made  alkaline  and  evaporated  to  dryness;  the  residue  is 
moistened  with  acetic  acid  and  transferred  to  a  distlllatton  flask.  The  flask  is 
connected  to  a  condenser,  this  to  a  receiver  containing  a  weighed  amount  of 
calcium  oxide  which  has  been  slaked  and  suspended  in  water.  Into  the  flask 
is  run  some  methyl  alcohol  and  the  mixture  distilled  to  dryness;  more  alcohol 
is  added  and  again  distilled;  this  is  repeated  five  times. 

The  free  boric  acid  in  the  flask  unites  with  the  methyl  alcohol  to  form  methyl 
borate  which  passes  over  with  the  alcohol  vapor,  and  meeting  the  lime  resets  to 
form  calcium  borate.  When  the  distillations  are  over  the  d istlllate  is  evaporated 
to  dryness  and  the  residue  strongly  Ignited,  which  leaves  it  a  mixture  of  calcium 
borate  and  oxide.    The  increase  over  the  weight  of  the  lime  is  boracic  add. 

6.  Hardness.  In  common  parlance  waters  are  distinguished  as  <  hard 'or 
^  soft '  according  as  they  do  or  do  not  curdle  with  soap.  To  set  a  numerical 
rating  on  this  property,  Dr.  Clark,  following  Accum,  proposed  a  scale  of 
'*  degrees  of  hardness."  Although  somewhat  empirical,  the  expressioo 
represents  a  definite  quality  to  the  layman  and  for  certain  purposes  gives  all 
the  Information  needed.    The  process,  however,  is  obsolescent. 

Pure  water  shows  an  immediate  and  permanent  lather  when  shaken  with  a 
solution  of  common  soap,  but  when  salts  of  calcium  or  magnesium  are  con- 
tained, as  they  are  in  all  natural  waters,  they  react  with  the  soap  to  f6rni  a 
precipitate  of  calcium  or  magnesium  stearate,  oleate,  and  palmitate;  thos* 
CaCOg-HjCO,  +  2Na(CMH8,0,)  (sodium  oleate)  »2NaHC0,  +  Ca(C,8H»0)i 
(calcium  oleate);  (free  mineral  acids  also  decompose  soap»  setting  free  the 
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fetty  adds).    So  that,  varyiDg  with  the  proportions  of  these  salts  most  soap 

solution  be  added  before  a  permanent  lather  appears. 

The  totalhardneBs  of  a  water  is  expressed  by  the  number  of  cabic  centimeters 
of  a  standard  soap  solution  required  to  precipitate  the  earthy  salts  of  one 
gallon.  On  boiling  a  water  the  calclnm,  magnesium,  and  ferrons  bicarbonates 
decompose;  the  mono-carbonates  precipitate  and  no  longer  react  with  the 
soap  solution.  The  yolnme  pf  soap  solntion  required  for  a  gallon  of  the  water 
ctfter  boilhig  expresses  the  permanetU  hardness,  that  doe  to  earthy  sulfates, 
chlorides,  etc.  The  difterence  between  the  total  and  permanent  is  called  the 
temporary  hardness. 

The  soap  solution  is  made  up  by  dissolving  a  pure  neutral  alkali-fatty-acid 
soap  in  weak  alcohol.  It  is  standarized  against  a  solution  of  calcium  chloride 
(made  by  dissoMng  a  weighed  quantity  of  calcium  carbonate  in  hydrochloric 
acid, evaporating  to  dryness,  and  redlssolving  in  water).  The  soap  solution  is 
then  diluted  until  one  cubic  centimeter  exactly  corresponds  to  one  milligram 
of  calcium  carbonate.  Nelson  prepares  the  soap  solution  by  neutralizing  pure 
palmitic  acid  by  normal  sodium  hydrate;  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of 
the  normal  alkali  solution  required  times  .060085  is  the  grams  of  calcium 
carbonate  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  the  palmitic  acid  taken. 

The  titration  is  done  on  70  cubic  centimeters  of  the  water  at  15  o  Cent,  by  a 
soap  solution  of  which  one  cubic  centimeter  is  equivalent  to  one  milligram  of 
calcium  carbonate.  This  is  tantamount  to  operating  on  one  English  gallon 
(70,000  grains)  with  a  solution  of  the  strength  equaling  one  grain  of  cal- 
cium carbonate  per  cubic  centimeter;  if  the  result  is  to  be  expressed  in  grains 
per  United  States  gallon,  the  quantity  for  the  soap  test  is  58.8  cubic  centimeters. 
The  sample  is  measured  into  a  stoppered  flask  and  the  soap  solution  run  in,  one 
cable  centimeter  at  a  time,  shaking  after  each  addition  until  the  foam  remains 
permanent  for  Ave  minutes.  One  Cc.  is  deducted  for  the  amount  required  to 
produce  a  lather  in  distilled  water;  the  remainder  is  reported  as  "degrees  of 
total  hardness."    The  standardization  is  done  in  the  same  manner. 

Calcium  bicarbonate  produces  an  immediate  precipitation,  but  the  reaction 
with  magnesium  bicarbonate  is  slower,  and  one  part  of  magnesium  bicarbon- 
ate is  said  to  consume  as  much  soap  as  1.5  parts  of  calcium  bicarbonate.  If 
for  a  water  containing  principally  calcium  compounds  more  than  16  Cc.  of  the 
titrand  is  required,  or  more  than  7  Cc.  for  one  containing  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  magnesluip  compounds,  another  test  is  made  on  the  water  diluted 
with  distilled  water,  since  the  precipitate  interferes  with  the  exhibition  of  the 
end-point. 

Another  portion  of  the  water  is  boiled  for  some  time,  cooled  and  titrated  as 
before;  the  result  Is  the  permanent  hardness,  and  the  temporary  hardness  is 
found  by  difference. 

The  permanent  hardness  is  determined  by  Hehner*  by  evaporating  to  dryness 
lOO  Cc.  of  the  water  with  a  measured  volume  (a)  of  fiftieth- normal  sodium 
carbonate,  a  quantity  in  excess  of  that  required  to  react  with  the  calcium  and 
magneslitm  salts  other  than  bicarbonates.  The  residue  is  lixiviated  by  water 
and  filtered;  there  passes  into  solution  the  excess  of  sodium  carbonate  which 
Is  then  determined  by  titration  by  N/50  hydrochloric  acid,  requiring  b  Cc.  The 
difference  between  a  and  b  is  termed  the  permanent  hardness  per  100,000  parts 
of  water. 

(Were  distilled  water  subjected  to  this  process,  a  would  equal  b  and  the 
permanent  hardness  would  be  zero.    In  the  case  of  a  natural  water  there  are 


*  Ohem.  NewB,  189S— 1—185;  Jonm.  Amer.  Ohem.  Sooy.  1899-S60. 
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oontained  osnally  cRldam  and  magneslain  blcarbonates,  calcium  sulfate,  sad 
sometimes  calciam  and  magnesimn  chlorides;  the  bicarbonates,  which  glye  the 
temporary  hardness,  do  not  react  with  the  sodiom  carbonate  and  on  eyapora- 
tion  pass  to  the  monocarbonates,  which  being  insolnble  in  water,  are  left  as  a 
residue  in  the  lixiviation.  Bat  the  calciam  and  magnesiam  chlorides  and  sul- 
fates react  with  sodinm  carbonate  to  form  calciam  and  magnesiam  carbonates 
and  sodium  salfate  and  chloride;  the  carbonates  remain  insoluble  in  thelix- 
iyiation,  and  the  sodium  compounds  are  neutral  to  hydrochloric  acid;  hence 
according  to  the  quantity  of  sodium  carbonate  reacting,  b  is  decreased  and 
consequently  a — 6  is  increased.) 

The  total  alkalinity  of  a  water  U  found  by  directly  titraHng  100  Go.  by  N/50 
sulfuric  acid,  using  for  an  indicator  either  lacmoid,  carminic  acid,  or 
asoresorufln.  The  result  is  the  temporary  hardness  per  100,000  parts  of 
water  provided  it  contains  no  sodium  carbonate.  And  if  there  is  no 
sodinm  carbonate  in  the  water,  the  amount  of  calcium  bicarbonate  it  con- 
tains can  be  calculated  from  the  yolume  of  N/60  sulfuric  acid  used  in  the 
direct  titration.  But  if  there  be,  as  Is  usual,  both  calcium  and  magnesium  bi- 
carbonates in  the  water«  the  result  calculated  on  the  former  will  be  inaocurate 
since  the  molecular  weights  of  the  two  compounds  differ  considerably.  How- 
ever, if  the  ratio  in  which  the  two  are  present  is  fairly  well  known,  the  calcu- 
lation can  be  made  accordingly,  or  the  sulfuric  acid  made  proportionally 
stronger. 

In  a  water  that  contains  sodium  carbonate  there  can  be  no  earthy  compounds 
other  than  bicarbonates  and  therefore  no  permanent  hardness;  so  that  in 
Hehner's  process  all  the  original  and  added  sodium  carbonate  is  found  in  the 
llxiviation,  and  b  —  a  is  the  volume  of  acid  equivalent  to  the  original  sodium 
carbonate.  If  e  represents  the  total  alkalinity  as  found  by  direct  titration  by 
N/50  acid,  then  c  —  (&  —  a)  is  the  acid  corresponding  to  the  earthy  bicarbon- 
ates, the  true  temporary  hardness. 

i  CiUcukaion.  The  custom  of  reporting  the  results  of  a  water  analysis  in 
grains  per  gallon  —  English  or  United  States  as  the  case  may  be  —  is  still 
retained  by  many  chemists  for  reasons  more  or  less  tenable,  but  the  modern 
practice  of  following  a  decimal  system  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  scientific 
trend  and  should  be  adopted  wherever  practicable,  with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  '  degrees  of  hardness.'  Since  a  percentage  basis  would  bring  all  the  fig- 
ures beyond  the  decimal  point,  the  results  are  stated  as  parts  either  per  hun- 
dred thousand  or  per  million  of  water;  gases  as  cubic  centimeters  per  hundred 
or  per  thousand. 

It  is  still  a  matter  of  controversy  whether  the  inorganic  oonstitnents  should 
be  reported  as  elements,  radicals,  or  compounds.  The  first  two  are  nearer  in 
harmony  with  the  theory  of  ionic  dissociation  In  dilute  solutions,  and  relieve 
the  chemist  of  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  debatable  matter  of  the 
selective  union  of  bases  and  radicals.  But  from  such  a  tabulation  one  is  not 
informed  as  to  whether  the  water  Is  neutral,  or  acid  or  alkaline  and  to  what 
degree;  whether  any  or  much  temporary  or  permanent  hardness  exists;  and 
whether  certain  compounds  that  are  believed  to  be  obnoxious  for  boiler  use  or 
manufacturing  purposes  are  present  or  will  separate  when  the  water  Is  con- 
centrated. Nor  are  the  facts  that  our  knowledge  of  selective  association  is 
somewhat  vague,  and  that  the  conventional  combinations  can  be  calculated  at 
any  time  from  the  elementary  or  radical  statement,  convincing  aiguments  lor 
the  adoption  of  the  latter  forms. 

No  absolute  rules  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  forms  of  combination  that  will 
apply  to  all  waters.    The  conventional  practice  is  to  first  combine  the  alkalies 
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With  chlorine  and  snlfnrlo  add;  aeoond,  the  excess  of  these  acids  with  the 
earths ;  and  lastly  the  remainder  of  the  earths  with  carbon  dioxide.  Variations 
from  the  above  and  more  detailed  rnles  will  be  fonnd  in  the  worlES  on  water 
analysis.  It  mnst  be  remembered  howeyer  that  certain  compounds  are  incom- 
patible, e.  ^.y  an  alkali  carbonate  and  calcium  sulfate. 

B.  Analysis  of  potable  water. 

1.  Total  organic  mauter,  A  number  of  processes  haye  been  put  forward  for 
this  determination  by  Forchammer,  Kubel,  Woolf,  Dlttmar  and  others,  but 
none  are  quite  satisfactory.  Two  great  difficulties  are  apparent,  one  that  in 
the  organic  matter  of  a  water  are  comprised  many  bodies  of  unlike  character, 
the  other  that  their  proportion  is  very  minute  in  potable  waters  and  oxidation 
during  concentration  is  more  than  possible. 

A.  In  the  procedure  commonly  called  the  *<  moist  oxidation  process  '*  the 
organic  matter  is  decomposed  by  potassium  permanganate  which  converts  the 
carbon  and  hydrogen  into  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  The  action  of  the  oxidizer 
is  always  incomplete,  however,  and  with  some  organic  compounds  slower  and 
more  imperfect  than  with  others ;  thus,  it  is  said  that  there  is  a  notable  differ - 
ence  in  reducing  power  between  fresh  animal  matter  and  the  same  in  a  putres- 
cent state. 

Various  modifications  of  the  details  of  the  process  have  been  exploited 
with  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  oxygen  consumed.  Wanklyn  com- 
pounds a  liter  of  water  with  an  excess  of  standard  potassium  permanganate 
solution,  makes  alkaline  with  potash,  and  distills  rapidly  from  a  glass  retort 
until  900  Cc.  has  passed  over.  The  water  remaining  in  the  retort,  still  colored 
by  unreduced  permanganate,  is  acidified  by  sulfuric  acid,  mixed  with  a  known 
volume  of  standard  ferrous  sulfate,  and  the  excess  of  the  latter  determined  by 
titration  with  permanganate.  The  strength  of  the  permanganate  is  such  that 
one  Cc.  contains  one  milligram  of  available  oxygen.  The  weight  of  oxygen 
consumed  by  the  organic  matter  is  readily  calculated.  Should  the  water  con- 
tain ferrous  compounds,  nitrites,  hydrogen  sulfide,  or  other  reducers,  the 
result  mnst  be  corrected  therefor. 

Another  method,  wherein  the  oxidation  takes  place  in  an  add  solution,  is  to 
prepare  a  permanganate  solution  of  which  one  Cc.  contains  .0001  gram  of  avail- 
able oxygen,  and  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  of  equivalent  strength.  To  200  Cc. 
of  the  water  is  added  10  Cc.  of  dilute  sulfuric  acid  and  enough  permanganate 
to  produce  a  persistent  red  color.  The  mixture  is  boiled  for  16  minutes,  then 
reduced  by  an  excess  of  oxalic  acid  solution,  and  the  remainder  of  the  latter 
titrated  back  by  permanganate.  The  sum  of  the  volumes  of  permanganate  less 
that  of  the  oxalic  acid  is  the  permanganate  reduced  by  the  organic  matter. 

In  another  modification,  two  determinations  are  made  at  80  ^  Fahr.,  one 
digested  for  16  minutes,  in  which  period  it  is  assumed  that  reducing  compounds 
are  oxidized  but  not  organic  matter;  the  other  for  four  hours  to  oxidize  both. 
The  excess  of  permanganate  is  determined  by  treatment  with  potassium  iodide 
solution  — EsMn^Og  +  lOKI  =  612-4- 6KsO  +  2MnO— and  the  liberated  iodine 
titrated  by  sodium  thiosulfate  and  starch-paste. 

In  the  method  of  Degener  and  Maercker  the  carbon  is  determined  by  oxidiz- 
ing with  chromic  and  sulfuric  acids  and  absorbing  the  carbon  dioxide  in  a  pot- 
ash bulb  as  in  an  ordinary  moist  combustion.  Hertzfield  improves  the  process 
by  interposing  a  tube  containing  metallic  antimony  v^hich  serves  to  retain  any 
chlorine  liberated  from  the  chlorides  of  the  water.  Burghardt  determines  the 
chromic  add  reduced  by  the  organic  matter  by  a  back  titration  with  ferrous 
sulfate. 
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It  was  found  by  Barnes  that  the  ratio  of  oxygen  consumed  in  the  pennangaoftte 
and  bichromate  oxidations  is  distinctly  higher  for  waters  oontaining  vegetable 
matter  than  for  those  pollated  by  sewage,  independent  of  the  amount  of  organic 
matter  contained. 

B.  Flack's  scheme  for  measnring  organic  matter  by  the  reduction  of  silver 
sulfate  to  metallic  silver  has  not  come  into  general  use. 

or  In  Frankland's  process  for  organic  carbon  and  nitrogen,  one  liter  or  more 
of  the  water  is  eyaporated  to  dryness  after  acidification  with  sulf orous  acid 
to  destroy  oxidizing  matters.  The  eyaporation  is  done  In  a  glass  dish  care- 
fully protected  from  dust  and  ammonia  fumes.  The  residue  is  scraped  from 
the  dish,  mixed  with  copper  oxide,  and  burned  in  vacuo  in  a  glass  combustion 
tube.  The  products  are  carbon  dioxide,  nitrogen  and  nitric  oxide,  and  are 
transferred  to  a  gas-measuring  tube  and  the  proportion  of  each  determined  by 
the  usual  gasometric  methods.  The  carbon  and  nitrogen  in  the  gases  are  cal- 
culated from  the  usual  formulae. 

The  method  requires  complex  apparatus  and  careful  manipulation.  As  to 
the  relative  merits  of  the  Frankland  and  Wanklyn  processes  there  has  been 
much  discussion,  not  always  confined  to  scientific  arguments.  But  It  is  now 
conceded  that  both  are  but  empirical  and  cannot  give  <'  more  than  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  quantity  of  certain  substances,  the  presence  of  which  is  only 
circumstantial  evidence  of  the  character  of  the  water." 

2.  Oxygen*  In  water  saturated  with  air  the  dissolved  oxygen  is  a  sensibly 
constant  quantity  at  a  given  temperature  and  pressure.  If  the  water  is  stored 
in  a  closed  vessel  and  remains  at  a  uniform  temperature  there  will  be  neither  a 
loss  or  gain  of  the  gas  provided  the  water  be  pure,  but  if  It  contains  aerobla 
the  oxygen  will  steadily  diminish.  Dupr6  adopts  the  number  100  as  a  standard 
signifying  the  quantity  of  dissolved  oxygen  In  water  saturated  at  20  ^  Cent. 

The  determination  is  made  in  one  of  two  ways,  although  methods  of  the  first 
class  are  no  longer  in  use,  having  been  supplanted  by  the  simpler  volumetric 
methods  of  the  second :  (I)  the  oxygen,  with  other  dissolved  gases,  is  expelled 
by  heating  the  water  in  vacuo,  and  the  gases  transferred  to  a  eudiometer  for 
gasometric  analysis;  (2)  the  oxidizing  action  is  measured  by  a  standard  sola- 
tion  of  a  reducer,  either  directly  or  by  a  reverse  titration.  It  is  essential  that 
no  air  comes  in  contact  with  water  during  the  operation,  and  that  there  be  no 
loss  through  diffusion. 

(A.)  In  the  method  of  Schuetzenberger  the  water  is  titrated  by  a  standard 
solution  of  the  powerful  reducer  sodium  hyposulflte  (Na^SOs) ;  the  indicator  Is 
indlgotin  sulfate  which  is  blue  or  colorless  respectively  when  oxygen  or 
hyposulflte  Is  in  excess.  The  process,  somewhat  medlfied,  Is  to  prepare  the 
indicator  by  adding  a  little  indigo  solution  to  water,  then  Just  decolorizing  by 
hyposulfite.  Ten  cubic  centimeters  of  the  hyposulflte  solution  is  run  in, 
followed  by  the  water  under  examination  delivered  from  a^burette,  until  the 
liquid  becomes  blue,  then  again  decolorized  by  hyposulfite.  The  hyposulflte  is 
standardized  against  fully  aerated  distilled  water  of  which  the  amount  of 
oxygen  in  solution  is  a  constant  under  a  given  temperature  and  presstfre. 
Free  acids  and  alkalies  disturb  the  normal  conduct  of  the  process. 

During  the  mixing  and  titration,  contact  with  the  air  must  be  prevented. 
This  is  accomplished :  (1)  by  arranging  that  these  operations  take  place  in  a  botUe 
through  which  passes  a  current  of  a  non-oxidizing  nearly  insoluble  gas,  i.  e., 
hydrogen.  But  It  has  been  shown  that  dissolved  oxygen  rapidly  diffuses  from 
water  into  hydrogen  gas;  this  difllculty  is  overcome  by  running  the  water  into 
a  measured  volume  of  the  reducing  solution  by  way  of  a  burette  whose  em- 
boachure  is  beneath  the  surface  of  the  solution,  the  oxygen  being  fixed  before 
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it  can  come  into  contact  with  the  hydrogen ;  (2)  a  simpler  plan  is  that  of 
Blarez,  who  blankets  the  water  with  a  layer  of  pnrlfled  hydrocarbon  oil,  and  in 
adding  the  reagents  takes  care  that  the  orifices  of  the  delivering  vessels  dip 
below  the  layer.  The  titration  is  made  in  a  separatory  funnel  closed  by  a  cork 
holding  the  taps  of  one  or  more  burettes.  The  funnel  is  party  filled  with 
mercury,  then  completely  filled  with  the  water.  As  the  reducer  is  run  in,  the 
tap  of  the  funnel  is  opened  to  allow  a  corresponding  volume  of  mercury  to 
escape.  The  heavy  mercury  allows  a  thorough  mixing  of  the  water  and 
reducer  on  shaking  the  funnel. 

(B.)  In  the  method  of  Mohr  the  water  is  shaken  np  with  recently  precipi- 
tated ferrons  hydrate  which  is  perduced  to  ferric  hydrate  by  absorption  of 
oxygen  —  2Fe(0H)a  +  O  +  HsO  =  Fe8(OH)6.  The  water  is  made  alkaline 
by  sodium  hydrate,  and  a  measured  volume  of  standard  ferrous  snlfate  run 
in;  after  thorough  agitation,  the  hydrates  are  dissolved  by  acidulation  with 
dilute  sulfuric  acid,  and  the  ferrous  sulfate  titrated  by  permanganate.  A 
correction  for  nitrates  present  is  made  by  titrating  another  portion  of  the  water 
by  ferrous  sulfate  and  permanganate  after  acidification  by  snlfnric  acid. 

Letts  and  Blake  fill  a  globe-shaped  separatory  funnel  completely  with  the 
water;  a  small  fraction  of  the  water  is  withdrawn,  and  a  slightly  less  volume 
of  strong  solution  of  ferrous  sulfate  run  in  through  the  stem.  The  globe  is 
then  filled  np  with  concentrated  ammonia.  After  stoppering  and  agitating, 
the  globe  is  let  stand  for  16  minutes.  It  is  then  reversed,  the  stem  filled  with 
concentrated  sulfuric  acid,  the  stopcock  opeSed,  and  the  sulfuric  acid  allowed 
to  diffuse  through  the  liquid.  When  the  iron  hydrates  have  dissolved,  the 
liquid  is  drawn  out  and  titrated  by  permanganate  or  bichromate, 

(C.)  Winkler's*  method  is  similar  to  Mohr's.  Manganous  hydrate  is  precip- 
itated from  a  solution  of  manganous  chloride  by  potassium  hydrate,  but  if  the 
solution  holds  dissolved  oxygen,  a  corresponding  amount  of  the  precipitate 
becomes  manganic  hydrate,  thus  — 

2M nCls  +  4K0H  =  2MnO.H20  (manganous  hydrate)  +  4KC1 ;  and 
2MnC]s  +  ^KOH  +  O  =  MnsO,.H90( manganic  hydrate)  +  4KC1  +  HjO. 

Manganic  hydrate  when  treated  with  potassium  iodide  and  an  acid  dis- 
solves to  manganous  chloride,  liberating  iodine  — 

Mn^OsHsO  +  2KI  +  6HC1  ^  2MnCls  +  Ig  +  2KC1  +  iUfi. 

Two  atoms  of  iodine  correspond  to  one  atom  of  oxygen  in  the  water. 

The  determination  is  made  in  a  cylinder  nearly  filled  with  the  water;  by 
long  pipettes  are  introduced  one  cubic  centimeter  each  of  potassium  iodide 
and  potassinm  hydrate  solutions.  The  cylinder  is  stoppered  and  agitated. 
Hydrochloric  acid  is  then  introduced  to  dissolve  the  manganese  hydrates,  and 
the  liberated  iodine  is  at  once  titrated  by  sodium  thiosulfate  and  starch. 
Nitrites  also  liberate  iodine  and  must  be  corrected  for,  and  large  amounts  of 
organic  matter  tend  to  retain  iodine. 

(D.)  Thresh's  iodimetrlc  method.f  Oxygen  in  presence  of  a  carrier,  sucIhCb 
nitrogen  dioxide,  liberates  iodine  quantitatively  from  an  iodide.  The  water  is 
mixed  with  potassium  iodide  and  a  weighed  quantity  of  pure  sodium  nitrite,  and 
acidified  by  snlfnric  acid.  First  the  nitrite  reacts  with  the  potassium  iodide 
and  sulfuric  acid  — 

2KI  +  2KN08  +  2HsS04  =  Ij  +  2K,804  +^^0^  +  2HjO; 
then  the  oxygen  of  the  water  reacts  with  the  excess  of  the  iodide — 

2KI  +  0  +  H,804  =  rj  +  K2804  +  HjO.  • 


•  Berlehte,  1888 -2843. 

t  Jouro.  Chem.  8007.  1890->185. 
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All  the  operations  are  oondacted  under  a  current  of  coal-gas.  The  iodine 
found  by  the  titration  with  thiosuUate  indndes  a  that  liberated  by  the  oxygen 
of  the  water,  plus  5  that  liberated  by  a  part  of  the  oxygen  dieeolyed  in  the 
thloBulfate  solution,  plus  Cy  that  formed  by  the  reaction  between  the  iodide  and 
sodium  nitrite.  Corrections  are  made  for  e  by  a  blank  titration  of  potassium 
iodide  plus  sodium  nitrite  plus  solf uric  acid  dissolyed  in  air-free  water;  and 
for  5  by  a  titration  of  ordinary  distilled  water,  on  the  assumption  that  thiosul* 
fate  solution  and  water  absorb  equal  amounts  of  oxygen. 

(E.)  Lissonier  titrates  the  water  made  slightly  alkaline,  directly  with  a 
standard  solution  of  ferrous  tartrate,  using  for  an  indicator  pheno-safranlne 
(a  red  dye — para-amldophenyl-para-amldophenazonium  chloride)  which  is 
decolorized  by  a  ferrous  salt. 

8.  Ammonia,  The  nitrogenous  organic  matter  in  a  water  Is  a  complex  mix* 
ture  of  a  group  of  bodies  more  or  less  easily  decomposable  and  that  pass  by 
successive  stages  to  smmonia,  nitrous  acid,  and  nitric  acid.  For  these  three 
products  fairly  accurate  methods  of  determination  are  known. 

(1)  Free  or  already-formed  ammonia.  The  determination  of  this  body,  it 
being  in  so  small  a  proportion  in  potable  waters,  cannot  be  made  by  the  ordi- 
nary grayimetric  or  volumetric  methods.  The  well  known  colorlmetric  scheme 
due  to  Nessler  is  sufficiently  delicate.  It  depends  on  the  yellow  to  brown  hoe 
produced  by  traces  of  ammonia  in  an  extremely  dilute  colorless  alkaline  solution 
of  potassium  mercuric  chloride.  The  formula  of  Nessler's  solution  prescribed 
by  Wanklyn  is  to  add  to  a  solution  of  86  grams  of  potassium  iodide  and  18 
grams  of  mercuric  chloride  in  800  Cc.  of  hot  water,  a  cold  saturated  solution 
of  the  latter  salt  uufP  but  little  mercuric  iodide  remains  undlssolyed;  then  160 
grams  of  potassium  hydrate,  and  water  to  the  volume  of  one  liter.  Finally  a 
little  mercuric  chloride  is  added  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  settle  until  clear 
and  of  a  light  yellow  tint. 

In  this  process  water  entirely  free  from  ammonia  Is  required  for  dilution. 
The  traces  present  in  ordinary  distilled  water  pass  off  on  evaporating  to  half  its 
bulk  or  less,  so  that  on  rendering  the  water  slightly  alkaline  and  distilling  until 
the  distillate  shows  no  Indication  of  ammonia,  a  further  quantity  distilled  isprac- 
cally  pure.  A  simpler  method  is  to  redistill  ordinary  distilled  water  after  addi- 
tion of  a  little  sulfuric  acid ;  the  acid  retains  the  ammonia  already  formed  or 
nascent.  And  if  the  sample  of  water  is  to  be  filtered  before  making  the  test,  the 
filter  paper  must  be  purified  before  use  by  copious  washing  with  ammonia-free 
water. 

In  making  the  test,  the  solution  containing  ammonia  or  an  ammonium  sslt 
is  poured  into  a  flat -bottomed  test-tube  (Nessler's  tube)  of  clear  glass  marked 
at  80  Cc.  Two  Cc.  of  the  Nessler's  solution  is  added  and  mixed  by  stirring, 
and  the  brown  color  shortly  develops. 

At  the  same  time  a  comparison  test  is  made  In  the  same  manner  on  ammonia* 
free  water  plus  a  measured  volume  of  standard  solution  of  ammonium  chloride. 
The  tubes  are  held  at  an  angle  over  a  white  porcelain  plate.  On  looking  down 
through  them  it  is  seen  whether  the  tints  are  identical;  if  so,  the  weight  of  the 
ammonia  in  the  volume  of  the  standard  solution  of  ammonium  chloride  em- 
ployed is  the  weight  of  ammonia  In  the  water;  but  if  they  differ,  as  is  nearly 
always  the  case,  other  tints  for  comparison  are  made  up  with  greater  or  lees 
volumes  of  the  ammonium  chloride  solution  as  indicated,  until  an  agreement 
is  had.  With  practice  this  can  be  done  quite  rapidly.  Various  colorimeters 
have  been  recommended  for  the  comparison.  In  all  cases  the  temperature 
of  the  solutions  and  the  order  of  the  mixture  with  the  reagent  should  be  the 
same. 
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The  details  of  the  detennlnatlon  In  a  water  as  practiced  by  different  chemists 
TSty  considerably ;  one  plan  Is  as  follows :  Two  hundred  Cc.  of  distilled  water, 
made  slightly  alkaline  by  sodlam  carbonate,  Is  placed  In  a  large  glass  retort 
connected  to  a  condenser  by  cork  fittings.  One  hnndred  Cc.  Is  distilled  and 
rejected  as  containing  the  ammonia  from  the  water  and  that  adhering  to  the 
Interior  of  the  apparatus.  To  the  resldaal  water  in  the  retort  Is  added  500  GCr 
of  the  water  for  analysis  and  distilled  at  the  rate  of  abont  50  Cc.  In  16  minntes» 
The  distillate  is  recelyed  In  the  Nessler's  tabes,  SO  Cc.  In  each,  and  the  first 
four  Nessleriied.  Distributed  throngh  these  Is  practically  all  the  ammonia  la 
the  water,  though  uneqaally,  the  first  tube  containing  approximately  three- 
fonrths  of  all,  the  fourth  practically  none.  The  sum  of  the  ammonia  In  the 
fonr  Is  set  down  as  the  free  ammonia  In  600  Cc.  of  the  water. 

3.  Atbvmenoid  ammonia.  Wanklyn*s  method.  On  digesting  water  contain- 
ing albuminous  matter  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  potassium  permanganate, 
the  nitrogen  Is  conyerted  Into  ammonia,  more  or  less  completely  accordlng^ 
to  the  nature  of  the  bodies  and  the  conditions  of  the  experiment.  It  is  said 
that  by  repeated  distillations  all  the  nitrogen  may  be  so  converted,  but  certain 
bodies,  like  urea,  eyolve  ammonia  steadily  and  continuously  for  a  long  time. 

The  method  Is  practically  the  same  as  that  for  free  ammonia  with  the  excep* 
tion  that  a  strongly  alkaline  permanganate  solution  Is  mixed  with  the  watery 
the  ammonia  determined  In  the  distillates  Is  here  the  sum  of  the  free  and 
albomenold ;  deducting  the  former,  found  by  a  previous  test,  glyes  the  latter. 
But  as  the  process  Involyes  not  merely  a  distillation  of  free  ammonia  as  In  (1), 
but  also  a  chemical  decomposition  of  the  organic  matter,  and  as  this  decompo- 
sition is  never  Instantaneous  and  often  very  slow,  the  qut9tlon  arises  how  far 
to  proceed  with  the  distillation  before  considering  It  practically  complete. 
The  proposal  to  stop  the  distillation  when  the  last  fraction  contains  not  more 
than  one  per  cent  of  the  entire  ammonia  of  the  distillate  would  seem  to  be  an 
ample  allowance. 

8.  Nitrogen  by  KjeldahPs  method.  Recently  this  process  has  been  applied 
with  success  to  the  determination  of  total  nitrogen  In  water.  Five  hundred 
Cc*  of  the  water  Is  mixed  with  ten  Cc.  of  concentrated  sulfuric  acid  and 
evaporated  until  the  acid  becomes  concentrated,  clear  and  nearly  colorless, 
when  a  little  permanganate  may  be  added.  The  residue  Is  diluted,  made  alka- 
line by  sodlam  hydrate,  and  either  filtered  and  Nesslerlzed  directly,  or  distilled 
and  the  ammonia  determined  as  usual.  Lefiman  and  Beam  determine  free 
ammonia  by  mixing  800  Cc.  of  the  water  with  sodium  hydrate  and  carbonate,, 
filtering  through  cotton,  and  Nesslerizing  the  middle  100  Cc«  of  the  filtrate; 
then  deducting  the  result  from  the  nitrogen  by  the  above  method  to  obtain  the 
total  organic  nitrogen.  Drown  and  Martin  boil  600  Cc.  of  the  water  to  80O 
Oc  to  expel  free  ammonia  previous  to  the  Kjeldahl  determination. 

4.  NUrate9.  The  methods  of  Schulze,  Lunge,  Trommsdorf,  etc.,  ordinarily 
adopted  for  the  determination  of  nitrates,  are  most  suitable  for  moderately 
large  amounts  and  can  only  be  used  for  potable  waters  after  concentration  of 
a  large  volume ;  as  this  Is  objectionable  on  account  of  the  liability  of  oxida- 
tion of  nitrites  and  for  other  reasons,  they  are  seldom  used. 

(1)  Sprengel's  method.  When  nitric  acid  Is  brought  In  contact  with  (color- 
less) phenolsulfuric  acid  there  Is  formed  picric  acid  — 

CeH4.OH.SOsH  +  SHNOa  ==^  C6H8OH(N09)8  +  8HsO  +  Ht804. 

On  adding  an  excess  of  ammonia,  the  highly  tinctorial  yellow  ammonium 
picrate  Is  formed. 

Phenolsulfuric  acid  of  a  definite  composition  Is  prepared,  according  to  John- 
son, by  digesting  for  eight  hours  on  the  water  bath,  a  mixture  of  four  parts  of 
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crystallized  phenol  with  ten  parts  of  concentrated  snllnric  acid.  After  cooling 
there  is  added  three  yolnmes  of  water  and  one  yolnme  of  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  —  the  latter  heightening  the  delicacy  of  the  reaction. 

The  process  is  to  cTaporate  to  dryness  on  the  water  bath  in  small  porcelain 
dishes  ten  Cc.  of  the  water  and  the  same  Tolnme  of  a  standard  solution  of 
potassium  nitrate.  The  accuracy  is  said  to  be  increased  if  a  little  sodium  car- 
bonate be  added  to  prevent  loss  of  nitric  add.  The  residues  are  stirred  up 
with  one  Oc.  of  the  reagent.  Where  large  amounts  of  nitrate  are  in  the  water 
the  solution  quickly  assumes  a  red  color,  in  good  potable  water  not  for  ten 
minutes.  After  standing  for  16  minutes,  the  solutions  are  washed  into  meas- 
uring Jars  and  after  adding  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  diluted  to  100  Cc.  The 
yellow  liquids  are  compared  colorimetrically,  and  another  test  made  with  a 
standard  approximating  the  concentration  of  the  water. 

Chlorides  interfere  with  the  reaction  and  are  to  be  remoyed  by  silyer  sulfate; 
or  the  standard  may  have  a  corresponding  addition  of  sodium  chloride — sul- 
fates have  no  effect.  Should  the  water  be  yellow  originally  it  is  decolorized  by 
aluminum  hydrate  and  filtered. 

(2)  The  Indigo  process.  Sulflndlgotic  add  is  decolorized  by  free  nitrous  and 
nitric  acids,  not  however  in  strict  molecular  proportion.  The  sulflndlgotic  add 
is  made  by  digesting  Indigotln  in  fuming  sulfuric  acid,  the  solution  diluted 
somewhat  and  the  strength  determined  by  a  test  with  potassium  nitrate,  then 
further  diluted  until  one  Cc.  is  bleached  by  approximately  one  Cc.  of  N/100 
potassium  nitrate  solution. 

The  process  is  tentative  and  rather  tedious,  and  requires  close  attention  to 
details.  To  20  Cc.  <J,  the  water  In  a  small  flask  is  added  a  measured  volume 
of  the  indigo  solution,  as  much  as  it  is  thought  will  be  decolorized,  then  a 
volume  of  concentrated  sulfuric  acid  equal  to  that  in  the  flask.  On  heating  for 
five  minutes  in  the  water  bath  either  the  solution  is  completely  decolorized  or 
remains  blue.  The  test  is  repeated  with  greater  or  smaller  amounts  of  indigo 
solution  until  the  equivalent  is  arrived  at — that  is^  when  the  liquid  remains 
but  faintly  blue.  Then  it  is  ascertained  what  volume  of  standard  potasslam 
nitrate  solution  will  produce  the  same  tint  with  the  same  volume  of  indigo 
solution  operating  under  the  same  conditions  as  before. 

(8)  Mueller's  method.  Dlphenylamin  in  concentrated  sulfuric  acid  gives  a 
blue  coloration  with  nitric  acid. .  Into  a  small  test-tube  is  poured  6  Cc  o(  a 
solution  of  the  reagent  (.200  gram  in  a  liter  of  concentrated  sulfuric  acid)  and 
one  Cc.  of  the  water.  Shortly  a  blue  color  is  developed.  Comparison  tests 
are  made  with  solutions  of  potassium  nitrate  ranging  from  one-half  to  five 
milligrams  of  nitric  acid  per  liter.  If  nitrous  acid  is  present  in  the  watei  it 
may  be  oxidized  to  nitric  by  potassium  permanganate  and  both  read  as  nitric. 

(4)  Hooker's  method.  A  solution  of  carbazol  (diphenylimid,  QjH^.NH.C^Hf) 
in  sulfuric  acid  yields  a  green  color  with  nitric  acid.  One  hundred  Cc  of  the 
water  is  treated  with  sufficient  silver  sulfate  to  precipitate  the  chlorine  from 
the  chlorides  of  the  water,  together  with  some  aluminum  sulfate,  which  Is 
decomposed  by  the  carbonates  of  the  water  with  precipitation  of  aluminum  hy- 
drate which  assists  in  filtration.  The  liquid  is  made  up  to  a  volume  of  110  Cc. 
and  filtered ;  to  two  Cc.  of  the  filtrate  is  added  double  the  volume  of  concen- 
trated sulfuric  acid  and  the  mixture  cooled,  then  one  Cc.  of  a  .04  per  cent  solu- 
tion of  carbazol  in  concentrated  sulfuric  acid.  lo  a  few  minutes  a  bright  greeo 
color  appears.    The  standards  are  the  same  as  in  (8). 

(5)  Beduction  to  ammonia.  Nascent  hydrogen  reduces  nitrous  and  nitric 
Acids  to  ammonia — 

NaNO,  +  2U  »  NaNO,  +  H,0 ;  and  NaNO,  +  6H  =  NH,  +  NaOH  +  H,0. 
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For  the  generation  of  hydrogen  in  the  water  varions  metals  and  comblnationB 
of  metals  haye  been  proposed;  iron  and  zinc  in  acid  solution, and  sodinm-amal- 
gam,  alnminnm,  copper-zinc^  and  alamlnnm -copper-zinc  alloy  in  alkaline 
solntion.  The  copper -zinc  conple  is  composed  of  a  sheet  of  zinc  coated  with 
spongy  copper,  made  by  Immersing  the  zinc  in  a  solntion  of  cnpric  sulfate. 
Alnminnm  has  largely  taken  the  the  place  of  other  metals  as  it  is  qaite  as  effi- 
cient as  any,  convenlenty  and  readily  obtained  pure.  The  reaction  is  Al^  + 
6NaOH  =s  SNagO.  AljO,  +  6fl. 

With  60  Cc.  of  the  water  is  compounded  a  little  sodium  hydrate  solution 
(made  from  sodium  and  distilled  water),  and  a  strip  of  aluminum  foil  immersed 
in  the  liquid.  After  standing  for  from  18  to  24  hours  a  portion  of  the  liquid  is 
withdrawn,  and  from  1  to  26  Cc,  according  to  the  amount  of  ammonia,  Ness- 
lerized.  If  dear  and  colorless  it  is  unnecessary  to  distill  the  ammonia  and  the 
test<is  applied  direct  after  dilation  with  water  (free  frum  carbonic  acid  which 
might  precipitate  aluminum  hydrate).  A  correction  is  made  for  nitrous  acid. 
Some  ammonia  is  carried  off  mechanically  by  gaseous  hydrogen;  if  the  con- 
tainer is  a  flask  fitted  with  a  guard  tube  of  dilute  hydrocliloricacld  the  ammonia 
may  be  caught  and  Nesslerlzed;  Hazen  Instead  makes  a  correction  based  on 
the  theoretical  amount  carried  off.  The  results  by  this  method  as  compared 
with  the  pbenolsulfuric  method  are  lower  according  to  Gill»  higher  according 
to  Hazen  and  Clark. 

6.  NUrUeB.  The  methods  for  nitrous  add  are  all  colorimetric,  that  of  titra- 
tion to  nitrate  with  potassium  permanganate  being  seldom  available  on  account 
of  the  minute  proportion  of  the  nitrite  to  be  determined,  and  the  organic 
matter  accompanying  it. 

(1)  Method  of  Grless.*  Para-amidobenzene-sulfonic  acid  Csulfanilic  acid, 
C^H^.NELg.HSO^  with  alpha-amido-napthalin-acetate  (or  napthylamine,  ^o^r* 
HH2)  in  acetic  solution  produce  with  nitrous  acid  the  compound  amid-alpha- 
napUiyl-acobenzene-sulfonlc  acid,  coloring  the  liquid  pink  to  red  — 

C|oH,.NH2  +  CeH4.NH8.HSO8  +  HNOj  =»  CioHe(NH8).N2.CeH4.HSd8  +  2H2O. 

Two  Cc.  of  solutions  of  each  of  the  above  reagents  are  added  to  26  Cc.  of 
the  water  held  in  a  graduated  cylinder.  One  Cc.  or  more  of  a  standard  solution 
of  sodium  nitrite  (made  from  silver  nitrite  and  sodium  chloride)  is  made  up 
with  pure  water  to  26  Cc.  and  the  same  quantities  of  reagents  added.  The 
comparison  of  the  colors  may  at  first  be  done  by  dilution,  but  finally  by  adjust- 
ing the  concentration  of  the  standard  as  regards  nitrous  add  to  approximately 
equal  that  of  the  sample  of  water. 

Green  and  Evershed  f  prefer  anllln  hydrochloride  to  sulfanllic  acid  as  the 
color  is  more  rapidly  developed.  Griess  has  also  proposed  metaphenylene - 
dlamln  which  with  nitrous  acid  forms  trlamido-benzene  (Blsmark  brown, 
NHj.CeH^.N  :N.CeH8(NH,),). 

(2)  Trommsdorf 's  method  is  based  on  the  liberation  of  iodine  from  zinc  oxide 
by  nitrous  add — Zuls  +  2NaNOs + 2 H8SO4 » Is  +  NsOs  +  NafiS04  +  ZaS04  + 
2HsO.  In  presence  of  starch-paste  the  liquid  becomes  blue  in  proportion  to 
the  iodine  liberated. 

To  100  Cc.  of  the  water  is  added  8  Cc.  of  a  solution  containing  zinc  iodide 
and  starch  paste,  then  one  Cc.  of  dilute  sulfuric  add.  Into  four  cylinders  are 
placed  for  comparison  100  Cc.  of  distilled  water  with  one  to  four  Cc.  of  standard 
sodium  nitrite  and  one  Cc.  of  dilute  sulfuric  acid.  Thresh  substitutes  potas- 
sium iodide  for  the  zinc  compound,  and  previous  to  the  test,  shakes  up  the 
water  with  air  to  insure  saturation  with  oxygen.    He  states  that  the  tlme« 
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temperature,  quantities  of  potassium  iodide  and  starch,  and  oxygen  held  by  the 
water  must  be  constant,  when  the  depth  of  polor  and  rapidity  of  its  formation 
are  proportional  to  the  nitrons  add. 

According  to  Mnsset,  bacteria  give  a  bine  color  with  zlno-starch-iodide  and 
acetic  acid,  hence  the  water  is  to  be  acidified  by  snifaric  acid  and  distilled,  and 
the  nitrous  acid  determined  in  the  distillate.  Proskauer  removes  bacteria  by 
filtering  through  a  thick  washed  filter  pi4)er. 

6.  Bacteria.  Supplementing  the  chemical  examination,  a  bacteriological  test 
is  valuable,  at  least  as  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  quality  of  a  water.  Many 
chemists  consider  that  a  positive  opinion  as  to  the  quality  can  only  be  formed 
from  a  consideration  of  the  source  of  the  water  and  its  environments,  the 
chemical  composition,  and  the  bacteriological  condition;  yet  others  do  not 
attach  so  much  importance  to  the  last  named  as  to  the  two  former.* 

A  test  can  be  made  by  introducinga  drop  of  the  water  into  a  medium  of  steriUzed 
gelatin,  and  after  a  certain  period,  examining  the  culture  for  pathogenic  germs. 
Abouillonculture  may  be  injected  into  the  abdominal  cavity  of  a  small  animal, 
observing  if  disorders  or  death  follows  the  inoculation.  Directions  for  enu- 
merating, recognizing  and  differentiating  the  various  species  will  be  found  in 
works  on  bacteriology.  

Standards.  For  boiler  use  any  considerable  proportion  of  inorganic  matter^ 
especially  of  calcium  and  magnesium  compounds,  is  detrimental,  while  a 
moderate  quantity  of  organic  matter  is  of  no  consequence.  Scale  is  formed  by 
the  deposition  of  suspended  particles,  the  dehydration  of  soluble  silicic  acid, 
the  decomposition  of  calcium  and  magnesium  bicarbonates,  and  the  crystal- 
lization of  calcium  sulfate.  Soluble  salts  above  a  certain  proportion  are 
liable  to  cause  the  water  in  a  boiler  to  foam  at  temperatures  above  100  ^ . 

Free  sulfuric  acid  above  five  parts  per  hundred  thousand  of  water  causes 
corrosion  of  the  boiler  shell,  and  it  Is  said  tliat  magnesium  chloride  and  sulfate 
are  especially  objectionable  on  tills  score  on  the  assumption  that  the  ordinary 
temperature  and  pressure  of  the  water  in  a  boiler  are  together  sufficient  to  dis- 
sociate these  coiinpounds  with  liberation  of  hydrochloric  and  surf  uric  acids 
(e  g.,  MgCls  +  H^  =a  MgO  +  2HC1),  yet  do  not  suspend  the  action  of  the  free 
acids  on  iron. 

In  pronouncing  on  the  quality  of  a  water  for  boiler  purposes,  the  standards 
of  excellence  will  differ  considerably  according  to  the  locality  in  which  the 
water  is  found.  The  supplies  in  many  regions  through  the  Western  States  are 
almost  exclusively  of  a  quality  that  would  be  condemned  nearer  the  coast,  and 
in  the  table  below,  five  or  ten  grains  may  be  added  to  the  figures  there  given. 
The  ^*  incrusting  solids  "  include  whatever  is  precipitated  by  the  concentration 
of  the  water  (the  evaporation  never  extends  to  dryness)  in  the  boiler,  namely 
suspended  matter,  silica,  carl)onates  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  and  calcium 
sulfate ;  some  would  include  the  magnesia  from  the  sulfate  and  chloride.  All 
of  the  other  inorganic  compounds  are  grouped  as  <' non-incrusting "  or 
'*  foam -causing". 

The  following  conventional  table  is  applicable  to  the  ordinary  waters  of  the 
Eastern  and  Central  States.    The  quantities  are  in  grains  per  U.  S.  gallon. 

Quality.  Incmstlng.    Non -incrusting. 

Good  Below  10  Below  10 

Fair  to  passable  10  to  20  10  to  16 

Poor  20  to  40  15  to  86 

Verypoor 40  to  60  86  to  60 

Unfitforuse  Above  60  Above60 

*  Ohem.  News,  1898—3—207. 
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For  maimfactnriBg  purposes  in  general  the  most  harmfal  imporities  are  free 
acids  (drainage  from  factories)  large  amounts  of  total  solids,  especially  if  hard 
toward  soap,  and  organic  matter.  Special  products,  that  depend  for  their  value 
on  qualities  of  taste,  odor,  color,  clearness,  etc.,  require  water  free  from  what- 
ever would  modify  or  impair  them. 

The  wholesomeness  of  a  drinking  water  is  not  compromised  by  a  moderate 
amount  of  earthy  and  alkali  compounds  nor  organic  matter.  But  aside  from 
the  natural  ayersion  to  the  use  of  water  containing  vegetable  or  animal  refuse 
there  remains  the  fact  that  organic  matter  especially  if  putrescent,  is  an  excel- 
lent medium  for  the  growth  of  pathogens  and  it  is  conceded  tliat  unwhole- 
some water  is  responsible  for  the  origin  and  spread  of  certain  diseases.  Free 
ammonia,  nitrous  and  nitric  acids,  albuminous  bodies  and  chlorine  are  indica- 
tions of  sewage  contamination,  and  their  presence  above  certain  minimum 
amounts,  intelligently  interpreted,  lead  the  chemist  to  condemn  a  water  on  san- 
itary grounds.  The  subject  is  too  extensive  to  be  considered  at  length  in  this 
place;  reference  may  be  had  to  the  recent  works  on  water  analysis. 

No  absolute  standard  can  be  laid  down  to  which  a  drinking  water  must  con- 
form to  be  considered  wholesome,  and  no  single  analysis  is  a  sufficient  warrant 
for  passing  judgment  where  the  sources  of  the  supply  are  subject  to  modification 
periodically  or  irregularly.  There  must  be  considered  the  geological  strata  per- 
meated by  the  feeders,  tiie  size  and  character  of  the  well  or  reservoir,  and  in 
surface  waters,  the  area  of  the  water-shed  and  whether  thickly  or  sparsely 
populated,  the  contiguity  of  drains  and  sewers,  and  any  special  conditions  that 
might  allow  temporary  or  permanent  contamination.  A  well  or  stream  may 
receive  organic  impurities  from  drainage  of  the  soil  in  populated  districts  or  by 
infiltration  of  sewage,  storm  water  carrying  in  surface  filth,  roots  of  trees 
reaching  a  well,  dripping  back  from  pumps,  and  dust  and  leaves  blown  in. 

The  color,  odor  and  reaction,  and  an  examination  of  the  sediment  deposited 
on  standing  may  give  valuable  hints  as  to  the  past  or  present  condition. 

In  general  a  potable  water  may  be  considered  passable  when  the  following 
limits  per  100000  parts  of  water  are  not  exceeded. 

(1)  Besidne  from  evaporation,  50  parts;  but  this  amount  of  inorganic 
solids  is  often  exceeded  in  undoubtedly  wholesome  waters.  The  less  the 
amount  of  organic  matter  of  any  kind  in  the  residue,  the  safer  the  water. 

(2)  Sodium  chloride,  one  part;  the  source  of  the  water  always  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

(8)  Free  ammonia,  .006  part,  and  albumenold  ammonia,  .016  part. 

(4)  Of  potassium  permanganate  consumed,  one  part.  Wanklyn  states  tliat 
a  water  of  first-class  purity  does  not  consume  more  than  .0006  gram  oxygen 
per  liter;  average  drinking  water,  .002  to  .008;  and  dirty  water,  considerably 
more  than  .008. 

(6)  Nitric  acid,  .06  part,  and  nitrous  acid  .0006  part. 

(6)  Iron,  lead,  or  copper,  .2  part. 

In  drawing  a  conclusion  the  above  limits  are  to  be  viewed  in  their  inter- 
relation as  well  as  separately.  Wigner  adopts  a  scale  of  purity,  allowing  one 
unit  for  a  certain  amount  of  each  impurity,  which  he  claims  can  be  applied  to 
«Tery  potable  water. 
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Commercial  fertilizers  may  be  manures,  vegetable  matter  or  its  ashes,  aolmal 
or  fish  refuse,  the  waste  prodacts  of  manufactories,  minerals  in  their  natnral 
state  or  after  chemical  treatment,  or  natorally  occurring  salts.  The  most  yalii- 
able  ingredients  of  a  fertilizer  are  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  add, 
though  other  bodies  are  esteemed  for  certain  conditions  of  soil  and  plant.  In 
the  yalnatlon  of  a  sample  the  state  of  combination  of  these  bodies  is  of  im- 
portance for  the  reason  that  plants  can  more  readily  assimilate  some  combina- 
tions  than  others. 

In  regard  to  analytical  processes  fertilizers  may  be  divided  into  three 
groups:  (i),  organic  material,  containing  more  or  less  inorganic;  (2),  phos- 
phates, natural  or  chemically  altered;  and  (8),  alkali  salts.  The  preliminary 
treatment  and  the  course  of  analysis  differ  to  some  extent. 

The  organic  matter  in  a  fertilizer  is  invariably  destroyed  previous  to  the 
determination  of  the  inorganic  constituents.  If  done  by  ignition  in  air  the 
heat  must  be  kept  under  control  lest  it  become  so  high  as  to  volatilize  some 
alkali  chloride;  many  simply  char  the  sample,  then  lixiviate  the  soluble  alkali 
salts,  bum  the  remainder  to  an  ash,  return  the  solution,  and  evaporate  to 
dryness.  Saturation  of  the  sample  with  sulfuric  acid  before  ignition  facili- 
tates the  combustipn,  and  at  the  same  time  allows  a  higher  heat  since  alkali 
sulfates  are  less  volatile  than  chlorides.  Instead  of  calcination,  the  organic 
matter  may  be  oxidized  by  boiling  with  aqua  regia,  fuming  nitric  acid,  nitric 
acid  with  sodium  chlorate,  or  other  strong  oxidizer. 

While  the  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  in  a  phosphate  or  superphos* 
phate  presents  no  great  difficulties,  yet  it  so  complicates  the  determination  of 
the  bases  that  its  previous  removal  is  always  to  be  advised  unless  the 
operator  has  had  an  extended  experience  in  the  analysis  of  bodies  of  this 
nature. 

Mineral  salts,  such  as  ammonium  sulfate,  are  analyzed  by  the  usual  methods 
for  commercial  salts  in  a  more  or  less  pure  condition,  and  need  no  special 
mention. 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 

In  the  manufacture  of  the  commercial  product  known  as  *  superphosphate ', 
tri-calcic  phosphate,  Ca6(P04)s,  is  treated  with  sulfuric  acid.  The  proportion 
of  acid  to  phosphate  determines  the  composition  of  the  resulting  product, 
thus  — 

Cae(P04)s  +  H2SO4  3.  CafiHs(P04)s  (dicalcic  phosphate)  +  CaSOf. 
Cae(F04)s  +  2HSSO4  =  CaH4(P04)2  Qnionocalcic  phosphate)  -f  2CaS04. 
Ca,(P04)2  +  8HSSO4  a  2H3PO4  (phosphoric  acid)  +  SCaSOf. 

The  product  is  of  value  to  the  agriculturist  in  proportion  as  it  Is  soluble 
in  water.  But  the  monocalcic  phosphate  suffers  by  age  a  peculiar  retrogression 
or  reversion,  gradually  passing  to  a  form  insoluble  in  water  though  soluble  in 
weak  acids.  The  reversion  is  said  to  be  due  principally  to  a  reaction  between 
ihonocalcic  and  tri-calcic  phosphates  ^  CaH4(P04)s  +  Ca8(P04)s = 3Ca«Hs(F04)fl 
(dicalcic  phosphate).  A  gradual  evolution  of  hydrofluoric  add  tn  mineral 
phosphates  containing  fluorine  is  said  also  to  cause  reversion. 
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We  may  therefore  in  a  commercial  soperphoepbate  dlstlngalBh  three  combi- 
natloDs  of  caldam  with  phosphoric  acid,  viz. 

1.  That  solable  in  cold  water;  either  free  phosphoric  acid  or  monocalciom 
phosphate,  also  acid  magnesiam  phosphate.  This  form  is  the  most  yalnable  aa 
a  fertilizer. 

3.  That  iDSolQble  In  water  bat  soluble  in  solutions  of  certain  salts  and  in  weak 
acids;  dlcalciam  phosphate,  also  iron  and  alarainam  phosphates.  It  is  gener* 
ally  considered  of  somewhat  less  value  than  that  of  (1),  but  much  more  so  than 
that  of  (8). 

8.  That  insoloble  in  water  and  weak  acids  but  soluble  in  strong  acids; 
tricalcium  phosphate. 

Total  phosphoric  acid.  The  sample  is  dissolved  in  a  mineral  acid  that  may 
be  hydrochloric,  nitric  or  sulfuric.  When  organic  matter  is  in  the  sample  some 
oxidizer  is  added  to  the  acid  to  destroy  it,  or  it  may  be  burned  by  a  previona 
Ignition  In  the  air  provided  there  is  no  organic  phosphorus  present.  The  solu- 
tion is  dilated  with  water  to  a  definite  volume,  and  an  aliquot  part,  containing 
a  convenient  weight  of  phosphoric  acid,  filtered  for  the  determination. 

A  number  of  methods  have  been  proposed  of  which  some  have  become  obso- 
lete on  account  of  their  complexity,  though  yielding  correct  results.  The  best 
known  are  as  follows : 

1.  Phosphoric  acid  forms  insoluble  compounds  with  lead,  silver,  stannic  tin, 
ferric  iron,  and  mercuric  mercury.  Silver  phosphate  precipitates  only  from  a 
neutral  solution  that  may  be  secured  by  nearly  neutralizing  the  solution  by  an 
alkali  and  stirring  in  silver  carbonate.  Stannic  phosphate  is  formed  when 
metallic  tin  is  oxidized  by  hot  concentrated  nitric  acid  containing  phosphoric 
acid;  Ferric  phosphate  is  carried  down,  associated  with  basic  ferric  acetate, 
wlien  the  solution  of  the  phosphate  is  mixed  with  ferric  chloride  and  precipitated 
hot  by  an  alkali  acetate.  Although  these  methods  afford  a  good  separation  of 
phospboric  acid  from  calcium  they  are  not  much  in  use  for  fertilizer  analysis. 

2.  The  citric  acid  method.  When  an  acid  solution  of  phosphates  of  calcium, 
magnesium,  iron,  aluminum,  etc.,  is  made  alkaline  by  ammonia  there  forms  a 
precipitate  which  is  a  mixture  of  the  phosphates  of  the  various  bases.  But  if 
previous  to  the  addition  of  ammonia  there  be  added  enough  of  a  magnesium 
salt  to  combine  with  all  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  and  enough  citric  or  tartaric 
acid  to  form  citrates  or  tartrates  of  the  other  bases,  then  on  supersaturatlon  by 
ammonia  there  is  precipitated  only  ammonium  magnesium  phosphate. 

The  acid  solution  of  the  phosphate  is  mixed  with  a  sufficiency  of  magnestc 
citrate,  then  with  a  large  excess  of  ammonia,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  several 
hours.  The  precipitate  is  filtered,  washed  with  dilute  ammonia,  and  ignited  to 
the  pyrophosphate  HgiP^i  if  necessary,  the  pyrophosphate  may  be  dissolved 
hi  acid  and  any  residue  of  silica  filtered  and  weighed  and  the  weight  deducted. 

A  volumetric  determination  of  the  precipitate  may  take  the  place  of  Ignition 
and  weighing.  It  is  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  standard  acid  and  titrated  back 
by  standard  alkali. 

The  results  of  the  citrate  method  are  fairly  accurate,  the  gain  due  to  the  co- 
precipltatlon  of  the  phosphates  of  other  bases  of  higher  molecular  weight  than 
magnesium  being  compensated  to  some  degree  by  the  solubility  of  the  precipi- 
tate In  the  citrate  solution.  It  is  said  that  for  each  base  the  magnesium  in  the 
solution  must  bear  a  certain  ratio  to  the  citric  acid.  According  to  Neubauer» 
on  igniting  magnesium  pyrophosphate  there  is  a  loss  by  volatilization  of  phos- 
phoric acid  ranging  from  .6  to  8  per  cent  or  more  of  the  pyrophosphate,  accord- 
Ing  to  its  weighty  and  the  result  should  be  corrected  accordingly. 
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8.  The  Molybdate  method.  Here  the  phosphoric  acid  Is  precipitated  as 
ammonic  phosphomolybdate  from  an  acid  solatloiu  The  free  acid  should 
be  nitric  in  all  cases;  a  hydrochloric  solution  is  eyaporated  to  a  small  bulk 
after  addition  of  concentrated  nitric,  when  the  remaining  chlorine  will  not  be 
in  quantity  great  enongh  to  interfere  with  the  precipitation;  a  sulfuric  solu- 
tion is  nearly  neutralized  by  ammonia,  and  ammonium  nitrate  added. 

On  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  molybdic  acid  in  nitric  acid  and  ammonium 
nitrate  there  forms  a  granular  yellow  precipitate,  slowly  if  allowed  to  stand 
without  agitation,  more  rapidly  if  stirred  and  heated.  After  filtering  and 
washing  with  either  the  diluted  precipitant,  a  weak  solution  of  ammonic  nitrate 
or  sulfate,  or  simply  cold  water,  the  precipitate  may  be  further  treated  in  one 
of  several  ways. 

A.  By  direct  weight.*  A  determination  made  by  drying  and  weighing  the 
yellow  precipitate  is  doubtless  quite  as  accurate  as  by  any  ▼olumetrlc  method 
depending  on  the  invariability  of  the  composition  of  the  precipitate.  To  Insure 
a  definite  composition  close  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  temperature  and 
acidity  of  the  solution  and  reagent,  the  time  of  repose,  agitation  [and  other 
conditions.  The  precipitate  is  filtered  on  a  tared  paper  or  through  a  Gooch 
crucible,  and  the  washing,  or  at  least  the  final  washing,  Is  done  with  water. 
According  to  most  authorities  the  precipitate  approaches  the  composition  of 
48MoQ8.2PsO6.10NHs.  1  IHsO. 

On  heating  the  precipitate  to  400  to  600  ^  i  it  loses  ammonia  and  becomes  a 
molybdenum  phosphate,  containing  4.018  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  of  almost 
a  black  color  and  not  hygroscopic;  overheating  leaves  a  gray  mass  indicating 
the  separation  of  some  molybdic  acid. 

B.  The  Molybdate-magnesia  method.  The  yellow  precipitate  is  dissolved  in 
dilute  ammonia  which  decomposes  it  to  ammonium  phosphate  and  ammonium 
molybdate,  both  freely  soluble.  The  solution  is  nearly  neutralized  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  heated  until  any  co-precipitated  silica  or  alumina  separates.  To 
the  filtrate  is  added  a  solution  of  ammonium  magnesium  chloride  an&  consider- 
able free  ammonia;  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  ammonic  magnesic  phosphate 
falls,  which  is  to  be  washed  with  dilute  ammonia,  ignited,  and  weighed  as  mag- 
nesium pyrophosphate,  MgiPsOr. 

C.  Pemberton*s  method  is  to  obtain  the  phosphate  in  a  nitric  acid  solution, 
neutralize  the  free  acid  by  ammonia,  acidUty  with  strong  nitric  acid,  and  add 
ammonium  nitrate.  The  solution  is  then  heated,  and  an  aqueous  solution  of 
ammonium  molybdate  stirred  in.  The  ammonium  molybdate  immediately 
decomposes  with  the  free  nitric  acid  to  form  ammonium  nitrate  and  collodial 
molybdic  acid  which  remains  In  solution.  The  yellow  precipitate  segregates 
quickly,  and  is  filtered  and  washed  with  water.  The  filter  and  precipitate  are 
tiirown  into  a  beaker  ahd  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  standard  potassium  hydrate  — 
(NH4)6(Mo08)9i(P04)s  +  46KOH  =  (NH4)4HsCFOOs  +  (NH4)tMo04  +  28KsMoOi 
+  22HsO.  The  excess  of  potassium  hydrate  is  then  titrated  back  by  a  standard 
acid  and  phenol -phthalein. 

D.  The  yellow  precipitate,  formed  under  fixed  conditions,  may  be  dissolved 
in  dilute  ammonia,  acidified  by  sulfuric  add,  the  molybdic  acid  reduced  by  zinc 
to  a  lower  oxide,  and  the  latter  determined  by  titration  with  standard  perman- 
ganate back  to  the  trioxlde  (page  840;. 

B.  Jabert  determines  the  anmnonia  of  the  yellow  precipitate  by  decomposing 
the  precipitate  by  potassium  hydrate  solution  and  distilling  the  ammonia  into 
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Standard  salfarlc  acid.  The  excess  of  snUuric  acid  is  found  by  titration  with 
standard  alkali.  The  relation  of  ammonia  to  phosphoric  acid  in  the  precipi- 
tate is  chiimed  to  be  more  constant  tlian  the  relation  of  phosphoric  to  molybdic 
acid  or  to  the  entire  precipitate. 

4.  The  Uraniam  method.  Leconte  first  proposed  that  the  reaction  between 
xiranlam  and  phosphoric  acid  be  ntilized  as  a  method  for  the  latter  body. 
When  a  salt  of  araninm  and  phosphoric  acid  are  mixed  there  is  precipitated 
hydrogen  uranyl  phosphate,  a  yellow  compound  insolable  in  water  and  dilute 
adds;  if  an  ammonium  salt  be  present  in  the  solution  the  precipitate  is  ammo- 
niam  uranyl  phosphate.  The  relation  of  uraniam  to  phosphoric  acid  is  the 
same  in  both — UrsOsPaOs  +  aq,  and  UrsC%.2NH40.P80s  +  aq. 

As  Gravimetric.  The  method  due  to  Sutton  is  available  only  when  there  is  no 
Iron  or  aluminum  in  the  phosphate  solution.  The  solution  is  prepared  so  as 
to  contain  only  acetic  as  a  free  add,  and  precipitated  at  a  boiling  heat  by 
uranium  acetate.  The  precipitate,  at  first  slimy,  becomes  crystalline  on  wash- 
ing by  decantation  with  hot  water.  On  drying  and  Ignition  it  passes  to  uranium 
phosphate  nrF04.  This  process  has  been  superseded  by  the  Tolumetric  one 
following. 

B.  Volumetric.  The  titration  of  the  phosphoric  solution  is  done  by  a  stand- 
ard solution  of  uranic  nitrate.  The  end -point  is  observed  by  spotting  a  drop 
of  the  titrate  with  a  drop  of  a  freshly  prepared  solution  of  potassium  ferricy- 
anide,  uranium  ferricyanide  appearing  as  a  chocolate  brown  coloration.  The 
end-point  is  not  manifested  as  sharply  as  could  be  desired.* 

As  applied  to  a  superphosphate  the  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  first  pre* 
cipitated  by  magnesic  solution,  citric  acid,  and  ammonia,  thus  separating  iron 
and  other  bases  that  might  interfere  in  the  titration.  The  washed  precipi- 
tate is  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  nearly  neutralized  by  ammonia,  and  enough 
ammonium  acetate  added  that  all  the  free  acid  may  be  acetic.  The  solution 
is  then  heated  to  boiling  and  titrated  by  uranium  nitrate  that  has  been  set 
against  sodium  or  ammonium  phosphate  or  ammonic  magnesic  phosphate. 

The  process  is  rapid,  and  fairly  accurate  when  certain  precautions  have  been 
observed,  among  which  is  that  the  standardization  and  the  titration  be  done  on 
the  same  material  and  under  like  conditions. 

Soluble  pho8phorio  add.  For  the  determination  of  the  soluble  phosphates  of 
a  superphosphate  a  large  weight  of  the  sample  is  treated  with  cold  water. 
Some  direct  to  lixiviate  several  times  with  small  quantities  of  water,  others 
(believing  that  iron  and  aluminum  phosphates  are  soluble  in  a  concentrated 
solution  of  monocalcium  phosphate)  treat  with  a  large  volume  at  once.  The 
mixture  is  filtered  through  a  dry  paper  and  the  residue  washed  with  water  until 
the  filtrate  and  washings  reach  a  certain  volume;  from  this  an  aliquot  part  is 
withdrawn  for  the  determination  which  may  be  made  according  to  any  of  the 
methods  outlined  for  total  phosphoric  acid. 

If  there  be  no  other  free  acid  In  the  sample  the  amount  of  free  phosphoric 
acid  may  be  determined  volumetrically.  Kalman  and  Messels  t  state  that  if  a 
solution  of  acid  calcium  phosphate  be  titrated  by  caustic  alkali  and  phenol- 
phthalein,  too  high  results  will  be  obtained  on  the  assumption  that  one  mole- 
cule of  alkali  saturates  one-half  molecule  of  phosphoric  acid;  but  if  now  the 
liquid  be  filtered  and  the  filtrate  titrated  back  by  standard  hydrochloric  acid 
and  methyl  orange,  the  result  of  this  titration  will  be  as  much  too  low  as  the 
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former  was  too  high*  and  the  arlUiinetlcal  mean  of  the  two  will  be  the  correct 
acidimetrlc  value. 

Another  method  Is  that  of  titrating  the  solution  directly  by  standard  potas- 
sium hydrate  and  methyl  orange;  when  the  red  color  disappears  there  re- 
mains monocalcium  phosphate.  If  now  there  be  added  to  the  titrate  some 
calcium  chloride,  the  reaction  CaH4(F04)s  +  2aaCls  =  Ca«(FOOs  +  4HC1,  or 
2KH2P04  +  8CaCls  =  Ca«(P04)2  +  2KCl  +  4HCl  ensues,  and  the  titration  is 
continued  with  phenol-phthalein.  With  methyl  orange  as  Indicator  one  mole- 
cule of  potassium  hydrate  neutralizes  one  molecule  of  phosphoric  acid  forming 
KH8PO49  while  with  phenolphthalein  the  ratio  is  as  one  to  one -half . 

Beverted  phosphoric  add.  The  determination  of  this  form  of  phosphate  is 
essentially  conventional  and  should  be  carried  on  under  conditions  sanctioned 
by  the  majority  of  chemists  engaged  in  this  line  of  work.*  The  problem,  as 
yet  not  solved  with  entire  satisfaction,  is  to  find  some  liquid  that  will  extract 
the  reverted  phosphate  without  attacking  the  insoluble  phosphoric  compounds. 
Among  the  reagents  that  have  been  proposed  are  very  dilute  solutions  of  or- 
ganic acids,  ammonium  oxalate,  ammonium  sulfate,  etc.,  but  ammonium  citrate 
has  been  generally  adopted*  The  solution  advised  by  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists  is  strictly  neutral  and  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  1.09  at  20  ^  Cent.  Into  100  cubic  centimeters  of  the  citrate  solution,^ 
heated  to  65  ^ ,  is  dropped  the  filter  containing  the  residue  from  the  water  ex- 
traction; the  flask  is  stoppered  and  vigorously  shaken,  then  heated  on  the 
water  bath  to  65®  for  one -half  hour.  The  solution  is  filtered  and  washed  with 
water  at  65  o. 

The  citrate  solution  may  be  treated  in  different  ways:  (1),  the  phosphoric 
acid  may  be  determined  in  an  aliquot  part;  (2),  a  portion  united  with  a  corre- 
sponding part  of  the  water  solution  and  the  phosphoric  acid  determined  in  the 
mixture;  or  (8),  it  may  be  rejected,  and  the  difference  between  the  total  acid 
of  the  sample  and  that  of  the  water-soluble  plus  insbluble  acid  called  the 
reverted  acid .  The  reason  for  the  last  named  course  is  the  belief  that  the  large 
amount  of  organic  matter  such  as  citric  acid  would  hinder  complete  precipita- 
tion by  the  usual  reagents;  it  has  been  found,  however,  that  as  regards  the 
molybdate  process,  citric  acid  in  moderate  quantity  is  without  practical  effect — 
probably  different  kinds  of  organic  matter  have  an  unequal  power  as  regards 
holding  up  phosphoric  acid. 

Boss  proposes  to  destroy  the -citric  acid  and  other  organic  matter  by  evapo- 
rating the  solution  with  concentrated  sulfuric  acid  and  mercuric  oxide,  dilnting^ 
and  neutralizing  by  ammonia,  acidifying  by  nitric  acid,  and  precipitating^  hj 
molybdate  solution. 

Insoluble  phosphate.  The  residue  from  the  citrate  extraction  is  ignited  to 
burn  organic  matter,  then  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  at  once  dissolved 
in  aqua  regia,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  determined  in  an  aliquot  part  by  one  of 
the  usual  methods. 

POTASH. 

The  only  precipitant  for  potassium  in  common  use  is  chloroplatinic  acid.  In 
favor  of  this  reagent  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  almost  specific  for  potassium*  no 
other  common  metal  except  ammonium  forming  a  precipitate  Insoluble  In  water 
or  alcohol;  the  high  combining  weight  of  platinum  reduces  the  effect  of 
mechanical  errors;  the  precipitate  is  fairly  insoluble  in  dUute  alcohol,  and 
easy  to  filter  and  wash.    Against  it  is  the  coarsely  crystalline  character  of  the 
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potMsinm  platinchlorlde,  rendering  it  liable  to  occlude  other  componnds,  and 
its  decomposition  on' ignition. 

In  the  nanal  nn  of  fertilizers  there  are  fonnd  more  or  less  calcinm,  iron, 
alnminnm,  magnesinm^  and  other  bases^  and  salfnric  and  phosphoric  acids.  It 
baa  been  considered  the  better  plan  to  remove  these  from  the  solution  before 
precipitating  the  potassium,  though  by  the  adoption  of  certain  precantionary 
measures  their  disturbing  influence  may  be  brought  to  a  negligible  minimum. 

Usually  the  sample  is  extracted  by  water  only,  as  it  is  considered  that  all  the 
agriculturally  valuable  potassium  will  be  withdrawn  thereby.  The  removal  of 
the  bases  and  acids  and  destruction  of  organic  matter  may  be  done  in  the 
entire  solution  or  in  the  aliquot  part  withdrawn  for  the  determination.  The 
reagents  for  precipitation  of  the  bases  and  acids  may  be  barium  chloride  with 
barium  hydrate  followed  by  ammonium  carbonate  and  oxalate;  barium  chloride 
followed  by  ammonium  carbonate;  ammonium  oxalate  and  ammonia;  barium 
oxalate  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  little  hydrogen  peroxide  (to  peroxidize 
ferrous  salts)  followed  by  ammonia,  etc. 

The  filtrate  after  one  of  these  separations  Is  evaporated  to  dryness,  best  after 
addition  of  a  little  sulfuric  acid  to  convert  the  potassium  salt  to  the  sulfate  not 
volatile  at  redness.  Should  the  filtrate  contain  soluble  organic  matter  or  am- 
monium salts,  it  is  generally  ignited  in  the  air.  The  residue  is  taken  up  with 
water,  filtered,  addlfled  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  ready  for  precipitation. 

A  moderate  excess  of  chloroplatinic  add  is  added,  and  the  liquid  evaporated 
to  a  thick  syrup.  This  is  taken  up  by  80  per  cent  alcohol,  and  filtered  on  a  tared 
paper  or  a  Gooch  crucible.  The  washing  is  done  first  by  alcohol,  then  a  solu- 
tion of  ammonium'  chloride  saturated  with  potassium  platinchlorlde  (for  the 
purpose  of  decomposing  adhering  impurities  to  soluble  compounds),  finally  by 
alcohol.  The  filter  and  precipitate  are  dried  at  100  ^  to  110  ^  and  weighed. 
After  weighing,  the  filter  is  replaced  in  the  funnel  and  washed  with  hot  water; 
any  insoluble  impurities  remain  and  may  be  weighed  and  deducted. 

Other  methods  of  treating  the  precipitate  are  to  dissolve  it  in  hot  water, 
filter,  evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  small  tared  platinum  dish  and  weigh;  to  decom- 
pose It  by  ignition  to  potassium  chloride  and  platinum,  lixiviate  the  former  and 
weigh  the  latter;  etc 

According  to  Moore  the  precipitation  may  take  place  in  presence  of  iron, 
aluminum  and  other  chlorides,  purifying  the  precipitate  by  washing  succes- 
sively with  hydrochloric  acid  in  alcohol,  ammonium  chloride  solution,  and  86 
per  cent  alcohol. 

Perchloric  acid  forms  with  potassium  a  finely-crystalline  powder  of  potassium 
perchlorate,  KCIO4.  Although  a  specific  precipitant  for  potassium,  its  use  is 
somewhat  limited  by  the  necessity  of  the  absence  of  sulfates.  The  acid  solution 
of  potassium  chloride  is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  mixed  with  a  moderate 
excess  of  perchloric  acid  solution,  more  in  presence  of  phosphates,  and  evapo- 
rated to  a  syrupy  consistence.  The  syrup  is  diluted  with  alcohol,  filtered  on 
asbestos,  washed  by  decantatlon,  dried  at  180  ^  and  weighed.* 

Phosphomolybdicacid  has  been  proposed  as  a  precipitant,  the  potassium  phos- 
phomolybdate  being  much  less  soluble  than  the  corresponding  compounds  of 
other  bases  with  the  exception  of  ammonium;  it  contains  about  five  per  cent  of 
its  weight  of  potassium.  The  reagent  is  prepared  by  decomposing  ammonium 
phosphomolybdate  by  aqua  regia  which  breaks  up  the  ammonium  to  nitrogen 
and  water.    The  potassium  is  obtained  as  nitrate  in  a  concentrated  slightly  acid 
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solution  and  the  reagent  added.  The  miztare  Is  evaporated  to  dryness  at  not 
over  50  ^  and  taken  np  by  a  llqnld  componnded  of  a  dUnte  solntion  of  the  pre- 
cipitant pins  sodlnm  nitrate  and  saturated  with  potassium  phosphomolybdate. 
The  liquid  is  filtered  on  two  balanced  papers,  washed  with  the  same  liquid  as 
was  used  for  solution  of  the  residue,  and  the  papers  dried  and  weighed.  The 
object  of  the  double  filter  is  to  neutralize  the  gain  due  to  the  solids  in  the 
adhering  washing  fluid. 

KITROOBN. 

The  nitrogen  of  a  fertilizer  may  be  ia  one  or  more  of  several  oombinations : 
(1),  as  ammonia  or  a  salt  of  ammonium;  (2),  as  nitrate,  rarely  as  nitrite;  (8), 
asaproteld;  (4),  as  other  organic  compounds.  The  nitrogenous  fertilizers 
are  dried  blood,  flesh,  flsh  or  animal  refuse,  guano,  oil-cake,  barnyard  mannze, 
and  commercial  nitrates  or  salts  of  ammonium.  * 

The  determination  of  nitrogen  by  the  absolute,  soda -lime,  and  'Kjeldahl 
methods  and  modiflcations  follows  the  usual  routine,  with  a  few  changes  to 
suit  the  material  in  hand.  Of  the  three  the  Kjeldahl  is  most  in  use,  the  abso- 
lute method  but  seldom. 

The  nitrogen  of  an  ammonium  salt  is  determined  by  suspending  the  sample 
In  a  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  hydrate  and  distilling  the 
ammonia  into  standard  sulfuric  acid;  the  excess  of  acid  is  titrated  back  by 
standard  alkali.  Should  the  sample  contain  also  nitrogenous  organic  matter, 
for  the  sodium  hydrate  is  substituted  magnesia  which  has  less  tendency  to  de- 
compose the  organic  matter  with  formation  of  ammonia.  Ammonium  magne- 
sium phosphate  is  not  completely  decomposed  by  distillation  with  magnesia 
unless  it  has.previously  been  dissolved  in  sulfuric  acid. 

Nitric  acid.  The  combined  nitric  add  in  a  fertilizer  may  be  determined  In 
several  ways. 

(1).  Reduction  of  the  nitrate  to  nitrogen  and  measuring  its  volume. 

(2).  Reduction  of  the  nitrate  to.  nitric  oxide  by  a  reducing  agent  (e.  g.^  ferrous 
chloride),  and  determining  either  the  iron  oxidized,  the  volume  of  nitric  oxide, 
or  the  reducing  power  of  the  nitric  oxide. 

(S).  Conversion  of  the  nitrate  to  ammonia  and  its  determination.  The  re- 
duction may  be  effected  by  ignition  with  soda-lime,  boiling  with  concentrated 
sulfuric  acid,  by  nascent  hydrogen,  or  electrolytically. 

(4).  Measuring  directly  or  indirectly  the  oxidizing  power  of  the  nitric  acid. 
There  are  included  various  colorimetric  methods  depending  on  the  formation 
or  destruction  of  a  color  of  some  reagent  held  in  aqueous  solution. 

The  determination  by  conversion  into  nitrogen  by  Ignition  with  cupric  oxide, 
conversion  to  ammonia  by  sulfaric  acid  or  soda-lime,  and  by  colorimetric 
methods  have  been  described  elsewhere  (pp.  S07  and  877). 

A.  Reduction  to  nitric  oxide.  In  all  determinations  by  methods  on  this  prin- 
ciple, air  must  be  rigorously  excluded  since  nitric  oxide  readily  combines  with 
oxygen.  The  operation  may  be  conducted  in  vacuo,  or  under  hydrogen  or 
carbon  dioxide  with  special  precautions  to  insure  the  freedom  of  the  gas  from 
traces  of  air. 

In  the  method  of  Pelouze  the  nitrate  is  boiled  in  a  glass  retort  with  a  known 
volume  of  a  standard  solntion  of  ferrous  chloride  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
under  a  current  of  hydrogen.  The  liquid  is  cooled  while  the  gas  still  pasaes, 
and  the  iron  remaining  as  ferrous  chloride  is  titrated  by  standard  potassiam 
bichromate;  or  the  ferric  chloride  formed  may  be  titrated  by  a  standard  redac- 
lag  solution.  The  weight  of  nitric  acid  Is  calculated  from  the  equation 
2 IINO3  +  6FeCls  -f-  6HC1  =  NjOj  +  SPCjClfl  +  4HjO. 
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Schnltze-Tleman.  A  small  flask  A,  Fig.  175,  contains  the  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  the  nitrate  and  is  closed  by  a  two-hole  stopper. 
From  the  stopper  pass  two  long  glass  tubes  bent 
downward^  one,  B,  dipping  into  a  beaker  filled  with  a 
solotion  of  ferric  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
other,  C,  bent  upward  at  the  orifice  to  enter  the  month 
of  a  gas-measnring  tnbe  D  filled  with  a  solution  of 
sodium  hydrate  and  standing  In  a  trough  B  of  the 
same  liquid.  There  are  short  rubber  joints  in  the 
tabes  B  and  C  that  may  be  closed  by  a  pinch-cock  or 
compression  by  the  fingers. 

The  nitrate  solution  is  boiled  until  all  air  is  ez- 
peUed  from  the  flask  and  tubes;  C  is  then  closed  and 
the  ferrous  chloride  solution  in  F  drawn  in  by  mo-  ^S*  175. 

mentarily  stopping  the  boiling.  B  Is  closed  and  C  opened,  and  the  nitric  oxide 
allowed  to  pass  into  D,  the  last  traces  being  carried  over  in  the  steam.  Any 
carbon  dioxide  or  hydrochloric  acid  accompanying  the  nitric  acid  is  absorbed 
by  the  sodium  hydrate. 

The  measuring  tube  is  transferred  to  a  trough  of  water,  the  volume  of  nitric 
oxide  read,  and  the  weight  of  nitric  acid  calculated. 

Various  modlflcations  of  the  above  fairly  accurate  but  rather  dlfllcult  process 
bave  been  published. 

Schloessing.*  The  concentrated  solution  of  the  nitrate  is  mixed  with  a  cold 
solution  of  ferrous  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  flask  through  which  is 
conducted  a  current  of  pure  carbon  dioxide.  The  nitric  oxide  evolved  on 
boiling,  with  perhaps  some  hydrochloric  acid,  is  passed  into  a  gas-tube  con- 
taining potassium  hydrate  solution,  the  hydrochloric  and  carbonic  acids  being 
retained  by  the  alkali.  The  residual  nitric  oxide  is  then  mixed  with  a  slight 
excess  of  oxygen,  forming  nitric  acid;  this  is  absorbed  in  water  and  titrated 
by  standard  alkali. 

Morse  and  Linn  measure  the  reducing  power  of  nitric  oxide.  The  nitrate  is 
decomposed  by  acid  ferrous  chloride  In  a  flask  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide. 
The  nitric  oxide  is  caught  in  a  strong  solution  of  standard  potassium  per- 
manganate which  reoxidlzes  the  gas  to  nitric  acid  and  retains  it  —  SKsMn^Og  -f 
SS2O2  =B  BJSfis  +  8K2O  +  6MnO.  A  known  volume  of  the  permanganate  solu- 
tion receives  the  gas^  and  after  the  operation  is  concluded  there  is  added  of 
standard  oxalic  acid  solution  a  volume  which  would  reduce  all  of  the  original 
permanganate,  and  the  excess  of  oxalic  acid  titrated  by  standard  permanganate. 

B.  In  the  process  of  Oooch  and  Gruener  the  nitrate  is  decomposed  by  bydro* 
chloric  acid  in  presence  of  manganous  chloride;  the  chlorine  evolved  is  passed 
into  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide  liberating  an  equivalent  of  iodine  which  is 
then  titrated  by  standard  sodium  thiosulfate  and  starch. 

C.  Gattner's  method.  If  a  nitrate  be  heated  with  phosphorus  acid,  sulfuric 
add  and  ammonium  chloride,  the  nitric  acid  is  reduced  to  nitrogen  — 

2KNQ8  +  PjOj  +  2NH4CI  =»  2N,  +  PjOj  +  2KC1  +  4HjO. 

The  decomposition  is  effected  in  a  flask  connected  to  a  washing  flask  con- 
taining sodium  hydrate  solution,  this  to  a  cylinder  fitted  up  like  a  wash -bottle 
and  completely  filled  with  water.  The  exit-tube  of  the  cylinder  enters  an 
empty  measuring  jar.  The  sample  of  nitrate  with  the  phosphorus  acid  and 
ammonium  chloride  is  placed  in  the  evolution  flask,  dilute  sulfuric  acid  run  in, 
and  the  mixture  warmed.    The  nitrogen,  with  some  hydrochloric  acid  vapor^ 
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IMM868  through  the  alkali  which  absorbs  the  acid,  into  the  cylinder  forcing  ont 
an  equal  volnme  of  water  into  the  measoring  jar.  Finally  the  volnme  of  water 
in  the  jar  is  read ;  this  may  be  assumed  to  eqnal  the  volnme  of  the  nitrogenj 
bnt  to  correct  for  solnbillty,  etc.,  &  previons  experiment  on  pnre  potassium 
nitrate  is  made  the  basis  of  the  calculation.  The  temperature  of  the  water  at 
the  close  of  the  operation  must  be  brought  to  that  at  the  beginning. 

D.  Ulsch.  The  sample  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  time  in  contact  with  reduced 
iron  (iron  in  fine  powder)  and  dilute  sulfuric  acid.  The  nascent  hydrogen  con- 
Terts  the  nitric  acid  to  ammonia  —  N^Os  +  16H  =»  2KH3  +  SH^O.  Then  an  ex- 
cess of  magnesia  is  stirred  in,  and  the  freed  ammonia  distilled  into  dilute 
sulfuric  acid.  The  process  is  modified  by  Schmidt  who  proposes  a  mixture  of 
powdered  iron  and  zlac  and  acetic  acid  instead  of  iron  and  sulfuric  acid,  and 
by  Krueger  who  substitutes  tin  in  spongy  form,  and  a  solution  of  stannous 
chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  Halle  Station  advocates  a  mixture  of  zinc 
dust  and  iron  filings  and  solution  of  sodium  hydrate. 

E.  Monnier.  The  solution  of  the  nitrate  is  mixed  with  tartaric  acid  and 
brought  in  contact  with  a  certain  quantity  of  sodium-amalgam  in  a  special 
apparatus.  ^  The  hydrogen  evolved  by  the  oxidation  of  the  sodium  in  the  amal- 
gam is  passed  into  a  gas -measuring  tube  and  measured.  A  determination  of 
the  hydrogen  evolved  by  the  same  amount  of  sodium  amalgam  with  tartaric 
acid  is  made;  the  difference  between  the  two  readings  is  the  volume  of  hydro- 
gen that  is  combined  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  nitrate  to  form  ammonia,  this 
xmitlDg  with  tartaric  acid  to  form  ammonium  tartrate  — 


For  the  separation  of  nitric  and  ammoniacal  nitrogen  from  organic  nitrogen, 
the  nitric  acid  Is  determined  by  one  of  the  common  methods;  then  another 
portion  of  the  material  is  percolated  by  a  weak  solution  of  tannin  which  com- 
bines to  insoluble  compounds  with  all  the  soluble  organic  nitrogenous  matter, 
while  the  nitrates  and  ammonia  compounds  are  dissolved.  The  nitrogen  is 
determined  in  the  filtrate  and  residue. 


HygroBcopic  water*  is  determined  as  usual  by  drying  at  100 ^  to  110 o.  In 
the  absence  of  combined  water,  the  loss  on  igniting  the  sample  to  redness  in 
the  air  is  organic  matter  and  carbon  dioxide,  and  on  deducting  the  latter, 
found  by  another  experiment,  the  difference  may  be  put  down  as  organia  maUer. 

Carbon  dioxide.  Most  mineral  phosphates  carry  calcium  carbonate  in  varying 
quantities.  The  carbon  dioxide  is  best  determined  by  boiling  the  sample  with 
dilute  sulfuric  acid;  passing  the  gas  into  potash  bulbs  Cpreceded  by  a  drying 
tube),  and  noting  the  Increase  in  weight. 

Silica.  The  usual  method  for  the  determination  of  this  compound  most  be 
modified  where  fluorine  is  a  constituent,  since,  on  dissolving  the  sample  in 
hydrochloric  acid  anA  evaporating,  part  of  the  silica  will  combine  with  the 
fluorine  and  volatilize  as  hydrofluosillclc  acid.  The  phosphate  is  fused  with 
sodium  carbonate  and  the  melt  extracted  with  water;  sodium  silicate,  fluoride, 
aluminate  and  carbonate  enter  the  solution.  After  flltering  from  calciiim  car- 
bonate, the  filtrate  is  heated  with  ammonium  carbonate,  when  most  of  the 
silica  and  alnmlnic  hydrate  precipitate.    The  remainder  <^  the  silioa  maj  be 
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thrown  down  by  a  solution  of  zinc  oxide  4n  ammonia.    The  separation  of  the 
silica  from  the  alumina  and  alnc  oxide  presents  no  difficulties. 

Fluorine,  Here  the  problem  is  the  separation  of  fluorine  from  silica, 
alumina,  and  calcium  phosphate.  The  sample  is  fused  with  sodium 
carbonate  and  silica  and  the  fusion  extracted  with  water.  The  silica  is 
precipitated  by  ammonium  carbonate  and  the  liquid  filtered.  In  the  filtrate 
the  fluorine,  phosphoric  acid,  and  carbonic  acid  are  precipitated  as  calcium 
compounds  by  addition  of  calcium  chloride. 

After  flltration  the  precipitate  is  dried  and  evaporated  with  dilute  acetic  acid 
which  converts  the  calcium  carbonate  into  soluble  calcium  acetate;  the  cal- 
cium fluoride  and  phosphate  are  not  affected.  After  llxiviation  there  remains 
a  mixture  of  calcium  fluoride  and  calcium  phosphate,  which  is  ignited  and 
weighed.  The  precipitate  is  then  dissolved  in  acid  and  the  phosphoric  acid 
determined  gravimetrically.  From  the  phosphoric  acid  is  calculated  the  cor- 
responding calcium  phosphate,  and  this  subtracted  from  the  total  weight  leaves 
that  of  the  calcium  fluoride.  From  the  calcium  fluoride  is  calculated  the 
weight  of  the  fluorine.* 

OalciuM,  owing  to  the  association  of  phosphoric  acid,  cannot  be  precipitated 
M8  oxalate  from  the  acid  solution  by  ammonium  oxalate  and  ammonia.  But  if 
the  solution  be  allowed  to  remain  faintly  acid  the  precipitate  will  be  nearly 
pure  calcium  oxalate,  while  the  loss  by  incomplete  insolubility  will  not  be 
serious. 

The  precipitation  of  calcium  by  sulfuric  acid  and  alcohol  gives  good  results, 
and  the  flltrate  may  be  used  for  the  determination  of  iron  and  aluminum. 

Iran  tMd  aluminum.  In  a  direct  precipitation  by  ammonia  or  ammonium 
acetate,  the  precipitate  of  iron  and  aluminum  phosphates  contains  calcium 
phosphate,  which,  however,  can  be  held  up  in  great  measure  by  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  ammonium  chloride.  It  is  well  after  flltering,  to  dissolve  the  pre- 
cipitate in  acid  and  repeat  the  precii>itation;  or  to  previously  remove  the 
calcium  by  sulfuric  acid  and  alcohol. 

On  washing  the  phosphates  of  iron  and  aluminum  there  is  lost  some  of  the 
combined  phosphoric  acid,  and  hence  if  the  precipitate  is  weighed  as  the  normal 
phosphates  the  calculated  results  for  the  metals  will  be  too  low.  The  only  safe 
procedure  is  to  dissolve  the  weighed  precipitate  and  determine  the  phosphoric 
acid  and  call  the  difference  Iron  and  aluminum  oxides.f 

Krug  and  McElroy  obtain  a  nitric  acid  solution  of  the  metals  and  remove 
the  phosphoric  acid  by  precipitation  as  ammonium  phosphomolybdate.  The 
filtrate  is  treated  by  ammonia  in  the  cold,  the  ammonlc  molybdate  remaining 
in  solution  while  ferric  and  alumlnic  hydrates  precipitate.  A  repetition  of  the 
process  is  advised  in  presence  of  much  calcium. 

Sodium,  In  the  determination  of  potassium  the  flltrate  from  the  potassium 
platinchlorlde  contains  the  sodium  as  chloride  with  the  excess  of  chloroplatlnlc 
acid.  The  filtrate  and  washings  are  evaporated  in  a  wide  -mouth  Erlenmeybr  to 
dryness.  By  adapting  a  corli  carrying  two  bent  tubes  a  current  of  moist 
hydrogen  is  passed  over  the  residue  which  is  kept  at  100  o .  When  the  residue 
has  become  black  from  the  reduction  of  the  sodium  platinchlorlde  and  chloro- 
platinic  acid  to  metallic  platinum,  a  little  water  is  added,  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and  hydrogen  again  transmitted.  The  moistening  and  evaporation  are 
repeated  until  the  reduction  is  complete,  proved  by  the  aqueous  solution  no 
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longer  ahowlng  a  yellow  tint.  The  sodlnm  chloride  is  lixiviated  from  the 
residue  by  water,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  weighed. 

SuJfoeyanic  add  islonnd  in  sodie  samples  of  superphosphate.    This  com- 
pound is  desnlfurized  by  potassium  permanganate  as  in  the  equation — 

5HCNS  +  ZK^Unfis  +  7H|804  =  6HCN  +6KHSO4  +  SMnSO^  +  iRfi. 

but  secondary  reactions  may  intervene  In  the  titration  by  standard  perman- 
ganatej  hence  a  parallel  titration  is  always  made  on  a  potassium  snlfocyanide 
solution  of  ascertained  strength  and  the  results  of  the  assay  calculated  on  that 
basis. 
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THE  ALCOHOLS. 

Alcohol  is  the  generic  term  for  a  namber  of  organic  bodies  derived  from  hy- 
drocarbons by  the  sabstltntlon  of  hydrozyl  for  hydrogen,  and  when  acted  on  by 
an  acid  split  np  to  form  an  ether  and  water;  thns — 

3CH3OH  (methyl  alcohol)  «■  CH,.0.CH8  (methyl  ether)  +HOH. 

Methyl  dleohol  Is  a  colorless  volatile  liquid  of  a  specific  gravity  of  .8.02  and 
boiling  point  about  56  ^  Oent.  It  forms  a  definite  compound  with  calcium 
chloride  and  reacts  with  oxalic  acid  to  form  methyl  oxalate,  these  properties 
availed  for  the  purification  of  the  commercial  article.  Wood  spirit  is  a  complex 
liquid  containing  methyl  alcohol,  acetone,  aldehyd,  methyl  acetate,  dimethyl  and 
allyl  alcohols,  etc.  The  best  commercial  grade  contains  about  95  per  cent  of 
methyl  alcohol,  commoner  articles  from  75  to  90  per  cent,  and  the  crude  from 
40  to  60. 

Bthyl  aJcohol  or  shortly  alcohol,  may  be  considered  as  the  hydrate  of  ethyl^ 
CsHg.OH;  it  is  a  colorless  mobile  liquid  boiling  at  78.4o,andof  a  specific 
gravity  of  .7895  at  15.5/15.5 o  Cent.  Crude  alcohol  (*  feints')  is  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  water,  and  contains  also  from  traces  up  to  one  per  oent  oil  more  ol 
aldehyd,  acetic  acid,  oily  and  resinous  bodies,  etc. 

Jmyl  alcohol  C^Hu.OH,  is  a  colorless  liquid  boiling  at  182  o ,  and  of  a  specific 
gravity  of  .8184.  It  is  the  main  constituent  of  the  complex  liquid  known  aa 
fusel  (f ousel)  oil,  a  deleterious  concomitant  of  newly  made  liquors.* 

The  methods  of  determination  given  below  apply  to  the  commercial  ethyl 
alcohols  and  also  to  the  distillates  from  alcoholic  beverages,  practically  mix- 
tures of  alcohol  and  water. 

Physical  methods. 

1.  By  density.  The  percentage  of  alcohol  can  be  found  with  reasonable 
accuracy  from  the  specific  gravity  in  a  pure  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  and 
also,  though  with  a  proportionately  greater  error,  In  mixtures  containing  mod- 
erate amounts  of  other  constituents.  Since  there  is  a  considerable  contraction 
in  volume  when  alcohol  and  water  are  mixed  (100  volumes  of  absolute  alcohol 
plus  60  volumes  of  water  making  only  154  volumes),  the  proportion  of  alcohol 
does  not  vary  Inversely  with  the  gravity ;  so  that  the  percentage  of  alcohol 
corresponding  to  any  given  gpravlty  must  be  found  from  tables  based  on  direct 
experiments. 

Any  of  the  usual  methods  of  observing  the  specific  gravity  may  be  employed  ^ 
the  simplest  Is  by  the  alcoholometer,  a  hydrometer  graduated  to  show  per- 
centages of  absolute  alcohol  V/V^at  60/60  ^  Fahr.  Since  the  other  constit- 
uents of  commercial  alcohol  are  In  comparatively  small  amounts,  a  gravity  test 
Is  sufficiently  exact  for  a  commercial  assay,  but  in  fermented  beverages  the  ex- 
tractive matter,  sugar,  etc.,  preclude  Its  employment  without  previous  distil- 
lation. 

The  distillation  is  made  from  a  glass  or  metal  retort  or  dlstillatlon-fiask 
provided  with  a  well-cooled  worm.  For  the  stronger  wines  and  distilled 
liquors  the  receiver  is  connected  to  the  condenser  air-tight  and  is  provided 
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With  a  water-aeal;  these  preoantioiis  against  evaporation  of  alcohol  from  the 
distillate  are  unnecessary  in  distilling  the  lighter  wines  and  beers,  where  the 
receiver  need  only  be  loosely  closed  by  a  cork  or  the  body  of  the  condenser. 
Bat  invariably  the  connection  of  the  still  to  the  condenser  most  be  steam-tight^ 
and  the  worm  ample  in  sorfaoe  to  insure  complete  condensation. 

Beer  and  the  lighter  wines  are  distilled  without  other  preparation  than  to 
neutralize  any  free  acid  by  potash  or  calcium  cai;bonate.  Stronger  wines  are 
diluted  with  one  or  two,  and  distilled  liquors  with  Are  to  ten  volumes  of  water. 
The  distillation  need  never  be  carried  to  dryness,  for  if  the  alcoholic  strength 
of  the  original  is  low  or  made  so  by  dilution,  practically  all  the  alcohol  will  pass 
over  into  the  first  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  distillate.  A  graduated  cylindrical 
receiver  is  convenient  for  observing  approximately  the  ratio  of  the  distillate  to 
the  original  volume. 

The  quantity  of  liquid  to  be  distilled  and  the  capacity  of  the  i^paratos  de- 
pends on  the  method  of  taking  the  gravity  of  the  distillate;  usually  from  100  to 
^00  Cc.  will  BUfllce. 

The  same  principle  is  applied  in  a  different  way  in  an  old  method  now  but 
little  in  use.  It  depends  on  the  increase  in  gravity  of  wine  or  beer  when  the 
alcohol  is  removed  and  replaced  by  an  equal  volume  of  pure  water.  The  gravity 
Is  observed  at  15^  Cent,  and  a  measured  volume  boiled  until  all  the  alcohol  is 
driven  off.  The  liquid  is  then  made  up  to  exactly  the  original  volume  with 
distilled  water  reducing  the  temperature  to  15  o,  and  the  gravity  again 
observed. 

Now  had  the  original  volume  of  wine  been  distilled  to  dryness,  the  distillate, 
containing  all  the  alcohol  and  water  of  the  wine,  would  have  a  specific  gravity  ^ 
irom  which  the  proportion  of  alcohol  contained  could  be  ascertained  by  refer- 
ence to  the  published  tables  of  the  gravity  of  all  concentrations  of  dilate 
alcohol.  The  value  of  g  may  be  computed  from  the  above  data.  It  equaling 
O  + 1  —'6^,  where  Q  is  the  gravity  In  the  first  observation,  and  6K,  that  of  the 
second.    Several  sources  of  error  vitiate  the  accural  of  the  method. 

3.  Several  other  physical  attributes  can  be  applied  for  the  determination  of 
alcohol.  Traube  *  assays  spirit,  up  to  ten  per  cent  by  weight,  by  the  <  stalsg- 
mometer '.  This  is  a  small  pipette  with  a  capillary  orifice  delivering  the  con- 
tents in  uniform  drops.  The  number  of  drops  of  water  at  16  o  Cent,  is  called 
4iy  the  size  of  the  drops  diminishing  and  their  number  increasing  as  alcohol  Is 
contained  In  the  water.  Traube*s  table,  compiled  on  the  basis  of  a  »■  100  at 
15^,  shows  the  number  of  drops  corresponding  to  each  .2  per  cent  of  alcohol 
by  weight  at  temperatures  of  10  o  to  80  o.  Thus,  a  ten  per  cent  spirit  at 
16 o  furnishes  148  drops;  at  80®,  156  drops.  Wines  and  beers  are  distilled 
l>efore  testing;  the  small  amounts  of  ethereal  oils,  glycerol,  etc.,  coming  over 
are  without  influence  on  the  number  of  drops. 

8.  Bakowitch,  for  an  approximate  determination^  proposes  to  measure  the 
expansion  of  a  measured  volume  of  chloroform  through  absorption  of  alcohol 
on  shaking  up  with  a  spirit.  The  increase  is  said  to  be  In  direct  ratio  to  the 
percentage  of  alcohol.  . 

4.  The  boiling  point  of  a  spirit  varies  inversely  with  the  proportion  of  alcohol 
contained;  thus,  absolute  alcohol  boils  at  174 o  Fahr.^  a  five  per  cent  spirit  at 
205  o ,  water  at  212  o ,  The  barometric  pressure  must  of  course  be  considered 
In  a  determination.  Moderate  amounts  of  extractive  matter  do  not  materially 
affect  the  boiling  point. 

6.  The  temperature  of  the  vapor  of  a  spirit  is  lower  In  proportion  to  the 
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coooentrfttloii  of  alooliol  in  the  Ttpor.  ThnSy  If  the  irapor  temperatare  is  210  ^ 
Tfthr.y  the  condenaed  vapor  will  contain  18  per  cent  of  aloohol  and  the  concen- 
tration of  the  original  spirit  is  one  per  cent;  while  if  the  vapor  temperature  is 
170  o ,  the  diettllate  will  contain  98  per  cent  of  aloohol  and  the  original  liquid 
92  per  cent  (Gmening). 
6.  Variona  other  metboda  are  baaed  on  viaooaity,  dilatation  by  heat^  v^ior 

density,  etc 

Chemical  methods. 

These  depend  for  the  most  part  on  the  conversion  of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid 
by  strong  oxidiaerSy  or  further  into  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  One  molecule 
of  alcohol  yields  one  molecule  of  acetic  acid  or  two  molecules  of  carbon  diox- 
ide. Owing  to  the  high  reducing  power  of  alcohol^  the  weight  that  can  be 
treated  in  a  determination  is  comparatively  very  small,  a  serious  disadvantage. 

1.  Boese*s  process.  *  About  five  grams  of  the  spirit,  diluted  with  water  to  a 
concentration  of  about  one  per  cent  of  alcohol,  is  treated  with  50  Cc.  of  a  one- 
per  cent  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  and  90  Cc  of  concentrated  sul- 
furic acid.  The  alcohol  is  immediately  oxidized  to  carbon  dioxide  and  water. 
The  excess  of  permanganate  is  determinable  by  reduction  with  standard  oxalic 
acid,  the  excess  of  the  latter  titrated  back  by  permanganate. 

2.  Treated  with  potassium  bichromate  and  dilute  sulfuric  acid,  aloohol  is 
oxidized,  first  to  aldehyd,  then  to  acetic  acid.  Bourcart  heats  the  aloohol  with 
dilate  sulfuric  acid  and  a  weighed  amount  of  potassium  bichromate  in  a  sealed 
tube  for  two  or  three  houjs.    The  reaction  is 

SCsHeO  +  2E:,Cr,0,  +  8H,804  =  8HCsH,0s  +  2E:,804  +  2Cr,(804)8  +  llHgO. 
The  excess  of  bichromate  is  determined  by  the  addition  of  potassium  iodide, 
when  iodine  is  liberated — 

KjCr^O,  +  6KI  +  7H,S04  »  81,  +  4K,804  +  Cr,(804),  +  THgO. 

The  iodine  is  titrated  by  sodium  thiosnlf ate. 

A  modification  of  the  above  employs  chromic  acid  in  sulfuric  acid  as  an 
oxidizer^  heated  for  five  minutes  In  a  flask  to  98^  Cent,  (at  which  temperature 
it  is  claimed  there  is  no  reaction  between  the  chromic  and  sulfuric  adds  at  the 
specified  concentrations),  reducing  the  excess  of  the  chromic  acid  by  ferrous 
snlfato,  and  titrating  back  by  permanganate  or  bichromate. 

Small  quantities  of  ethyl  alcohol  can  be  converted  by  oxidizers*  such  as 
potassium  permanganate,  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  oxide,  etc.,  into 
tcetlc  acid,  the  liquid  distilled,  and  the  acid  determined  by  titration.  An 
amount  of  spirit  containing  not  above  .1  gram  of  alcohol  is  compounded  with  a 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potassium  in  sulfuric  acid  and  digested  in  a  closed 
fiaak  at  100  ^  for  two  hours.  To  prevent  farther  oxidation  of  the  acetic  acid, 
the  excess  of  chromic  acid  in  the  liquid  is  reduced  to  chromium  sulfate  by 
metallic  zinc,  then  the  liquid  is  distilled  to  dryness,  water  added  to  the  residoe 
and  again  distilled.  The  united  distillates  are  titrated  by  sodium  hydrate  and 
phenol-phthaleln . 

If  any  sulfaricacld  Is  carried  over  into  the  receiver  mechanically  it  will  react 
with  the  alkali  and  be  counted  as  acetic  acid.  To  correct  for  this  the  distillate 
iB  tested  before  titration  by  neutral  barium  chloride,  any  sulfuric  acid  produc- 
ing a  precipitate  of  barium  sulfate,  at  the  same  time  liberating  hydrochloric 
acid  equivalent  in  neutralizing  power.  The  barium  sulfate  is  filtered  off  and 
weighed,  and  for  each  288  parts  is  deducted  92  parts  of  alcohol. 

(The  calculation  by  which  this  proportion  is  arrived  at  is  as  follows :  in  round 
numbers  the  molecular  weight  of  barium  sulfate  is  288;  of  sulfuric  acid  98;  of 
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acetic  acid  GO;  and  of  ethyl  alcohol  46.    Let  10  be  the  weight  of  sulforie  acid 

6(Ho 
neutralized  by  one  Cc.  of  the  standard  alkali,  then  -^  U  the    corresponding 

weight  of  acetic  acid  nentrallied  by  one  Gk^ 

98 
One  gram  of  bariam  sulfate  is  formed  from  -233^  gnun  of  soUario  acid,  and 

98 
233^-  Is  the  yolnme  of  alkali  required  to  neutralize  the  latter.    The  weight  of 

fiOto         98 

acetic  acid  is  ihen^^yc^  ^^--  gnmB.    Since  60  parts  of  acetic  acid  are 

yielded  by  46  of  alcohol, -^^X  288ir^l60  "iSS*'*™*  ^  alcohol  corre- 
sponding to  one  gram  of  barium  sulfate.) 

8.  Monell  describes  a  colorimetrlc  method.  A  mixture  of  cobaltic  nitrate 
solution  and  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonium  sulf ocyantde  has  a  deep  blue 
color  which  disappears  when  the  mixture  is  diluted  with  a  sufficient  proportloii 
of  water.  To  a  measured  volume  of  the  reagent  is  added  the  sample  until  the 
tint  is  but  faint,  then  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  is  tentatively  made  up  so 
that  a  volume  equal  to  that  of  the  standard  will  produce  the  same  tint. 


An  admixture  of  methyl  alcohol  with  water,  as  in  distillates  or  high-grade 
wood  spirits,  can  be  assayed  by  specific  gravity  in  the  same  way  as  for  ethjl 
alcohol.  But  the  impurities  in  crude  wood  spirit  vary  too  much  to  allow  any 
reliable  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  specific  gravity. 

Strong  oxidizers  convert  methyl  alcohol  first  to  formic  acid,  then  to  carbon 
dioxide  and  water  — 

8CH80  +  80  =  2HCHOs  +  HsO;  and  HCHOi^+0»COi+HsO. 

With  potassium  bichromate  and  sulfuric  acid  there  is  entire  oxidation  to 
carbonic  acid.  If  standard  bichromate  solution  be  employed  the  chromic  acid 
in  excess  may  be  reduced  by  standard  ferrous  sulfate  and  the  excess  of  the 
latter  titrated  back  by  bichromate.  Since  under  these  conditions  ethyl  alcohol 
Is  oxidized  only  to  acetic  acid,  mixtures  of  methyl  and  ethyl  alcohols  may  be 
treated  by  these  reagents^  the  weight  of  bichromate  that  has  reacted  determined 
as  above,  and  the  acetic  acid  distilled  and  titrated  by  standard  alkali. 

In  the  assay  of  wood  spirit  the  methyl  alcohol  may  be  determined  by  conver- 
sion to  methyl  iodide  — 

6CH4O  +  81  +  PI2  =  BCH«I  (methyl  iodide)  +  H«P04  +  HgO. 

Phosphorous  iodide  is  placed  in  a  dry  fiask  and  the  wood  spirit  dropped  in, 
followed  by  a  solution  of  iodine  in  hydrlodic  acid.  After  heating  for  some 
time  to  80  o ,  the  liquid  is  distilled,  finally  passing  a  current  of  air  through  the 
apparatus  to  carry  the  vapor  and  what  remains  dissolved  in  the  liquid  into'  the 
receiver.  The  distillate  is  shaken  up  with  water  in  a  graduated  tube,  and  the 
volume  of  methyl  iodide  read.  Any  methyl  acetate  in  the  spirit  is  also  decom- 
posed to  form  methyl  iodide,  and  its  amount,  calculated  from  a  previous  deter- 
mination, is  to  be  deducted.  Acetone  also  Is  found  in  the  distillate,  but  may 
be  washed  out  by  water,  correcting  for  the  methyl  iodide  dissolved  in  this 
operation. 

Instead  of  measuring  the  volume  of  the  product  it  can  be  decomposed  by 
solution  of  sodium  hydrate  in  alcohol  (CHsI  +  NaOHaaCHiOH  +  NaI),  the 
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alcohol  evaporated  off,  the  aqueoas  solution  of  the  resldae  acldifled  by  nitric 
acid,  and  the  iodine  of  the  sodium  iodide  titrated  by  standard  silver  nitrate 
solution. 

For  a  determination  of  small  amounts  of  methyl  alcohol  in  ethyl  alcohol,  the 
former  is  concentrated  by  three  snccessive  distillations  into  a  comparatively 
small  qaantity  of  the  latter.  By  this  operation  certain  impurities  are  elim- 
inated. In  each  distillation  aboat  two-thirds  of  the  liquid  is  brought  over.  In 
the  flrst  the  liquid  is  made  alkaline;  in  the  second  the  first  distillate 
is  made  acid;  and  in  the  third  the  second  distillate  is  dehydrated  by 
potassium  carbonate.  In  the  final  distillate  the  ethyl  and  methyl  alcohols 
are,  after  dilution,  determined  by  specific  gravity  and  also  by  the  bichro- 
mate process,  distilling  and  titrating  the  acetic  acid.  Should  no  methyl  alcohol 
have  been  present  in  the  sample  the  results  will  practically  agree,  otherwise 
the  latter  test  will  show  proportionally  lower  since  methyl  alcohol  is  oxidized 
to  carbon  dioxide,  not  acetic  acid. 

The  basis  of  another  method  is  that  anhydrous  methyl  alcohol  forms  a  com- 
pound with  dry  calcium  chloride  (CaCl(.4CH40)  which  is  not  broken  up  at  the 
temperature  of  100  o.  The  sample  is  flrst  dehydrated  by  distillation  from 
anhydrous  potassium  carbonate,  and  the  distillate  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
time  over  dry  calcium  chloride.  On  again  distilling,  the  methyl  alcohol  com- 
pound remains  in  the  flask  while  the  ethyl  alcohol  passes  over;  on  treating  the 
residue  with  water  it  is  decomposed  to  methyl  alcohol  and  calcium  chloride. 

The  speciflc  gravities  of  the  iodides  of  methyl  and  ethyl  differ  considerably, 
and  a  determination  can  be  made  by  preparing  the  iodides  by  compounding  the 
spirit  with  iodine  and  red  phosphorus.  The  gravity  of  the  mixed  iodides  is 
observed  by  the  usual  methods,  and  the  proportion  of  the  constituents  calcu- 
Uted.* 


Amyl  alcohol.  This  compound  is  oxidized  to  valeric  add  by  chromic  acid  — 

C^Hii.OH  +  0,  =  HCjH^O,  +  HgO. 

From  a  dilute  aqueous  solution,  that  may  also  contain  ethyl  alcohol  up  to  a 
certain  percentage,  and  extractive  matter,  the  amyl  alcohol  is  extracted  by 
shaking  three  times  with  purified  chloroform.  The  chloroformlc  solution  is 
washed  with  water  to  remove  ethyl  alcohol  and  other  soluble  matters,  then 
digested  with  a  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  in  sulfuric  acid.  Valeric 
acid  is  formed  and  is  separated  from  the  excess  of  chromic  and  sulfuric  adds 
by  distillation;  the  distillate  Is  chloroform  and  water  and  contains  all  the 
valeric  acid  and  usually  also  some  hydrochloric  acid  from  a  reaction  between 
chloroform  and  chromic  acid.  Digestion  with  barium  carbonate,  removal  of 
chloroform  by  evaporation,  and  filtration,  leaves  a  solution  of  only  barium 
valerate  and  chloride. 

The  solution  is  evaporated  and  the  residue  weighed;  it  is  dissolved  in  water 
and  the  solution  divided  into  two  equal  parts.  In  one  is  determined  the  barium. 
In  the  other  chlorine.  From  the  weight  of  barium  is  subtracted  the  weight  of 
barium  calculated  to  combine  with  the  chlorine,  and  from  the  remainder  is 
calculated  the  equivalent  weight  of  valeric  acid  and  of  amyl  alcohol. 

Dupre  proceeds  to  oxidize  the  previously  distilled  alcohol  by  chromic  and 
sulfuric  acids,  reduces  the  excess  of  chromic  acid  by  zinc,  and  distills.  In  the 
distillate  the  volatile  acids  are  neutralized  by  sodium  hydrate,  the  solution 


*  Zelts  Angew.  1898-186. 
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ooncentratedi  and  the  sodiam  salts  decomposed  by  snlfuric  acid.  The  adds 
are  again  distilled  and  in  the  distillate  converted  to  barlnm  salts,  then  the 
combined  barlnm  determined.  Since  barlnm  valerate  contains 
40.41  per  cent  of  barlnm,  and  barlnm  acetate  (coming  from  the 
ethyl  alcohol)  68.72  per  cent,  the  proportion  may  be  H^prozimately 
calculated  (page  171). 

From  ethyl  alcohol  diluted  with  water  to  a  prescribed  conoen-- 
tratlon,  amyl  alcohol  is  extracted  by  chloroform  which  proportion- 
ately increases  in  volnme.  Boese's  apparatus,  Fig.  176,  has  a 
lower  bulb  of  a  capacity  of  20  Cc.  to  the  lowest  mark  on  the  stem. 
Above  the  mark  the  tube  is  graduated  in  l-20th  Cc.  to  26  Cc  The 
upper  bulb  has  a  capacity  of  about  200  Cc.  and  is  marked  for  a 
total  content  of  120  Cc.  Chloroform  at  20  ^  Cent,  is  poured  in  up 
to  the  20  C^:.  mark,  then  100  Cc.  of  the  sample  to  be  tested  (previ* 
ously  diluted  to  a  concentration  of  80  per  cent  of  alcohol),  and  a 
little  dilute  sulfuric  add.  The  apparatus  is  stoppered  and  well 
shaken,  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  brought  to  20^ ,  and  the  in* 
crease  in  volume  of  the  chloroform  read  on  the  scale. 
/-\  Stntzer  and  Maul  concentrate  fusel  oil  Into  a  smaller  bulk  of 

I         alcohol  by  fractional  distillation  before  the  test  is  made.    Herts- 
j         feld  substitutes  carbon  tetrachloride  for  chloroform,  and  brine  for 
V^         water  when  diluting  the  spirit.    Various  other  modifications  have 
ITig.  176.V5    been  made  in  the  process  which  like  all  others  for  this  deter- 
mination is  unsatisfactory  at  best. 
Bardy  mixes  the  sample  with  brine  and  extracts  the  isobutylic  and  amyllc 
alcohols  by  carbon  disulfide.    The  solution;  containing  also  some  ethyl  alcohol, 
is  in  turn  extracted  by  a  little  monohydrated  sulfuric  acid.    Through  the  add 
is  blown  a  current  of  air  to  remove  any  carbon  disulfide;  it  is  then  mixed  with 
glacial  acetic  acid  and  boiled  under  a  refiux  condenser.    The  ethers  of  the 
higher  alcohols  are  now  floated  by  brine,  and  their  volume  measured  in  a  narrow 
graduated  tube. 

If  crude  alcohol  be  diluted  with  water  to  a  concentration  of  80  per  cent  alcohol 
and  shaken  up  with  chloroform,  in  the  lower  layer  are  amyllc  alcohol,  acetal, 
aldehyd,  and  Isobutyl  alcohol;  in  the  upper  are  ethyl  alcohol,  tertiary-butyl 
alcohol;  and  acetic  acid. 

The  number  of  drops  of  a  pure  ethylic  spirit  of  given  concentration  delivered 
from  a  pipette  with  capillary  orifice  is  increased  by  fusel  oil  contained ;  thus,  a 
spirit  containing  .01  per  cent  of  the  oil  forms  1.6  more  drops  than  a  pure  spirit. 
The  test  is  made  more  decisive  by  concentrating  the  oil  Into  a  small  volume  of 
alcohol;  the  spirit  is  diluted  to  20  per  cent  of  alcohol  and  saturated  with  salt^ 
when  the  oil  and  part  of  the  alcohol  fioat  and  can  be  removed,  diluted,  and 
distilled  to  one  third.  The  distillate  contains  all  the  oil  and  is  tested  against 
spirit  dosed  with  known  proportions  of  the  pure  oil. 

The  height  to  which  a  spirit  rises  in  a  capillary  tube  Is  diminished  by  ^e 
presence  of  fusel  oil.  The  *  caplllarometer '  is  an  open  glass  tube  of  .8  milli- 
meter bore  with  a  scale  from  0  to  60  milUmeters  divided  In  half-millimeters. 
The  spirit  is  diluted  with  water  to  20  per  cent  of  alcohol  and  the  rise  noted. 
Blyth  found  that  pure  alcohol  of  this  concentration  rose  to  SO  BCm.,  that  con- 
taining one  per  cent  of  fnsel  oil  to  only  48.8  Mm. 

For  the  higher  alcohols  In  distilled  liquors  the  coloration  produced  by  sul- 
furic acid  is  compared  with  that  given  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iso-butyl 
alcohol.  To  100  Cc.  of  the  distillate  is  added  a  little  anllln  and  phosphoric  acid 
and  heated  for  an  hour  under  a  refinz  condenser;  the  anllin  phosphate  forms  a 
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non-volatile  oomponnd  with  tbe  aldehyds.  The  liquid  is  then  diatiUed  to  dry- 
ness and  the  soil nric  acid  test  applied  to  the  distillate.  v 

For  the  extraction  of  the  higher  alcohols  from  an  aqneons  or  alcoholic  sola* 
tion>  common  salt  is  dissolved  in  the  llqnid  until  the  specific  gravity  reaches 
1.1.  It  is  then  extracted  by  four  portions  of  carbon  tetrachloride.  The  united 
extracts  contain  the  higher  alcohols  and  some  ethyl  alcohol.  To  wash  out  the^ 
latter,  the  carbon  tetrachloride  is  shaken  first  with  saturated  brine,  then  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  sodium  sulfate.  The  liquid  is  heated  under  a  refiux- 
condenser  with  chromic  and  sulfuric  acids  to  oxidize  the  higher  alcohols  inta 
their  corresponding  acids,  and  then  distilled,  the  organic  acids  and  usually  a 
Uttle  mineral  acid  passing  over  with  the  carbon  tetrachloride.  In  the  distillate- 
the  mineral  acid  is  neutralized  by  barium  hydrate  and  methyl  orange;  then  the 
organic  acids  are  titrated  by  standard  barium  hydrate  and  phenolphthaleiu. 

The  hydroxyl  group  combined  with  the  radical  of  the  higher  alcohols  may  be 
determined  by  acetylation.  Acetyl  chloride  dissolved  in  chloroform  reacts  wltk 
the  alcohol  to  form  a  neutral  ester,  liberating  a  molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid  ? 
thus  — 

(1) . . .  •  C5HU.OH  (amyl  alcohol)+  CgHsO.CI  =»  CsHuO.CgHgO  (amyl  acetate)  +- 
HCl. 

When  a  chlorof  ormlc  solution  of  acetyl  chloride  is  treated  with  water  there 
are  formed  hydrochloric  and  acetic  acida  — 

(2) .  • . .  CaHjO.Cl  +  HjO  =  Ha  +  HCgHsO,. 

Hence  if  equal  volumes  of  acetyl  chloride  be  acted  on,  the  one  by  an  equiva- 
lent of  amyl  alcohol,  the  other  by  water,  and  the  resulting  liquids  be  titrated 
by  standard  alkali  — 

(1)....HC1  +  K0H  =  KC1  +  Hs0;  and  (2),  HCl  +  HC2H8OS  +  2K0H  = 
EGsHflOt  +  2HsO. 

the  latter  will  require  double  the  volume  of  standard  alkali  of  the  former. 

In  practice,  the  alcohol  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  a  chlorof  ormlc  solution  of 
acetyl  chloride,  and  the  excess  of  the  latter  decomposed  by  water.  An  equal 
volume  of  the  reagent  is  decomposed  by  water.  Both  are  titrated  by  standard 
alkali;  the  former  will  require  for  neutralization  a  less  volume  of  alkali  than 
the  latter  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  alcohol  reacting  with  the  acetyl 
chloride. 

When  a  higher  alcohol  is  heated  in  contact  with  soda-lime  to  a  temperature 
of  800  o^  hydrogen  is  quantitatively  evolved  from  the  alcoholic  hydroxy-groups^ 

C]6H«.0H  (cet^l  alcohol)  +NaOH«NaC]6HnOi  (sodium  palmitate)  +  2H8. 

The  alcohol  and  soda^lime  are  held  in  a  glass  tube  set  vertically  in  an  air-batli 
and  connected  at  the  top  with  a  U-form  gas-measuring  tube  filled  witk 
mercury. 

The  rapidity  with  which  a  commercial  ethyl  alcohol  loses  the  color  imparted 
by  a  little  potassium  permanganate  is  roughly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
impurities  present.  When  two  or  three  drops  of  centinormal  permanganate  are 
added  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  of  pure  alcohol,  reduction  takes  place  in  about 
ten  minutes.  This  test  is  of  use  to  those  requiring  a  fairly  pure  alcohol  for 
manufacturing  purposes. 

Autone  is  contained  in  crude  methylene  or  wood  spirit  to  the  extent  of  20  per 
cent  or  more,  but  is  largely  eliminated  during  the  refining  processes.  Commer- 
cial ethyl  alcohol  contains  much  less  than  commercial  methyl  alcohol,  though 
always  an  appreciable  quantity. 
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A  characteristic  reaction  of  acetone  is  that  taking  place  with  iodine  and  an 
alkali,  yielding  iodoform  and  an  acetate  — 

CH8.CO.CH8  +  8Is + 4K0H  =  CHIs  (iodoform)  +  CHs-COOK  +  SKI  +  8HsO. 

Iodoform  is  a  yellow  powder  melting  at  119  o,  slightly  volatile  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  and  solnble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

For  a  gravimetric  determination,  one  Cc.  of  commercial  wood  spirit  is  mixed 
-with  an  excess  of  sodium  hydrate,  then  with  iodine  and  potassium  iodide,  both 
in  concentrated  aqueous  solutions.  The  iodoform  separates  as  a  powder  and 
is  extracted  by  ether,  the  ether  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  and  the 
iodoform  dried  over  sulfuric  acid  and  weighed.  No  free  iodine  enters  the  ether 
«8  all  the  excess  has  been  converted  by  the  potassium  hydrate  into  potassium 
lodate  and  iodide.  Should  the  sample  of  spirit  contain  above  1.5  per  cent  of 
lu^tone,  it  is  to  be  diluted  with  water  previous  to  the  test.  A  minute  amount 
of  potassium  iodide  will  dissolve  in  the  ether,  and  some  tarry  matter  from  a 
crude  spirit,  both  Increasing  the  weight  of  the  iodoform;  these  are  in  a  meas- 
ure neutralized  by  the  retention  of  iodoform  in  the  aqueous  solution  and  its 
volatility.  The  efficiency  of  the  method  in  presence  of  aldehyd  or  ethyl  alcohol 
and  for  crude  spirit  has  been  questioned  by  Vignon.* 

The  application  of  this  reaction  to  volumetric  processes  has  been  the  subject 
of.  much  investigation  and  controversy.  All  the  volumetric  methods  rest  on  the 
direct  or  indirect  measurement  of  the  residual  iodine  from  a  known  weight 
compounded  with  the  acetone. 

Messlnger  compounds  20  to  80  Cc  of  normal  potassium  hydrate  with  1  to  15 
<?c.  of  wood  spirit  in  a  stoppered  flask.  A  measured  excess  of  N/5  iodine  solu- 
tion is  run  in  and  the  flask  well  shaken.  The  mixture  Is  acidified  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  the  excess  of  Iodine  reduced  by  sodium  thiosulfate  solution 
with  starch  paste  as  indicator,  then  the  residual  thiosulfate  titrated  back  by 
standard  iodine. 

According  to  Vlgnon,  In  the  presence  of  water  two  reactions  may  follow 
the  bringing  together  of  acetone,  Iodine,  and  alkali,  viz. :  — 

CHsCOCHs  +  Sis  +  NaOH  =  CHsCONaO  +  CHIs  +  3NaI  +  SHsO ;  and 
8I2  +  <>NaOH  ==  6NaI  +  NalOs  +  8H2O. 

and  to  the  extent  of  the  latter  reaction  the  amount  of  Iodine  to  convert  the 
acetone  to  Iodoform  must  be  Increased;  It  Is  favored  by  the  presence  of  methyl 
and  ethyl  alcohol  and  retarded  by  aldehyd. 

8qulbb,t  for  the  assay  of  commercial  acetone.  Instead  of  the  standard  solu- 
tion of  Iodine  would  liberate  the  element  in  situ  from  sodium  hypochlorite  and 
potassium  Iodide,  thus  NaOCl  +  2KI -I- H20=sl2  +  NaCl  +  2KOH.  The  method 
Is  to  mix  the  acetone  with  an  alkaline  eolation  of  potassium  Iodide,  then  titrate 
the  mixture  by  standard  sodium  hypochlorite.  The  end-point  is  where  a  blue 
color  is  developed  when  a  drop  of  the  titrate  is  mixed  with  a  drop  of  starch 
paste  containing  sodium  bicarbonate.  He  confirms  the  statement  that  ethyl 
alcohol  or  small  amounts  of  paraldehyd  do  not  Interfere. 

Kebler  %  modifies  the  above  by  mixing  the  acetone  with  potassium  Iodide, 
sodium  hydrate,  and  excess  of  standard  sodium  hypochlorite.  The  solution  is 
acidified  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  residnal  Iodine  determined  by  adding 
an  excess  of  standard  thiosulfate  and  titrating  back  by  standard  sodium  hypo- 
chlorite  and  starch -paste  — 

2Na2S208  +  NaOCl  +  2HCi  =  Na2S406  +  SNaCl  +  HsO. 


•  Ohem.  Newrs,  1890-1—166. 

t  Joarn.  Amer.  Ohem.  Sooy.  1886—1068. 

X  Idem,  1897-816. 
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AJdekffdi  are  found  in  small  proportions  In  all  samples  of  commercial  alcohol. 
IPor  some  parposes,  as  where  the  alcohol  Is  to  be'  the  solvent  of  certain  dye« 
stofb,  any  considerable  amount  of  aldehyd  is  highly  objectionable. 

With  add  sodlnm  snlflte  aldehyde  form  crystalline  compounds  that  are  sol- 
uble In  water  and  alcohol  bat  nearly  Insoluble  In  a  concentrated  solution  of  the 
reagent;  thus  — 

CsH^H  (acetic  aldehyd)  +  NaHSO^  »  Na(CsH8)808  (sodium  ethylldene  snlflte) 
+  HiO. 

This  reaction  can  be  applied  to  samples  comparatively  rich  in  aldehyds, 
washing  the  precipitate  by  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  reagent,  then  distilling 
with  a  dilute  acid. 

The  determination  of  the  small  quantities  normal  to  a  purified  alcohol  or  a 
beverage  has  not  yet  been  accomplished  satisfactorily.  It  Is  attempted  colori- 
metrically  by  Gnyon,  applying  the  reappearance  of  color  in  an  acid  solution  of 
fuchsin  previously  decolorized  by  sodium  sulfite;  the  comparison  Is  made 
against  a  standard  solution  of  acetic  or  ethylic  aldehyd  in  dilute  alcohol.  It  is 
donbtf  aly  however,  whether  the  coloration  reproduced  Is  proportionate  to  the 
aldehyd. 

Wine  and  spirits  may  contain  as  bases  ammonia,  the  pyrldens,  the  amlds, 
and  certain  alkaloids.  After  distilling  the  sample  with  a  little  phosphoric  acid, 
the  distillate  is  mixed  with  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  free  and 
liberated  ammonia  distilled  and  Nesslerized  (page  876),  the  result  being  con- 
sidered as  due  to  ammonia  and  amids.  On  again  distilling  with  the  addition 
of  permanganate,  the  ammonia  found  is  a  partial  yield  of  the  nitrogen  in  the 
pyridine  and  alkaloids  —  the  process  is  never  more  than  approximate. 

For  the  determination  of  impurities,  other  than  acetone,  in  commercial 
methyl  alcohol,  Barlllot  mixes  10  Cc.  of  the  sample  with  16  Cc.  of  a  solution  of 
sodium  bisulfite.  After  cooling,  the  mixture  is  agitated  with  exactly  20  Cc.  of 
chloroform.  Acetone  does  not  Increase  the  volume  of  the  chloroform,  but  other 
Impurities  (benzols,  methylol,  dlallyl,  etc.)  enter  It  without  condensation  of 
volume.  A  special  tube  similar  to  that  of  Boese  (Fig.  176)  is  used  to  measure 
the  expansion  of  the  choloroform.  Ordinary  methyl  alcohols  of  good  quality 
show  from  one  to  five  per  cent  of  impurities,  strong  smelling  samples  from  ten 
to  twenty  per  cent. 

*    Fermented  Beverages. 

These  are  manufactured  by  converting  the  sugar  of  a  saccharide  liquid  to 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  through  the  action  of  certain  organisms.  Cane  sugar 
passes  first  to  invert  sugar,  then  to  alcohol,  but  glucose  directly  CsHuOe  = 
2CsH^  +  ^^^-  ^^®  starches  of  malt  and  potatoes  are  transformed  by  the 
ferment  diastase  to  maltose,  this  by  yeast-ferment  to  glucose.  Besides  alcohol 
and  carbonic  acid  there  are  formed  in  the  fermentation  small  amounts  of  the 
higher  alcohols,  succinic  acid,  glycerol,  acetic  acid,  etc. 

Pure  wine  is  the  fermented  Juice  of  the  grape,  but  certain  additions,  as  of 
alcohol  and  sugar,  are  considered  legitimate.  The  normal  constituents  of 
wine  are  water,  alcohol  from  six  to  twelve  per  cent,  sugar,  tannin,  glycerol, 
suoclnnlcacid,  coloring  matter,  and  traces  of  many  other  organic  and  inorganic 
bodies.  Beer,  made  from  malt,  hops  and  a  starchy  cereal,  contains  alcohol 
from  three  to  ten  per  cent,  carbonic  acid,  malt  extract,  bitter  principles  from 
the  hop,  constituents  of  the  water  of  brewing,  etc.  Distilled  liquors  should  be 
only  water,  alcohol  from  80  to  60  per  cent,  and  traces  of  volatile  organic  ethers, 
etc,  but  various  artificial  coloring  and  flavoring  matters  are  not  uncommon* 
Liqueurs  and  cordials  contain  Urge  amounts  of  sugar  and  essential  oils. 

26 
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The  ipeeiflc  gravity  \b  a  fancUon  of  the  ratio  of  the  alcohol  to  the  Water  and 
extractive  and  mineral  matters  contained,  hence  the  gravities  of  fennenteijl 
liquors  are  nsnally  above  nnity,  while  distilled  liquors  are  nsnally  below* 
Although  affording  no  specific  information  it  is  nsefnl  in  corroborating  ood- 
clnsions  drawn  from  the  results  of  other  determinations.  It  is  perhaps  most 
accurately  observed  by  the  Westphal  balance,  approximately  by  the  oenoneter. 

AddUy,  All  natural  wines  react  acid  from  free  tartaric  or  succinic  acids, 
sometimes  from  potassium  bitartrate  or  acetic  acid;  in  beer  the  volatile  acid  is 
acetiCi  the  non -volatile  lactic  and  succinic;  and  in  cider,  malic/  Occasionally 
sulf urous  and  salicylic  acids  are  found. 

The  determination  of  total  acidity  is  made  as  usual  by  titration  with  weak 
standard  alkali  and  a  suitable  indicator— litmus  paper  for  biglily  colored 
samples. 

Practically  all  of  the  acetic  acid  passes  over  on  repeated  distillation  with 
water,  more  readUy  in  vacuo^  and  may  be  titrated  in  the  distillate;  sulfurons 
acid  also  distills,  but  is  largely  converted  to  sulfuric  by  the  action  of  air  on 
the  vapor.  In  the  residue  are  the  fixed  acids  that  may  be  directly  titrated  after 
dilution. 

Sulfitrotia  add  may  exist  in  wine  either  as  such  or  as  an  aldehyd  compound. 
The  former  is  titrated  by  iodine  and  starch  after  acidification  by  sulfuric  acid, 
either  directly  in  the  wine  or  after  distillation  under  carbon  dioxide  gas.  The 
total  sulf  urous  acid  is  then  determined  in  another  portion  of  the  wine  by  de- 
composing the  aldehyd  compound  by  an  alkali,  e.  9.,  E(CsHs)SOs+KOH== 
KsSOs  +  (CsH8)CH,  acidifying,  and  titrating  as  before.  The  difference  in  the 
volumes  of  titrand  represents  the  aldehyd -sulf  urous  acid. 

A  separation  of  tartaric  add  and  potassium  bitartrate  depends  on  the  insolo- 
bility  of  the  latter  in  strong  alcohol.  One  hundred  Cc.  of  the  wine  is  evapo- 
rated to  a  thin  syrupj  and  alcohol  added  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms.  In  a 
few  hours  the  bitartrate  (with  some  extractive,  etc.)  is  filtered,  washed  with 
strong  alcohol^  dissolved  in  water  and  titrated  by  an  alkali.  In  the  filtrate  the 
tartaric  acid  is  precipitated  by  calcium  acetate  as  calcium  tartrate,  which  is 
determined  gravimetrlcally.  Or  to  the  wine  is  added  sufficient  potassium 
hydrate  to  neutralize  about  one-fifth  of  the  free  acids,  then  five  volumes  of 
alcohol;  all  the  tartaric  acid  precipitates  as  potassium  bitartrate  together  with 
that  already  existing  as  such.  The  precaution  of  limiting  the  allEali  is  to  avoid 
the  formation  of  soluble  potassium  tartrate. 

Cider  is  evaporated  to  one- tenth  its  volume  and  the  potassium  bitartrate  and 
calcium  salts  thrown  down  by  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol.  The  filtrate  is 
made  slightly  alkaline  by  lime-water,  whereupon  calcium  malate  separates  and 
is  purified  by  dilute  nitric  acid  from  which  calcium  blmalate  crystallizes. 

Salicylic  add  Is  sometimes  used  as  a  preservative  for  beer.  Following  con- 
centration at  a  low  heat  the  acid  is  extracted  by  ether  or  a  mixture  of  ether  and 
gasoline.  After  washing  and  evaporating  the  solvent  the  acid  may  be  deter- 
mined colorlmetrically  by  the  violet  color  struck  with  ferric  chloride. 

The  carbonic  acid  In  a  beer  or  sparkling  wine  is  always  In  excess  of  a  saturated 
solution.  The  cork  of  the  bottle  is  pierced  by  a  champagne-tap  or  other  de- 
vice allowing  only  a  slow  outflow  of  the  gas  which  is  led  through  some  form  of 
absorbent  and  determined  gravimetrlcally  or  volumetrically.  The  gas  remain- 
ing in  solution  is  boiled  out,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  tannin  to  prevent 
frothing,  into  bulbs  holding  barium  hydrate  solution;  the  precipitated  barlom 
carbonate  is  determined  directly  or  by  difference.  A  vacuum  pump  may  be 
employed  In  the  operation  with  advantage. 

The  extracUve  matter  of  wine  or  beer  is  the  non -volatile  organic  matter  con- 
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tained.  In  wine  it  nsnally  ranges  from  1.5  to  8  per  cent,  sometimes  as  high  as 
5per  cent  or  more;  some  include  the  glycerol  in  the  ertractivey  others  not. 
The  solatlon-density  of  the  extractive  matter  is  taken  as  1.089. 

The  customary  method  of  determination  —-by  evaporation  and  weighing  the 
residae  and  deducting  the  ash — is  beset  by  the  difficulty  common  to  all  sacchar- 
ine flaids^  the  attcunment  of  a.  constant  weight  without  danger  of  decomposi- 
tion of  the  residue.  Where  this  method  is  adopted  it  is  important  that  the 
dish  used  has  a  level  flat  bottom  and  is  of  a  breadth  proportionate  to  the  vol- 
ume of  wine  evaporated;  best  so  large  that  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  wine 
does  not  exceed  one  millimeter.  After  evaporating  10  to  50  Cc  of  wine  or  5  to 
10  Cc.  of  beer,  the  residue  is  dried  at  100  ^  to  fairly  constant  weight  ^  it  is  said 
that  after  three  hours  any  further  loss  is  due  to  volatilization  of  glycerol.  If 
it  be  desired  to  Include  this  body  in  the  extractive,  a  little  standard  baryta- 
water  is  added  before  evaporation.  Sweet  wines  are  better  diluted  before 
evaporation. 

Another  method  is  that  of  boiling  off  the  alcohol  and  other  volatile  matter, 
making  up  to  the  original  volume,  and  taking  the  specific  gravity  at  15.5®. 
Tables  showing  the  percentage  of  extractive  corresponding  to  the  gravity  will 
be  found  in  works  on  wine  analysis.  According  to  Schultze  and  Hager,  the 
percentage  of  extract  for  beer  is  260  times  the  specific  gravity  less  one,  and  for 
wine  is  220  times  the  specific  gravity  less  one. 

Riegler  observes  the  refractive  index  of  the  wine,  then  boils  until  the  alcohol 
is  driven  off,  cools,  makes  up  to  the  original  bulk  and  again  observes  the  re- 
fraction. One  gram  of  extractive  in  100  Cc.  of  wine  increases  the  refraction 
over  that  of  water  by  .00145,  while  the  same  proportion  of  alcohol  raises  it  by 
.00068.  If  S  be  the  refraction  of  distilled  water ;  B'  the  refraction  of  the  wine ; 
£"  that  of  the  boiled  and  diluted  wine;  x,  the  percentage  of  extractive;  and  y 
the  per  cent  of  alcohol;  then  R  =  B-\-.00U5  a; +  .00068  y;  and  If'ssB^ 
•00145  2.    Whence 

X  =  — — —  and  V  = . 

.00145         *        .00068 

Astringent  matter.  The  usual  methods  for  the  determination  of  tannin  Vit 
aqueous  extracts  may  be  applied  to  wine.  Loewenthal's  is  no  doubt  most  in 
use  and  is  recommended  by  Vogel ;  others  give  preference  to  .various  precipi- 
tation methods.  Nessle^  and  Barth  remove  albuminous  matters  by  the  addition 
of  a  large  proportion  of  alcohol  to  the  wine,  then  concentrate  the  filtrate,  and 
precipitate  by  ferric  chloride  and  sodium  acetate  in  a  conical  graduated  tube. 
After  standing  24  hours,  the  volume  of  the  precipitate  is  read  on  the  gradua- 
tions, one  cubic  centimeter  corresponding  to  .088  per  cent  of  tannin  in  the 
wine.  Glrard  notes  the  Increase  in  weight  when  strips  of  purified  sheep- gut, 
previously  soaked  in  water,  are  left  in  contact  with  the  wine  for  a  day  or  two. 

2fUrogenou8  matters.  The  total  nitrogen  of  wine  or  beer  is  easiest  determined 
by  Kjeldahl's  method,  evaporating  the  sample  with  an  excess  of  sulfuric  acid, 
boiling,  etc.  G>age  806). 

In  distilled  liquors,  Mohler  determines  the  ammonia  corresponding  on  the 
one  hand  to  the  amids  and  saline  ammonia  by  distillation  with  sodium  carbon- 
ate; then  that  corresponding  to  the  pyridln  bases  and  alkaloidal  matter  by  con- 
tinuhig  the  distillation  with  permanganate.  In  each  case  the  distillate  is 
Nesslerized. 

Boedlander  and  Traube  propose  the  determination  of  the  peptones  of  wine 
from  their  influence  on  the  constant  of  capillarity.  The  apparatus  is  a  pipette 
of  peculiar  construction,  the  lower  orifice  greased  on  the  sides.  For  pure  water 
the  number  of  drops  to  a  specified  volume  at  a  given  temperature  is  practically 
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constuity  while  even  as  little  as  .02  per  cent  of  peptone  perceptibly  Inenues 
the  namber.    Albamln  and  gelatin  have  comparatively  little  eflEect  in  this  way. 

Sugar.  In  anadalterated  wtne  the  sugar  is  wholly  glncose.  Oane  sugar  to 
l^ltimately  added  to  champagne  during  manufacture,  but  Is  usually  completely 
inverted  during  the  long  period  of  aging.  Cordials  and  liqueurs  are  heftvUy 
charged  with  sucroBe. 

The  carbohydrates  of  wine  are  chiefly  grape  sugar  with  some  tartaric  acid 
and  certain  unfermentable  bodies ;  perfectly  fermented  wine  is  nearly  optically 
neutral,  while  any  unfermented  sugar  is  usually  laevo-rotatory.  To  arrlYe  at 
the  quantities  of  these  constituents  a  somewhat  complicated  process  is  necea- 
sary,  the  wine  being  polarized  after  clarification  by  lead  subaoetateand  sodiom 
carbonate,  and  also  after  inversion  and  fermentation  by  yeast. 

Eiken,  The  bouquet  and  flavor  of  a  wine  depend  largely  on  the  volatile 
esters,  the  taste  on  the  fixed.  *  Owing  to  their  minute  quantity  the  determina- 
tion Is  not  very  satisfactory.  All  react  with  a  caustic  alkali  with  the  produc- 
tion of  an  alkali  salt  and  alcohol,  «.  9., 

CH8.C8H80s(methyl  acetate)  +  NaOH  ae  CHsOH  (methyl  alcohol)  +  NaGiH«Oi. 

The  amount  of  alkali  neutralized  in  the  reaction  corresponds  to  the  weight  of 
the  ester. 

To  the  wine  is  added  a  measured  volume  of  standard  alkali,  the  mlxtore 
boiled  under  a  reflux  condenser^  and  the  excess  of  alkali  titrated  back  by 
standard  acid.  The  result  is  calculated  to  acetic  ester  and  so  expressed.  In 
spirits,  bodies  of  the  type  of  aldehyd  and  f urf nrol  also  react  with  alkali,  bat 
Mohler  flnds  that  on  distillation  with  anilin  and  syrupy  phosphoric  add  tbe 
volatile  ethers  pass  over,  while  furfurol  and  aldehyd  remain. 

A  separation  of  the  volatile  from  the  flxed  esters  is  done  by  distilling  the 
exactly  neutralized  wine  from  a  retort  until  nine -tenths  has  passed  over.  To 
both  the  distillate  and  residue  is  added  a  measujred  volume  of  decinormtl 
potash,  and  after  standing  for  a  time,  the  residual  alkali  is  determined  by  back 
titration  with  an  acid,  using  as  indicator  phenol-phthalein  for  the  distillate,  and 
blue  lltinus  paper  for  the  (highly  colored)  residue. 

Coloring  matter.  The  coloring  agents  of  wine  may  be  either  natural  (oenoUn) 
or  artificial,  the  latter  harmless  or  deleterious.  The  intensity  <^  the  color  to 
arbitrarily  expressed  as  degrees  of  the  'vino -colorimeter  *. 

The  most  common  of  the  artificial  dyes  used  to  heighten  the  color  of  natural 
wine  or  simulate  it  in  factitious  articles,  are  f uchsln,  cochineal,  logwood  and 
magenta.  Schemes  for  the  detection  of  these  and  others  are  based  on  the  de- 
portment of  the  wine  to  acids,  alkalies,  oxidizing  and  reducing  agents,  etc 
Bagnoul  states  that  if  5  Cc.  of  a  strong  solution  of  soap  in  water  be  mixed  with 
an  equal  volume  of  water  and  from  10  to  20  drops  of  wine  added,  the  natural 
coloring  matter  will  be  destroyed  and  the  mixture  becomes  colorless,  while  the 
color  if  artificial  will  remain. 

Other  means  of  differentiation  are  by  the  spectroscopic  bands  and  by  absorp- 
tion in  silk,  stearic  acid,  fuller's  earth,  etc.  Nessler  and  Barth  determine 
rosanllin  dyes  by  agitating  the  wine  with  ether  and  ammonia;  the  ether  layer, 
containing  the  greater  part  of  the  dye,  is  removed  and  evaporated  in  a  capsule 
with  a  thread  of  white  wool  which  absorbs  it.  Similar  threads  are  dyed  by 
ethereal  solutions  of  different  amounts  of  rosanllin,  and  the  relation  between 
the  colors  is  a  rough  quantitative  Index  of  the  proportion  of  the  dye. 

Furfurol,  This  compound  is  not  a  natural  product  of  fermentation  bat  to 
believed  to  come  from  excessive  local  heat  during  the  manufacture.  Like  the 
esters  it  is  saponified  by  an  alkali,  forming  a  pyromucate  and  furfuryl  aoohol— ' 

2C4H,COOH  +  KOH  =  C4H,0.  COOK  +  CUHjO.CHjOH. 
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It  may  be  roughly  detennined  colorimetrically  by  the  red  color  developed 
In  a  solution  of  anllin  in  glacial  acetic  acid«  the  color  attaining  a  maximum  in 
thirty  minutes.  The  test  is  said  to  be  ezceediugly  delicate.  Other  reagents 
for  the  purpose  are  rosanilin  hydrochloride  with  sodium  bisulfite  in  dilute 
sulfuric  acidi  and  zylidin  in  glacial  acetic  acid.' 

Inorgaido  matter.  The  ash  of  normal  wine  consists  chiefly  of  potassium  com- 
bined as  carbonate»  sulfate,  phosphate  and  chloride;  sodium  as  chloride;  calci- 
um as  phosphate  and  carbonate.  Plastered  wines  (those  clarified  by  calcium 
sulfate)  leave  an  ash  high  in  sulfates.  The  determination  is  made  as  usual  by 
evaporation  and  ignition  of  the  residue.  Sweet  wines  leave  so  much  carbon  on 
charriDg  that  to  avoid  loss  of  alkalies  on  calcination  the  char  should  be  lixivi- 
ated before  burning.  The  proportion  of  the  constituents  of  the  ash  may  be 
determined  by  the  ordinazy  methods  of  mineral  analysis. 

OLYCEBOL. 

Glycerol  (glycerine)  may  be  considered  as  a  trlatomic  alcohol  having  the 
formula  C8H5(OH)8.  It  is  a  colorless,  viscid,  odorless  fluid  of  neutral  reaction 
and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.265.  Fixed  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
it  volatilises  completely  at  160  o.  It  is  quite  hygroscopic  and  mixes  in  all 
proportions  with  water  and  alcohol,  but  is  sparingly  soluble  in  ether.  On, 
boiling  the  solution  in  water  of  a  strength  of  70  per  cent  or  over  there  is  a 
perceptible  loss  of  glycerol  whose  vapor  tension  is  64  Mm.  of  mercury  at  100  o 
and  760  Mm.  Peculiar  compounds  known  as  glycerates  are  formed  with  the 
alkalies,  earths,  and  lead  oxide. 

Physical  methods  of  assay.  For  reasonably  pure  aqueous  solutions  various 
physical  methods  can  be  applied. 

1.  For  specific  gravity,  tables  have  been  drawn  up  by  Gerlach,  Skalweit, 
Strohmer  and  others  *  that  agree  quite  well.  The  determination  in  a  dilute 
solution  presents  no  special  difficulties,  but  where  the  sample  is  fairly  con- 
centrated the  viscous  fiuid  may  inclose  and  retain  air-bubbles  that  rise  so 
slowly  that  one  may  have  to  wait  for  hours  till  they  disappear;  by  care  in 
pouring  into  the  flask  this  may  be  avoided  largely  or  entirely. 

2.  The  refractive  index  of  pure  glycerol  at  12.5 o  Gent,  is  1.4742;  of  a  one 
per  cent  solution  is  1.8842,  water  at  this  temperature  registering  1.8380. 
Hence  with  a  refractometer  reading  to  thousandths,  a  determination  accurate 
within  one  per  cent  is  possible. 

8.  In  the  vaporimeter  pure  glycerol  has  a  vapor  tension  of  66,  and  a  one  per 
cent  solution  740,  both  at  100  ^  Cent,  and  760  Mm.  of  mercury.  The  average 
dlflerence  is  nearly  7  millimeters  for  one  per  cent  of  glyceroL 

4.  According  to  Deiss  a  given  mixture  of  anhydrous  phenol  and  aqueous 
glycerol  always  absorbs  the  same  quantity  of  water  up  to  the  point  of  turbidity. 
Ten  grams  of  the  sample  is  mixed  with  six  grams  of  crystallised  phenol  and  the 
mixture  titrated  at  11®  Cent,  with  a  solution  of*  50  grams  of  phenol  in  a  liter 
of  water.  Finally  on  continual  stirring  a  permanent  turbidity  remains.  Under 
these  circumstances  anhydrous  glycerol  requires  28.15  Cc,  and  a  commercial 
article  containing  28.15  per  cent  of  glycerol  with  71.85  per  cent  of  water  would 
require  zero  Cc.  Adopting  the  formula  page  16,  JTis  the  percentage  of  pure 
glycerol;  F,  the  percentage  of  28.15  per  cent  glycerol;  a  is  29.15;  6  is  zero; 
and  d  the  volume  of  the  titrand  used. 

Chemical  methods.  1.  On  digestion  with  chromic  and  sulfuric  acids  of  cer- 
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tain  concentrations,  the  oxygen  of  the  former  consnmea  the  glycerol  to  water 
and  carbon  dioxide  — 

SCsHsOs  +  TEsCi^Or  +  85HsS04  »  70rs(S04)s  +  9C0f  +  14KH804  +  40HsO. 

The  sample  of  glycerine  is  heated  with  a  standard  solution  of  potassium  bi- 
chromate in  snlf  aric  acid.  When  the  reaction  Is  over  the  excess  of  the  oxi* 
dizer  is  redaced  by  a  known  weight  of  ferrous  chloride,  and  the  excess  of  tbe 
latter  titrated  back  by  standard  bichromate.  Or  the  chromic  solution  niay  be 
standardized  by  addition  of  an  excess  of  potassium  iodide,  two  atoms  of  iodine 
being  liberated  for  each  atom  of  available  oxygen  « 

KsCriOr  +  7HsS04  +  6KI  a  4KsS04  +  Cr^C804)s  +  7HsO  +  81s. 

and  the  iodine  determined  by  titration  by  sodium  thiosulfate  and  starch-paste; 
the  chromic  acid  remaining  after  the  reaction  with  glycerol  is  determined  by 
the  same  process. 

Several  colorimetrlc  methods  have  been  proposed  with  the  gpreen  color  of 
chromic  sulfate  as  a  basis,  this  formed  by  reduction  of  chromic  acid  by  glycerol 
in  a  hot  add  solution. 

Since  the  carbon  dioxide  Is  evolved  in  direct  ratio  to  the  glycerol,  it  may  be 
collected  and  weighed  or  measured  and  the  glycerol  calculated  therefrom. 
Some  claim  this  to  be  more  accurate  than  the  volumetric  process.  Of  course 
'if  the  sample  contains  other  organic  matter  decomposable  by  the  add  mtxtuie 
the  results  will  be  correspondingly  high  by  either  process. 

2.  In  an  acid  solution  glycerol  reacts  with  the  oxygen  of  a  permanganate  to 
form  carbon  dioxide  and  water  — 

SCsHaps  +  TEsHnsOg  +  28HsS04  »  14KHS04  +  I4MnS04  +  15COs  +  4lHsO. 

The  solution  of  glycerol  is  held  in  a  flask  arranged  as  in  Fig.  166,  and  after 
the  addition  of  an  excess  of  potassium  permanganate  solution  and  concentrated 
sulfuric  acid,  is  boiled  until  all  the  gas  has  passed  into  the  potash  bulb  E 
through  the  drying  tube  D.  From  the  weight  of  the  carbon  dioxide  is  calcu- 
lated that  of  the  glycerol. 

8.  Glycerol  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid,  carbon  dioxide  and  water  when 
boiled  with  a  permanganate  and  an  alkali — 

OsHgOg  +  2K2MD8O8  =s  K2CSO4  +  4HsO  +  4Bf  nO  +  KsCOj,. 

The  solution  of  glycerol  is  made  strongly  alkaline  by  potassium  hydrate,  and 
an  excess  of  strong  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  run  into  the  hot  so- 
Intion  until  permanently  red.  The  excess  of  permanganate  is  reduced  by 
sulfurous  acid  or  hydrogen  peroxide,  and  the  now  colorless  liquid  filtered  from 
the  precipitated  manganic  oxide.  After  boiling  off  the  excess  of  the  rednoer, 
the  oxalic  acid  in  the  filtrate  is  determined  by  acidifying  and  titrating  by  per- 
manganate, or  otherwise; 

4.  Triacetin  is  formed  when  glycerol  is  heated  with  acetic  anhydride  — 

2C8H808  +  8CC8^jO)20  =  2C«H5CO.C«H80;8  +  8HsO. 
Glycerol    Acetic  anhydride    Triacetin 

And  on  heating  triacetin  with  caustic  soda  it  is  saponified  with  the  prodac- 
tion  of  sodinm  acetate  and  glycerol  — 

C8H5(O.C9H80)8  (triacetin)  +  8NaOH  s=  CsHgOs  (glycerol)  +8NaCaH«0i. 
The  concentrated  glycerol  is  boiled  with  an  excess  of  acetic  anhydride  for 
some  hours  in  a  fiask  topped  by  an  inverted  condenser.  The  product  is  diluted 
with  warm  water,  converting  the  excess  of  acetic  anhydride  to  acetic  acid 
(page  815),  and  the  solution  of  triacetin  and  acetic  acid  filtered  from  a  resi- 
due containing  most  of  the  impurities  of  the  original  glycerin.  Tbe  free 
acetic  acid  is  exactly  neutralized  with  caustic  soda  and  phenol -phthalein;  1 
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koown  yolnme  of  standard  caofltic  soda  is  added,  tbe  solatlon  boiled  for  a  short 
timsi  and  the  excess  of  alkali  titrated  back  by  standard  acid.  From  the  above 
equations  may  be  calculated  the  percentage  of  glycerol  In  the  sample.  With 
impure  samples  the  results  are  said  to  be  much  in  excess  of  the  truth. 

5.  In  an  alkaline  solation  glycerol  forms  esters  with  benzoyl  chloride  that 
are  f^ly  insoluble,  containing  one,  two  or  three  groups  of  the  bensoyl  radical, 
thus  C8H5.(OH)s.CrH«Oi;  C8H0.OH.(C,H5Of)s  andCsHg.CCyHBOs),.  It  is  said 
that  .1  gram  of  glycerol  yields  .886  gram  of  the  mixed  ethers  dried  at  110^ .  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  bensoyl  chloride  forms  insoluble  oomponndg  with 
many  other  o^;anic  bodies. 

6.  According  to  Wanklyn  and  Johnstone*  glycerol  and  hydriodic  add  react 
as  expressed  by  the  equation  CsHgOs  +  SHI  =  GsH^I  +  2Is+  8HsO. 


Separation.  Volatile  organic  bodies  may  be  evaporated  or  distilled  from 
glycerol  after  fixing  the  latter  by  the  addition  of  lime  and  alcohol,  limiting 
the  heat' to  that  of  boiling  water. 

Since  pure  glycerol  volatilizes  completely  at  160  o ,  organic  bodies  not  vola- 
tile or  decomposed  at  this  temperature  are  left  with  inorganic  matter.  To 
prevent  decomposition  of  the  glycerol  into  polymers  less  volatile,  this  tempera- 
ture should  not  be  exceeded.  A  preferable  plan  is  to  distill  in  vacuo;  for 
small  quantities  a  simple  method  of  purification  is  to  place  the  impure 
glycerol  in  one  end  of  a  bent  glass  tube,  exhaust  the  air  and  seal  the  orifice, 
then  distill  into  the  other  end. 

Glycerol  is  found  in  small  quantity  in  most  soaps,  and  in  <<  glycerin  toilet 
soaps "  may  reach  to  twenty  per  cent  or  more.  For  a  determination,  the 
aqueous  solution  of  a  large  weight  of  the  soap  is  decomposed  by  sulfuric 
acid,  and  the  filtrate  from  the  fatty  acids  neutralized  and  concentrated  by 
evaporation  at  a  low  heat.  Or  the  excess  of  the  sulfuric  acid  may  be  pre- 
cipitated by  barium  carbonate,  the  filtered  solution  mixed  with  alcohol  and 
evaporated  with  an  occasional  addition  of  alcohol.  From  the  residue  the 
glycerol  is  extracted  by  alcohol  and  ether  and  determined  in  one  of  the  usual 
ways. 

Glycerol  is  an  invariable  constituent  of  wine,  coming  from  a  secondary  re- 
action in  tbe  fermentation  whereby  glucose  yields  succinic  and  carboDic  acids 
and  glycerol.  The  normal  proportion  of  glycerol  to  alcohol  is  said  to  be  from 
7  to  14  of  the  former  to  100  of  the  latter.f 

The  usual  coarse  of  the  determination  is  to  evaporate  the  wine  to  dryness 
with  calcium  hydrate.  Strong  alcohol  will  dissolve  the  glycerol  from  the 
residue,  leaving  the  sugar  and  succinic  acid  as  cafcium  sucrate  and  succinate. 
On  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  the  glycerol  is  left  in  a  fairly  pure  state  except 
when  glucose  has  been  added  to  the  wine.  For  further  purification  it  is  dis- 
solved in  absolute  alcohol,  mixed  with  ether  and  the  precipitate  filtered  off,  the 
solution  evaporated,  and  the  residue  weighed. 

In  the  method  of  Oliveri  and  Spica  the  glycerol  is  distilled  and  tbe  distillate 
titrated  by  permanganate.  The  wine  is  heated  on  the  water  bath  until  the 
alcohol  is  driven  off,  and  tannin  and  other  precipitable  bodies  are  thrown  down 
by  basic  lead  acetate.  The  excess  of  lead  is  removed  by  sodium  carbonate, 
«nd  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  a  small  volume,  then  distilled  in  vacuo,  or  in 
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Steam  at  a  high  tempenlore.  The  dietillate  is  heated  to  100<>  and  etandartf 
permanganate  dropped  in  to  permanent  redness,  then  the  excess  of  perman- 
ganate titrated  back  by  standaid  oxalic  add.  Or  the  glycerol  may  be  deter- 
mined colorimetrically. 

The  analysis  of  a  cmde  glycerol  for  technical  porposes  jDomprises  determina- 
tions of  the  specUic  gravity,  ash,  fatty  acids,  organic  imparities,  and  salf or 
compounds*  To  djetlngoish  cmde  from  refined  glycerine,  the  aqaeons  eolation 
is  tested  by  silver  nitrate  and  basic  lead  acetate,  neither  of  which  prodaoes  a 
precipitate  in  the  pare  article. 

For  the  manof  actare  of  nitro«glycerlne  a  specially  pure  grade  is  demanded 
which  should  meet  the  following  reqoirements.* 

(1).  Aminimum  speciilc  gravity  of  1*861  atlfi^  Cent. 

(8).  Should  nitrify  weU. 

(8).  After  nitrification  the  separation  of  the  nitroglycerine  should  be  sharp 
within  half  an  hour  without  the  separation  of  flocculent  matter,  nor  should  any 
white  flocculent  matter  (due  to  fatty  acids')  be  formed  when  the  nitrated 
glycerol  is  thrown  into  water  and  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  soda, 

(4).  Should  be  free  from  lime  and  clilorine,  and  contain  only  traces  of 
arsenic,  sulfuric  acid,  etc. 

(5).  Should  not  leave  more  than  .85  per  cent  inorganic  and  organic  residue 
together  when  evaporated  in  a  piatinam  dish  without  ebullition  (about  160  O) 
or  partial  decomposition. 

(6).  The  silver  test  fair. 

(7).  The  glycerol  when  diluted  one*half,  should  give  no  deposit  or  separation 
of  fatty  acids  when  nitric  peroxide  gas  is  passed  through  it. 

(8).  A  practical  nitrifying  test  is  made,  following  the  usual  process  of  man- 
ufacture on  the  large  scale.  The  sample  of  glycerol  is  from  25  to  50  grams  and 
the  mixed  acids  in  proportion.  The  nitroglycerine  is  decanted  from  the  adds, 
washed  with  water  and  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  the  volume  measured 
in  a  graduated  tube.  EspeciaUy  to  l>e  observed  are  the  yield  of  the  product, 
its  rapidity  of  separation  from  the  acidS|  and  the  akMcnce  of  flocculent  matter. 
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THE  TEGETABLE  ALKALOIDS. 

These  are  a  olaaa  of  organic  bodies  ol  complex  f ormolae,  all  oontalnlDg  car* 
hoUf  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  and  the  majority  alao  oxygen.  A  number  have  beea 
produced  artlflclally  from  the  pyrtdln  bases  (ObH|b-«N)  as  a  starting  point, 
and  from  the  general  relationship  between  the  two  classes,  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  define  alkaloids  as  vegetable  organic  bodies  that  are  derivatiyes  of 
pyridin.* 

All  the  alkaloids  are  bases  of  a  relatively  weak  character  and  unite  additively 
with  adds  to  form  salts.  Most  are  solid  and  flzed»  a  few  liquid  and  volatile* 
Characteristic  features  are  a  bitter  taste  and  a  marked  disturbing  Influence  on 
the  animal  economy;  the  greater  number  are  active  poisons  in  small  doses. 
Although  classed  together,  marked  differences  are  observed  in  both  the  chemi* 
cal  and  physical  properties  of  the  members;  some  are  quite  stable  and  may  be 
subjected  to  various  analytical  operatious  without  decomposition,  while  others 
are  rapidly  broken  down,  even  hot  water  alone  decomposing  some  varieties. 

Many  of  the  alkaloids  undergo 'hydrolysis  on  boiling  with  a  dilute  solution 
of  a  fixed  alkali  with  the  prodaction  of  an  organic  add,  usually  one  of  th» 
aromatic  series,  and  a  base;  thus— 

CtfHisNOs  (piperine)  +  KOH  b  C«HuN  (piperidine)  +  KSOUH9O4  (potassium 

piperate). 
CVH11NO4  (cocaine)  +  KOH  +  HiO  s=  GgHuNOs   (ecgonine)  +  CH4O   (methyl 

alcohol)  +  KCrHsOs  (potassium  benaoate). 

Alkaloids  do  not  exist  in  plants  in  the  free  state,  but  are  usually  combined 
with  organic  acids  as  tannates,  malates,  meconates,  etc  Some  plants  contain 
bat  one  variety,  while  in  others,  notably  cinchona,  the  poppy,  and  aconite  root, 
several  are  contained  in  widely  different  amounts.  Usually  the  alkaloids  asso- 
ciated in  one  plant  have  several  properties  In  common,  yet  for  various  reasons 
but  one  or  two  may  have  an  extended  therapeutic  use,  the  others  being  com- 
paratively inactive  or.  otherwise  unsuitable;  for  example,  of  the  twenty-one 
known  alkaloids  of  opium,  but  one  or  two  have  an  extended  use  in  medicine*. 

A  list  of  the  best  known  varieties  follows. 


Name. 

Source.      B 

adical  formulf 

k.      Form. 

Properties. 

Quinine 

Cinchona  bark 

CloH94NK)2 

Amorphous 

Febrifuge 

Cinchonidine 

a 

CisHssNsO 

Crystalline 

t€ 

Clnchonine 

(t 

CuHaNsO 

it 

tt 

Morphine 

Opium 

CtfHiflNOs 

u 

Narcotic 

Codeine 

tt 

CisHsiNOs 

t* 

tt 

Narcotine 

it 

CuHaNOr 

II 

tt 

Curarine 

Woorara 

CisHoN 

U 

Paralytic  poison 

Strychnine 

Nux  vomica 

CnHnNsOi 

tt 

Tetanic  poison 

Bracine 

II 

Cs8H98Ns04 

t* 

Convulsive  polso: 

Cocaine 

Coca 

Ci7HaN04 

tt 

Local  anesthetic 

Nicotine 

Tobacco 

CioHmNs 

Oily  Uquid 

Violent  poison 

Caffeine 

Coflee,  tea 

C8H]oN40s 

Crystalline 

Stimulant 
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Name. 

Source.      Radical  formula 

Form. 

Properties. 

Theobromine 

Coca 

CtHsN^Os 

Crystalline 

Stimulant 

Aconitine 

Aconite 

CssH^sNOu 

« 

Violent  poison 

Berberlno 

Barberry 

C20H17NO4 

41 

Tonic 

Hydrastine 

II 

CnH&NOe 

If 

«( 

PiperiDe 

Pepper 

CijHisNOs 

11 

Conine 

Hemlock 

CgHirN 

Oily  liquid 

Paralytic  poison 

Pilocarpine 

Jaborandi 

CuHuNsOs 

Crystalline 

Depressive 

Physostigmlne 

Calabar-bean 

CuU&NsOs 

It 

Mydriatic 

Veratrine 

Wild  Hellebore 

CwHasNOu 

Amorphons 

Poison 

Atropine 

Night-shade 

C]7H«NOs 

Crystalline 

Mydriatic 

Emetine 

Ipecac 

CuHstNOa 

Amorphous 

Emetic 

Colchicine 

Meadow  saffron 

CaHtfNOs 

U 

Poison 

The  exact  formulae  of  some  of  the  above  are  yet  unknown. 

Most  alkaloldal  salts  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  In  ether, 
•chloroform,  and  light  petroleum.  They  are  decomposed  by  alkalies  and  the 
•earths,  the  freed  alkaloid  separating  from  the  liquid  as  a  voluminous  flooculent 
precipitate,  in  some  cases  soluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant. 

Qualitative  tests.  Evidence  as  to  the  presence  of  an  alkaloldal  base  in  a  solu- 
tion may  be  furnished  by  a  precipitate  forming  on  addition  of  an  alkali,  the 
reparation  of  a  crystalline  salt  on  acidification  with  a  mineral  acid,  etc 

Color  reactions.  Decomposition  products  are  formed  through  the  action  of 
•certain  oxidizing,  reducing,  and  dehydrating  reagents.  Many  of  the  products 
show  brilliant  and  characteristic,  though  often  fugitive,  colors  with  a  small 
fragment  of  the  alkaloid  or  a  drop  of  its  solution,  but  it  is  important  that  the 
alkaloid  be  free  from  other  organic  matter.  Among  the  numerous  reagents 
that  have  been  described  are  concentrated  sulfuric  acid,  nitric  acid,  bromine 
water,  solution  of  iodine,  and  concentrated  sulfuric  acid  containing  traces  of 
nitric  acid,  potassium  chlorate,  potassium  bichromate,  molybdic  acid,  cane- 
«ugar,  etc. 

For  example,  a  solution  of  ammonium  vanadate  in  sulfuric  acid  produces 
brawn  colors  with  aconitine,  morphine,  narceine,  codeine,  solanine,  and 
plperlne;  blue  with  apomorphlne  and  antipyrlne;  green  with  colchicine,  quini- 
dine,  and  conlne ;  vioZst  with  strychnine  and  papaverine;  yellow  with  clnchonlne, 
<]ulnine,  and  physostlgmine ;  red  with  kalrlne,  veratrine,  brucine  and  atropine; 
and  no  color  with  nicotine  and  caffeine.  A  brown  color  is  also  given  with 
dlgltalein,  a  green  with  salicylic  acid,  and  a  purple  with  antifebrin. 

Odor.  On  oxidizing  an  alkaloid  with  faming  nitric  acid,  evaporating  to  dry- 
ness, and  treating  the  residue  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  hydrate, 
peculiar  odors  are  exhaled  by  a  few  varieties,  as  cocaine,  eserine,  delphenium. 

Many  of  the  alkaloids  and  their  salts  in  aqueous  solution  are  strongly  dextro- 
or  laevo-rotatory  toward  polarized  light,  but  for  several  reasons  the  quanti- 
tative determination  Is  seldom  attempted  by  this  process. 

The  physiological  effect  is  sometimes  useful  as  a  confirmatory  test.  A  peculiar 
1i)enumblng  or  tingling  of  the  lips  and  tongue  follows  contact  with  aconitine 
or  cocaine,  and  after  administration  of  one  of  the  mydriatic  alkaloids  —  atro- 
pine, conlne,  cocaine,  etc.  — the  pupil  of  the  eye  Is  dilated,  while  physostlgmine 
and  members  of  the  nux  vomica  species  contract  it.  The  intensely  toxic  power 
of  many  varieties  may  be  exhibited  by  the  administration  of  a  solution  or  a 
subcutaneous  injection  to  one  of  the  smaller  animals.  The  effect  varies  with 
the  nature  of  the  alkaloid,  and  the  experimenter  may  observe  changes  in  the 
ease  and  rate  of  respiration,  a  paralytic  action  on  the  nervous  system,  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles,  rise  or  fall  in  temperature,  or  circulatory  disturbanoe  from 
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dilatation  of  the  arteries,  or  atimalas  or  depression  of  the  heart  in  systole  or 
diastole.  Blow-flies  have  been  saccessfally  used  for  such  experiments,  and 
the  addition  of  a  drop  of  a  solotion  of  certain  alkaloids  to  stagnant  water 
immediately  paralyzes  and  shortly  destroys  the  infasoria.  It  is  said  that  on 
the  addition  of  a  drop  of  solation  of  muscarine  to  weak  brine  holding  the 
recently  excised  heart  of  a  frog,  the  pulsations  ceased,  but  were  re-estab*- 
llshed,  after  a  lapse  of  foar  hoors,  by  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  solution  of 
atropine — a  striking  iUostration  of  the  physiological  antagonism  of  the  two 
alkaloids. 

Quantitative  analysis.  A  crude  drug  as  received  by  the  manufacturing  phar- 
macist may  be  far  below  or  above  the  average  in  alkaloidal  strength,  from 
differences  in  soil  and  climate  at  the  place  of  growth,  age,  manner  of  collection 
and  preservation,  hygroscopic  condition,  etc  Vor  the  preparation  of  a  tincture 
or  a  fluid  or  solid  extract  of  definite  alkaloidal  content,  either  the  drug  itself 
must  be  assayed  to  decide  the  proper  volume  of  menstruum  to  yield  a  prepara- 
tion conforming  to  the  official  article,  or  the  extract,  that  it  may  be  concen- 
trated if  below  or  diluted  if  above  the  standard.  Usually  both  are  assayed, 
the  latter  as  a  precaution  against  possible  mistakes  during  manufacture. 

A  generally  applicable  method  of  analysis  follows,  to  be  modified  to  suit 
particular  cases. 

U  The  first  step  is  the  extraction  of  the  alkaloid,  in  as  pure  a  condition  as 
practicable,  from  the  other  constituents  of  the  plant.  The  following  table  * 
shows  the  solvent  action  of  water,  alcohol  and  ether  on  the  general  constit- 
uents of  vegetable  matter  and  indicates  the  nature  of  the  bodies  likely  to 
accompany  the  alkaloid  when  one  of  these  is  used  for  extraction. 

Water.  Alcohol.  Ether. 

Alkaloidal  salts Soluble.  Soluble.  Insoluble. 

Other  salts  of  Inorganic 

acids Mostly  soluble.     Mostly  insoluble. -   Insoluble. 

Other  salts  and  organic 

acids Soluble.  Soluble.  Mostly  insoluble. 

Free  organic  acids Soluble.  Soluble.  Mostly  insoluble. 

Tannins   and     coloring 

matters Soluble.  Soluble.  Variable. 

Sugars Soluble.  Soluble.  Insoluble. 

Gums      aad      pectons 

bodies Soluble.  Mostly  iusoluble.     Insoluble. 

Albuminoids,  etc Soluble.  Insoluble.  Insoluble. 

Starch Soluble  In  hot       Insoluble.  Insoluble. 

water. 

Cellulose Insoluble.  Insoluble.  Insoluble. 

Resins Insoluble.  Soluble.  Variable. 

Fixed  oils Insoluble.  Sparingly  soluble.    Soluble. 

Essential  oils Insoluble.  Soluble.  Soluble. 

Chlorophyll • Insoluble.  Soluble.  Soluble. 

As  the  alkaloid  is  usually  In  combination  with  an  organic  acid,  it  is  liberated 
by  the  intervention  of  a  stronger  base  which  may  be  an  alkali  or  an  earth,  the 
latter  preferable  on  account  of  its  sparing  solubility. 

After  mixing  the  powdered  drug  with  lime  or  other  base,  the  mass  Is  treated 
with  alcohol,  hot  or  cold,  strong  or  diluted,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
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alkaloid  and  the  vegetable  matter.  The  aolntion  of  the  alkaloid  and  other 
bodies  i8  Altered  (nnlees  the  extraction  haa  been  done  by  percolation)  and 
evaporated  to  dryness,  leaving  a  more  or  less  impure  alkaloidal  residoe. 

Dialysis  has  been  recommended  to  separate  the  crystalline  active  principles 
of  opiam,  aconite  root  and  belladonna,  bat  the  process  has  no  great  advantages 
over  others  more  expeditions. 

Volatile  alkaloids  may  be  extracted  by  mixing  the  dmg  with  water  and  excess 
of  lime  or  baryta  and  distilling  into  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  distillate  is 
concentrated  and  the  alkaloidal  chloride  decomposed  by  an  alkali  and  extracted 
by  ether. 

2.  The  next  step  is  the  separation  of  the  alkaloid  contained  in  the  residae 
from  the  various  other  extractives.  The  residae  is  weighed,  dissolved  in  a 
dilate  acid,  the  solation  filtered,  made  alkaline,  and  the  filtrate  agitated  with 
several  portions  of  ether  or  chloroform  which  abstract  the  alkaloid,  leaving 
the  imparities  In  the  dUnte  acid.  Bat  where  certain  imparities  are  in  the 
residae  that  are  fairly  solable  in  both  dilate  acid  and  the  organic  solvent, 
a  more  extended  process  mast  be  carried  oat.  It  is  based  on  the  principle  that, 
as  a  rale,  free  alkaloids  are  insolnble  in  water  bat  solable  in  ether,  chloroform 
and  petrolenm  ether,  while  their  salts  are  solable  in  water  bat  insolnble  in  the 
organic  liqalds.  Hence  some  coloring  matters,  oils,  fats,  resins,  chlorophyll, 
etc.,  are  extracted  from  an  acid  solation  of  an  alkaloidal  salt  by  shaking  with 
ether,  and  after  snper-satarating  the  decanted  aqoeons  solatfon  with  an  alkali, 
the  alkaloid  is  extracted  by  ether,  leaving  other  impurities  —  extractive  matter, 
crystalline  salts,  gums— behind.  If  yet  impure,  the  alkaloid  may  be  alter- 
nately passed  from  ether  to  an  aqueous  acid  and  back  to  ether,  though  a  not 
inconsiderable  loss  is  safiered  in  each  transition. 

Another  plan  is  to  precipitate  the  neutral  solution  by  basic  lead  acetate,  filter, 
add  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  again  filter,  warm  until  the  excess  of  ammonia 
is  dissipated,  and  finally  precipitate  the  excess  of  lead  by  hydrogen  sulfide. 
Coloring  matter,  tannin,  and  organic  acids  are  carried  down  in  the  neutral  or 
alkaline  solation,  mechanically  or  in  combination  with  lead.  A  small  loss  of 
alkaloids  is  inevitable. 

In  a  method  due  to  Lloyd,*  the  concentrated  impure  alkaloidal  solution  is 
ground  In  a  mortar  with  a  paste  of  a  mixture  of  ferric  hydrate  and  sodium  bi- 
carbonate, then  triturated  with  chloroform.  The  clear  liquid  is  decanted  and 
the  residue  washed  several  times  with  small  volumes  of  chloroform,  and  the 
united  liquid  and  washings  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a  gentle  heat.  The  resi- 
due is  extracted  by  two  per  cent  sulfuric  acid  and  the  filtered  solution  made 
slightly  alkaline  by  ammonia,  then  extracted  by  chloroform.  Aluminum  or 
chromium  hydrate  may  be  substituted  for  ferric  hydrate. 

Filtration  through  a  limited  amount  of  bone-black  will  withdraw  coloring 
matters,  tannic  and  malic  acids,  and  some  other  bodies,  but  generally  some  of 
the  alkaloid  is  retained  ss  well.  In  dealing  with  a  solution  containing  only  a 
minute  weight  of  an  alkaloid,  a  large  proportion  of  bone-black  will  take  up  all 
the  alkaloid,  to  be  afterward  recovered  by  boiling  with  alcohol. 

The  volatile  alkaloids  may  be  extracted  or  purified  by  distillation  in  a 
current  of  steam,  receiving  the  distillate  in  dilute  hydrochloric  or  snlforlc 

acid. 

8.  Having  carried  the  purification  as  far  as  can  safely  be  done,  the  weight 
of  the  alkaloid  may  be  determined  by  evaporation,  precipitation  or  volumetri- 
cally.    The  simplest  method  Is  to  evaporate  the  solation  to  dryness,  heat  to 
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the  boiling  point  of  water  and  weigh,  bot  many  allcaloids  are  too  volatile  or 
easily  decomposed  by  heat  to  allow  of  this  procedare.  If  an  appreciable 
weight  of  impnrlty  is  suspected,  the  residue  is  dissolved  and  determined  as 
follows.  It  is  treated  with  neotral  alcohol,  fllteredy  and  at  once  titrated  by  a 
standard  add  with  a  snitable  indicator.  The  imparities  of  the  residne  are 
seldom  of  either  an  acid  or  basic  character.  The  standard  acid  is  not  stronger 
than  tenth- normal  (some  use  as  dilate  as  hundredth-normal)  since  the 
weight  of  the  total  residue  from  the  amount  of  drug  usually  taken  for  analysis 
is  not  likely  to  exceed  100  milligrams. 

An  objection  to  direct  titration  is  that  the  color  of  the  indicator  may  be 
modified  or  overpowered  by  coloring  matter  dissolved  by  alcohol  from  the 
lesidae,  and  here  a  reverse  titration  by  standard  alkali  is  resorted  to  with 
advantage.  In  some  cases  the  plan  may  be  followed  of  adding  a  drop  of 
methyl  orange  solution  and  some  ether  to  the  aqueous  or  diluted  alcoholic 
solution,  and  proceeding  with  the  titration  by  standard  acid,  constantly 
stirring  the  titrate  during  the  operation.  The  coloring  matter  largely  enters 
the  ether  leaving  the  subnatant  aqueous  solution  comparatively  light  colored. 

Since  alkaloids  differ  so  widely  In  strength,  no  one  indicator  is  suitable  for 
the  alkalimetric  titration  of  all.*  A  number  of  special  Indicators  have  been 
recommended,  among  them  extracts  of  logwood  and  Brazilwood,  haematoxylin, 
Porrier's  blue,  gallein,  iodeosin,  phloxin,  etc.,  each  well  adapted  to  particular 
alkaloids .  Litmus  and  phenol-phthalein  are  available  for  the  stronger  bases  like 
quinine,  nicotine  and  morphine,  but  the  weaker  bases,  as  the  minor  derivatives 
of  the  poppy,  are  neutral  to  them,  so  that  the  acid  in  their  neutral  salts  may  be 
titrated  as  if  It  were  uncomblned.  Most  of  the  mineral  acid  salts  of  the  alka- 
loids are  neutral  to  methyl  orange,  and  any  free  acid  In  a  solution  of  one  of 
these  may  be  neutralized  by  Its  aid.  Allen  states  that  the  quinine  sulfate  of 
commerce  (C»HsiNsOs)s.H8S04.aq«  is  neutral  to  Brazilwood,  logwood  and  cochi- 
neal, distinctly  alkaline  to  litmus,  and  strongly  alkaline  to  methyl  orange;  and 
in  titrating  quinine  by  standard  sulfuric  acid  the  point  of  neutrality  Is  reached 
with  the  former  Indicators  at  (CsoHsiN802)9.HsS04i  and  with  methyl  orange  at 
C»HMNsOsHflS04. 

A  committer  appointed  by  the  American  Pharmaceutical  AssociaUonf  to  In- 
vestigate the  question  of  indicators  in  the  titration  of  alkaloids,  studied  the 
application  of  Brazilwood,  cochineal,  haematoxylin,  lacmoid,  tropaeolin  00,  and 
indeosin;  they  experienced  considerable  difficult  In  securing  some  of  the 
indicatorSy  especially  tropaeolin  00  and  Indeosin,  of  a  satisfactory  quality;  of 
the  former  none,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  one  sample,  was  sufficiently 
sensitive.    The  conclusions  of  the  committee  were 

<*  1,  Haematoxylin  is  the  Indicator  par  excellence  for  titrating  alkaloids. 
Brazilwood  and  cochineal  compare  favorably  with  haematoxylin  but  are  not  as 
reliable  in  some  cases ;  nor  do  they  appear  to  be  quite  as  sensitive. 

2.  Pnre  alkaloidal  material  can  be  titrated  with  satisfactory  results,  except- 
ing the  cinchona  alkaloids.  Such  anomalous  results  were  obtained  with  the 
cinchona  alkaloids  that  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  nature  of  these  alka- 
loids is  not  fully  understood. 

8.  The  estimation  of  alkaloids  by  means  of  volumetric  solutions  can  only  be 
carried  out  in  laboratories  where  dally  determinations  are  made.  If  the 
operator  is  not  constantly  in  touch  with  his  end-reaction  tints  be  will  be  unable 
to  secure  satisfactory  results. 


«  Druggists  Olnnilar,  UQO-SU ;  Allen,  Ooml.  Org.  Anal.  8   8   60. 
t  Proceedings,  1886. 
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4.  The  gravimetric  resolts  based  on  process  b  are  qatte  satisfactory,  and  it 
it  is  with  this  process  that  the  average  worker  will  obtain  the  most  concordant 
resnlts.  While  the  volnmetrlc  process  yields  good  results  in  the  hands  of  ex- 
tremely careful  workers  and  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  yet  we  feel 
convinced  from  onr  work  that  the  method  has  not  been  sufficiently  evolved  to 
recommend  it  for  general  use.'* 

The  process  b  referred  to  in  (4)  is  in  essence  the  extraction  of  the  dried  drug 
by  a  mixture  of  ether  and  chloroform  made  ammoniacal.  A  portion  of  the 
decanted  liquid  is  extracted  by  acidulated  water  which  converts  the  alkaloid  to 
a  salt;  the  acid  solution  is  made  alkaline  by  ammonia,  and  the  alkaloid  ex- 
tracted by  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  ether.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to 
dryness  at  a  low  heat  and  the  residue  weighed ;  then  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol^ 
diluted  with  water  and  titrated  by  standard  acid,  preferably  a  reverse  titration 
by  standard  alkali. 

Simpler  methods  answer  for  alkaloidal  tinctures  and  solid  and  fluid  extracts. 
In  that  of  Farr  and  Wright,  a  volume  of  25  to  50  Cc.  of  a  tincture  is  evap- 
orated on  the  water-bath,  with  addition  of  water,  until  the  alcohol  is  dissipated* 
What  remains  is  acidified  and  filtered  into  a  separatory  funnel,  washing  with 
acidulated  water.  The  liquid  is  made  alkaline  by  ammonia,  and  the  alkaloid 
extracted  by  chloroform.  To  remove  ammonia,  the  chloroformic  solution  is 
washed  with  water  until  the  washings  are  neutral;  then  the  alkaloid  titrated  by 
N/20  hydrochloric  acid  and  indeosin. 


A  number  of  reagents  precipitate  compounds  of  more  or  less  definite  compo- 
sition and  degree  of  insolubility.    The  precipitant  may  be 

1.  An  (Ukdll  or  alkali  earbonatet  liberating  the  base  of  the  alkaloidal  salt  by 
combination  with  the  acid,  thus 

(CbH88N07)2.HsS04    (narcotine  sulfate) -f  2 KOH  =  2C9Hi^0r  (narcotine)  + 
EsS04  +  2HsO. 

A  few  alkaloids  are  sufllciently  insoluble  and  stable  for  a  gravimetric  deter- 
mination and  may  be  filtered,  dried  and  weighed. 

2.  Picric  acid.  Many  of  the  picrates  are  insoluble,  or  nearly  so,  in  water  and 
an  excess  of  the  acid,  formlDg  light  yellow,  crystalline  precipitates.  The  com- 
bination is  very  suitable  for  the  cinchona  group,  nicotine,  brucine  and  strych- 
nine ;  they  shoald  be  in  the  form  of  sulfates  in  a  concentrated  but  only  slightly 
acid  solution,  and  thrown  down  by  an  equivalent  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
(sparingly  soluble)  picric  acid.  Instead  of  weighing  the  precipitate  it  is  ad- 
vised that  it  be  decomposed  by  an  alkali  and  the  alkaloid  extracted  by  alcohol. 

3.  Tannic  acid  precipitates  most  alkaloids,  but  the  tannates  are,  as  a  rule, 
somewhat  soluble  in  even  very  dilute  or  weak  acids  and  ammonia.  Like  the 
corresponding  picrates,  the  moist  tannates  may  be  decomposed  by  a  strong 
base,  here  lead  oxide  or  carbonate  forming  insoluble  lead  tannate;  the  dried 
precipitate  is  extracted  by  hot  alcohol. 

4.  Phoapho-molybdic  acid  in  nitric  acid.  The  phospho-molybdates  are  yellow 
and  amorphous,  and  generally  quite  insoluble.  Ammonium  salts  and  many 
organic  compounds  are  also  precipitated  by  the  reagent  and  must  be  absent 
from  the  solution.  The  compounds  are  not  of  a  sufficiently  constant  compo- 
sition for  direct  weighing,  but  may  be  decomposed  by  treatment  with  dilute 
ammonia  vrlth  the  formation  of  ammonium  phosphomolybdate  (soluble  in 
ammonia)  and  separation  of  the  free  alkaloid  which  can  be  extracted  from  the 
residue  by  alcohol.  Phospho-tung^tic  and  phospho-antimonic  adds  give 
analogous  precipitates,  the  strychnine  and  quinine  compounds  wltb  the  former 
reagent  being  particularly  insoluble. 

5.  Iodine.  A  saturated  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide  precipitates 
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most  ftlkaloidfl  from  a  dilute  salforie  solotion  as  addition  componnds  of  com- 
plex^fonniilaey  «.  g,j  with  caffeine  is  formed  caffeine  hydriodide  tetra-iodide,. 
GBH10N4Os.HI.I4.  The  precipitates  are  yellow  or  reddish  brown,  floccnlent, 
nsnally  amorphous,  thoogh  crystalline  when  formed  in  alcoholic  aolntlons,  and 
are  only  elighUy  soluble  in  wat^  bat  more  readily  in  presence  of  an  excess  of 
the  precipitant.  After  Altering,  the  precipitate  may  be  dissolyed  in  snlfaroua 
add,  which  converts  the  iodine  into  hydriodic  acid»  and  the  snlfiite  of  the 
alkaloid  extracted  or  otherwise  dealt  with. 

The  compound  known  as  herapathite  after  its  discoverer  Herapath,  is  an 
iodosnlfateof  quinine  said  to  have  the  formula  (C»HstN802)4(HsS04)8(HI)sl4  -h 
xH|0.  It  is  a  brown  crystalline  precipitate  thrown  down  when  tincture  of 
iodine  ia  compounded  with  a  solution  of  quinine  sulfate;  the  reaction  may  be 
applied  for  the  separation  and  determination  of  quinine  or  as  a  qualitative 
test.  When  precipitated  by  iodine  directly  the  compound  is  liable  .to  vary  in 
composition,  and  De  VrlJ  haa  proposed  to  substitute  the  iodosulfate  of  qni- 
noidine  (an  ancrystallizable  alkaloid  of  cinchona)  claiming  that  a  definite  iodo  - 
sulfate  of  quinine  is  invariably  formed  thereby. 

Bismuth  potassium  iodide  with  solutions  strongly  acidliled  by  sulfuric  acid 
yields  orange-red  precipitates,  the  majority  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  the 
reagent  has  been  highly  recommended  for  strychnine  and  the  cinchona  alkaloids. 
Mercuric  potassium  iodide  forms  light-jrellow  flocculent  iodomercurates  in 
solutions  free  from  alcohol  and  acetic  acid;  many  of  these  are  quite  insoluble 
in  dilate  acids  and  become  crystalline  on  standing,  but  their  composition  is  not 
definite.  The  precipitates  may  be  filtered,  suspended  in  water,  decomposed  by 
hydrogen  sulfide,  and  after  filtering  from  the  precipitated  sulfide,  treated  with, 
an  alkali  carbonate  and  extracted  by  ether  or  chloroform. 

6.  €hM  chloride.  Yellow  crystalline  chloraarates  or  combinations  of  an  alka> 
loidal  hydrochloride  with  auric  chloride.  The  precipitates  are  well  suited  for 
qnantitative  determinations  though  somewhat  unstable  and  rapidly  decomposed; 
metallic  gold  remains  on  ignition.  Mercuric  chloride  reacts  in  a  similar  man> 
Der,  as  does  platinic  chloride. 

7.  Potassium  permanganate,  Alkaloidal  permanganates  are,  as  a  rule,  very 
unstable,  some  decomposing  immediately  with  deposition  of  manganic  hydrate, 
others  more  slowly,  while  a  few,  as  of  cocaine  and  narceine«  are  comparatively 
permanent. 

Other  reagents  are  bromine,  gallic  acid,  tannin,  potassium  chromate  and 
bichromate,  cadmium  potassium  iodide,  tartaric  acid,  potassium  ferrlcyanlde, 
etc.,  but  most  of  these  are  better  suited  for  qualitative  tests  than  qaantitative 
determinations. 

A  namber  of  the  above  reagents  have  been  applied  volumetrically,but  several 
difficulties  are  met  with,  namely  that  the  composition  of  the  precipitates  is  far 
from  constant,  varying  with  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  and  necessitating 
the  conduction  of  a  partUlel  determination  with  each  analysis;  that  with  equiv- 
lilent  amounts  of  alkaloid  and  precipitant  a  condition  of  equilibrium  obtains 
where  the  addition  of  either  will  produce  a  precipitate;  and  that  from  the 
absence  of  suitable  indicators,  the  end- point  must  be  taken  where  the  precip- 
itate ceases  to  fall,  and  as  the  precipitate  remains  suspended  for  a  considerable 
time,  a  small  volume  must  be  filtered  off  and  tested  after  each  addition  of  the 
titrand.  The  tedious  filtration  may  be  avoided  by  adopting  the  method  of 
reverse  titration,  or  after  filtering  and  washing,  the  precipitate  may  be  sas- 
pended  in  water  and  titrated  directly  by  a  suitable  reagent. 

A  free  alkaloid  may  be  dissolved  In  a  measured  volume  of  standard  acid  and 
precipitated  by  a  neutral  reagent  such  as  Wagners  or  Meyers,*  and  after  filter- 

*  Jonm.  Amer.  Ohem.  Sooy.  1900—18. 
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iDg,  the  remaining  free  add  in  the  filtrate  titrated  bj  standard  alkali  and 
phenol  -phthalein. 

An  alkaloid  forming  a  stable  hydrochloride  may  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
add,  the  solation  evaporated  to  dryness  to  remove  the  excess  of  acid,  the 
residue  taken  np  by  water,  and  the  hydrochloric  acid  combined  with  the  alkaloid 
determined  by  titration  with  silver  nitrate  and  potassinm  chromate.  The 
weight  of  the  alkaloid  is  calculated  from  the  formula  of  the  hydrochloride. 

Several  of  the  alkaloids  may  be  determined  lodimetrlcally  with  good  results. 
A  known  volume  of  standard  mercuric  potassium  iodide  or  of  iodine  in  potas- 
sium iodide  is  added  to  the  solution  of  the  alkaloid  and  the  liquid  made  up  to  a 
definite  volume.  Filtration  is  done  through  asbestos,  and  the  residual  iodine 
in  an  aliquot  part  of  the  filtrate  found  by  titration  with  sodium  thiosuliate;  or 
the  washed  precipitate  may  be  suspended  in  water  and  titrated  directly. 

PrescQtt  and  GK>rdin  make  the  point  that  where  the  ordinary  solution  of 
iodine  in  pqtassium  iodide  is  added  at  once  and  in  large  excess  to  the  solution 
of  the  alkaloid  there  is  precipitated  tiie  highest  periodide  only,  which  Is  not  the 
case  tf  added  a  little  at  a  time.  A  preliminary  test  shows  by  the. color  of  the 
supernatant  fiuid  what  must  be  the  ratio  between  the  two  solutions  that  only 
the  highest  periodide  will  form.  The  proper  volume  of  iodine  solution  is 
mixed  at  once  with  the  ailcaloidal  solution,  the  mixture  filtered,  and  the  excess 
of  Iodine  determined  in  an  aliquot  part  of  the  filtrate  by  titration  with  thio- 
sulfate.  

The  separation  of  the  alkaloids  is  a  problem  of  far  greater  difllculty  than  the 
separation  of  the  inorganic  bases,  for  besides  lacking  the  stability  of  the  latter, 
the  alkaloids  and  their  precipitable  compounds  have  not  that  degree  of  insolu- 
bility that  allows  a  nearly  perfect  separation  of  the  metals.  In  practice  the 
alkaloids  to  be  isolated  are  usually  members  of  a  group  derived  from  one 
natural  source,  and  the  separation  is  consequently  more  dlfllcult  since  they  have 
many  properties  in  common  and  a  similar  deportment  toward  solvents  and  pre- 
eipitants. 

By  reason  of  the  varied  degrees  of  solubbity  of  the  precipitates  in  water, 
dilate  acids  and  alkalies,  organic  solvents,  and  an  excess  of  the  precipitating 
solation,  several  of  the  precipitants  named  above  may  be  of  service.  Thus,  the 
tannates  of  picrotoxin  and  agaricine  are  readily  soluble  in  an  excess  of  tannic 
add  solution,  those  of  colchicine  and  digitallne  insoluble  bat  dissolved  by  a 
dilute  alkali,  while  those  of  aconitine  and  papaverine  are  Insoluble  in  either. 

The  compounds  of  a  few  of  the  alkaloids  (as  narcotine,  paparerine,  narceine) 
with  weak  acids  decompose  rapidly  with  separation  of  the  base,  and  if  there  be 
added  to  a  solution  of  any  of  their  salts  an  excess  of  sodium  acetate  and  the 
mixture  allowed  to  stand  for  sometime,  all  the  alkaloid  will  be  obtained  as 
a  precipitate. 

The  volatile  alkaloids  (nicotine,  conine,  the  conioeines,  lobeline,  spcurteine, 
lupeline,  piturine,  and  spigeline)  may  be  distilled  from  those  non-volatile  ahd 
not  decomposed  at  the  temperature  of  distillation.  The  operation  is  best  con- 
ducted in  vacuo. 

The  diversity  in  the  comparative  solubilities  of  free  alkaloids  in  different 
menstrua  often  permits  a  fair,  more  rarely  a  nearly  complete  separation  by  the 
process  of  extraction  by  an  immiscible  solvent,  favored  by  the  ease  with  which 
free  alkaloids  are  converted  into  their  salts  and  vice  versa.  A  general  scheme* 
for  the  separation  of  alkaloids  and  the  organic  bodies  usually  accompanying 
them  is  given  opposite,  though  the  correctness  of  some  of  the  statements  has 


•  Allen.  OomL  Orf.  Anal.  S^ISS. 
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been  qaestioned.    The  scheme  can  be  modified  to  adrantage  when  the  amtnre 
and  relative  proportions  of  the  members  present  are  known. 


Special  methods.  As  illnstrations  of  the  special  methods  in  nse  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  medicinally  valnable  alkaloids  in  crade  drngs,  a  few  examples- 
are  given.    The  first  Is  a  favored  method  for  the  assay  of  aconite  root. 

1.  Abont  80  grams  of  the  powdered  root  is  percolated  with  160  Gc  of  alcohol 
of  a  specific  gravity  of  .890.  The  percolate  is  evaporated  to  a  small  balk  on  the 
water  bath,  and  after  cooling,  diluted  with  a  little  water  and  15  Cc.  of  decinor- 
mal  snlfaric  acid.  After  filtering  and  washing  the  precipitate  with  dilate  acid, 
the  anited  filtrate  and  washings  is  shaken  twice  with  chloroform  to  remove 
coloring  matter,  the  alkaloidal  salts  remaining  with  the  acid.  Any 
traces  of  alkaloid  that  may  have  passed  Into  the  chloroform  are  reclaimed  by 
shaking  it  with  a  little  dllnte  acid  which  is  then  anited  with  the  main  portion. 
The  acid  solation  is  now  made  slightly  alkaline  by  potassinm  carbonate  and 
the  free  alkaloids  extracted  by  chloroform;  the  chloroform  is  washed  once 
with  water  to  remove  any  potassinm  salts  it  may  have  taken  op,  then  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  the  somewhat  impure  residual  alkaloids  weighed. 

The  separation  of  the  associated  alkaloids  is  not  an  easy  matter  as  a  rule;  a 
method  proposed  by  Wright  aud  perfected  by  Allen  for  the  determination  of 
the  crystallizable  (medicinally  active)  alkaloids  in  the  residue  is  more  feasible. 
The  principle  is  that  of  hydrolyzing  the  alkaloids  by  heating  under  pressure 
with  an  alcoholic  solation  of  potassium  hydrate,  yielding  the  potassium  salts 
of  several  organic  acids  —  thus  aconitine  gives  potassium  benzoate,  potassinm 
acetate  and  aconine  — 

Q88H4,NOij  +  2K0H  =  KC^HjOj  +  KGjHaO^  +  GaiHa^NOjo. 

Aconitine  Potassium  Potassium  Aconine 

benzoate     acetate 

The  alcohol  is  evaporated  and  the  residual  liquid  acidified  by  hydrochloric 
acid;  the  liberated  benzoic  acid  is  then  extracted  by  ether.  The  ether  is  washed 
with  water  until  free  from  mineral  acid,  stirred  up  with  water,  and  the  organic 
acid  titrated  by  weak  standard  alkali  or  baryta-water  and  phenol-phthalein. 

2.  A  well-known  melhod  for  the  determination  of  quinine  in  the  various  kinds 
of  cinchona  bark  is  due  to  Schmidt.  He  macerates  for  24  hours*  twenty  gprams 
of  the  finely  powdered  and  air- dried  bark  in  a  mixture  of  ten  Cc.  of  ten  per 
cent  ammonia,  twenty  Cc.  of  ninety  per  cent  alcohol,  and  170  Cc.  of  ether.  Of 
the  clear  solution  100  Cc.  is  mixed  with  27  Cc.  of  water  and  three  or  four  Cc. 
of  normal  hydrochloric  acid,  and  set  aside  for  24  hours  to  allow  spontaneous 
evaporation.  The  liquid  is  further  concentrated  on  the  water-bath,  maintaining 
a  slightly  acid  reaction  by  hydrochloric  acid,  or  if  too  strongly  add  by  the  base 
cinchonine. 

After  cooling,  the  liquid  Is  exposed  to  the  air  until  any  coloring  matter  has 
separated,  and  after  filtering,  two  or  three  grams  of  potassium  sodium  tartrate 
added  to  precipitate  the  quinine  and  cinchonidine  as  tartrates;  the  mixture  is 
warmed  on  the  water-bath  for  fifteen  minutes  and  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  then  filtered  and  washed  with  the  minimum  of  cold  water  and 
drained.  The  filtrate  and  washings  are  measured  in  order  that  a  correction 
may  be  applied  for  the  solubility  of  the  tartrates  therein. 

The  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  foreign 
ttiatters  extracted  by  shaking  out  several  times  with  ether  (in  which  the  alka- 
loidal hydrochlorides  are  Insoluble) ;  the  acid  solution  is  then  made  alkaline 
by  sodium  hydrate  and  the  precipitated  alkaloids  extracted  by  ether.    The 
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ettiereal  solatlon  on  eyaporatlon  leares  a  residue  of  quinine  and  cinchonidine 
to  be  weighed  after  drying  at  100  o  to  110^ . 

The  mixed  alkaloids  are  now  washed  with  a  saturated  solution  of  cincho- 
nidine in  ether  which  dissolves  the  quinine  but  not  the  cinchonidine,  nor  does 
any  cinchonidine  separate  from  the  ethereal  solution.  The  residue  of  cincho- 
nidine is  washed  with  a  little  pure  ether,  dried  and  weighed,  and  the  quinine 
found  by  difference,  both  corrected  for  the  solubility  of  their  tartrates. 

Cinchonidine  sulfate  is  a  common  impurity  of  commercial  quinine  sulfate, 
and  an  empirical  method  for  its  determination  is  based  on  the  greater  volnme 
of  solution  of  ammonia  required  to  dissolve  cinchonidine  than  quinine.  In  prac- 
tice, a  weighed  amount  of  the  sample  to  be  tested  is  macerated  with  ten  times 
its  weight  of  water  at  15 ^  and  the  solution  filtered;  the  filtrate  is  a  saturated 
solution  of  quinine  sulfate  (one  gram  dissolves  in  about  740  Cc.  of  water)  con- 
taining also  cUl  the  cinchonidine  sulfate  present  in  the  sample  since  the  propor- 
tion rarely  exceeds  one  per  cent.  A  measured  portion  is  titrated  by  standard 
ammonia  until  the  precipitate  of  quinine  and  cinchonidine  at  first  formed  has 
JQst  dissolved  to  a  clear  fiuid.  The  volume  of  ammonia  in  excess  of  that  re- 
quired in  a  parallel  determination  on  pure  quinine  sulfate  is  in  proportion  to 
the  cinchonidine  sulfate  in  the  sample. 

Another  method  for  this  determination  is  that  known  as  the  ^  optical  assay ' 
depending  on  the  principle  that  the  salts  of  both  quinine  and  cinchonidine  are 
laevo-rotatory  to  polarized  light,  the  former  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  latter. 
The  procedure  recommended  by  Koppeschaar  is  to  convert  the  mixture  of  the 
alkaloids  into  tartrates,  filter  and  dry  the  precipitate,  and  dissolve  .4  gram  in 
20  Cc.  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  angle  of  rotation  is  observed  in  the 
polarimeter  by  monochromatic  light,  and  the  percentages  of  the  alkaloidal 

tartrates  calculated  by  the  general  formula  for  mixtures,  X»  100  . 

a  —  b 

Here  Xis  the  percentage  of  quinine  tartrate;  a,  the  specific  rotatory  power  of 
quinine  tartrate  (—220.07 <=>);  6,  that  of  cinchonidine  tartrate  (— 187.670); 
and  dy  that  of  the  mixture  polarized.    The  value  of  d  is  found  from  the  equa- 

«°-  ^ = ^'  ^''•" « '« *^«  *°«^«  ~**"«°' ""» ^  *"''  ''"'^  •"  ''~*- 

meters  of  the  observation  tube  of  the  polarimeter  (since  of  the  mixed  tartrates 
there  was  dissolved  .4  gram  in  20  Cc.  of  acid  making  a  two  per  cent  solution, 
and  the  angle  of  rotation  observed  through  a  tube  L  decimeters  long). 

8.  For  the  determination  of  nicotine  in  tobacco,  advantage  is  taken  of  the 
volatile  nature  of  the  alkaloid  for  its  separation  from  cellulose,  proteids, 
pectic  and  other  organic  acids,  gum-resins,  inorganic  matter,  etc.  The  method 
of  Klessling,  somewhat  modified,  is  as  follows :  — 

Of  powdered  tobacco  leaves,  one  hundred  grams  is  mixed  with  slaked  lime 
and  distilled  in  a  current  of  steam  until  the  vapor  is  no  longer  alkaline;  nico- 
tine distills  together  with  some  ammonia  formed  by  the  action  of  the  lime  on 
nitrogenous  matter.  The  distillate  is  slightly  acidulated  by  sulfuric  acid, 
evaporated  to  50  Cc.  (nicotine  sulfate  is  not  volatile),  made  slightly  alkaline, 
and  the  nicotine  extracted  by  six  portions  of  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  Is 
titrated  by  tenth-normal  sulfuric  acid,  and  the  nicotine  calculated  from  the 
volume  required.  The  results  are  usually  somewhat  too  high.  As  a  check,  the 
titrated  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  weighed,  and  the  nicotine  sulfate 
dissolved  from  the  residue  of  ammonium  sulfate  (slightly  soluble  in  ether)  by 
absolute  alcohol •  The  weight  of  the  residue  is  deducted  from  the  total 
weight,  nicotine  sulfate  forming  the  difference.    Or  the  sulfuric  acid  com- 
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blned  with  the  nicotine  may  be  titrated  by  standard  alkali  and  phenol- 
phthalein,  since  nicotine  is  neutral  to  this  indicator. 

4.  In  morphiometry  the  alkaloids  of  the  poppy  (^papaver  Bomnfferum  —  the 
exudation  of  the  capsules  of  the  plant)  are  extracted  from  resins,  gums,  col- 
oring matter,  etc.,  followed  by  their  separation,  or  more  usually  the  isolation 
of  morphine  alone. 

In  all  of  the  numerous  methods  it  will  be  noticed  how  minutely  the  directions 
are  laid  down  in  order  that  the  uhaToidable  losses  through  solubility,  etc,  may 
be  kept  to  a  minimum. 

Teschemacher  and  Smith  *  direct  that  18  grams  of  pulverized  opium  be  com- 
pletely exhausted  with  warm  water  and  filtered.  The  extract  is  evaporated  to 
the  consistency  of  a  syrup  at  a  heat  not  exceeding  90  o ,  poured  into  a  small 
flask  and  the  dish  rinsed  with  a  little  water.  There  are  added  four  Cc.  of  alco- 
hol sp.  gr,  .820,  and  forty  grams  of  ether,  the  flask  corked,  and  the  contents 
mixed  by  a  gentle  rotation;  then  8.8  grams  of  ammonia  sp.  gr.  .936  is  Introduced 
and  the  flask  well  shaken  to  precipitate  the  alkaloid  in  a  granular  form.  After 
standing  for  eighteen  hours  to  complete  the  precipitation,  the  liquid  is  filtered 
by  the  aid  of  the  pump,  and  the  precipitate  washed  until  the  washings  pass 
uncolored,  first  with  a  saturated  (.SS  per  cent)  solution  of  morpliine  in  alcohol 
containing  five  per  cent  of  ammonia^  then  with  a  saturated  (.04  per  cent)  solu- 
tion of  morphine  in  water.  The  precipitated  alkaloids  are  dried  at  a  low  heat, 
finally  at  lOOO, 

In  order  to  remove  the  narcotine^  codeinej  papaverine  and  narceine  from  the 
morphine,  the  precipitate  is  ground  in  a  mortar  and  digested  and  washed  sev- 
eral times  with  benzene.  The  residue  is  morphine  impurified  by  considerable 
coloring  and  other  organic  matter.  After  drying  it  is  weighed  and  titrated  by 
standard  hydrochloric  acid  of  such  a  concentration  that  ten  Cc.  neutralizes  one 
gram  of  pure  morphine  with  litmus  as  Indicator.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
simplify  the  assay  by  omitting  the  extraction  by  benzene,  since  litmus  is 
stronger  than  the  precipitated  alkaloids  other  than  morphine. 


*  Ohem.  News,  62—83  and  106. 
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THE  TAHimS* 

The  tannins  are  a  group  of  amorphous  astringent  organic  bodies  of  yegetable 
origin  having  many  properties  in  common,  yet  differing  greatly  in  others. 
They  are  characterized  by  their  power  to  nnite  with  gelatin  to  form  non- 
pntrescible  compounds,  their  value  in  the  arts  depending  chiefly  on  this  prop- 
erty. Sources  of  tannin  of  commercial  importance  are  oak^  hemlock  and 
chestnut  barks,  canalgre,  sumach,  gambler,  myrobalans,  gall-nuts,  etc.  Many 
of  these  contain  two  or  more  varieties  of  tannin. 

All  are  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  Various  schemes  for 
classifying  the  different  varieties  have  been  devised.*  That  of  Trimble  divides 
them  into  two  groups,  (1)  the  gallo-tannins,  containing  about  50  per  cent  of 
carbon  and  3  to  4.5  per  cent  of  hydrogen,  and  (2)  the  oak-tannins,  containing 
about  60  per  cent  of  carbon  and  fi  per  cent  of  hydrogen.  Proctor  makes  three 
classes,  namely  — 

**  1.  Derivatives  of  catechol,  which  yield  no  bloom,  and  usually  give  greenish- 
blacks  with  ferric  acetate,  and  which  Include  hemlock,  mimosa,  cutch» 
gambier,  quebracho,  etc. 

2.  Derivatives  of  pyrogallol,  which  deposit  bloom  in  leather,  give  bluish - 
blacks  with  iron,  and  embrace  galls,  sumach,  divi-divi,  myrobalanes,  pome- 
granite  rind,  etc. 

8.  Tannins  which  contain  both  pyrogallol  and  catechol,  such  as  oak*bark  and 
valonia,  and  which,  as  is  well  known,  yield  bloom  and  give  blue-blacks  with 
iron." 

Begarding  the  chemical  constitution,  it  is  said  that  all  varieties  contain  the 
benzene  ring,  while  Beinitzer  considers  it  probable  that  they  contain  ozyhy- 
drogen  groups  of  a  phenolic  character. 

The  tannins  are  soluble  In  water,  alcohol,  alcohol-ether,  glycerol  and  acetond,. 
but  are  nearly  insoluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  benzol,  gasoline  and  carbon 
disulfide.  With  alkalies  they  oxidize  and  darken;  with  nitric  acid  are  oxidized 
to  oxalic  acid,  almost  quantitatively  at  a  certain  strength  of  the  acid,  a  dis- 
tinction from  gallic  acid  which  is  oxidized  to  Isotrichlorglycerlc  acid.  Insol- 
uble precipitates  are  afforded  with  gelatin,  benzoyl  chloride,  and  many  organic 
bases  and  metallic  compounds. 

Extraction.  For  the  extraction  of  the  tannin  from  barks  and  other  sources, 
the  solvent  is  almost  invariably  water.  It  is  usual  to  weigh  such  an  amount 
of  the  powdered  tan- ware  that  of  an  Infusion  measuring  one  liter,  100  Cc.  shall 
yield  on  evaporation  a  residue  of  .6  to  .8  gram.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  during  the  extraction  has  an  influence  on  the  amount  of  tannin  taken  up, 
boiling  water  often  abstracting  less  than  water  at  a  lower  temperature.  The 
infusion  is  made  either  by  heating  the  powdered  tan- ware  with  water  in  a 
flask  and  filtering ;  or  by  percolation,  when  the  first  half  of  the  water  used  is 
at50O,  the  remainder  at  100®  ;  the  two  are  mixed,  cooled  to  room  tempera- 
tore,  and  made  up  to  a  liter.  The  percolation  process  is  to  be  preferred,  and 
several  forms  of  apparatus  have  been  designed  especially  for  the  purpose,. 


•  Joan.  Amer.  Ohem.  Soey.  1896—84;  Prescott,  Organio  Anal.  466. 
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acting  coatinaonsly  or  Intennltteiitly.*    An  aliquot  part  of  the  clear  infaaloa 
is  withdrawn  for  the  tannin  assay. 

The  color  of  the  tan-liqnor  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  eqnal-colored 
standard  solutions  of  tannin,  anilln  dyes,  and  the  like^  bat  more  saUsfactorily 
according  to  the  units  of  LoTibond*s  tintometer  (page  861).t 

Determination  of  tannin.  Of  the  multitude  of  methods  that  have  been  ad- 
vocated it  would  appear  that  none  directly  measures  tannin  —  practically,  the 
substance  which  in  a  cold  solution  converts  hide  to  leather.  No  two  varie- 
ties of  tannin  have  precisely  the  same  deportment  with  reagents,  and  further, 
the  reactions  are  not  limited  to  tannin  alone  but  include  considerable 
amounts  of  other  constituents  of  the  extract  such  as  gallic,  ellaglc,  gallamic, 
glauco-melonlc  acids,  etc.,  that  while  possessing  many  of  the  chemical 
properties  of  tannin  are  of  less  or  no  value  as  tanning  material.  A  few  methods 
are  measurably  free  from  these  sources  of  error. 

The  methods  that  have  been  proposed  for  the  determination  of  tannin  in 
aqueous  solution  may  be  divided  into 

1.  Precipitation  by  a  metallic  salt  or  other  compound,  weighing  the  precipi- 
tate, or  igniting  it  and  weighing  the  inorganic  residue ;  or  the  reaction  is 
applied  volumetricaUy. 

2.  Precipitation  by  an  organic  body,  weighing  the  precipitate,  or  calculating 
from  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solution  before  and  after  precipitation;  or  the 
reaction  applied  volnmetrically. 

8.  Oxidation  of  the  tannin  by  a  reagent  in  solution  or  in  the  solid  form,  with 
a  correction  for  other  oxidizable  matters. 

4.  Absorption  of  the  tannin  in  a  solid  reagent,  determining  it  by  increase  in 
weight  of  the  reagent,  or  by  the  difference  in  weight  of  the  residues  left  on 
evaporation  of  the  original  liquid  and  the  filtrate,  or  by  the  difference  between 
their  specific  gravities. 

5.  Colorimetric  methods  based  on  the  colors  produced  by  the  addition  of 
certain  reagents,  e*  ^.,  ferric  salts. 

^     6.  Methods  based  on  the  refraction  of  light. 

7.  Methods  based  on  the  rotation  of  polarized  light. 

Of  the  many  proposed  methods  but  two  can  be  said  to  have  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  tanning  chemist,  namely  the  Loewenthal  and  the  hide-powder 
methods  and  their  modifications.  For  many  years  the  former  was  considered  to 
afford  the  nearest  approach  to  accuracy  obtainable  in  the  tannin  assay,  bat 
more  recently  the  hide -powder  method  has  the  favor  of  most  chemists  as  more 
nearly  agreeing  with  tannery  practice. 

1.  Loewenthals  method  is  based  on  the  oxidation  of  tannin  by  permanganic 
acid,  it  being  converted  into  a  number  of  oxidation  products;  the  nature  of  the 
reaction  is  somewhat  obscure.  The  oxidation  proceeds  slowly  and  irregularly, 
and  gallic  acid  and  other  organic  bodies  of  the  leach  also  reduce  permangan- 
ate. On  these  accounts  a  simple  titration  of  the  extract  would  be  futile,  and 
the  practice  of  the  process  is  complicated  by  the  necessary  modifications. 

Sulflndlgotlc  acid  in  a  dilute  sulfuric  acid  solution  is  rapidly  and  completely 
oxidized  by  potassium  permanganate,  the  blue  color  passing  to  a  pure  yellow. 
And  where  a  solution  of  a  mixture  of  sulflndlgotlc  acid  and  tannin  is  titrated 
by  permanganate,  the  influence  of  the  adjunction  of  the  former  causes  the  oxi- 
dation of  the  latter  to  proceed  much  more  rapidly  than  when  alone,  and  for  this 
object  sulflndlgotlc  acid  is  introduced  into  the  leach,  the  two  being  aimnlta- 
neously  oxidized  during  the  titration. 


*  Joazn.  8ooy.  Ohem.  Ind.  iaP6    885. 
t  Leather  BCannfaotnrer,  1886-83. 
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To  correct  for  the  action  on  permanganate  of  the  organic  non-tanninti,  two 
titrations  are  made;  the  first  on  the  extract  directly,  the  second  on  another 
portion  of  the  extract  from  which  the  tannin  has  been  removed  by  absorption 
In  gelatine  or  hide-powder.  The  details  of  the  process  have  been  considerably 
modified  by  different  chemists ;  in  essence  it  is  as  follows. 

There  are  required  three  solutions  of  reagents ;  potassium  permanganate  that 
has  been  standardized  against  oxalic  acid ;  snlflndlgotic  acid  in  diluted  sullnric 
acid;  and  gelatine  in  water.  A  volume  Voi  the  Infublonof  the  bark  to  be  as- 
sayed is  largely  diluted  with  water,  a  measured  volume  of  the  sulfindigoticacid 
mixed  In,  strongly  acidified  by  sulfuric  acid,  aud  titrated  by  permanganate  until 
the  end  point  Is  shown.  The  titrand  is  run  in  by  drops  or  by  single  cubic 
centimeters,  and  the  first  appearance  of  a  faint  pink  tinge  at  the  edge  of  the 
yellow  liquid  is  taken  as  the  end-point.  This  titration  will  require  a  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  permanganate. 

Another  volume  Fof  the  leach  Is  treated  with  a  measured  volume  of  the 
gelatin  solution  to  precipitate  tannin,  and  the  excess  of  gelatine  thrown  down 
by  saturating  the  liquid  with  common  salt.  Dilute  sulfuric  acid  is  added  and 
a  limited  weight  of  finely  powdered  barytes  or  kaolin  to  facilitate  the  filtration. 
The  mixture  is  diluted  to  a  definite  volume  with  water  and  a  part  filtered 
through  a  dry  paper;  a  measured  portion  of  the  filtrate  is  titrated  as  before 
and  the  volume  of  the  titrand  required  is  calculated  to  the  original  volume  V 
of  the  leach,  this  amonting  to  b  Cc. 

Then  a,  the  volume  of  permanganate  oxidizing  the  tannin,  sulfindigotlc  acid, 
and  gallic  acid  and  associates,  minus  b,  the  volume  oxidizing  the  sulfindigotlc 
acid  and  gallic  acid  and  associates,  leaves  c,  the  volume  oxidizing  the  tannin. 
A  correction  is  also  to  be  made  for  the  oxidizable  impurities  of  the  gelatin 
solution,  found  by  a  direct  titration.  Uniformity  in  the  rate  of  addition  of  the 
titrand,  rapid  and  continuous  stirring  during  the  titration,  and  a  uniform  tem- 
perature of  the  titrate  are  essential  for  concordant  results. 

It  has  been  found  that  62.86  grams  of  the  tannin  of  oak  bark  reduces  the 
same  weight  of  permanganate  as  68  grams  of  oxalic  acid,  and  the  weight  of 
tannin  may  be  calculated  from  ttiis  datum,  but  as  there  is  some  uncertainty 
regarding  the  ratio,  and  as  the  tannins  of  other  tan- wares  have  different  ratios, 
it  is  best  to  make  the  results  comparative  and  report  that  the  sample  assayed 
contains  tannin  equivalent  to  so  many  grams  of  oxalic  acid,  or  that  it  con- 
sumes so  many  grams  of  oxygen  (of  permanganate)  per  hundred  grams  of  bark. 

2.  By  hide  powder.  The  methods  now  most  in  favor  are  based  on  the 
absorption  of  tannin  by  powdered  raw  hide.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  scheme 
follows  in  a  measure  the  technic  of  tanning  and  therefore  gives  comparative 
results.  While  it  cannot  be  denied  that  certain  substances  other  than  tannin 
are  also  absorbed,  yet  the  same  is  also  the  case  in  the  tanning  process.  Like 
all  other  methods  this  must  be  regarded  as  yielding  only  an  approximate 
determination  of  tannin  Itself. 

The  powdered  hide  is  prepared  by  several  manufacturing  chemists.  Ununi- 
formity  In  quality  is  said  to  be  the  greatest  source  of  errors  in  analysis,  and 
some  recommend  mixing  the  powder  with  an  equal  weight  of  shredded  filter 
paper  to  distribute  the  particles  of  powder  uniformly  In  the  container.  The 
physical  condition  of  a  lot  of  bide  powder  indicates  Its  quality  to  some  ex- 
tent, l^nt  the  absorbent  power  for  tannin,  and  freedom  from  matters  soluble 
In  water  but  precipitated  by  tannin,  must  always  be  ascertained  before  putting 
it  into  use. 

As  substitutes  for  hide  have  been  advocated  the  middle  coat  of  the  intestliie 
of  the  sheep,  finely  shredded  rabbit  skin,  asbestos  fiber,  formalized  gelatin. 
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iiDgnmmed  sUk,  coagoUtod  atbniiien,  and  other  abaoibento,  bat  none  tuive  dis- 
placed hide,  Procter  state*  that  the  sawdust  Irom  the  bnffiQo-blde  pickers  (a 
waste  product  of  tanoerles),  atter  pnrlflcatloa  by  snlfnrona  add,  Is  eqaal  1q 
abaotblng  power  to  hide  powder,  though  too  flne  for  use  la  the  percolation 

For  the  absorption  of  the  tannin  the  tnfnBton  4s  eltiier  (1),  shaken  np  with 
the  hide  powder  and  the  liquid  filtered,  or  (2),  Is  percolated  throngh  a  colnmo 
of  the  powder. 

<]].  In  the  "shake  method "  from  60  to  100  Cc.  of  the  clear  cold  tannin 

Infnaloa  Is  evaporated  to  determine  total  solids.    To  another  eqnal  Tolnme  Is 

added  washed  hide  powder  Id  saTeral  portions,  shattng  well  alter  each  addl- 

tioa.    The  liquid  Is  lUtered  and  a  ooaTenlent  tractlan  evaporated  and  weighed; 

tbe  weight  la  calcnlated  tor  the  total  volnme  and  corrected  for  the  motatnre 

bronght  in  bj  the  moist  hide  powder.    The  process  Is  rather 

a  tedious  one  bnt  may  be  hastened  by  tbe  ose  o(  some  me- 

clianlcal  device  lor   mixing   the   hide  with  the  intnsion; 

Flebing  employs  the  well  known  '■  milk  etiake  "  apparatus. 

(£).  In  the  "  percolation  mettiod  "  the  lufnslon  is  perco- 
lated throDgh  a  cylinder  filled  with  hide  powder.    The  first 
BO  Cc.  passing  thzoagh  Is  rejected,  since  the  Iilde  takes  np 
gaiUc  acid  until  It  has  come  In  contact  with  tannin;  the  next 
60  Cc.  Is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  tbe  realdne  welgtied. 
Schrelner's  percolator  Is  shown  In  Fig.  177,    The  conical 
0,     bulb  A  ts  filled  with  hide  powder  and  pressed  on  the  rabber 
stopper  B.    The  infusion  Is  poured  Into  C,  and  rtsiag  through 
A  empties  Into  a  beaker  below  D.     The  object  of  the  bulb  E 
is  to  collect  tbe  first  flow,  which  la  not  to  be  used  for  the 
determination.    Alter  E  la  filled,  tbe  remainder  of  the  per- 
Fig.  177.  colatefiowsdirectly  to  D,  not  mixing  with  that  in  B.    Vari- 

ous modifications  endeavor  to  obviate  the  weak  featnre  of  the  apparatus, 
namely  the  difflenlty  of  packing  A  uniformly  close. 

Horty,*  operating  on  a  ten  per  cent  eolation  of  an  extract,  evaporUes  100 
Cc.  to  obtain  total  solids.  The  remainder  of  the  solution  is  filtered  giving  a 
nitrate  (A)  of  which  100  Cc.  is  evaporated  to  obtain  the  weight  of  the  soluble 
solids.  Bide  powder  is  purified  from  soluble  constituents  prectpitabls  by  tan- 
nin by  percolating  100  Cc.  of  (A)  giving  a  percolate  (B)  which  Is  reserved  tor 
testing;  the  entire  removal  of  soluble  matter  of  the  hide  is  tested  by  running 
throngh  it  a  little  at  (A)  and  mlilng  the  filtrate  with  a  further  portion  of  (A) 
whereupon  tbe  mixture  should  remain  clear.  If  so,  100  Cc.  of  (A)  is  perco- 
lated and  evaporated  to  obtain  the  weight  ot  non-tannlns.  That  all  the  tannin 
has  been  absorbed  by  the  hide  is  proved  by  mailing  through  S  Cc.  ot  (A)  and 
mixing  with  some  of  f  B) ;  any  tannin  contained  is  precipitated. 

The  weight  ot  the  residue  from  (1)  or  (3)  is  snbtracted  from  that  obtained 
from  an  eqnal  volnme  of  the  original  Infusion,  tbe  difference  being  the  weight 
of  tannin  abaorlied. 

Instead  of  weighing  the  residnes  left  on  evaporation,  the  specific  gravities 
ot  the  original  extract  and  the  percolate  may  be  determined,  the  difterenoe 
being  proportional  to  tbe  tannin  withdrawn.  Each  gram  o(  gallotannlc  acid  In 
100  Cc  of  tbe  extract  is  considered  to  Increase  the  density  by  .001,  this  bold- 
Ing  good  np  to  a  total  of  Ave  per  cent, 

S-  Absorption  by  gelatin.  As  gelatin  and  tannin  unite  to  form  an  insoluble 
compound,  more    readily  in  presence  ol  alnm  or  sodinm  cblorlde,  It  woold 
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appear  that  a  simple  and  aocnrate  method  of  assay  would  be  that  of  weighing 
the  precipitate,  but  not  only  does  the  composition  rary  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  tannin,  but  many  manlpnlatire  dlfllcalties  are  encountered.  Collin  and 
Benolst  propose  a  Tolnmetrlc  method  in  which  a  standard  solution  of  gelatin  la 
titrated  by  the  tannin  solution  using  methylene  blue  as  an  Indicator. 

Of  the  many  other  methods  that  have  been  put  forward  It  Is  unnecessary  to 
speak  In  detail  since  none  are  In  common  use.  A  number  of  reagents  combining 
with  tannin  to  form  Insoluble  compounds  haye  been  advocated^  (1)  weighing 
either  the  precipitate  or  the  inorganic  base  left  on  ignition,  or  (2),  computing 
from  the  specific  gravities  of  the  solution  before  and  after  precipitation.  Lead 
carbonate  and  acetate,  antimony  tartrate,  copper  and  zinc  oxides,  ammonium 
salts  of  copper,  nickel,  and  zinc,  certain  alkaloids,  certain  anilln  dyes,  etc.,  are 
precipitants,  but  the  constancy  of  the  composition  of  the  respective  precipitates 
formed  cannot  be  assured  even  when  produced  under  fixed  conditions. 

Volumetric  methods  are  based  on^the  precipitation  of  the  tannin  by  a  reagent  or 
combination  of  reagents ;  after  filtering  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  or  suspended 
in  water,  and  the  reagent  combined  with  tannin  is  titrated  by  a  volumetric  solu- 
tion ;  or  the  precipitant  may  itself  be  a  volumetric  solution,  and  the  excess  In  the 
filtrate  or  an  aliquot  part  titrated.  Reagents  for  this  purpose  are  solutions  of 
gelatin,  lead  acetate,  methylene  blue  alone  or  with  gelatin,  potassium  antimony 
tartrate  with  safranln,  Porrier's  green  4JB,  etc.,  but  here  the  same  objection 
applies.  Modifying  Loe  wen  thai,  the  tannin  may  be  precipitated  by  ferric 
acetate,  zinc  acetate,  or  the  like,  and  the  precipitate  dissolved  and  titrated  by 
permanganate;  or  the  solution  may  be  titrated  before  and  after  precipitation. 
Colorimetrlc  methods  are  based  on  the  green  or  blue  hues  struck  with  ferric 
solutions  by  the  tannins,  and  a  polarimetric  method  has  been  described. 

Tanning  extracts.*  These  contain  water  and  the  soluble  matter  of  the  bark 
or  wood*  For  example,  extract  of  hemlock  bark  contains  from  45  to  55  per 
cent  of  water,  16  to  80  of  tannin,  12  to  18  of  non-tannins,  2  to  10  of  <  reds',t  and 
1  to  1.5  of  ash.  Various  additions  are  made  to  certain  extracts  for  technical 
reasons. 

1.  Water  is  determined  by  evaporating  two  to  four  grams  of  the  extract  in  a 
platinum  dish,  and  drying  at  100  ^  to  constant  weight. 

2.  Ash,  by  burning  the  residue  from  (1)  In  a  place  free  from  draughts,  since 
the  ash  is  very  light  and  easily  blown  away. 

8.  Soluble  matter.  From  20  to  25  grams  of  the  extract  is  diluted  with  water 
to  one  liter;  some  would  reduce  the  weight  of  extract  to  about  five  grams  per 
liter,  claiming  that  a  much  greater  residue  is  left  with  the  prescribed  quanti- 
ties. After  heating  the  liquid  to  90  ^ ,  a  part  is  quickly  filtered  through  cotton. 
The  filtrate  contains  all  constituents  soluble  in  hot  water;  it  is  allowed  to  cool 
and  100  Cc.  drawn  out  by  a  pipette  Into  a  tared  dish,  taking  care  to  shake  up 
the  liquid  before  drawing  out,  since  a  part  of  the  matter  soluble  only  in  hot 
water  separates  as  the  liquid  cools.  The  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and 
the  residue  dried  at  100 ^  and  weighed;  it  is  the  matter  soluble  in  hot 
water,  a* 

The  remainder  of  the  liter  is  cooled,  filtered  clear,  and  100  Cc.  evaporated 
and  the  residue  dried  and  weighed;  it  is  the  matter  soluble  in  cold  water,  b. 

The  difference  between  a  and  b  is  the  matter  soluble  in  hot  water  only,  the 
<  reds.'t 


*  Tbe  Leather  Mannfaotnrer,  1806—54. 

t  Analyst,  lSOe-88. 
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A  part  of  the  filtrate  Is  lued  to  determine  the  tannin  and  non-tannins  by 
evaporating  and  weighing  the  liquid  before  and  after  filtration  through  hide- 
powder,  as  before  described. 


Valnation  of  leather.*  The  sample  Is  finely  divided  by  rasping,  and  the  powder 
treated  as  follows. 

1.  The  specific  gravity  is  determined,  most  conveniently  by  finding  the  volume 
of  mercury  displaced  by  a  given  weight  of  the  powder.  The  result  is  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  18  per  cent  (the  average)  content  of  water.  The  mean  spedflc 
gravity  of  94  samples  of  leather  showed  1.012. 

2.  Water  is  determined  by  drying  at  105  o  to  constant  weight. 

8.  Ash.  The  inorganic  matter  is  determined  by  Incinerating  a  portion  in  a 
platinum  crucible.  According  to  Eitner  it  is  generally  about  one  per  cent,  over 
three  per  cent  indicating  fraudulent  weighting.  The  ash  may  be  examined 
qualitatively  or  quantitatively  for  barium,  calcium  or  lead  sulfates,  sand,  clay, 
etc. 

4.  OU  and  Qrease.  These  may  be  either  natural  or  incorporated.  From  five  to 
ten  grams  of  the  powder  Is  extracted  in  a  Soxhlet  apparatus  by  petroleum  ether. 
The  extract  is  evaporated  and  the  residue  weighed ;  it  may  contain  besides  oil 
and  grease,  any  paral&n  or  resin  that  may  have  been  in  the  leather,  detected  by 
qualitative  tests. 

5.  Tannins,  The  residue  from  the  above  is  dried  and  heated  with  water,  fil- 
tered, and  the  aqueous  extract  evaporated  and  weighed.  In  the  residue  are  the 
tannins  and  their  products,  and  also  glucose,  dextrin,  and  soluble  salts  used  to 
weight  the  leather.  A  portion  is  incinerated,  the  ash  being  the  soluble 
mineral  salts,  to  be  examined  qualitatively  for  sulfuric  acid,  chlorine,  and  cer- 
tain metals.  The  remainder  of  the  residue  is  powdered  and  exhausted  with  cold 
water,  and  the  tannin  and  coloring  matter  precipitated  by  magnesia  and  lead 
carbonate;  the  filtrate  is  tested  for  glucose  and  dextrin  by  Fehlings  solution; 
this  reagent  however  will  throw  down  some  precipitate  from  all  extracts. 

6.  Nitrogen.  The  total  nitrogen  of  the  leather  is  determined  by  one  of  the 
nsnal  methods  and  calculated  to  dry  ash -free  leather. 

7.  Hide-substance,  From  the  nitrogen  found    in  (6)  the  amount   of  pure 

hide-substance  H  may  be  calculated  from  the  equation  J7=s  ^  ,  where  L  la 

the  dry  ash-free  leather  substance;  Nlf  the  nitrogen  inL;  and  Nb,  the  nitrogen 
in  the  dry,  ash -free  hide  as  prepared  for  tanning,  the  percentage  of  nitrogen 
being  fairly  constant  for  any  one  kind  of  hide.  Deducting  H  from  the  pure 
leather  gives  the  combined  tannin.  It  is  said  that  a  complete  tai\nage  Is  real- 
ized only  where  the  hide  substance  has  combined  with  its  own  weight  of  tannin. 
(The  equation  is  founded  on  the  absence  of  nitrogen  in  tannin  and  like 
bodies.  When  a  hide  is  tanned  a  certain  proportion  of  the  tannin,  etc.,  of 
the  liquor  enters  it  and  the  nitrogen  content  is  proportionately  reduced. 
Hence  the  proportion —  • 

Per  cent  of  nitrogen  in  dry,  ash-free  hide  substance  :  per  cent  of  nitrogen  in 
the  same  after  tanning  :  :  per  cent  of  dry,  ash -free  leather  :  per  cent  of 
dry,  ash-free  hide  substance  in  the  leather  — that  is,  JV^  ;  i^  :  ;  L  :  H)' 


'*  Proofeor  Text-book  of  Tanning;  Jonm.  Boey.  Ohem.  Ind.  18BS-164. 
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THE  CABBOHTDBATES. 

Tbe  carbohydrates  are  a  class  of  organic  bodies  composed  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen,  the  two  latter  being  In  the  atomic  ratio  of  two  to  one.  They 
may  be  divided  in  three  groups. 

1.  The  glucoses,  comprising  the  sugars  containing  from  three  to  nine  atoms 
of  carbon  In  the  molecule.  The  most  common  of  the  members  is  dextrose, 
CeH]sO«.aq. 

2.  The  saccharoses,  sugars  of  the  formulae  CsHaOu  and  OisHaiOie.  The  best 
known  member  Is  cane  sugar,  CisHnOu* 

8.  The  starches  and  Isomers,  comprising  the  starches,  celluloses,  dextrin, 
Inulln,  glycogen,  and  the  natural  gums. 

The  saccharoids  are  non-fermentable  saccharine  bodies  whose  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  atoms  are  not  in  the  water-ratio;  mannlte,  GeHuOB,  Is  a  typical 
member. 

The  Sugars. 

The  most  familiar  of  this  family  are  sucrose,  from  the  sugar  cane^  white  beet 
and  sorgo ;  dextrose  from  fruits  or  made  artificially  by  the  hydrolysis  of  starch; 
and  the  sugar  of  milk.  Other  sugars,  derived  from  vegetable  or  animal  sources, 
are  of  less  practical  importance.  Most  varieties  of  sugar  are  crystalline  and 
anhydrous,  and  all  are  soluble  in  water. 

8ucro9e  (saccharose,  cane-sugar,  saccharon),  CbHaOu*  The  process  of  man- 
ufacture Is  essentially  the  expression  of  the  juice  of  the  sugar  cane  or  white 
beet,  clarification  by  chalk  or  lime,  decolorlzatlon  by  bone-black,  and  crystal- 
lization. Commercial  white  sugar  is  nearly  pure  sucrose;  so  rare  is  adultera- 
tion that  it  is  claimed  that  the  ordinary  granulated  white  sugar  Is  the  purest 
manufactured  food  substance  of  commerce.  Brown  sugars,  unrefined  or  partly 
refined,  contain  considerable  water,  glucose,  albuminoid  and  other  organic 
matter,  and  inorganic  salts. 

Sucrose  crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms  that  melt  at  160  ^  Cent,  and  decom- 
pose at  a  higher  temperature  with  the  formation  of  caramel  and  other  bodies. 
It  is  freely  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol ;  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion rotates  the  plane  of  a  ray  of  polarized  light  to  the  right  78.8  ^  at  20  <^  Cent. 
Sucrose  ferments  with  yeast  giving  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  and  when  boiled 
with  a  dilute  acid  is  transformed  to  Invertose — a  mixture  of  dextrose  and 
levalose.    It  does  not  reduce  metallic  salts  In  alkaline  solution. 

InvertoBe,  CbHuOv,  is  found  in  many  fresh  fruits.  It  is  uncrystallizable  and 
differs  from  sucrose  in  that  the  solution  reduces  certain  metallic  salts  to  lower 
oxides  or  M>  the  metallic  state,  and  in  having  a  left-handed  rotation  for  polar- 
ized light  of  86  o .    It  is  fermentable  by  yeast. 

Dextrosef  ObHuQs.  Found  in  honey  and  many  fruits,  and  extensively  manufac- 
tured by  the  hydrolysis  of  starch  by  dilute  sulfuric  acid.  It  is  less  soluble  in 
cold  water  and  less  sweet  than  sucrose,  reduces  metallic  salts  and  rotates  polar- 
ized light  53  o  to  the  right. 

LeouloBBf  C^HisOs.  Found  in  honey  and  many  fruits  and  can  be  made  artifi- 
cially by  the  hydrolysis  of  Inulln.  It  Is  uncrystallizable  and  rotates  polarized 
light — 98.7  o .    It  reduces  metallic  salts. 
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Milk  augoTt  C]2Hs80u.H20.  Crystallizes  in  four-sided  prisms,  is  less  solable  in 
water  than  sucrose,  reduces  metallic  salts,  and  has  a  dextro-rotation  of  polar- 
ized light  of  52.5  o . 

Maltose^  CuHssOu.HiO.  Formed  in  the  action  of  malt  Infusion  on  starch.  Crys- 
tallizes in  hard  white  crasts  of  fine  needles^  and  Is  mach  less  soluble  in  water 
than  dextrose.  It  is  fermentable  and  reduces  metallic  salts.  Has  a  dextro* 
rotation  of  185.8  o. 

BafflnosBy  CisHasOiA.  Occurs  in  molasses  from  beet  root  sugar,  and  in  manni, 
barley,  etc.  Crystallizes  in  long  needles  and  Is  readily  solable  in  cold  methyl 
alcohol.    On  hydrolysis  it  is  converted  into  dextrose,  leyulose  and  galactose. 


From  sugar  cane  the  joices  cao  be  expressed  by  a  small  roller-mill.  Sugar 
beets  are  rasped  or  drilled  and  the  sugar  extracted  from  the  resulting  pulp  by 
water  or  alcohol,  diffusion  talcing  place  through  the  cell  walls  quite  rapidly  pro- 
vided the  pulp  is  sufficiently  comminuted.  Another  plan  is  to  dry  the  pulp  and 
extract  the  sugar  in  a  Soxblet  apparatus  by  hot  water  or  dilute  alcohol. 
A  simple  method  yielding  an  extract  ready  for  polarization,  is  that  of  heating 
the  pulp  in  a  closed  flask  with  water  and  a  little  lead  acetate  and  sufficient 
calclnm  carbonate  to  neutralize  any  free  organic  acids. 

Haying  obtained  evidence  of  the  presence  of  a  sugar  In  a  solution,  it  m^s  be 
isolated  by  precipitating  the  albumenoid  bodies  by  heating,  the  dextrin  and 
gummy  matters  by  alcohol,  and  the  organic  acids,  tannin,  etc.,  by  lead  acetate. 
The  excess  of  lead  is  removed  by  hydrogen  sulfide,  and  the  filtered  solutioD 
concentrated;  on  evaporation  to  dryness,  the  sugar  crystallizes  or  is  left  as 
an  amorphous  mass  according  to  the  variety.  A  sugar  can  be  separated  from 
colloidal  associates  by  the  process  of  dialysis,  but  the  operation  is  slow 
and  tedious  ordinarily,  though  it  may  be  considerably  shortened  by  special 
appliances. 

The  crystalline  or  amorphous  residue  is  then  to  be  identified  by  the  action 
toward  polarized  light,  reduction  of  metallic  salts,  susceptibility  to  fermenta- 
tion, and  other  tests. 


The  principal  methods  for  the  determination  of  sugar  are  as  follows:  — 

1 .  From  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solution.  When  in  a  clear  aqueous  solution, 
free  or  nearly  so  from  other  dissolved  matter,  the  proportion  of  a  sugar  may 
be  found  from  the  density,  observed  by  one  of  the  customary  methods.  With 
proper  care  this  plan  is  qaite  as  accurate  as  that  of  evaporating  the  solution  and 
weighing  the  residue.  Perrier  states  that  at  a  constant  temperature  and  volnme 
each  gram  of  saccharose  in  aqueous  solution  increases  the  denslmetrlc  expres- 
sion by  a  constant  value  up  to  a  concentration  of  forty-five  per  cent  of  sac- 
charose; above  forty-five  per  cent  the  increase  is  less  regular.  Tables  of  the 
relation  between  the  specific  gravity  and  concentration  of  solutions  of  sucrose 
have  been  compiled  by  Balling,  Scheibler,  Gerlach,  and  others  and  will  be 
found  in  most  boolcs  of  chemical  tables  and  works  on  sugar  analysis. 

2.  By  fermentation.  On  digestion  with  a  ferment  most  of  the  sugars  are 
broken  up,  the  major  products  being  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  s.  g,^  QuHflOu  + 
HsO  as  4CaH«0  +  4CG^  Under  certain  conditions  the  products  are  practically 
constant  in  proportion  to  the  sugar  and  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  its  deter- 
mination. During  the  fermentation  free  oxygen  must  be  excluded,  and  an 
ample  time  allowed  for  the  decomposition^  longer  for  saccharose  than  for 
maltose  and  dextrose.    The  most  suitable  concentration  for  the  sugar  solution 
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\B  said  to  be  about  eight  percent^  and  the  temperatare  of  digestion  86 o. 
Sncroee  yields  abont  49  per  cent  of  carbon  dioxide  and  dextrose  abont  46.5  per 
cent. 

Of  the  two  prodoctSi  carbon  dioxide  is  the  one  nsnally  determined  as  It  offers 
fewer  manipolative  difficulties  than  the  alcohol.  One  form  of  apparatus  Is 
shown  in  Fig.  178.  A  flask  A  contains 
the  sugar  solution  and  a  small  amount  of 
a  saccharomycete  of  a  rapidly  diffusive 
yarie^.  The  flask  is  topped  by  a  cork 
bearing  two  glass  tubes,  one  B  closed  by 
a  short  rubber  tube  and  a  glass  rod,  the 
other  D  Joined  to  an  absorption  flask  E 
containing  a  clear  solution  of  barium 
hydrate,  protected  from  contact  with  the 
external  air  by  a  Bunsen  valye  F  or  other 
arrangement.  The  apparatus  Is  kept  In 
a  warm  place  until  the  fermentation  Is 
oyer  —  usually  from  24  to  48  hours — the  Fig.  178. 

carbon  dioxide  passing  into  the  barium  hydrate  precipitating  an  equivalent  of 
barlnm  carbonate.  The  tube  B  Is  pushed  down  into  the  liquid  and  what  re- 
mains of  the  gas  in  the  generating  flask  is  expelled  by  heating  the  solution  and 
passing  a  current  of  pure  air.  The  precipitate  barium  carbonate  Is  then  col- 
lected and  weighed  as  usual.  It  Is  always  best  to  accompany  the  analysis  by 
another  on  about  the  same  weight  of  pure  sugar,  since  In  practice  the  reaction 
never  proceeds  exactly  according  to  the  above  simple  equation. 

Other  methods  for  the  determination  of  the  carbon  dioxide  may  be  followed, 
or  the  alcohol  formed  may  be  distilled  and  determined  in  the  distillate  by  spe- 
cific gravity  or  other  process. 

8.  By  polarization.  A  solution  of  a  sugar  rotates  the  plane  of  a  ray  of  polar- 
ized light  to  an  extent  determined  by  (1),  the  kind  of  sugar;  (2),  the  concen- 
tration of  the  solution;  (8),  the  length  of  the  solution  traversed  by  the  ray; 
and  (4),  the  temperature  of  the  solution.  Sucrose,  dextrose,  milk-sugar,  and 
maltose  turn  the  plane  to  the  right  (dextrogyrate),  while  levulose  and  Invertose 
turn  it  to  the  left  (laevogyrate). 

The  specific  rotatory  powers  of  the  different  sugars  are  stated  by  Landoldt 
as  follows,  the  concentration  ten  grams  in  100  Oc.  of  water,  the  temperature 
20  o  Gent.,  and  the  light  the  D  or  sodium  ray. 

Sacrose +  66.68^.  Levulose —  70.47^. 

Milksugar +  62.680.  Invertose —  20.02^. 

Maltose 4-188.10<3.  Rafflnose +104.50<=>. 

Dextrose •••+  82.74^. 

The  sugars  derived  from  natural  sources  are  either  dextro-  or  laevo*rotatory, 
but  the  same  varieties  formed  artificially  may  consist  of  molecules  of  both  right 
and  left-handed  rotation.  The  syrups  prepared  by  dissolving  some  of  the 
sugars  In  cold  water  exhibit  an  abnormally  high  or  low  rotation,  coming  to 
the  normal  after  standing  for  a  time,  or  Immediately  on  heating  to  the  boiling 
point. 

The  Influence  of  the  temperature  of  the  sugar  solution  on  the  saccharimeter 
reading  is  not  of  practical  Importance  within  the  usual  range  of  laboratory 
temperatures  except  for  levulose  and  Invertose.  Each  degree  Centigrade  of 
rise  in  the  temperature  of  a  solution  of  14  grams  of  levulose  in  100  Cc.  of  water 
reduces  the  angulai*  deviation  by  .172^;  this  peculiarity  Is  applied  in  the 
Analysis  of  mixed  sugars. 
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The  solution  of  sugar  to  be  polarized  most  be  perfectly  dear  and  quite  or 
nearly  colorless,  and  be  free  from  albnminons  and  like  bodies  that  have  also  a 
rotatory  power.  Several  reagents  are  in  nse  for  clarifying  and  decolorizing  tJie 
solutions  and  precipitating  foreign  matters  that  interfere.  Basic  lead  acetate 
precipitates  most  organic  acids  and  the  precipitate  carries  down  colloidal 
bodies  and  coloring  matters.  Gill  states  that  the  excess  of  the  reagent  af- 
fects the  rotatory  power  of  levnlose,  but  that  the  error  can  be  overcome  bj 
certain  precautions.  Bdson  reconunends  normal  lead  acetate  as  having  some 
advantages  over  the  basic  acetate.  In  all  cases  only  a  slight  excess  should  be 
nsed. 

Bone-black  is  an  eminent  decolorizing  agent  but  should  be  employed  with 
caution,  using  as  little  as  will  accomplish  the  clarification,  as  it  adsorbs  a  small 
amount  of  sugar.  It  has  been  proposed  to  percolate  the  symp  through  a  col- 
umn of  bone-black,  avoiding  the  error  due  to  retention  of  sugar  by  rejecUng 
the  first  issue  of  the  percolate.  Aluminum  hydrate  suspended  in  water  acts 
chiefly  or  entirely  in  a  mechanical  way,  and  alone  is  suited  only  for  the  parer 
syrups.  Acid  mercuric  nitrate  has  a  coagulating  action  and  Is  preferable  for 
syrups  containing  much  albuminous  matter. 

The  saccharimeter  and  its  operation  are  described  on  page  165. 

4.  By  reduction  of  metallic  salts.  Fehlings  solution.  When  an  alkaline 
solution  of  a  cupricsalt  is  boiled  with  a  solution  of  a  sugar  mutual  decomposi- 
tion takes  place.  The  exact  nature  of  the  reaction  Is  not  known,  but  in  general 
on  the  one.  hand  the  cupric  salt  is  reduced  and  cuprous  oxide  (CntO) 
separates  (unless  retained  in  solution  by  certian  reagents),  and  on  the  other  the 
sugar  is  oxidized  by  the  cupric  salt  and  alkali  to  form  oxalic,  formic^  lactic 
and  other  acids  and  decomposition  products.  As  the  reaction  proceeds  the 
deep  blue  color  of  the  copper  solution  gradually  lightens  as  the  copper  passes 
to  the  cuprous  state,  until,  if  the  sugar  is  in  excess,  the  solution  becomes 
light  yellow,  colored  only  by  the  decomposition  products  or  impurities  of  the 
sugar.  Under  certain  uniform  conditions,!.  6.,  when  the  reagent  is  of  a  given 
composition  and  is  in  large  excess  throughout  the  reaction,  the  sugar  solu- 
tion of  a  certain  approximate  concentration,  and  the  rate  of  mixing  the  two, 
and  the  initial  and  subsequent  temperatures  concordant,  the  reactions  between 
the  copper  salt,  sugar  and  alkali  are  practically  regular,  and  the  weight  of 
the  precipitated  cuprous  oxide  bears  a  definite  relation  to  the  weight  of  the 
sugar.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  each  variety  of  sugar  has  its  own 
specific  reducing  coei&clent  and  that  many  other  organic  bodies  react  in  a 
similar  way. 

Of  the  common  sugars,  glucose,  milk  sugar,  and  maltose  reduce  Fehlings 
solution,  though  in  different  ratios,  while  sucrose  has  no  action  on  it  and  can 
only  be  determined  after  conversion  to  invertose. 

The  typical  Fehlings  solution  is  compounded  of  copper  sulfate,  sodium 
hydrate,  and  potassium  tartrate,  all  dissolved  in  water.  The  object  of  the  tar- 
trate is  to  hold  in  solution  the  copper  which  would  otherwise  be  precipitated 
as  cupric  hydrate  by  the  alkali.  The  tartrate  may  be  replaced  by  other  com- 
pounds that  contain  the  hydroxyl  group,  such  as  glycerol,  mannlte,  etc. 

Many  recipes  have  been  published  for  compounding  the  solution,  modifying 
the  original  proportions  of  the  reagents  directed  by  Fehling.  In  that  of  O'Sul- 
livan  below,  the  copper  sulfate  and  alkali-tartrate  solutions  are  made  up 
separately  and  only  united  Just  before  using,  since  the  mixture  slowly  decom- 
poses on  keeping. 
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Fehllngs  solution. 

A. 

Crystallized  cuprie  snUate,  powdered 69.278  grams. 

Snlfnric  acid*  oonoentrated One  Oc. 

Oissolye  in  water  and  makeup  to One  liter. 

B. 

Fdtassium  sodium  tartrate,  crystallized 856  grams. 

Sodium  hydroxide > 100  grams. 

Dissolve  in  waterand  make  up  to One  liter. 

Equal  volumes  of  A  and  B  are  mixed  for  the  determination. 

The  modiflcatlon  of  the  original  solution  due  to  Bossel  substitutes  glycerol 
for  the  tartaric  acid  on  the  grounds  that  a  more  stable  solution  results.  In 
Soldaini's  solution  no  organic  matter  is  contained ;  it  is  made  up  of  a  solution 
of  the  carbonate  and  hydrate  of  copper  in  potassium  carbonate.  The  superi* 
ority  asserted  is  the  lessened  action  of  the  reagent  on  any  cane-  or  other  non- 
reacting  sugar  that  may  be  present.  For  small  amounts  of  invert  sugar  in 
sucrose  an  addition  of  potassium  sulfate  is  made,  the  amount  of  sugar  solution 
added  is  greater,  and  the  time  of  boiling  reduced. 

Since  the  reaction  is  greatly  modified  by  the  conditions  of  the  experiment, 
arbitrary  directions  must  be  closely  followed.  Those  of  Defren  are  substan- 
tially as  follows. 

The  sugar  solution  is  clarified  and  other  reacting  bodies  removed  by  lead 
acetate,  or  other  reagent,  and  the  excess  of  lead  by  potassium  sulfate.  After 
filtering,  the  solution  is  diluted  until  there  is  contained  approximately  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  of  sugar,  the  volume  observed,  and  the  solution  filled  Into 
a  burette.  Of  the  copper  and  potassium  tartrate  solutions  nipra,  15  Co.  of 
e^h  are  mixed,  diluted  with  50  Cc.  of  freshly-boiled  distilled  water,  and  heated 
on  the  water-bath  for  five  minutes.  Twenty -five  Cc.  of  the  sugar  solution  is 
run  into  the  hot  mixture,  and  the  whole  kept  in  the  water-bath  for  13  to  15 
minutes.  The  mixture  at  first  turns  green,  then  brownish,  and  finally  dingy 
red.  It  Is  filtered  by  suction  and  the  cuprous  oxide  washed  by  hot  water  until 
the  washings  are  no  longer  alkaline.  The  precipitate  is  ignited  and  weighed 
as  cuprlc  oxide  and  the  weight  of  sugar  calculated  from  the  equations  below, 
to  being  the  weight  of  cupric  oxide. 

Weight  of  dextrose  =  to  (.4400  -f  .000037  lo) 
Weight  of  maltose  =  to  (.7215  +  .000061  to) 
Weight  of  lactose  =  to  (.6270  +  .000058  to) 

The  weight  of  the  precipitate  of  cuprous  oxide  can  be  found  by  several  plans. 
A  resum6  may  be  of  interest. 

1.  The  filter,  with  the  precipitate  inclosed,  may  be  burned  in  an  open  cruel- 
ble,and  the  residue  ignited  until  all  the  cuprous  oxide  has  become  cupric  oxide i 
which  is  weighed.  With  the  small  amounts  of  precipitate  usually  obtained 
oxidation  is  complete  after  a  short  ignition. 

2.  The  precipitate  may  be  caught  on  a  tared  paper  or  a  Gooch  crucible,  and 
after  drying  at  100  ^ ,  weighed  as  cuprous  oxide.  It  is  said  that  as  it  is  impossible 
to  free  the  filter  from  the  last  traces  of  the  filtrate  by  washing  with  water  alone, 
a  double  filter  should  be  used,  the  outer  paper  having  been  trimmed  to  an  equal 
weight  to  that  of  the  inner;  this  on  the  supposition  that  each  will  retain  the 
same  amount  of  the  filtrate.  As  one  paper  may  not  retain  the  finely  divided 
preciplute  it  is  advised  to  use  a  quadruple  filter,  the  two  outer  counterbalanced 
by  the  two  inner. 
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Oa  Igniting  the  precipitate  in  hydrogen,  the  yapor  of  formic  acid,  or  other 
rednclng  gas,  there  is  left  metallic  copper.  Here  the  filtration  is  done 
through  a  thin  tnbe  of  hard  glass  of  the  shape  of  a  calcium  chloride 
drying  tnbe  Fig.  168,  plugged  with  asbestos  and  glass-wool.  After  drylog 
and  weighing  the  tnbe,  the  filtration  is  proceeded  with,  the  precipi- 
tate washed  with  water,  then  with  alcohol  and  ether,  and  the  contents 
dried  by  conducting  a  current  of  air  through  the  tube  for  a  short  time.  Then 
the  tnbe  is  connected  to  a  hydrogen  generator  and  heated  moderately;  a  short 
exposure  effects  the  reduction  to  the  metal.  The  tube  is  cooled  while  the  gas 
atill  passes,  and  is  ready  for  weighing. 

8.  The  cuprous  oxide  may  be  dissolved  in  nitric  add  and  the  copper  precipi- 
tated electrolytically .  Although  consaming  more  time  than  the  other  methods, 
it  has  several  advantages  and  is  preferred  by  many  chemists. 

4.  Ehrmann  would  stir  the  washed  oxide  into  a  concentrated  solution  of 
aodium  platinic  chloride,  the  cuprous  oxide]  decomposing  this  compound  with 
deposition  of  metallic  platinum  which  is  filtered  off  and  weighed.  Superior 
accuracy  has  been  claimed  over  the  method  of  reducing  the  cuprous  oxide  to 
metallic  copper  and  weighing,  by  reason  of  the  higher  weight  of  platinum, 
though  if  the  equation  NasPtCle  +  2CU2O  +  4HC1 »  2CusCl4  +  Ft  +  2NaCl  + 
2HsO  is  correct,  a  less  weight  will  be  obtained. 

5.  Similarly  Gednlt  directs  to  stir  the  precipitate  into  an  ammonlacal  solution 
of  silver  chloride  — 2 AgCl  +  Cu20ss:Ag2 +  CaO  +  CuC]2-- the  cupric  oxide 
formed  is  held  in  solution  by  the  ammonia.  The  deposited  silver  is  filtered  off 
and  weighed. 

6.  More  rapid  is  the  volumetric  method  of  Sldersky  who  dissolves  the 
cuprous  oxide  in  a  known  volume  of  standard  sulfuric  acid  and  a  slight 
excess  of  potassium  chlorate  — 

6CusO  +  12HaS04  +  2KC10s  =  K2SO4  +  IlCaS04  +  CUCI2  +  I2H2O 

—  after  which  the  unneutraiized  acids  (sulfuric  and  chloric)   are  titrated  by 
standard  alkali. 

7.  In  another  volumetric  method  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  an  acid 
solution  of  ferric  sulfate  and  the  ferrous  sulfate  formed  —  Ca20  +  Fes(S04)8-f- 
H2S04»2FeS04  +  2CuS04+H20  — titrated  by  standard  potassium  perman- 
ganate. 

8.  Politis  accurately  measures  the  volume  of  the  copper  solution  boiled 
with  the  sugar,  and  determines,  not  the  weight  of  cuprous  oxide  precipitated, 
but  that  of  the  copper  remaining  in  solution.  After  filtering  and  washing  the 
precipitate,  the  filtrate  and  washings  is  mixed  with  potassium  iodide  (CasCl4 
-l-4KI=sCu2l2+ 4KCl  +  l2),and  the  iodine  set  free  is  titrated  by  potassinm 
thiosnlfate  and  starch- paste.  Instead  of  filtering,  the  solution  after  precipi- 
tation may  be  made  up  to  a  definite  volume  and  an  lUiquot  part  of  the  clear 
liquid  withdrawn  for  testing. 

Volumetric  methods.  The  sugar  solution  is  diluted  to  a  definite  volume  so 
chosen  that  the  sugar  shall  be  at  a  concentration  of  one  to  two  per  cent,  and 
a  burette  filled  with  it.  Beneath  is  placed  a  porcelain  dish  supported  over 
a  Bunsen  burner.  An  accurately  measured  volume  of  Fehlings  solution  is 
run  into  the  dish  and  heated  to  boiling.  The  sugar  solution  is  run  in  slowly 
until  the  blue  color  nearly  disappears,  then  the  titration  cautiously  continued 
tmtil  a  small  filtered  portion  shows  no  coloration  with  a  solution  of  potassium 
ferrocyanide  acidulated  with  acetic  acid.  If  lead  acetate  has  been  used  for 
clarification  the  lead  must  be  removed  before  the  titration  since  it  Interferes 
with  the  end -reaction. 
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The  formnlae  for  compoanding  Fehlings  solntlon  aim  to  secare  a  standard 
solution  of  which  one  cobic  centimeter  reacts  with  a  definite  weight  of  sngar — 
QBually  one  milligram.  Bat  as  the  reaction  is  complex ,  varying  with  the  con- 
illtions  of  the  test^  and  as  in  the  titration  each  successive  addition  of  sngar 
enconnters  a  solution  weaker  in  copper^  the  reaction  slackens  continnally,  and 
It  is  evident  that  a  parallel  determination  on  as  pure  a  sugar  as  can  be  ob- 
tained is  to  be  preferred  to  a  reliance  on  the  equivalent  of  the  solution  or  a 
computation  from  a  formula.  This  also  applies  to  the  tables  of  equivalents  of 
the  different  sugars  for  given  volumes  of  Fehlings  solution.* 

According  to  Soxhlet,  .500  gram  of  sugar  in  a  one  per  cent  solution  reduces 
the  following  volumes  of  undiluted  Fehlings  solution  — 

Dextrose 105.2  Cc.  Galactose 98.0  Cc- 

Invertose 101.2  Cc.  Levulose. 97.2  Cc. 

Milk  sugar 74.0  Cc.  Maltose 64.2  Cc. 

Favy  combines  ammonia  with  the  fixed  alkali  of  Fehlings  solution  by  adding 
ammonia  until  strongly  ammoniacal.  With  this  solution  the  cuprous  tartrate 
is  reduced  by  the  sugar  solution  to  form  soluble  cuprous  ammonium  tartrate, 
and  the  solution  remains  clear  throughout  the  t>oiling,  the  blue  color  fading  as 
the  copper  passes  to  the  cuprous  state.  Since  a  hot  solution  of  a  cuprous 
salt  is  readily  oxidized  by  the  air,  the  titrate  is  held  in  a  flask  whose  cork  is 
pierced  by  the  burette  tip,  and  also  by  a  glass  tube  which  leads  the  steam  and 
ammonia  vapors  out  of  the  flask  into  a  dilute  acid  in  order  that  the  operator 
may  not  be  inconvenienced;  a  Bnnsen  valve  prevents  any  regurgitation  should 
the  titrate  become  cooled  momentarily.  A  simpler  plan  is  that  of  Allen  who 
blankets  the  titrate  with  a  layer  of  paraffin  oil. 

Instead  of  ammonia,  Causse  would  compound  potassium  ferrocyanide  with 
Fehling's  solution,  believing  that  this  reagent,  while  answering  the  purpose  of 
ammonia,  has  less  action  on  sugar  and  its  associates. 

AUen  and  Gaud's  solution  is  simply  copper  sulfate  dissolved  in  an  excess  of 
ammonia;  while  Gerrard  holds  up  the  cuprous  oxide  by  potassium  cyanide. 
When  using  the  latter  the  end-point  (the  disappearance  of  the  blue  color) 
must  not  be  overstepped,  since  any  excess  of  the  sugar  solution  produces  a 
green  tint. 

Knapp's  solution.  Mercuric  cyanide  in  alkaline  solution  is  reduced  by  sugars 
with  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  of  metallic  mercury.  The  hot  one  per  cent 
solatlon  of  the  salt  is  titrated  by  the  dilute  sugar  solution  until  a  drop  of  the 
mixture  gives  no  cloud  with  a  drop  of  stannous  chloride,  or  shows  no  decided 
brown  tint  when  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  ammonium  sulfide.  Sacchse  prefers 
an  alkaline  solution  of  mercuric  potassium  iodide,  using  a  solution  of  stannous 
potassium  chloride  for  an  indicator,  applied  as  above.  These  two  solutions 
are  useful  in  special  determinations  and  in  qualitative  tests,  but  for  general 
work,  Febling  has  the  preference.  The  following  table  shows  the  relative 
action  of  different  sugars  on  Fehlings  (undiluted),  Knapps  and  Sacchses 
solutions,  taking  dextrose  as  100  for  a  basis. 


Dextrose. 

Invertose 

Levoloae 

MUk  BUgn 

Galaetose. 

MUk  SQffar,  invert. 
Maltose 


bllnff. 

Knapp. 

Saoohse. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

06.2 

99.0 

124.6 

92.4 

102.2 

148.6 

70.8 

64.9 

70.9 

98.2 

88.0 

74.8 

96.2 

90.0 

86.6 

61.0 

68.8 

66.0 

*  Ohem.  Kews,  1894—1—288;  Jonm.  Anal.  Ohem.  4—829. 
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4.  By  precipltfttion.  Reducing  sngars  from  crystftlline  precipitates  with 
phenylhydrazlne  (G|HfiN208)i  which  are  termed  osazones;  asnally  a  designation 
of  the  SQgar  is  prefixed,  thus  glucosazoQe,  lactosazone,  maltosazone.  One 
molecule  of  the  reagent  unites  with  one  molecule  of  a  sugar  to  form  & 
normal  hydraxone,  water  being  eliminated;  but  if  the  phenylhydrazine  be 
in  excess,  it  reacts  with  the  hydrazone  to  form  an  osazone,  e,  g,^  glucosazone^ 
CH9.0H(CH.OH)8.C.CH  :Ns.(NU.C4Hff)s.  The  melting  points  of  the  products 
of  the  yarious  sugars  differ  considerably,  ranging  from  160^  to  205°. 

The  sugar  solution  is  moderately  heated  with  an  excess  of  an  acetic  acid 
solution  of  phenylhydrazine,  the  compound  falling  as  a  crystalline  precipitate, 
but  slightly  soluble  in  water  though  readily  in  alcohol.  After  washing  with 
water  the  precipitate  is  dried  and  weighed.  The  results  are  rather  low  from 
the  solubility  of  the  precipitate. 

Carbohydrates,  with  the  exception  of  the  pentoses,  when  macerated  and  dis- 
tilled with  a  dilute  mineral  acid,  develop  furfurol,  a  volatile  aldehyd  of  the 
composition  CfHsO.COH.  The  sugar  solution  is  mixed  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  and  distilled  until  all  of  the  furfurol  produced  has  come  over  (accompanied 
by  weak  acid)  as  shown  by  a  test  with  sodium  acetate  which  strikes  with  it  a 
ted  color.  The  furfurol  may  then  be  precipitated  by  stirring  with  phenylhy- 
drazine, the  two  reacting  to  form  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  furfurolhydrazone. 
The  precipitate  may  be  dried  at  60  ^  and  weighed,  or  dissolved  in  alcohol,  the 
solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  dried  and  weighed.* 

Or  the  furfurol  may  be  titrated  by  the  same  reagent  in  standard  solntioo, 
using  anilin  acetate  for  an  indicator. 

Fhlorglucin  produces  with  furfurol  in  acid  solution  a  cherry-red  color,  the 
liquid  showing  a  characteristic  absorption  l>and  in  the  spectrum,  f  After  a 
short  time  a  brown  precipitate  falls  which  has  the  comiK>sition  CuHuOs.  The 
precipitate  can  be  collected,  washed  with  water,  dried  and  weighed.  Since  it 
is  somewhat  soluble  in  water  a  correction  is  made  for  the  amount  retained  in 
solution. 

Some  varieties  of  sugar  form  definite  compounds  with  certain  metals,  not- 
ably lead  and  those  of  the  earths.  The  solubility  of  such  precipitates,  however, 
prevents  any  extended  application  of  these  reactions  to  quantitative  work 
though  a  separation  from  other  organic  bodies  may  sometimes  be  accomplished 
with  passable  results.  The  sugar  may  be  regenerated  by  suspending  the  pre- 
cipitate in  water  and  passing  a  current  of  hydrogen  sulfide  or  carbon  dioxide 
to  precipitate  the  base. 

Inversion.  A  notable  property  of  sucrose  and  some  other  sngars  Is  that  of 
becoming  hydrolyzed  or  *  inverted '  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  or  other  re- 
agents. The  inversion  is  far  more  prompt  on  heating,  and  results  in  the 
division  of  the  sucrose  into  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  dextrose  and  levolose, 
thus 

CisH^sOu  Csucrose)  +  Bfi^C^UifiQ  (dextrose)  +  C^HisOe  (ievulose). 

842  parts  of  sucrose  giving  860  parts  of  the  mixture  called  *  invertose.'  The 
Ievulose  of  the  mixture  however  differs  somewhat  in  Its  properties  from  levu* 
lose  derived  from  natural  sources.  The  inversion  of  milk  sugar  produces  dex- 
trose and  galactose;  of  maltose  gives  sucro-dextrose;  and  of  melltose  gives 
dextrose  and  eucalyn. 

The  acid  takes  no  direct  part  in  the  reaction,  acting  only  as  an  excitant. 
Since  at  ordinary  temperatures  Ievulose  has  the  greater  rotatory  power,  the  in- 


*  Jonm.  Anal.  Chem.  1883—190. 
t  Berlohte,  1886—1202. 
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▼ertose  1b  Uevo-rotatory,  bat  as  the  temperatare  is  increased  the  rotations 
become  more  nearly  equal  until  at  about  88  ^  Cent,  they  are  identical  and  the 
Invertose  shows  no  action  toward  polarized  light. 

Inyersion  is  a  great  aid  in  sugar  analysis  since  it  supplies  two  definite,  cor- 
related values  and  gives  data  for  the  elimination  of  the  effect  of  certain  optic- 
ally active  associated  bodies  whose  rotation  is  not  affected  by  heating  with 
acid.  The  same  applies  to  determinations  by  means  of  Fehlings  solution  on 
which  sucrose  has  no  action. 

The  reaction  given  above  expresses  essentially  the  change  wrought  in  inver- 
slon,  but  secondary  reactions  always  occur.  For  this  reason  it  is  necessary  to 
follow  a  certain  routine  to  obtain  corresponding  results  in  analysis.  The 
strength  of  the  sugar  solution,  time  and  temperatare  of  heating,  and  other 
factors  modify  the  yield  of  invertose  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  directions 
of  Clerget  are  substantially  as  follows. 

The  normal  weight  of  sugar  used  for  the  saccharimeter  reading  (here  16.471 
grams)  is  dissolved  and  made  up  with  water  to  100  Cc,  then  with  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  110  Cc.  The  liquid  is  heated  to  68  ^  Cent.,  so  adjusting  the 
source  of  heat  that  the  thermometer  shall  attain  this  temperature  in  fifteen 
minutes.  The  liquid  is  then  cooled  rapidly  to  the  temperature  of  the  room, 
filtered  if  necessary,  and  polarized,  adding  ten  per  cent  to  the  reading  to  com- 
pensate for  the  volume  of  acid.  The  percentage  of  sucrose  originally  present 
is  found  from  the  proportion  iSf :  100  :  :  the  algebraic  dlfEerence  between  the  two 
readings  :  the  theoretical  difference  —  .5 1;  here  S  is  the  percentage  of  su- 
crose; t^f  the  temperature  of  the  polarized  liquid;  and  the  theoretical  differ- 
ence is  taken  to  be  either  144  ^  or  more  usually  142.4  o.  These  figures  are 
derived  from  the  fact  that  a  normal  weight  of  pure  sucrose  in  the  standard 
volume  of  water  reads  on  the  sugar-scale  saccharimeter  100^  to  the  right,  and 
after  inversion,  44®  or  42.4  ^  (according  to  conditions)  to  the  left;  both  at  a 
temperature  of  zero. 

The  same  method  is  pursued  when  the  invertose  is  to  be  determined  by 
means  of  Fehlings  solution,  neutralizing  the  acid  before  the  test. 

Although  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  the  usual  hydrolyzlng  agent  some  prefer 
zinc  with  hydrochloric  acid,  stannous  chloride,  etc.  The  action  of  yeast  Is 
slower  than  that  of  acid  but  it  has  some  advantages.  O'Sullivan*  directs  that 
with  50  Cc.  of  the  neutral  syrup  there  be  incorporated  of  brewers  yeast  about 
one-tenth  of  the  weight  of  the  sugar,  and  the  mixture  heated  on  the  water- 
hath  for  four  hours ;  then  cooled  to  15.5  ^ ,  clarified  by  alumina,  and  diluted  to 
100  Cc.  A  portion  of  the  solution  is  polarized  at  once,  and  another  portion 
after  several  hours  have  elapsed  to  ascertain  if  the  conversion  was  complete 
in  the  first  instance.  Invertase  is  in  some  respects  superior  for  the  purpose  to 
yeast. 

Sncrose  is  also  slowly  inverted  by  many  organic  and  inorganic  salts.    The 

1  A 

rate  of  Inverston  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula  K=  ±  log.  — = —  where  A 

is  the  amount  of  sugar  originally  present;  x  that  inverted  up  to  any  time  t  as. 
measured  by  the  difference  in  rotation;  and  £,  the  constant  or  coefllcient  o£ 
inversion  .t  

Separation  of  sugars  and  impurities.  1.  By  lixiviation.  Cane  sugars  and 
the  better  grades  of  beet  sugars  may  be  assayed  on  the  principle  that  sucrose 


*  Joiui.  Obem.  S^mj.  57^884. 

f  JQim.  Amer.  Ohem.  Sooy.  189(^120  and 
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t8  completely  Insoluble  in  a  mixture  of  anhydrous  alcohol  and  ether,  and  in 
dilute  alcohol  that  has  been  preyiously  saturated  with  sucrose.  Four  solutions 
are  prepared:  (A)  alcohol  of  80  per  cent,  containing  five  percent  of  acetic 
acid:  (B)  alcohol  of  88  percent;  (C)  alcohol  of  94  percent;  and  (D)  absolute 
alcohol  mixed  with  half  its  yolume  of  anhydrous  ether.  The  first  three  are 
saturated  with  sucrose  by  digestion  over  the  crystals  for  several  days  at  the 
normal  temperature  of  the  laboratory. 

A  certain  weight  of  the  dried  sugar  is  placed  in  a  long  tube  similar  to  a 
Mohr's  burette^  and  percolated  successively  with  the  four  solutions,  avoiding 
any  decrease  or  increase  in  the  temperature  of  the  first  three  which  might 
precipitate  some  of  the  sucrose  they  hold,  or  cause  them  to  dissolve  aome  of 
the  sucrose  of  the  sample.  The  pure  crystallized  sugar  remaining  is  then 
dried  and  weighed,  or  dissolved  and  polarized. 

Casamajor,  reversing  this  process,  determines  any  starch  sugar  that  may 
be  in  commercial  cane  sugar  by  extracting  the  dried  sample  several  times  with 
a  saturated  solution  of  starch-sugar  in  methyl  alcohol.  The  residual  glucose 
Is  washed  rapidly  with  pure  methyl  alcohol,  dried  and  weighed. 

2.  If  to  a  mixture  of  sucrose  and  a  reducing  sugar  there  be  added  a  limited 
proportion  of  lead  protoxide,  the  reducing  sugar  preferentially  unites  with  it, 
and  where  the  proportions  of  the  two  sugars  are  approximately  known  a  fair 
separation  is  possible. 

To  a  mixture  of  sucrose,  invertose,  and  dextrose  or  levulose,  Winter  adds 
ammoniacal  lead  acetate  and  dilutes  largely.  All  three  sugars  form  compounds 
with  lead  oxide,  but  only  the  sucrose-lead  compound  is  freely  soluble  and 
passes  into  the  filtrate;  the  sucrose  can  be  regenerated  by  transmitting  a  car- 
rent  of  carbon  dioxide  which  precipitates  the  lead  as  carbonate  and  leaves  the 
sucrose  in  solution  to  be  determined  by  the  usual  methods.  The  precipitate  of 
the  lead  compounds  of  Invertose  and  dextrose  or  levulose  Is  suspended  in 
water  and  treated  with  carbon  dioxide  which  decomposes  the  dextrose-lead 
compound  only,  giving  on  filtration  a  solution  of  dextrose  and  a  residue  of  lead 
carbonate  plus  the  lead-levulose  compound.  The  latter  is  suspended  In  water 
and  a  current  of  hydrogen  sulfide  passed,  when  all  the  lead  becomes  sulfide 
while  the  levulose  enters  into  solution.    The  separation  is  only  fair  at  best. 

8.  But  in  most  cases  no  direct  separation  is  attempted.  Indirect  methods 
are  based  largely  on  calculations  from  the  variation  of  the  constants  of  polar- 
ization, reducing  power  toward  metallic  salts,  etc.,  determined  on  the  sample 
intact  and  also  after  some  physical  or  chemical  change  has  been  wrought.  A 
few  examples  are  appended. 

,  A.  Given  a  mixture  of  only  sucrose  and  optically  inactive  matter.  A  sac- 
charimeter  weight  (26.048  or  16.471  grams)  is  dissolved  and  polarized,  read- 
ing a  divisions  on  the  sugar-scale,  the  percentage  of  sucrose. 

If  another  equal  weight  were  dissolved,  inverted  by  acid,  and  polarized, 
the  reading  would  be  b  divisions;  were  the  sample  entirely  sucrose,  a  would 
be  100  o,  and  5, — 42.4  O;  that  is,  the  divergence  would  be  iT  =3 142.4  o  at 
zero  Cent.,  and  at  any  higher  temperature  t®,  would  be  iT— .5  I.  But  as 
sucrose  formed  only  part  of  the  sample,  the  percentage  shown  directly  by  a, 
b  lessens  as  the  ratio  of  a  to  100  diminishes. 

B.  A   mixture  of  sucrose  and  dextrose.    Proceeding  as  above,  the  per- 


centage of  sucrose  /Sf=g       ^^ — '  and  of  dextrose  2>=s 


1006 


K  8.055  A 

In  this  case  the  reading  a  is  the  sum  of  the  (right-handed)  rotations  of  the 
two  sagars,  and  after  inversion,  the  reading  b  is  the  left-handed  rotation  of 
invertose  diminished  by  the  right-handed  of  the  dextrose;  In  other  words. 
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each  reading  is  affected  by  the  same  qaantity  e,  the  rotation  due  to  dextrose. 

Hence  if  the  percentage  of  sucrose  in  the  mixture  by  represented  by  S;  the 

reading  before  inversion   by  a  and  after  inversion  by  6;  the  rotatory  power  of 

the  dextrose  by  c;  and  the  divergence  of  sncrose  and  invertose  by  K;  then 

100  (a  — 6) 
5  :  100  :  :  (a-^c)  —  (6  —  c)  :  K;  whence  8  =«  ^ — -' 

The  first  polarization  mlnns  the  percentage  of  sncrose  equals  the  rotatory 
power  of  the  dextrose  expressed  in  degrees  of  the  sugar-scale^  that  is^  a  — 
8=sCf  for  if  the  sample  contained  100  per  cent  of  sucrose  the  rotation  would 
be  100,  hence  a  sample  containing  8  per  cent  will  read  8  divisions. 

One  gram  of  dextrose  is  equivalent  to  8.055  ^  on  the  sugar-scale,  therefore 
the  weight  of  dextrose  d  for  a  deviation  c  is  given  by  the  proportion  8.055  :  e: : 
1  :  d;  and  since  the  weight  A  of  the  sample  was  polarized,  the  percentage 
of  dextrose  D  Is  found  from  the  proportion  A  t  d  n  100  :  D;  whence  D  = 
100  y    c 


A  '"8.056 

The  same  method  can  be  applied  to  mixtures  of  sucrose  with  other  sugars 
whose  gyrodynat  is  not  changed  in  the  process  of  inversion. 

0.  A  mixture  of  sucrose  and  invertose  may  be  analyzed  by  polarizing  at  a 
moderate  temperature  and  again  at  87.6  o  at  which  point  invertose  has  no  rotat- 
ory power.  The  calculation  is  simple.  Or  the  mixture  may  be  boiled  with 
Fehiings  solution  which  is  decomposed  by  the  invertose  only,  then  another 
portioti  inverted,  neutralized,  and  determined  as  before;  the  difference  in  the 
weights  of  cuprous  oxide  is  that  corresponding  to  the  invertose  from  the 
sncrose. 

D.  For  a  mixture  of  dextrose  and  maltose,  Sieben  determines  the  total  re- 
ducing power  of  the  mixture  toward  Fehiings  solution,  then  the  reducing 
power  toward  an  acetic  acid  solution  of  cupric  acetate  from  which  only  dex- 
trose precipitates  cuprous  oxide,  maltose  not  being  decomposed  by  this 
reagent. 

E.  If  a  mixture  of  cane  and  milk  sugars  be  boiled  with  a  two  per  cent  solu- 
tion of  citric  acid,  only  the  former  will  be  inverted;  another  reagent  for  the 
purpose  is  benzoic  sulflnlde. 

F.  For  sucrose,  dextrose  and  levulose,  Sieben  has  proposed  a  method  based 
on  these  principles:  sucrose  does  not  precipitate  Fehiings  solution  as  do  dex- 
trose and  levulose;  sucrose  is  converted  into  equal  parts  of  dextrose  and 
levulose  by  inversion;  and  levulose  is  destroyed  on  heating  with  hydrochloric 
acid  of  a  strength  that  will  invert  sucrose.  In  practice  the  dextrose  plus  levu- 
lose are  first  determined  by  Fehiings  solution;  then  the  sncrose  is  inverted 
and  the  total  reducing  sugars  found  in  the  same  way,  and  also  by  polarization; 
and  finally,  the  levulose  is  destroyed  by  long  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid  of 
a  particular  strength,  and  the  remaining  dextrose  is  determined  by  Fehiings 
solution.  These  data  are  sufficient  for  computing  the  proportions  of  each 
sugar,  but  that  the  levulose  can  be  eliminated  without  some  change  taking 
place  in  the  dextrose  is  very  questionable.* 

G.  The  determinations  of  a  mixture  of  dextrose  and  invertose  may  be  accom- 
plished by  calculation  from  the  unlike  action  of  Fehiings  and  Sacchses  solutloDs 
(page  488)  on  these  sugars.  If  a  represents  the  volume  of  Fehiings  solution 
reduced  by  one  gram  of  dextrose;  a%  that  reduced  by  one  gram  of  invertose; 
and  d,  that  reduced  by  a  given  volume  of  the  solution  of  the  two  sugars;  and  if 
b,  &%  and  d'  represent  the  corresponding  figures  for  Sacchses  solution;  and  x 


•  Joorn.  Anal.  Appl.  Ohem.  5—401. 
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and  y  the  weights  of  dextrose  and  inyertose  respectively  In  the  given  volnme 
of  the  sngar  solution:  then  d=sax  +  a'yt  and  d'  =  bz  +  b'y;  whence 
ard  —  b'd 


X=s 


a'b  —  a'6 


The  analysis  of  a  commercial  raw  or  refined  sngar  is  made  on  the  following 
lines. 

1.  Determination  of  water.  On  aoconnt  of  the  ready  decomposability  of  the 
sugars  the  heat  is  limited  to  75^  or  80^ .  In  the  case  of  symps  it  is  better 
to  soak  np  a  suitable  weight  of  the  sample,  diluted  if  quite  yisoons,  in  a  porous 
medium  such  as  sand,  blotting  paper,  or  the  like. 

At  best  this  conventional  method  is  tedious  and  uncertain  from  the  unstable 
and  easily  oxidlzable  nature  of  sugar,  and  it  has  been  found  by  tests  on  pore 
sugar,  weighed,  moistened  and  dried,  that  desiccation  in  vacuo  leaves  mach 
more  nearly  the  original  weight  of  the  sugar  than  if  under  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. Thome  and  JeJEers*^  describe  an  apparatus  tn  which  the  weighed  sugar 
is  distributed  in  a  coil  of  Alter  paper  by  means  of  a  little  water;  the  roll  is 
dried  in  a  slow  current  of  highly  rarifled  dry  carbon  dioxide  at  a  heat  of  from 
€6  o  to  70®  furnished  by  a  bath  of  the  vapor  of  boiling  methyl  alcohol.  Aboat 
six  to  ten  hours  drying  is  needed.  They  find  that  both  the  prescribed  temper- 
ature and  the  atmosphere  of  rarlAed  carbon  dioxide  are  essential  to  correct 
results. 

2.  Determination  of  the  inorganic  constituents.  These  are  principally  the 
fixed  alkalies  and  earths  combined  as  organic  salts,  but  may  also  be  in  put 
sand,  clay,  etc.  On  incineration  of  the  sugar  there  are  formed  at  first  caramel 
and  like  bodies;  at  a  higher  heat  a  carbonaceous  mass  remains,  this  finally 
burning  to  an  ash  composed  largely  of  carbonates  of  the  alkalies  resulting  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  organic  salts.  Simple  incineration  of  the  sugar  is  apt 
to  be  tedious  for  the  reason  that  a  comparatively  low  heat  must  not  be  exceeded 
for  fear  of  loss  of  some  of  the  bases  by  volatilization.  A  common  practice  is  to 
moisten  the  char  with  sulfuric  acid^  dry  and  ignite  in  air  whereupon  the  carbon 
readily  bums;  there  are  left  sulfates  of  the  bases,  and  a  conventional  deduc- 
tion of  ten  per  cent  of  its  weight  is  made  for  the  sulfate  radical.  A  more 
rational  procedure  is  to  report  the  result  as  so  much  *  sulfated  ash.'f 

The  char  burns  more  readily  when  the  sugar  has  been  dissolved  in  a  little 
water  and  the  solution  imbibed  In  a  weighed  quantity  of  clean  sand.  Ooor- 
tonne  recommends  ferric  oxide  for  the  purpose,  but  the  liability  of  reduction 
to  a  lower  oxide  on  ignition  with  carbon  is  against  the  use  of  this  compound. 
To  render  the  char  porous,  Boyer  heats  the  sugar  to  carmelizatlon  in  a  platinnm 
capsule,  adds  a  solution  of  benzoic  acid  in  alcohol,  and  ignites;  the  vapors 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  acid  cause  the  mass  to  be  spongy  and  etslly 
burned. 

Laugler  attempts  the  reproduction  of  the  compounds  as  they  exist  in  tbe 
sugar.  The  sample  Is  treated  with  dilute  sulfuric  acid  which  discomposes  the 
organic  salts  and  sets  free  the  organic  acids  thereof,  and  these  are  extracted 
from  the  syrup  by  ether.  Another  equal  weight  of  the  sample  is  burned  to  an 
ash,  on  this  poured  the  ethereal  solution,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  weighed. 
The  organic  acids  decompose  the  carbonates  of  the  ash. 

An  analysis  of  the  ash  is  not  often  asked  for;  It  is  made  by  the  usual 
methods  of  inorganic  analysis. 


*  Joarn.  Socy.  Chem.  Ind  1896^114. 
t  School  of  Mines  Qaart.  Vol.  2,  No.  1. 
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8.  Organic  acids.  These  are  set  free  on  treating  tbe  concentrated  solution  of 
the  sugar  with  dilate  salf  aric  acid,  and  may  be  extracted  by  ether,  the  ethereal 
solatioQ  mixed  with  a  little  water,  and  titrated  by  weak  standard  alkali. 

4.  The  insoluble  matter,  usually  clay  or  sand,  is  determined  by  dissolving 
the  sample  in  water^  filtering,  washing  with  water,  drying  the  residue  and 
weighing. 

5.  Free  acid  in  appreciable  quantity  is  rarely  found;  it  may  be  determined 
by  direct  titration  by  weak  standard  alkali  and  litmus. 

6.  The  determination  of  the  sucrose  and  invert  sugar  la  made  either  by  the 
polariscope  or  Fehllngs  solution  as  before  described,  first  in  the  aqueous 
solution,  then  after  inversioui  and  the  results  calculated  from  the  usual 
formulae. 


Commercial  starch -sugar  or  glucose  is  a  complex  mixture  composed  mainly 
of  dextrose  and  maltose,  with  dextrin,  unfermentable  carbohydrates,  and  inor- 
ganic matter  including  a  trace  of  sulfuric  acid.  It  is  extensively  manufactured 
by  hydrolyzing  corn  starch  or  potato  starch  by  dilute  sulfuric  acid,  removing 
the  acid  as  calcium  sulfate  by  means  of  chalk,  and  evaporating  to  a  syrup  or  to 
crystallization.  There  are  found  in  the  market  two  forms,  one  a  thick  color^ 
less  syrup  called  '^corn  syrup"  or  ''confectioners  glucose"  of  a  specific 
gravity  of  about  1.4  and  containing  about  28  per  cent  of  water;  the  other  a 
white  granular  solid,  *'  grape  sugar."  Both  kinds  are  largely  used  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  cheaper  grades  of  confectionery,  syrups,  preserves,  etc.  The 
crystallized  glucose  is  mainly  dextrose,  and  is  less  sweet  than  cane  sugar,  the 
ratio  being  about  1  to  1.58. 

Water  is  determined  In  the  usual  way  by  drying  at  100  ^  ;  the  last  traces  are 
removed  by  moistening  with  absolute  alcohol  and  redrying.  Com  syrup  is 
best  dehydrated  by  diluting  with  weak  alcohol,  imbibing  the  liquid  in  a  weighed 
quantity  of  sand,  and  drying,  finally  moistening  with  strong  alcohol  and  re- 
drying. 

The  ipeefflc  gravity  observation  presents  some  difficulties  from  the  viscous 
nature  of  the  syrup.  A  fairly  accurate  method  is  that  of  diluting  a  weighed 
qnantlty  with  water  to  a  known  volume  and  observing  the  gravity  of  the  solu- 
tion. 

Inorganic  maUer^  chiefiy  calcium  sulfate,  generally  runs  below  one  per  cent, 
and  Is  left  on  burning  In  a  platinum  dish.  To  prevent  the  Inconvenient  swell- 
ing up  of  the  mass  on  carbonizing,  the  syrup  or  concentrated  solution  may  be 
dropped  Into  a  red  hot  platinum  dish  (page  105).  The  presence  of  calcium  sul- 
fate or  other  calcium  compound  in  the  ash  differentiates  commercial  starch- 
sugar  ttom  the  sugar  from  natural  sources. 

Tbe  determination  of  the  other  constituents,  with  perhaps  sucrose  added 
daring  manufacture  to  augment  the  sweetness  of  the  product,  cannot  be  made 
with  any  assurance  that  the  results  are  more  than  fair  approximations.  It  is 
said  that  In  samples  of  commercial  glucose  the  relation  between  the  optically 
active  and  copper-reducing  constituents  is  a  constant  and  may  serve  to  indicate 
the  nature  of  the  saccharine  bodies  present. 

Possibly  the  most  satisfactory  method  is  to  dissolve  the  sample  in  a  little 
water  and  precipitate  the  dextrin  by  strong  alcohol,  then  decant  the  solution 
and  weigh  the  dextrin  and  ash.  On  distilling  the  alcohol  there  is  left  an  aqueous 
solution  of  dextrose,  maltose, carbohydrates  and  possibly  sucrose;  it  19  diluted 
with  water  and  five  aliquot  parts  withdrawn. 

The  first  is  fermented  by  yeast  to  destroy  all  but  the  unfermentable  carbo- 
hydrates and  these  determined  by  the  polariscope ;  the  second  is  boiled  with 
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Fehltngs  solntioxiy  the  cnprotis  oxide  precipitated  correflponding  to'  the  dex- 
troBe  and  maltose;  the  third  is  inverted  by  acid  and  boiled  with  Fehlings 
eolation,  the  increase  in  weight  of  the  cnprons  oxide  over  the  preceding 
coming  from  the  inverted  sucrose;  the  fonrth  is  polarised  directly;  and  the 
fifth  after  inversion.  Knowing  thcspecific  rotation  of  each  sngar,  the  pro- 
portions of  dextrose  and  maltose  can  be  deduced  by  a  somewhat  complicated 
calculation. 

Another  method  determines  the  rotary  power  [a]D  and  the  reducing  power 
toward  cupric  tartrate,  K;  also  the  specific  gravity  and  the  ash,  from  which 
data  may  be  calculated  the  total  organic  matter  8.  Then  the  percentages  of 
maltose  Jif,  of  dextrose  D,  and  of  dextrin  d  are  found  from  the  formulae 

M=zS.  *-  27.2 »    2)  =  Jqq-  — .61;  andd  =  /8f— (•Jf+2)).    Acor- 

rection  is  to  be  made  for  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  dextrin. 

The  total  nitrogen  Is  ascertained  by  the  Will-Varrentrapp  or  the  Kjeldthl 
method  or  by  Nessler's  test.  The  product  of  the  result  by  the  factor  6.26  is  the 
albuminoid  matter. 

Free  add  should  not  exceed  traces,  found  by  titration  by  weak  standard 
alkali. 


Expressed  honey  is  essentially  a  clear  concentrated  solution  of  various 
sugars,  principally  dextrose  and  levulose  or  invert  sugar,  together  with  the 
saccharoid  mannite  (a  hexatomic  alcohol),  and  small  quantities  of  wax,  min- 
eral matter,  organic  acids,  etc.  The  percentage  of  water  ranges  from  15  to  25. 
It  is  said  that  the  honey  derived  from  flowers  is  laevo-gyrate,  that  from  conifers 
dextro-gyrate,  and  from  both,  either  indifferent  or  weakly  right  or  left  handed 
as  may  be. 

The  principal  adulteration  is  by  admixture  of  starch  sugar,  though  an  entirely 
factitous  article  is  said  to  have  been  manufactured  from  flavored  and  slightly 
tinted  glucose,  inclosed  in  cells  of  paraffin.  The  analysis  follows  the  lines  of 
that  for  starch-sugar,  the  principal  tests  being  designed  to  detect  adulteration 
with  that  body. 

The  ash  in  genuine  honey  should  not  exceed  5  per  cent,  and  if  over  8  percent 
should  be  tested  for  calcium  sulfate,  absent  from  genuine  honey  bat  an 
almost  invariable  concomitant  of  glucose.  A  factitious  honey  made  up  of 
dextrose  and  levulose  has  been  found  on  the  market ;  as  stated  by  Hehner  there 
was  no  phosphoric  acid  in  the  ash,  an  invariable  constituent  of  l^e  ash  of  gen- 
uine honey. 

The  matter  insoluble  in  cold  water  is  tested  by  iodine  for  starch,  a  blue  color 
pointing  to  the  presence  of  flour.  After  fermentation  with  yeast,  the  residual 
unfermentable  matter,  principally  carbohydrates,  should  not  exceed  8  per  cent. 
Dextrin  from  added  starch-sugar  may  be  precipitated  by  strong  alcohol,  or  the 
honey  may  be  fermented  and  the  dextrin  and  carbohydrates  polarized,  then 
heated  with  dilute  acid  and  the  latter  found 'by  Fehlings  solution. 

STABCH. 

The  starches  are  the  major  constituent  of  cereals,  forming  over  half  their 
weight.  A  microscopic  examination  of  the  starch  from  different  plants  reveals 
marked  peculiarities  of  structure,  and  the  size  of  the  granules  (from  .02  to  .10 
Mm.  in  diameter)  and  their  configuration,  the  position  and  shH>e  of  the  hilum, 
and  the  appearance  under  polarized  light  In  conjunction  with  a  selenlte  plate 
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often  aiford  a  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  sample.  Mater  *  divides  the  starches 
into  fiye  groups  differentiated  by  their  microscopic  stmctnre,  the  examination 
made  by  a  .4- inch  objectiye  and  B  eye-piece,  water  immersion  and  obliqne  il- 
lumination; Tis.:  (i;,  the  potato  group;  (8),  the  leguminous  starches;  (8),  the 
wheat  group;  (4),  the  sago  group;  and  (5),  the  rice  group. 

To  starch  is  assigned  the  empirical  formula  CCsH]o05)n ;  the  molecular  weight 
is  undoubtedly  very  high.  It  is  composed  of  two  allied  bodies,  granulose,  col- 
ored blue  by  iodine,  and  pseudo-cellulose,  colored  pale  yellow  by  this  reagent; 
the  two  may  be  separated  by  dilute  chromic  acid  which  dissolves  the  former 
only.  The  blue  color  struck  with  iodine  by  a  cold  acid  solution  of  granulose  is 
a  delicate  and  characteristic  test  of  starch;  the  formula  of  the  compound  is 
said  to  be  (CmH4oO»I)4.HI. 

The  starch  of  commerce  is  a  white,  tasteless  and  odorless  powder  agglu- 
tinated in  the  form  of  irregular  fragments,  containing  from  16  to  28  per  cent  of 
water,  and  a  little  fat,  and  mineral  and  nitrogenous  matters.  It  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether  and  in  cold  water,  but  in  water  heated  to  above  60^  the 
granules  swell  and  burst,  and  a  perfectly  coUoidal  solution  results  which  is 
highly  dextro-rotatory  (190  o  to  200 o),  but  has  no  reducing  action  on  copper 
salts.  Starch  is  also  soluble  in  hot  glycerol,  and  in  cold  hydrochloric  acid  of 
1.2  specific  gravity,  with  some  alteration  however. 

On  heating  starch  to  160  o  to  200  o  or  for  a  limited  time  with  a  dilute  acid  or 
a  solution  of  invertase,  it  is  converted  into  dextrin  (British  gum).  Dextrin  is 
an  isomer  of  starch  and  is  found  in  the  market  as  a  light  yellow  amorphous 
powder.  It  is  of  a  gummy  nature,  readily  soluble  in  water,  and,  like  starch,  is 
converted  into  oxalic  acid  when  heated  with  nitric  acid,  a  distinction  from 
ordinary  gums  which  form  mucic  acid.  Dextrin  gives  no  blue  color  with 
iodine,  rotates  polarized  light  to  the  right  200.4  o ,  does  not  precipitate  metallic 
salts,  and  is  converted  into  dextrose  by  heating  with  a  dilute  acid.  Its  insol- 
ubility in  alcohol  is  applied  in  analysis  as  a  means  of  separation  from  sugars, 
etc.,  usually  by  compounding  the  concentrated  aqueous  solution  with  a  large 
volume  of  alcohol,  the  dextrin  precipitating  as  a  cohesive  mass. 

Separation.  An  approximate  mechanical  separation  from  gluten,  cellulose, 
etc.,  can  be  made  by  washing  the  powdered  material  on  a  closely  woven  sieve 
with  cold  water;  a  milky  liquid  passes  through  holding  the  starch  granules  in 
suspension  and  leaving  other  insoluble  constituents  on  the  sieve.  The  liquid 
is  allowed  to  settle  and  the  starch  collected  and  determined  in  the  usual 
way. 

Mixtures  of  starch  with  sugars  or  other  soluble  bodies  can  be  parted  by 
lixiviation  with  cold  water. 

Asboth  t  ifl  the  author  of  a  method  of  separation  which  under  certain  condi- 
tions is  perhaps  the  most  accurate  of  any.  The  basis  Is  the  formation  of  a 
compound  of  barium  oxide  and  starch  of  the  formula  (CeHio05)4.BaO,  soluble 
in  water  but  reprecipitated  by  alcohol.  The  starch  is  obtained  in  solution  by 
'  heating  with  water,  and  to  the  clear  liquid  there  are  added  a  measured  volume 
(an  excess)  of  a  standard  solution  of  baryta,  and  alcohol  up  to  a  definite  vol- 
ume. When  the  precipitate  has  subsided,  an  aliquot  portion  of  the  clear  liquid 
is  withdrawn  and  the  residual  baryta  determined  by  titration  with  standard 
hydrochloric  acid.  In  the  analysis  of  cereals  the  starch  is  first  freed  from  fatty 
matter  by  ether,  the  residue  rubbed  with  cold  water  and  the  emulsion  poured 
off  and  treated  as  above.    Spence  X  states  that  when  a  volume  of  50  Cc.  is  used 


*  Allen,  Coml.  Org.  Anal.  1—408. 
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for  one  gram  of  starch  the  baryta  solution  should  not  be  weaker  than  about 
fifth -normal.  From  numerous  criticisms  of  the  method  It  is  probable  that  it 
is  trustworthy  only  for  certain  material  and  in  the  hands  of  practiced  opera- 
tors. 

Amylogen,  the  soluble  starch  produced  by  heating  the  commercial  variety  in 
a  closed  vessel  to  100  ^ ,  is  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  alcohol, 
ammonium  lead  acetate  (as  CuHisPbsOu)*  and  several  other  reagents.  Burk- 
hardt  states  that  if  alcohol  be  added  to  a  solution  until  faint  turbidity  ensues 
and  the  mixture  warmed  and  treated  with  tannic  acid,  all  the  starch  will  sep- 
arate on  cooling  as  a  flocculent  starch-tannic-acid  compound;  the  acid  can  be 
removed  by  washing  the  precipitate  with  alcohol. 

All  the  methods  for  the  determination  of  starch  in  mixtures  without  its  sep- 
aration depend  on  the  principle  that  starch  is  converted  into  dextrose  by  the 
action  of  certain  excitants.  However,  this  conversion  never  affords  the 
theoretical  amount  of  dextrose  but  only  93  to  97  per  cent,  the  remainder  being 
bodies  of  the  nature  of  dextrin.  Concerning  the  latter  it  is  claimed  that  but 
three  simple  carbohydrates,  possibly  in  molecular  aggregates,  exist  In  the 
solution  of  a  starch  product  hydrollzed  by  acids. 

Bolf e  and  Defren  *  from  a  study  of  the  hydrolysis  of  starch  deduce  that  the 
first  change  is  to  amylo-dextrln  (CasHeOaiiHsO),  then  by  sucoesslve  stages 
through  malto-dextrin,  maltose  and  dextrose,  ultimately  to  dextrose  entirely. 
As  the  conversion  proceeds  the  rotatory  power  of  the  product  diminishes; 
thus,  taking  no  account  of  reversion  products,  at  196  ®  of  the  polarlscope  the 
dextrin  is  100  per  cent  and  the  maltose  and  dextrose  none;  at  129  o  the  dextrin 
has  decreased  to  27.6  per  cent,  dextrose  has  been  formed  to  the  extent  of 
28.4  per  cent,  and  maltose  to  44.1  percent,  its  maximum;  and  at  68.5 o,  both 
dextrin  and  maltose  have  disappeared,  the  dextrose  becoming  100  per  cent. 

The  usual  amylolytlc  agent  is  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  starch-bearing 
substance  is  8imply  boiled  with  a  suitable  amount  of  the  acid,  filtered  from 
insoluble  matter,  and  the  dextrose  determined  by  Fehlings  solution.  But  in 
some  cases  the  results  may  be  highly  erroneous  since  starch -free  bodies  — 
e.  g.t  the  sheath  of  the  kernels  of  maize  —  when  treated  as  above  yield 
copious  precipitates  of  cuprous  oxide.  The  same  holds  where  other  acids, 
as  nitric,  oxalic,  or  salicylic,  are  substituted  for  hydrochloric;  in  fact,  the 
investigations  of  Stone  show  that  the  pentosan  that  occurs  in  all  feed-stuffs 
behaves  exactly  as  does  starch  in  any  of  the  methods  of  inversion  by  acids, 
and  in  Asboth's  precipitation  method  as  well. 

Starch  is  hydrolyzed  when  heated  with  water  for  several  hours  at  a  pressure 
above  atmospheric.  Should  sugar  be  present,  a  trace  of  tartaric  or  citric 
acid  is  added  to  prevent  its  decomposition. 

A  method  in  common  use  is  based  on  the  activity  of  invertase,  a  ferment 
which  has  no  effect  on  the  pentosans,  a  property  often  of  great  advantage. 
As  the  preparation  of  invertase  itself  is  a  rather  tedious  process  and  the 
product  loses  its  power  on  keeping,  a  freshly  prepared  aqueous  extract  of 
malt  is  usually  substituted,  answering  the  purpose  though  subject  to  a  cor- 
rection for  the  starch  and  sugar  it  contains;  the  extract  is. made  by  steeping 
ground  malt  in  water  and  filtering.  Maercker's  revised  methodf  directs  heating 
the  amyliferous  body  with  water,  and  after  cooling  somewhat,  with  a  little  of 
the  malt  extract.  The  mixture  is  acidified  by  tartaric  acid  and  heated  under  a 
pressure  of  several  atmospheres  in  an  autoclave,  then  cooled  and  filtered  from 
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tollnlofley  etc.  In  the  filtrate  the  dextrin  and  maltose  are  converted  to  dextrose 
by  boiling  with  dilate  hydrochloric  acid.  The  malt  extract  is  treated  in  the 
same  way  to  ascertain  the  proper  dednction  for  its  starch  and  sngar.  Any  fat 
contained  in  the  sample  is  preyionsly  removed  by  extraction  by  ether. 

Later  methods  omit  the  heating  in  an  autoclave.  Hlbbard*  has  devised  a 
method  similar  to  the  above  especially  adapted  to  fodder^  cattle  foods,  and  the 
like.  He  prepares  an  extract  by  soaking  malt  in  water  containing  from  15  to  20 
pel'  cent  of  alcohol  for  a  preservative.  The  powdered  substance  is  compounded 
with  water  and  a  little  of  the  extract,  and  the  mixture  heated  to  bollingi  then 
cooled  somewhat,  more  extract  added,  and  again  boiled.  After  cooling,  the 
liquid  is  tested  by  iodine  solution  to  detect  unconverted  starch;  if  found, 
the  above  treatment  is  repeated.  The  solution  is  now  filtered  through  fine 
muslin  and  an  aliquot  part  boiled  with  a  small  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid  in 
a  narrow- necked  fiask.  The  solution  is  cooled,  nearly  neutralized  by  sodium 
hydrate,  and  the  dextrose  determined  by  Fehlings  solution  with  a  correction 
for  the  malt  extract  used. 

It  is  said  that  at  any  period  in  the  conversion  of  starch  by  diastase  the 
product  behaves  as  a  mixture  simply  of  maltose  and  dextrin,  and  that  the 
rotatory  power  bears  a  constant  ratio  to  the  cupric  reducing  power,  so  that  one 
can  be  calculated  from  the  other,  f  Wein*s  table,  revised  by  Krug,  for  the 
weight  of  starch  corresponding  to  different  weights  of  copper  oxide  from 
Fehling's  test  will  be  found  in  the  Journ.  Amer.  Chem.  Socy.  1897—452. 

Various  other  ferments  induce  hydrolysis,  such  as  amylopsin  (contained  in 
pancreatic  Juice)  and  taka-diastase.  Chittenden  %  has  obtained  good  results 
with  neutralized  human  saliva,  which  contains  the  ferment  ptyalin,  followed  by 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid;  an  advantage  over  malt  extract  is  that  there  is 
needed  no  correction  for  starch  and  sugar  contained. 

A  number  of  attempts  have  been  made  for  the  colorimetric  determination  of 
starch  utilizing  the  intense  blue  color  struck  with  free  iodine,  but  as  yet  the 
exact  composition  of  the  starch-iodine  compound  has  not  been  established.  A 
solution  of  erythro-dextrin  shows  a  red  color  with  iodine,  and  one  of  ceUulose 
a  violet  tint. 


In  the  analysis  of  commercial  starch  made  from  potatoes,  wheat  or  corn, 
there  are  to  be  determined  the  water,  ash  and  proteids,  and  the  starch,  the 
latter  by  one  of  the  methods  described  or  simply  by  difference.  The  origin  of 
the  sample  may  be  ascertained  by  a  microscopic  examination* 

Determination  of  water.  On  account  of  the  facility  with  which  starch  is  con- 
verted into  dextrin«  the  drying  is  conducted  in  vacuo  or  a  current  of  some 
oentral  gas,  first  at  a  low  heat,  finally  to  near  100  ^ . 

Bloch,  §  for  the  approximate  determination  of  moisture  in  commercial  sam- 
ples, has  devised  a  *  f eculometer '  on  the  principle  that  ten  grams  of  pure  dry 
potato  starch  forms  when  mixed  with  water  a  sort  of  hydrate  of  a  volume  of 
17.567  Cc,  this  volume  varying  inversely  with  the  percentage  of  water  in  a  sam- 
ple. The  apparatus  Is  a  measuring  tube»  the  upper  open  end  expanded  to  a  fun- 
nel for  introducing  the  starch  and  water;  the  lower  part,  22  Cm.  long  and  16 
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Mm.  internal  diameter,  is  closed  at  the  bottom  and  marked  with  a  scale 
graduated  in  degrees  from  zero  at  the  bottom  to  100  ^  at  17.567  Oc.  For  a 
test,  ten  grams  of  the  powdered  starch  is  washed  into  the  lower  tube  with 
cold  water  and  after  settling,  its  height  is  read  on  the  scale,  which  equals 
the  percentage  of  dry  stsrch  in  the  sample.  The  difference  between  100  and 
the  reading  is  the  moistnre  contained;  aboat  84  per  cent  is  the  maximnm. 
If  the  sample  is  adulterated  or  spoiled  the  hydrate  will  not  readily  settle 
and  it  cannot  be  tested  in  the  instrument. 

Another  method  is  that  of  Scheibler.*  When  starch  powder  containing  11.4 
per  cent  of  moisture  Is  shaken  up  with  alcohol  of  .8889  sp.  gr.  (containing  90 
per  cent  of  alcohol)  the  density  of  the  latter  remains  unchanged,  but  If  the 
starch  contains  less  than  this  percentage  of  moisture  water  is  absorbed  from 
the  alcohol  and  its  gravity  lowered  proportionally,  and  if  containing  over  11.4 
per  cent  it  gives  up  water  to  the  alcohol.  One  hundred  Oc.  of  alcohol  of  the 
above  strength  is  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  starch  in  powder,  the  mixture 
Altered,  aad  the  specific  gravity  of  the  filtrate  observed.  A  table  (loc.  cit.) 
shows  the  percentage  of  moisture  corresponding  to  different  gravities  from 
.8226  to  .8798,  a  difference  of  about  .0009  being  equivalent  to  one  per  cent  of 
moisture. 

The  oMh  is  determined  by  simple  ignition  in  air.  It  is  composed  mainly  of 
phosphates  of  the  alkalies  and  earths,  and  silica. 

The  proteid8  are  deduced  from  the  nitrogen  found  by  the  methods  of  ultimate 
analysis. 

For  practical  purposes  the  itairch  may  be  estimated  by  difference  closely 
enough.  If  it  is  desired  to  determine  it  directly,  the  sample  is  heated  to  100  ^ 
with  eight  to  ten  times  its  volume  of  water  containing  about  .6  gram  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas;  the  digestion  is  continued  for  three  or  four  hours.  The 
reaction  is  assumed  to  be  C6H10O5+  HsOssCsHisOe,  162  parts  of  starch  pro- 
ducing 180  parts  of  dextrose.  But  practically  only  about  176  parts  of  dextrose 
are  formed.  Guichard  bolls  the  sample  for  several  hours  (under  a  refiux  con- 
denser to  prevent  evaporation)  with  a  mixture  of  one  volume  of  concentrated 
nitric  acid  with  nine  volumes  of  water.  The  results  by  acid  inversion  are 
more  exact  than  in  the  case  of  more  complex  bodies,  such  as  the  cereals. 

MALT. 

On  exposing  barley  to  moist  air  in  a  moderately  warm  place  the  grains 
sprout;  during  the  germination  starch  is  converted  to  dextrin  and  glucoee,  and 
there  is  generated  a  small  amount  of  a  peculiar  ferment  known  as  diastase. 

In  the  process  of  malting,  the  barley  is  covered  with  water  and  allowed  to 
'  spire  *  until  the  plumules  have  reached  about  one-half  inch  in  length.  Then 
the  germination  is  arrested  by  '  killing  *  the  grain  by  heating  to  82  o  •  it  is  then 
dried  at  about  65®,  sometimes  as  high  as  76®  to  80  ^  • 

The  objects  of  subjecting  the  barley  to  the  process  of  malting  are  the  disso- 
lution of  the  cellulose  forming  the  cells  in  which  the  starch  grannies  are 
inclosed,  and  the  consequent  liberation  of  the  starch;  the  breaking  down  of 
the  nitrogen  constituents  of  the  com;  and  the  production  of  diastase  for 
future  service  in  the  mash  tub.  When  the  original  barley  is  inferior  or  the 
malting  has  not  been  carried  out  on  proper  lines,  the  cellulose  surrounding  the 
starch  granules  is  not  dissolved,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  for  the  diastase  to 
convert  the  encysted  starch  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

The  formula  of  diastase  has  not  as  yet  been  satisfactorily  established,  but 
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Investigatloiis  point  to  Its  being  a  complex  body  whose  activity  depends  on  a 

principle  called  maltin.    One  part  of  diastase  will  convert  as  high  as  2000  parts 

of  starch  into  dextrin  and  maltose,  the  latter  the  chief  product.    It  may  be 

prepared  by  extracting  ground  malt  with  tepid  water  and  heating  the  wort 

to  abont  76  o  to   coagulate  albnmin,  and,  after  filtering,  precipitating  the 

diastase  by  alcohol  in  the  form  of  white  amphorons  flakes.    These  are  washed, 

first  with  dilated  alcohol  then  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  dried  in  vacuo  at 

ordinary  temperatures. 

Omitting  the   water  contained,  the  following  analyses  record  successive 

stages  in  the  practice  of  malting.* 

After 
After        14  days         Dried  lialt 

Barley,     steeping,    steeping.       malt.  dust. 

Starch  and  dextrin 80.42  81.12  70.09  72.08  48.88 

Sugars 2.56  1.56  12.14  11.01  11.85 

Crude  fiber 4.69  5.22  5.08  4.84  9.67 

Proteids 9.88  9.88  10.7»  9.95  26.90 

Ash 2.50  2.27  2.85  2.17  8.40 

An  analysis  of  malt  is  of  value  to  the  brewer  as  indicating  the  quality, 
ilavor  and  brilliancy  of  the  beer  or  ale  made  from  it.  Moisture  exceeding  four 
or  five  per  cent  points  to  insufficient  drying  of  the  malt  or  Improper  storage; 
a  low  per  cent  of  sugar  is  evidence  that  the  germination  of  the  barley  was 
prematurely  checked,  while  a  high  (over  17)  percentage  argues  the  sprouting  to 
have  been  too  rapid.  To  the  soluble  proteids  of  the  malt  used  is  credited  much 
of  the  nutritive  value  of  a  beer.  Unmodified  starch  (' steeliness ')  is  but 
slowly  and  incompletely  converted  in  the  routine  process  of  brewing  and  tends 
to  haze  or  dond  the  beer:  it  should  not  exceed  7  per  cent.  The  dlastatic 
power  of  the  wort  is  a  measure  of  the  capacity  of  the  malt  to  convert  starch 
beyond  what  is  self-contained.  From  the  acidity,  which  should  not  be  over 
.7  per  cent,  may  be  judged  the  age  of  the  malt.  The  percentages  of  free 
maltose,  malto-dextrins  and  dextrin  determine  the  condition,  flavor  and  atten- 
uation of  the  beer  when  the  mashing  is  done  under  flxed  conditions.  Finally, 
the  color  indicates  the  heat  of  drying  and  determines  to  a  great  extent  the 
color  of  the  beer. 

The  complete  analysis  of  a  malt  may  be  made  in  the  following  manner 
although  opinions  differ  as  to  which  and  how  many  of  these  determinations  are 
really  necessary  to  flx  the  quality  or  selling  price. 

1.  Moisture,  From  four  to  flve  grams  is  weighed  in  the  form  of  grains  and 
bruised  in  a  mill.  After  transferring  to  a  watch  glass,  the  heating  is  done  at  a 
temperature  of  100 ^  to  105 o,  best  in  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen,  assuming 
constant  weight  when  the  deviation  does  not  exceed  .25  per  cent.  On  account 
of  the  hygroscopic  nature  of  malt,  protection  from  the  air  during  the  weigh- 
ings is  important. 

2.  The  <i9h  remains  on  burnings  it  is  mainly  potassium  and  magnesium 
phosphates  and  silica. 

8.  The  oddity  is  determind  by  extracting  the  sample  with  cold  water  and 
titrating  by  a  weak  standard  alkali.    The  result  is  calculated  to  lactic  acid. 

4.  Extractive  matter  is  found  by  a  process  of  mashing.  Quite  a  number  of 
methods  have  been  put  forward,  differing  in  details,  but  all  agreeing  In  the  gen- 
eral conduct,  namely,  the  heating  of  a  large  weight  of  the  malt  with  water  for 
a  given  time  at  a  given  temperature,  Altering^  and  determining  the  matter  in 
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solntion  either  Irom  the  specific  crarlty  or  by  evaporating  a  portion  to  drynesa 
and  weighing  the  residue.    The  extract  is  also  used  for  other  determinatlona. 

Jalowetz*  method.  Fifty  grams  ol  salt  is  grouad  in  a  mill,  then  washed  into 
a  weighed  beaker  of  500  Gc.  capacity  with  200  Cc.  of  water  at  45  ^  Cent. 
The  beaker  is  heated  in  the  water-bath  for  one  half  hoar  at  45  ^ .  The  heat  is 
then  increased  at  the  rate  of  one  degree  per  mlnate  ap  to  70  ^ ,  and  kept  at 
this  point  until  a  drop  of  the  liquid  removed  to  a  porcelain  plate  gives  only 
a  weak  red  or  pale  yellow  color  to  a  drop  of  iodine  solution.  The  time  of 
heating  la  termed  the  <^  Ume  of  sacchariaing ".  The  mash  is  cooled  and  to 
it  is  added  200  Cc.  of  cold  water,  and  then  made  up  with  water  to  exactly 
450  grams.  Part  of  the  mash  is  filtered  through  a  large  dry  ribbed  paper 
and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  wort  found  by  a  plcnometer  at  the  temperature 
of  17.50  Cent. 

The  calculation  of  the  extractive  matter  in  the  malt  is  from  the  following 
proportion :  —  the  weight  of  extractive  in  100  grams  of  wort  :  the  weight  of 
water  in  100  grams  of  wort :  :  weight  of  extractive  in  50  grams  of  malt :  weight 
of  water  in  the  total  mash. 

Let  e  represent  the  grams  of  extractive  in  100  grams  of  wort  as  found  from 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  wort;  then  100 — e  is  the  grams  of  water  in  100  grams 
of  wort.    If  the  percentage  of  water  in  the  malt  as  found  by  (1)  supra  is  »» 

to  t0 

then  2  is  the  grams  of  water  in  50  grams  of  malt  and  400  +  j  expresses  the 

total  weight  of  water  in  the  mash.    And  if  i?  be  the  percentage  of  extractive 

JS 
in  the  malt,  then  -^  is  the  grams  of  extractive  in  50  grams  of  malt.    Whence  the 

E              to                    800e  +  ew 
proportion  «  ;  1 00  —  «  :  :  -g  :  400  -f-  -g ;  and  S  =    ^qq 

Heron's  method  *  is  In  considerable  use.  Fifty  grams  of  the  ground  malt  is 
quickly  weighed  and  covered  with  400  Cc.  of  water  at  68  ^  ;  the  mixture  is  kept 
at  65  o  to  66  o  for  one  hour  with  occasional  stirring.  After  cooling  to  15.5  ^ , 
the  mash  is  made  up  to  515  Cc.  (the  15  Cc.  is  an  allowance  for  the  volume  of 
the  grains)^  filtered,  and  the  gravity  of  the  filtrate  taken  at  15.5  ^  Cent.  The 
color  and  flavor  of  the  wort  are  noted. 

Miller's  modification.f  Fifty  grams  of  the  ground  malt  in  a  tared  copper 
beaker  is  covered  with  200  Cc.  of  water  at  40  o ,  and  the  mixture  heated  to  60  ^ 
and  kept  at  that  temperature  for  20  minutes  with  constant  stirring;  then 
tested  by  iodine  for  starch  and  erythro -dextrin.  If  a  coloration  is  noted  the 
mash  is  further  heated,  not  above  70  ^^  until  no  coloration  is  shown.  After 
cooling,  water  is  added  to  the  weight  of  450  grams  plus  the  tare  of  the  beaker  — 
that  is,  a  total  of  400  Cc.  of  added  water.  Filtering  clear,  the  percentage  of 
extractive  matter  in  the  wort  is  f onnd  from  the  specific  gravity  by  the  tables  of 
Schultze.    The  percentage  of  extractive  matter  in  the  malt  itself  should  be 

400 
represented  by  -^  of  that  in  the  wort,  but  from  Miller's  experiments  he  con- 
cludes that  while  this  fraction  may  represent  the  amount  of  extract  afforded 

438 
the  brewer,  yet  the  absolute  amount  obtainable  is  higher— abont  -^-  If,  in- 
stead of  deducing  the  extractive  from  the  density  of  the  wort,  an  aliquot  part  is 
evaporated,  dried,  and  weighed,  the  temperature  must  be  restricted  to  about 
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75^9  since  a  higher  temperatare  will  cause  decomposition  of  the  maltose  and 
loss  in  weight. 

The  extract  as  obtained  from  the  above  is  reserved  for  the  following  deter- 
minations. 

5.  The  dia$$aiie  power  of  the  extract  is  ganged  by  the  proportional  weight  of 
starch  in  aqneoas  solution  that  it  will  convert  to  maltose  and  dextrin,  and  the 
ratio  is  taken  as  a  basiB  for  an  expression  of  the  diastatic  capacity.  Several 
methods  have  been  proposed. 

One  of  these  follows  the  lines  of^Lintner's  scheme  for  the  valuation  of  sam- 
ples of  impure  diastase.  The  directions  are  to  measure  out  from  a  solution 
of  the  sample  of  known  concentration  a  number  of  equal  volumes,  and  to  each 
add  ten  Cc.  of  a  two  per  cent  solution  of  pure  potato  starch  and  allow  the  mix- 
tures to  ferment.  Then  to  each  is  added  five  Gc.  of  Fehlings  solution  and  the 
liquid  boiled;  where  sugar  has  been  formed  by  the  action  of  diastase  on  starch 
in  excess  of  what  is  required  to  decompose  all  the  Fehlings  solutioni  the  saper- 
natant  liqnid  will  be  yellow,  bat  where  less  sugar  has  been  formed  the  excess 
of  copper  will  color  the  liquid  blue.  Intermediate  will  be  found  one  of  the 
tests  that  la  colorless  (or  but  faintly  blue  or  yellow),  showing  that  starch  was 
inverted  in  quantity  to  exactly  correspond  to  five  Gc.  of  Fehlings  solution,  and 
from  this  datum  the  weight  of  the  starch  can  be  computed.  Lintner  proposed 
to  designate  as  100  the  capacity  of  the  most  active  specimen  of  diastase  he  was 
able  to  prepare,  namely  of  which  .00012  gram  hydrolyzed  a  weight  of  starch  the 
prodncta  just  sufficient  to  combine  with  five  Cc.  of  Fehlings  solution,  operat- 
ing under  the  above  conditions,  and  the  capacities  of  other  specimens  by 
proportional  figures. 

A  simpler  method  is  to  slowly  add  the  wort  from  a  burette  by  single  cubic 
centimeters  to  a  hot  mucilage  of  starch  of  known  concentration.  The  point 
where  all  the  starch  has  been  hydrolyzed  is  found  by  testing  with  iodine 
solution. 

An  old  approximate  test  is  that  of  digesting  two  equal  weights  of  bread  taken 
from  one  loaf,  one  with  a  measured  portion  of  the  extract,  the  other  with  an 
equal  volume  of  water.  After  filtering,  equal  volumes  of  the  filtrates  are 
evaporated,  dried«  and  weighed;  the  difference,  less  the  weight  of  extractive 
matter  in  the  wort,  is  the  amoant  of  bread  made  soluble. 

6.  Maliose  and  dex^ose  are  determined  by  Jalowetz  in  the  wort  prepared  as 
in  (4).  Of  this  80  Gc.  is  diluted  with  water  to  200  Cc.  and  25  Gc.  withdrawn 
and  treated  by  Fehlings  solation.  From  Weln*8  tables  is  found  the  corre- 
sponding sugar  ssm.  Then  in  the  80  Cc.  of  the  wort  there  are  8  m  grams  of 
sugar.  Let  the  weight  of  the  extract  in  100  Gc  of  the  wort  be  e  grams,  and 
the  density  of  the  wort  d,  then  the   extractive  In  80  Cc.  or  80  d  grams  is 

-?2-d.c.    Whence.8d.«!8m:  :^:  Jf;  oraf=®^?L:5 
100  .8d.6 

The  separate  determination  of  the  maltose,  dextrose   and  dextrin  may  be 

done  in  several  ways.    One  of  these  is  founded  on  the  right-handed  rotation 

of  the  three,  the  copper-reducing  power  of  maltose  and  dextrose,  and  their 

practically  complete  decomposition  on  fermentation   by  yeast,   the  dextrin 

being  unaffected.    Assuming  that  the  dextrogynat  of  the  dextrine  is  193,  of 

dextrose  68,  and  of  maltose  188,  and  that  the  reducing  power  of  dextrose  is 

to  that  of  maltose  as  1  to  .62 ;  then,  calling  the  weight  of  dextrose  I>,  of 

maltose  if,  and  of  dextrin  d,  the  reducing  sugars  B  may  be  represented  as 

B*kD  +  S2  M;  the  polarization  P before  treatment  with  yeast  P=s5SD  + 

Ids  M-^-lddd;  and  the   polarization   after  fermentation  P' =»  198  D.    From 
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P' 
these    equations   U    may    be   derived   that   ^^^iq^\   DssB^.B2M;    and 

-^""        106.14 

The  sugars  formed  during  the  process  of  malting  may  be  extracted  from  the 
malt  by  cold  water  and  determined  in  one  of  the  usual  ways. 

7.  The  proteids  in  the  malt  are  deduced  by  determining  the  nitrogen  by  the 
method  of  Ejeldahl  or  otherwise,  Nesslerizing  the  distillate  (page  876)  as  the 
percentage  of  malt  is  low.  The  product  of  the  nitrogen  multiplied  by  the 
factor  6.25  represents  the  albuminous  matter. 

8.  Unmodified  starch  is  determined  by  mashing  60  grams  of  the  malt  as  in  (4), 
then  boiling  ylgorously  for  an  hour.  After  cooling  to  66^,  60  Cc  of  a  ten 
percent  cold  water  extract  of  malt  is  added  and  the  whole  kept  at  66  ^  for 
an  hour.  It  is  then  cooled  and  diluted  to  616  Oc.,  filtered  and  the  specific 
gravity  taken,  allowing  for  the  cold  water  extract  added.  The  specific  gravity 
is  calculated  to  percentage  of  extractive  matter,  and  the  diilerence  between 
this  result  and  that  from  (4)  is  called  unmodified  starch.  The  additional 
features  of  this  process  over  those  of  (4)  —  namely,  the  boiling  and  addition 
of  extra  diastase — brings  the  unmodified  starch  into  solution. 

9.  The  residue  of  ^brewers  grains*  from  (4)  may  be  washed,  dried  and 
weighed. 

10.  The  color  and  flavor  of  the  wort  are  noted.  Lovibond*  proposes  to 
legiBter  the  color  of  malt  extracts  by  preparing  a  wort  by  mashing  100  grams 
of  crushed  malt  in  860  Cc.  of  water  at  74  o,  and  measuring  the  color  in  depths 
of  one  to  nine  Inches. 

Grossman  t  suggests  the  following  example  as  a  suitable  form  for  reporting 
the  analysis  of  a  malt,  mashed  under  standard  conditions :  — 

Free  maltose,  fermentablcr 38.80 

Ready-formed  sugars^  fermentable 14.08 

Malto-dextrins,  unfermentable  {  ^^^^f  ^-H , 4.90 

I  dextrin,  1.9  i 

Free  dextrin,  unfermentable 18.40 

Albuminoids S.21 

Ash 1.60 

Acid  (as  lactic  acid) • 61 

Total  dry  extract 70.00 

Unmodified  starch 7.00 

Moisture 1.90 

Grains /81.10     100.00 

Diastatic  capacity,  8b;  color  of  wort,  pale;  fiavor,  good. 

GBLLULOSB. 

The  celluloses  are  a  group  of  allied  carbohydrates  that  form  the  largest  con- 
stituent of  plant  tissues.  When  vegetable  fiber  is  treated  sucCtasively  by 
alcohol  and  ether,  hot  water,  a  weak  solution  of  an  alkali^  bromine  water,  and 
finally  with  alcohol  and  weak  lye,  cellulose  remains  in  a  state  of  approximate 
purity,  in  the  form  of  a  colorless  or  pure  white  amorphous  solid,  retaining  to 
some  extent  the  structural  form  of  the  plant  cell,  devoid  of  taste  or  odor, 
having  the  specific  gravity  of  1.6,  and  the  empirical  formula  G^HioO^. 

A  peculiar  property  of  cellulose  is  the  presence  of  a  certain  definite  amount — 
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from  six  to  twelve  per  cent  —  of  water  of  condition,  the  proportion  being  qnite 
independent  of  the  physix^al  form  of  the  species,  and  said  to  depend  on  the  oxy- 
groups  of  the  molecnle,  for  as  these  are  snppressed  by  combination  with  nega- 
tive radicals  to  form  cellnlose-esters,  the  product  has  a  decreasing  capacity  for 
water.  Wood-pnlp  for  the  mannfactnre  of  paper  is  sold  on  the  basis  of  a 
content  of  ten  per  cent  of  moisture. 

Cellalose  is  remarkable  for  its  resistance  to  nearly  all  simple  solvents.  It  is 
soluble  however  in  a  few  reagents,  though  less  readily  after  dehydration  (as  by 
soaking  in  alcohol),  namely  concentrated  solution  of  zinc  chloride  at  60 ^  to 
100 o,  and  a  strongly  i^id  solution  of  this  reagent  in  the  cold;  *  ammoniacal 
solutions  of  cupric  and  cuprous  chlorides;  sulfuric  acid  of  1.62  specific  gravity. 
On  dilution  of  the  solvent  the  dissolved  cellulose  is  reprecipitated  as  a  gelatin- 
ous hydrate  which  is  soluble  in  strong  nitric  acid  and  alkali  solutions  and  is 
more  readily  hydrolyzed  by  hot  dilute  acids  and  alkali  solutions.  Weak  lyes 
of  sodium  hydrate  (of  one  or  two  per  cent  alkali)  are  without  sensible  action 
even  when  boiling,  but  a  ten  per  cent  solution  hydrates  cellulose,  and  on  .wash- 
ing the  prodhct  with  water  a  hydrate  Cun»O]0.HsO  is  left;  a  peculiar  alkali - 
cellulose -zanthate  is  formed  by  the  action  of  carbon  disulfide  on  this  hydrate, 
A  gummy  substance  isomeric  with  starch  is  the  result  of  treatment  by  diluted 
sulfuric  acid,  and  with  nitric  acid  of  certain  high  concentrations  are  produced 
the  well  known  nitro-celluloses. 

Cellulose  is  less  susceptible  to  oxidation  and  hydrolysis  than  the  other  car- 
bohydrates. It  is  not  fermentable  by  yeast.  On  prolonged  boiling  with  a  di- 
lute acid  it  is  gradually  converted  into  hydrocellulose.  Through  the  action  of 
moderately  dilute  nitric  acid  there  are  formed  oxycellulose  (acting  as  an  acid 
toward  coal  tar  dyes),  and  oxalic  acid.  On  heating  cellulose  to  100  ^  with 
acetic  anhydride  it  is  dissolved  to  a  triacetate  C6H7(C!aH80)805t  which  is  precip- 
itated by  highly  diluting  the  solution  with  water. 

.  On  account  of  its  negative  qualities  the  separation  from  other  bodies  is 
nearly  always  made  by  extracting  the  latter  by  suitable  solvents  and  drying 
and  weighing  the  residue.  This  residue  is  called  cellulose  by  some,  though 
more  appropriately  designated  by  the  more  comprehensive  term  ^  crude  fibre ' 
since  it  Is  always  somewhat  impure  —  in  point  of  fact  no  exact  quantitative 
method  of  isolating  cellulose  in  a  pure  state  from  other  vegetable  constituents 
is  as  yet  known ;  and  this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  since  its  determination  Is 
but  seldom  called  for  except  when  so  associated. 

From  sugars  and  other  matter  soluble  in  cold  water,  cellulose  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  simple  lixivlation.  From  starch,  boiling  the  mixture  with  weak  sul-. 
furic  acid  converts  the  starch  into  sugar  which  may  be  determined  by  the 
polariscope,  or  otherwise,  while  the  cellulose  is  left  ready  to  be  dried  and 
weighed.  If  the  use  of  an  acid  is  objectionable,  the  starch  maybe  converted 
by  malt  extract.  Honig  would  heat  the  mixture  with  anhydrous  glycerol  to 
210  o,  cool,  and  add  alcohol  and  ether  which  precipitate  both  the  starch  and 
cellulose;  then  boil  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  convert  the  starch  to 
dextrose* 

A  direct  method  for  the  determination  of  cellulose  in  presence  of  vegetable 
matter  is  to  heat  the  sample  with  a  ten  per  cent  solution  of  potassium  hydrate 
to  180^  for  an  hour,  then  cool  the  mixture  and  acidify  by  dilute  sulfuric  acid, 
cellulose  hydrate  precipitating;  on  making  alkaline  by  a  slight  excess  of  sodium 
hydrate  there  Is  dissolved  all  but  the  cellulose.  The  liquid  is  filtered^  and  the 
residue  dried  and  weighed,  then  burned  and  the  ash  deducted.    But  the  com- 


*  Chem.  News,  1894—1-174. 
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plete  insolability  of  cellulose  hydrate  in  dilute  alkali  solution  is  Tery 
doubtful. 

Lange  states  that  cellulose  remains  undecomposed  when  heated  with  a 
highly  concentrated  solution  ol  sodium  hydrate  to  a  temperature  upwards  of 
200  o  y  while  under  these  conditions  other  plant  constituents  become  soluble. 
After  lixiviation  with  water  and  filtering,  the  residue  is  washed,  best  in  a  cen* 
trif  uge*  by  alcohol  and  ether,  dried  and  weighed. 

For  a  determination  of  cellulose  in  bread,  Hoenigf  heats  two  grams  .with  60  Cc 
of  a  solution  of  potassium  hydrate  in  diluted  glycerol.  At  about  180^  a  vigorous 
action  begins,  increasing  up  to  about  160  o .  The  heat  is  raised  to  180  ^  and  the 
liquid  poured  into  boiling  water.  After  stirring  well  and  allowing  to  settle,  the 
supernatant  liquid  is  removed  by  upward  filtration  through  a  linen  cloth  tied 
OT0)r  a  funnel.  The  residual  fiber  is  boiled  with  water  and  filtered,  then  washed 
with  weak  hydrochloric  acid,  alcohol,  and  ether,  dried  and  weighed.  It  is  said 
that  only  traces  of  nitrogenous  bodies  are  left  with  the  cellulose. 

An  official  method  for  the  determination  of  crude  fiber  directs  to  extract  the 
pulverized  substance  with  ether,  and  boil  the  residue  under  a  condenser  for  80 
minutes  with  water  containing  1.25  per  cent  of  sodium  hydrate;  the  residual 
crude  fiber  is  washed,  dried  at  110  ^  and  weighed,  then  incinerated  and  the 
ash  deducted. 

Stone  proposes  the  following  scheme  for  vegetable  fibers. 

1.  From  50  to  100  grams  of  the  powdered  material  is  boiled  under  a  reversed 
condenser  for  two  hours  with  half  a  liter  of  strong  alcohol.  The  augan  are  dis- 
solved, and  after  filtering  and  distilling  the  alcohol,  the  residue  is  dissolved 
in  water  and  further  examined. 

2.  The  matter  insoluble  in  alcohol  is  next  treated  with  500  Cc.  of  cold  water 
to  dissolve  soluble  starch  and  dextrin^  and  filtered  through  linen.  The  filtrate 
is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk  and  an  aliquot  part  inverted  and  the  total  car- 
bohydrates determined  by  Fehlings  solution.  From  another  aliquot  part  the 
soluble  starch  may  be  precipitated  by  baryta  and  the  dextrin  determined  in  the 
filtrate  by  inversion  and  Fehlings  solution. 

8.  The  matter  insoluble  in  cold  water  is  dried  and  weighed  and  a  portion 
boiled  with  water  to  render  starch  soluble.  The  filtered  solution  is  then  di- 
gested with  a  fresh  infusion  of  malt  at  65  ^  until  iodine  gives  no  color;  after 
filtering,  the  maltose  is  converted  into  dextrose  by  heating  with  ten  per  cent 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  dextrose  is  then  polarized  or  otherwise  determined 
and  the  result  calculated  back  to  starch,  an  allowance  being  made  for  the 
sugar  in  the  malt  extract. 

4.  The  residue  left  after  treatment  with  malt  extract  is  heated  with  two 
per  cent  hydrochloric  acid,  converting  the  gums  and  pentoaans  into  reducing 
sugars  to  be  determined  by  Fehlings  solution  and  considered  as  xylose. 

5.  The  residue  undecomposed  by  the  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  heated  with 
sodium  hydrate  of  1.25  per  cent,  dissolving  certain  bodies  of  an  obscure  com- 
position. 

6.  The  residue  Is  washed,  dried  and  weighed,  then  ignited  and  the  residue  of 
mineral  matter  found.  The  difference  between  the  two  weighings  is  put  down 
as  crude  fiber. 

For  the  analysis  of  vegetable  matter,  Parsons  {  applies  various  solvents  In 
the  following  order — 
1.  Benzene  dissolves   alkaloids,  glucosides,  free  organic  adds,  chlorophyll. 


•  Analyst,  189S— 188. 

t  Prtn.  A  Practice  of  Brewing. 

t  Pbarm.  Jonrn.  10—798. 
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oertain  resins,  fixed  oils,  fats  and  waxes,  camphors,  and  volatile  oils,  bat  no 
mineral  matter. 

3.  Methyl  alcohol.  Tannin,  organic  acids,  alkaloids,  glacosides,  certain 
extractive  and  coloring  matters,  resins,  sugars,  and  mineral  matters. 

8.  Cold  water.  Albuminoids,  gums,  pectin  bodies,  salts  of  organic  acids, 
dextrinoid  bodies,  and  coloring  matters. 

4.  Dilute  sulfuric  acid.  Dextrin  and  maltose  from  starch,  also  albnmenoids, 
and  certain  organic  acids  free  or  combined. 

6.  Dilute  sodium  hydrate  solution.  Albuminous  matters,  pectous  bodies, 
cutose,  humus,  and  products  of  decomposition. 

6.  Bromine  water  with  ammonia.  Lignin  and  coloring  matter. 

7.  The  residue  is  cellulose. 

Bach  of  the  resulting  solutions  is  further  treated  to  separate  the  dissolved 
constituents. 

The  analysis  of  woody  fiber  may  be  carried  out  on  the  following  lines.  The 
powdered  and  dried  wood  is  successively  extracted  by 

1.  Water,  dissolving  various  extractive  matters. 

2.  Alcohol  and  ether,  removing  various  coloring  matters. 

8.  Cold  dilute  hydrochloric  acid — alkaline  pectates. 

4.  Hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid — pectose. 

5.  Cold  sulfuric  acid  sp.  gr.  1.78  — products  from  cellulosiB. 

6.  Hot  dilute  sodium  hydrate  solution  «  cutose . 

7.  The  residue  is  lignin  (CigHisOg). 

Lignin  may  be  directly  determined  by  applying  the  Zeisel  process  (page  816). 
The  fiber  is  boiled  with  hydriodic  acid  and  the  methyl  Iodide  formed  is  washed 
In  a  special  apparatus,  to  remove  accompanying  hydriodic  acid;  it  is  then 
passed  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  silver  nitrate  and  the  silver  iodide  deter- 
mined as  usual.  A  current  of  carbon  dioxide  is  passed  continuously  through 
the  apparatus. 

Lignin  has  also  a  reducing  action  on  the  compounds  of  gold,  and  may  be 
determined  by  the  weight  of  metallic  gold  formed  on  digestion  with  a  solution 
of  auric  chloride.  The  method  is  applied  for  the  determination  of  '  mechan- 
ical '  wood  pulp  in  mixtures. 

A  number  of  schemes  for  the  analysis  of  mixed  animal  and  vegetable  fibers 
have  been  described,  applicable  to  textile  fabrics  and  waste  from  their  manu- 
facture, and  for  the  determination  of  make- weights  and  substitutes  in  silk.* 
All  aim  at  a  separation  by  treatment  with  a  succession  of  solvents.  One  of 
these  by  Bemont  follows. 

1.  The  disintegrated  fibers  are  boiled  In  water  containing  three  per  cent  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  to  remove  coloring  matters,  size,  etc. 

2.  The  residue  is  immersed  in  a  hot  solution  of  zinc  oxychlorlde  which  dis- 
solves the  silk.    The  residue  is  washed,  dried  and  weighed. 

8.  The  residue  Is  boiled  with  a  sodium  hydrate  solution,  sp.  gr.  1.02,  for  15 
minutes,  the  wool  dissolving.  The  residue  of  cotton  is  washed,  dried  and 
weighed. 

4 .  True  silk  is  distinguished  from  '  wild  silk '  by  treatment  with  hot  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid,  the  former  dissolving  in  one -half  minute,  the  latter 
in  not  less  than  two  minutes.  Another  reagent  is  a  hot  solution  of  chromic 
add  which  dissolves  true  silk  in  one  minute. 

5.  The  absolute  specific  gravity  of  cotton  fibers  is  1.50;  of  wool,  1.80;  and  of 
silk,  1.88;  weighted  silk  may  reach  as  high  as  2.01. 


•  obem.  NewB,  1898—1—182. 
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THE  OILS  AND  FATS. 

In  respect  to  origin,  the  oils  and  fats  may  be  classified  as  animal,  vegetable 
and  mineral.  Most  of  the  animal  and  a  few  of  the  yegetable  species  are  solid 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  while  most  of  the  mineral  and  vegetable  are  liquid. 

The  animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats  are  neatral  glycerldes  of  one 
or    more  of    the    fiitty    acids;    since    glycerol     is    a    tri-hydric    alcohol 

fOH 
(CgH^)  -I  OH,  the  radical  C^H5  may  be  in  combination  with  one,  two,  or  three 
I  OH 

f  OC4H7O 
radicals  of  a  fatty  acid;  for  example,   (QbH^)  J  OCfHfO,  the  tri-glyoeride  of 

I  OC^HfO 

butyric  acid    (GfifO.OU),  or  shortly  bntyrin.    Only  the  trl-glyceridea   are 
found  in  nature,  but  the  mono-  and  di-glycerides  are  produced  on  heating  a 
fatty  acid  with  glycerol  under  certain  conditions. 
A  few  of  the  principal  glycerldes  are 

1.  Tri-olein  (commonly  called  olein)  (Cjji'E„0)^.0^,(C^ll^)t  is  a  colorless, 
tasteless  and  odorless  oil,  fluid  above  5®  Cent,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
•900.  It  is  immiscible  with  water  and  diluted  alcohol,  but  is  easily  soluble 
in  ether  and  absolute  alcohoL  Less  readily  hydrolyzed  than  palmitin  and 
stearin,  it  may  be  roughly  separated  from  these  by  fractional  saponification. 
Exposed  to  the  air  it  becomes  rancid  with  the  formation  of  various  organic 
acids  and  other  bodies. 

2.  Tri-stearin  (stearin),  (CigH»0)8.08.(CgHf),  is  a  white  lustrous  solid  of 
.920  specific  gravity.  It  may  be  prepared  fairly  pure  from  certain  tallows  by 
repeated  crystallization  from  ether.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol 
and  ether.    Melting  point  about  70  ^ . 

8.  Tri-palmitin  (palmitin),  ^Cjifi^O)^Oi.{C^Ug)t  is  a  white  mass  of  pearly 
scales  melting  at  62  0 ,  but  slightly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  separating  on  cool- 
ing, and  insoluble  in  water.  The  body  formerly  called  margarin  and  considered 
as  a  simple  glycerlde  has  been  shown  to  be  a  mixture  of  palmitin  and  stearin. 

4.  Tri-butyrin  (butyrin)  (C4H70)8.08.(C8H5),  is  a  neutral  oily  mass  of  pecu- 
liar odor  and  taste,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether:  specific 
gravity  1.054.    Occurs  in  butter. 

The  mineral  oils  of  commerce  are  the  distillates  of  petroleum,  said  to  be 
maiiily  aliphatic  hydrocarbons  of  the  ethane  and  ethylene  series.  The  lighter 
distillates  are  largely  used  for  heating  purposes,  the  intermediate  fractions  for 
Uluminatioui  and  the  heavier  for  lubrication.  Composed  essentially  of  hydro- 
carbons, they  have  none  of  the  chemical  characteristics  of  the  animal  or  vege- 
table oils,  and  of  course  cannot  be  saponified  by  an  alkali.  One  of  the  charac- 
teristics is  the  familiar  blue  finorescence  due  to  ultra-violet  light  rays;  but  the 
sheen  can  easily  be  masked  by  the  incorporation  of  nitrobenzene  or  other 
bodies. 

The  destructive  distillation  of  rosin  yields  a  series  of  *  rosin  oils  *  of  different 
specific  gravities  and  boiling  points.  Unsaponiflable  oils  are  also  produced 
when  menhaden  or  linseed  oil  is  distilled  under  pressure. 

The  waxes  are  a  class  of  solid  bodies  (a  few  are  liquid)  of  a  peculiar  con- 
sistency and  luster,  A  wax  is  chomically  an  ether,  a  union  of  fatty  acids  with 
alcohols  of  the  ethane  or  cetyl  series;  thus,  spermaceti  is  mainly  cetyl  palmitate 
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(cetin)  which  yields  cetyllc  alcohol  (ethal)  and  palmitic  acid  on  saponiflca- 
Uon  — 

GsHeAOs  (cetln)  H-  HiO  =>  (Ci6H»)  OH  (ethal)  +H.0uH«,Os  (palmitic  acid). 


The  extraction  of  a  fat  or  oil  from  other  animal  or  vegetable  matter  may  be 
done  by  expression,  or^more  commonly  by  treating  the  finely  divided  substance 
with  gasoline,  ether,  or  carbon  dlsnlflde,  rarely  alcohol,  in  a  Soxhlet  or 
similar  apparatus,  these  solvents  leaving  the  oil  on  distillation. 

A  fat  or  oil  in  solution  may  be  determined  by  simple  evaporation  of  the 
ether,  gasoline  or  other  solvent,  or  If  in  an  emulsion,  by  removing  the  water 
in  some  manner  and  weighing  the  dried  oil,  but  during  the  evaporation  some 
varieties  will  be  volatilized  to  a  considerable  extent  even  when  the  evapora- 
tion takes  place  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  the  animal  and  vegetable  oils, 
especially  those  of  the  *  drying '  variety,  become  somewhat  oxidized.  For 
the  heavier  mineral  oils  however  the  process  is  unobjectionable* 

The  following  are  the  principal  physical  and  chemical  tests  applied  for  Iden- 
tification and  determination.  Sometimes  a  single  test  will  give  the  information 
desired,  more  often  conclusions  must  be  drawn  from  the  results  of  severaL 
Some  of  these  reactions,  almost  characteristic  for  crude  oils,  are  less  pro- 
nounced in  proportion  as  the  oil  has  been  refined,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  originate  with  some  impurity  eliminated  in  the  refining  processes. 

1.  The  colors  of  some  crude  oils  are  marked  and  peculiar,  but  the  mode  of 
extraction,  age,  etc.,  may  greatly  modify  them,  Befined  oils  are  of  every  shade 
to  colorless. 

Contact  with  solution  of  sodium  hydrate,  sulfuric  acid,  or  nitric  acid  of  cer- 
tain strengths  develops  with  some  oils  colors  ranging  from  yellow  to  brown, 
and  in  a  few  varieties  shades  of  green  or  purple.  Other  reagents  for  this  pur- 
pose are  zinc  and  tin  chlorides,  and  phosphoric  add.  The  test  is  useful  as  cor- 
roborative evidence,  but  alone  is  liable  to  mislead. 

The  odor  is  often  indicative  of  the  origin  of  an  oil  or  fat;  fish  oils  have  a 
peculiar  ofCensive  smell,  and  rosin,  mineral.  Unseed,  and  others,  can  often  be 
recognized  In  mixtures.  But  it  is  not  difficult  for  a  manufacturer  to  disguise 
or  remove  an  odor  unless  very  pronounced. 

The  appearance  under  the  microscope  of  certain  pure  oils  is  characteristic,  but 
In  mixtures  the  configuration  is  less  distinctive  than  the  proportions  of  the  con- 
stitaent  oils  would  Indicate. 

2.  The  absorption  spectra  of  crude  vegetable  oils,  due  to  chlorophyll,  are  gen- 
erally well  defined;  those  of  the  animal  oils  are  less  distinct  or  altogether 
wanting. 

8.  Specific  gravity.  This  constant  varies  greatly  for  the  different  varieties^ 
ranging  from  .876  to  .970.  It  may  be  observed  by  means  of  a  delicate  hydrome- 
ter, the  Westphal  balance,  or  the  Sprengel  tube,  attending  closely  to  the  tem- 
perature and  exactness  of  weighing  where  accuracy  is  desired.  As  with  other 
constants,  the  results  must  not  be  considered  as  an  assurance  of  the  purity  or 
the  adulteration  of  the  oil  examined,  unless  corroborated  by  other  tests,  for  the 
age  of  the  oil,  method  of  preparation  and  storing,  contact  with  the  air,  etc., 
may  alter  the  accepted  constant  not  a  little.  Again  the  change  in  gravity  of 
a  pure  oil  by  the  admixture  of  an  adulterant  may  be  corrected  by  the  judicious 
blending  of  a  third  variety,  bringing  the  gravity  back  to  the  original  figure. 

i.  MeUing  and  eongeaUng  points.  These  are  often  useful  as  a  means  of  recog* 
nitlon,  but  no  exact  constants  can  be  determined  for  the  reason  that  an  oil  or  fat 
does  not  pass  sharply  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state  or  the  reverse,  and  on 
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this  acconnt  there  are  considerable  discrepancies  among  the  flg^ores  of  dlflerent 
obseryers,  aggravated  at  times  by  the  fact  that  portions  of  a  fikt  coming  from 
different  parts  of  the  same  animal  or  vegetable  have  not  a  nniform  melting 
point.    The  methods  of  determination  are  described  on  page  168. 

5.  The  refractive  indesif  varies  from  1.44  to  1.50  at  60  ^  Cent  where  water 
has  a  refraction  of  1.83;  it  has  been  shown  to  bear  no  relation  to  the  specUlc 
gravity,  viscosity,  or  clearness  or  torbldity  of  an  oiL  The  refractometer  is 
described  on  page  167. 

6.  Relations  toward  aolvetUa.  All  oils  and  fats  are  practically  insolable  in 
water,  but,  with  a  few  exceptions,  freely  soluble  in  ether,  carbon  disulfide  and 
gasoline;  the  essential  oils  dissolve  freely  in  alcohol,  bat  only  a  lew,  notably 
castor  oil,  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  oils.  la  acetic  acid  of  specific  gravity 
1.056  some  dissolve  readily,  others  on  heating,  and  a  few  are  only  incompletely 
dissolved  even  at  the  boiling  point.  As  a  means  of  differentiating  oils  of 
nneqaal  solubility,  first  any  associated  fatty  acids  are  removed,  then  a  certain 
weight  is  treated  with  a  limited  measured  volume  of  absolute  alcohol  or  glacial 
acetic  acid,  filtered,  and  an  aliquot  part  of  the  filtrate  evi4K>rated  to  dryness 
and  the  residue  weighed,  t 

Acetone  dissolves  most  oils,  and  in  some  cases  Is  preferable  to  any  of  the 
usual  solvents  for  certain  determinations. 

7.  AbBorpUon  of  oxygen.  Long  exposure  of  a  fat  or  oil  to  the  air  results  in 
the  formation  of  greater  or  less  amounts  of  oxidation  products  that  communi- 
x»te  an  unpleasant  odor  and  taste.  As  the  rancidity  increases,  free  fatty  acids 
are  liberated,  though  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  well-defined  relation 
between  the  degree  of  rancidity  and  the  acid-value  (14)  of  an  oil.  By  a  not 
well  understood  series  of  changes,  certain  'drying'  or  'semi -drying'  oils 
thicken  on  exposure  to  the  air  and  eventually  dry  to  a  resinous  or  leathery  skin 
characteristic  of  linolein  and  its  homologues.  This  siccative  property,  indis- 
pensable for  a  paint-oil,  unfits  it  of  course  for  lubrication  or  burning. 

The  proportion  of  oxygen  assimilated  by  a  drying  oil  in  a  given  time  is  an 
indication  of  its  purity,  that  is^  of  the  absence  of  a  non-drying  variety.  The 
rate  of  absorption  is  determined  by  bringing  the  oil  for  a  specified  period 
into  intimate  and  direct  contact  with  gaseous  oxygen,  or  by  mixing  with  a 
readily  reducible  oxide,  such  as  plumbic.  Bishop  would  incorporate  vrith  the 
oil  a  certain  proportion  of  manganese  blnoxide  and  silica  and  allow  the  mix- 
ture to  stand  for  a  certain  time.  He  finds  that  under  these  conditions  Unseed 
oil  absorbs  14  per  cent  of  oxygen  In  24  hours. 

8.  A  few  of  the  fixed  oUs  have  the  property  of  reducing  8€Uts  of  tiiher  and 
gold  to  the  metals.  The  test  known  as  Becchi's  is  applied  mainly  for  the 
detection  of  cottonseed  oil  in  olive  oil  or  lard.  The  method  as  modified  by 
later  investigators,  consists  in  heating  the  suspected  oil  in  a  test-tube  with  a 
dilute  solution  of  silver  nitrate  in  alcohol  and  ether,  the  formation  of  a  shining 
deposit  of  metallic  silver  on  the  test-tube  indicating  the  presence  of  cotton- 
seed oil.  Wesson  states  that  even  perfectly  pure  lards  may  darken  under 
this  treatment,  due  to  certain  associated  bodies,  and  advises  their  previous 
removal  by  washing  the  lard  with  dilute  alkali  solution  and  nitric  add. 
Mllllau,  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  fatty  acids  of  the  oil  are  most  chemically 
active  directly  they  are  separated,  would  note  the  action  of  the  silver  solution 
on  the  freshly  prepared  mixed  fatty  acids  rather  than  on  the  oil  itself. 
Hlrchsohnt  dissolves  the  suspected  oil  in  chloroform  and   compounds   the 


*  Joorn.  Socy.  Otaem.  Ind.  189S— 103. 
t  Ohem.  News,  188S— 1—906. 
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flolQtion  with   gold  chloride;   on  heating,  cottonseed  oil    produces  a  red 
color. 

9.  The  elatdin  teH,  By  the  action  of  nitrogen  trioxlde,  olein  is  converted  into 
an  isomer  elaidin,  and  oleic  acid  into  elaidic  acid,  both  of  these  solid  at  ordi- 
nary temperatnres;  and  according  to  the  proportion  of  olein  in  an  oil  is  the 
solidity  of  the  product.  Oliye  oil,  largely  olein,  gives  a  characteristic  hard 
mass;  neatsfoot  oil,  one  of  a  buttery  consistence;  cottonseed  oil,  a  pasty;  and 
llDseed  oil,  a  liquid  residue.    Other  oils  fall  Into  one  of  these  classes. 

The  easiest  way  of  applying  the  test  is  by  dissolving  mercury  in  cold  nitric 
acid;  the  solution,  retaining  for  a  time  much  of  the  nitrogen  triozlde  generated 
by  the  reaction,  is  incorporated  with  the  oil  to  be  tested,  and  the  consistence 
of  the  product  noted  after  standing  for  two  hours  with  frequent  agitation. 

10.  Non-drying  oils  on  treatment  with  sulfur  eMoride  yield  products  soluble 
in  carbon  disulfide,  while  drying  oils  change  to  insoluble  solid  masses. 
According  to  Bruce  Warren,  the  reaction  is  chiefly  a  combination  of  chlorine 
with  hydrogen,  the  sulfur  combining  with  the  dehydrogenized  portion  of  the 
oil.  five  grams  of  the  oil  or  mixture  is  weighed  in  a  porcelain  dish  and  mixed 
with  two  cubic  centimeters  of  carbon  disuiflde,  then  with  two  cubic  centimeters 
of  the  reagent  (yellow  sulfur  chloride  in  carbon  disulfide).  The  mass  is  evap- 
orated on  the  water  bath  to  drjmess  with  constant  sUrriug,  then  dried  to  con- 
stant weight.  The  residue  is  finely  powdered  and  extracted  by  carbon  disul- 
fide, the  percolate  evaporated  to  dryness  and  weighed.  The  process  is  criticised 
by  Lewkowitsch.* 

11.  ExothermUi  reactions.  When  mixed  with  concentrated  sulfuric  acid,  oils 
evolve  a  certain  specific  amount  of  heat,  the  rise  in  temperature  being  a  func- 
tion of  the  chemical  action  taking  place,  chiefly  saponification.  With  animal 
and  vegetable  oils  and  fats,  for  certain  specified  proportions  of  oil  and  acid  and 
strength  of  the  latter,  the  rise  is  from  87^  to  128  o  Cent.,  while  the  mineral 
oils  show  only  from  8  ^  to  10  ^ . 

In  the  Maumene  test,  60  Cc.  of  the  dry  oil  at  about  16  ^  Cent,  is  treated  with 
10  Cc.  of  concentrated  sulfuric  acid;  the  mixture  is  constantly  stirred  with  a 
thermometer  and  the  highest  thermal  point  observed.  Since  the  heat  generated 
varies  considerably  with  the  strength  of  acid,  efficiency  of  the  protection  against 
radiation,  and  other  factors,  it  is  best  to  make  a  parallel  test  on  pure  water  and 
express  the  result  on  the  oil  as  the  ratio  between  the  two  observations. 

The  combination  of  bromine  with  a  fat  or  oil  evolves  heat  approximately 
commensurate  with  the  ratio  of  Iodine  absorbed  by  the  oil  (12).  Since  the  rise 
in  temperature  is  too  great  for  an  accurate  thermometric  measurement,  the  oil 
Is  not  compounded  directly  with  bromine,  but  both  are  dissolved  in  chloroform 
or  other  solvent  before  mixing. 

12.  Halogen  absorption.  The  oils  and  fatty  acids  of  the  oleic  and  acrylic  groups 
form  additive  compounds  with  bromine  and  iodine  in  contradistinction  to 
those  of  the  (saturated)  stearic  and  acetic  series*  Huebl,t  the  originator, 
recommends  dissolving  a  fraction  of  a  gram  of  the  oil  in  chloroform  and 
mixing  with  an  excess  of  a  standard  solution  of  iodine  in  alcohol  containing 
mercoric  chloride  (which  acts  to  hasten  the  assimilation  of  the  iodine  by  the 
oil).  After  standing  for  two  to  four  hours  in  a  dark  place  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  the  mixture  is  diluted  with  a  weak  solution  of  potassium  iodide 
(water  alone  might  precipitate  mercuric  iodide),  and  the  unabsorbed  iodine 


*  Benedlkt-Lewkowitsob,  Oils,  FaU  and  Waxes,  228;  Ohem.   Kews.  1888— 1^1  IS  and 
1890—2—5  eto. 
f  Cbem.  Zeit  18—1376. 
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titrated  by  sodlam  thlosolfato  that  has  been  standardized  againat  iodine.    A 
Jt>lank  determination  is  carried  along  with  the  test. 

Several  modifications  of  the  reagent  and  the  manner  of  applying  it  haye  been 
described.  Wijs  commends  a  solution  of  iodine  chloride  in  glacial  acetic 
acid  as  preferable  to  the  original  Huebl  in  being  more  stable  and  requiring  a 
shorter  time  for  the  reaction  to  be  completed. 

The  method  applied  to  a  mixture  of  two  oils  whose  absorbent  capacities 
differ  considerably,  is  capable  of  giving  an  approximate  determination  of 
their  proportions,  bat  usually  is  only  qualitatlTely  applied  as  a  test  of  purity. 
For  example,  genuine  oliye  oil  absorbs  from  81  to  86  per  cent  of  its  weight 
of  iodine,  while  cottonseed,  rape  and  sesam^  oils,  its  most  common  adulter- 
ants, absorb  from  97  to  108  per  cent  when  unrefined,  somewhat  less  when 
highly  refined.  The  ratio  of  iodine  absorbed  is  higher  for  fats  and  oils  than 
for  their  respectiTe  fatty  acids. 

The  absorption  of  bromine  Is  determined  by  Hehner*  by  dissolving  a  gram  or 
more  of  the  oil  in  chloroform  in  a  tared  flask;  bromine  Is  added  drop  by  drop 
to  slight  excess,  then  heated  until  the  excess  of  bromine  and  the  chloroform  are 
driven  ofi.  The  gain  in  weight  of  the  oil  is  claimed  to  represent  the  bromine 
absorbed. 

Mcllhiney  f  points  out  that  bromine  may  be  fixed  In  two  ways,  (1)  by  replacing 
hydrogen,  one  atom  of  bromine  displacing  one  atom  of  hydrogen  which  com- 
bines with  another  atom  of  bromine  forming  a  molecule  of  hydrobromic  acid; 
and  (2)  by  direct  addition  to  the  unsaturated  groups  of  the  oil,  not  forming 
hydrobromic  acid.  The  parts  of  bromine  absorbed  by  100  parts  of  oil  in  (1)  he 
calls  the  ^<  bromine  substitution  figure  ". 

The  method  recommended  Is  to  dissolve  the  oil  or  resin  in  carbon  tetrachlo- 
ride and  add  an  excess  of  third -normal  bromine  In  the  same  solvent.  The  bot- 
tle Is  stoppered  and  kept  In  the  dark  for  eighteen  hours,  then  water  added 
to  dissolve  the  hydrobromic  acid  formed,  with  precautions  to  prevent  Its  escape 
In  gaseous  form.  Excess  of  potassium  Iodide  is  added  and  the  iodine  (liberated 
by  the  excess  of  bromine)  titrated  by  thlosulfate  and  starch;  the  result  Is  cal- 
culated to  bromine,  and  the  difierence  between  this  and  the  weight  of  bromine 
originally  added  Is  the  total  bromine  absorbed. 

The  liquid  is  filtered  through  linen,  and  the  aqueous  solution,  containing 
free  hydrobromic  acid,  titrated  to  neutrality  by  standard  alkali  and  methyl 
orange,  giving  the  bromine  substitution  figure.  The  total  bromine  absorbed 
minus  twice  the  bromine  substitution  figure  equals  the  ^'bromine  addition 
figure.'*  For  example,  for  rosin  oil  the  total  bromine  figure  (percentage)  is 
116.2;  the  bromine  substitution  figure  58.1,  and  the  addition  figure  zero^ 
while  with  linseed  oil  the  corresponding  numbers  are  102.9,  zero,  and  102.9. 

18.  The  acetyl- v<ilue.X  Certain  fatty  acids  that  contain  an  alcoholic  hydroxyl 
group  react  to  form  an  acetyl -fatty-acid  on  heating  with  acetic  anhydride;  thus 
the  rlclnlc  acid  from  castor  oil, 

(1).  C)i8Hs403  (rlclnlc  acid)  +  (CsH80),0  (acetic  anhydride)  » 

C]sH8808.C!sH80  (acetyl-riclnlc  acid)  +  HCsHsOa  (acetic  acid). 

On  treatment  of  the  acetyl-riclnlc  acid  with  standard  potassium  hydrate  an 
atom  of  potassium  replaces  one  of  hydrogen  with  the  formation  of  water — 
(2).  C18H8808.C8H80  (acetyl-riclnlc  add)  +  KOH  «  CjiEnKXh^OiEL^ 
(potassium  acetyl-rlclnate)  +  HOH. 


•  Analyst,  1805-M. 
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But  on  heating  the  potasftinm  acetyl-ricinate  with  an  excess  of  potassinm 
hydrate  in  alcohol,  hydrolysis  takes  place  with  the  formation  of  potassium 
ridnate  and  acetate  — 

(8).  C]8HsK08.CbHsO  (potassinm  aoetyl-riclnate)  +  KOH  » 

KCisHasOs  (potassium  ricinate)  +  ECiHaOi  (potassinm  acetate). 

The  weight  of  KOH  required  In  equation  (8)  for  one  gram  of  acetyl-rlclnlc 
acid  is  called  the  **  acetyl  value."  Oleic,  stearic,  palmitic,  etc.,  acids  contain- 
Ing  no  hydrozyl  groups  give  (theoretically)  no  acetyl  value  as  the  reaction  of 
equation  (8)  does  not  take  place. 

The  process  is  as  follows:  A  large  quantil7  of  the  oil  Is  hydrolyzed  and  the 
fatty  acids  washed  and  dried  and  boiled  with  acetic  anhydride.  After  dilution 
with  water  the  floating  layer  of  acetylated  acids  Is  re  moved  and  thoroughly 
washed  with  hot  water.  A  weighed  portion  of  the  dried  product  is  dissolved 
in  neutral  alcohol  and  titrated  by  standard  potassinm  hydrate  and  phenol - 
phthalein.  As  soon  as  the  red  color  appears  a  measured  excess  of  alcoholic 
standard  potash  is  run  in,  and  after  boiling,  the  excess  titrated  by  standard 
acid,  and  from  the  volume  of  acid  is  calculated  the  weight  Of  potash  required 
for  equation  (8) ;  or  the  liquid  may  be  acidified  by  sulfuric  acid,  and  the  freed 
acetic  acid  (from  the  potassium  acetate)  distilled  and  determined  In  the 
distilUte. 

14,  The  add  value.  Nearly  all  commercial  samples  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
oils  contain  from  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent  up  to  several  per  cents  of  free  fatty 
or  organic  acids,  either  as  normal  constituents  or  resulting  from  decomposition 
by  age  or  exposure  to  the  air.  For  Illumination  and  lubrication  a  neutral  oil 
is  always  preferred,  as  acids  tend  to  char  amp  wicks  and  corrode  metallic 
bearings.  The  determination  Is  made  by  heating  the  oil  with  neutral  alcohol 
in  which  the  fatty  acids  are  easily  soluble,  and  titrating  by  weak  standard 
alkali  and  an  Indicator  like  turmeric  or  litmus.  The  mixture  must  be  well 
stirred  before  titration  to  emulsify  the  oil  and  bring  the  alcohol  and  acids  into 
contact. 

15.  The  ether  value.  The  animal  and  vegetable  oils  are  mad^  up  of  neutral 
glycerides  of  various  fatty  acids,  and  when  distilled  In  superheated  steam  are 
hydrolyzed  Into  free  fatty  acids  and  glycerol;  thus 

CsHsOs-Ba  (neutral  fftt)  +  8H9O  =  Bs.  (0H)8  +  CsHsOs  (glycerol), 

where  B  Is  the  radical  of  any  fatty  acid«    Similarly  when  saponified  by  a  caustic 

alkali, 

GsHsOs-Bs  +  8NaOH  »  Bs.  (0Na)8  +  CsHgOs. 

Other  reagents  for  saponification  are  concentrated  sulfuric  acid,  sodium  alco- 
holate,  bromine,  etc.,  sometimes  used  for  special  material. 

The  ether  value  is  the  number  of  milligrams  of  potassium  hydroxide  (KOH) 
required  to  saponify  one  gram  of  a  neutral  oil  or  fat,  and  is  determined  by 
emulsifying  the  oil  with  alcohol,  neutralizing  any  free  fatty  acids  by  potassium 
hydrate,  heating  the  liquid  with  a  known  volume  of  standard  alcoholic  solution 
of  potassium  hydrate,  and  determining  the  excess  of  alkali  by  titrating  back  by 
standard  acid. 

With  the  exception  of  butyric  and  a  few  associates  found  in  butter  and 
cocoanut  oil,  the  fatty  acids  are  not  volatilized  in  a  current  of  steam  at  atmos  - 
pheric  pressure.  The  '  Beichert  test^*  an  important  feature  In  butter  analysis, 
withdraws  and  determines  the  volatile  members  from  the  mixed  fatty  acids; 
the  process  Is  essentially  a  distillation  of  the  mixed  acids  with  water  and 
titration  of  the  acids  in  the  distillate  by  standard  alkali.  Scala  supports  the 
plan  of  accepting  the  proportion  of  volatile  fatty  acids  In  fats  other  than  butter 
as  a  criterion  of  the  degree  of  rancidity. 
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16.  Sapon^fUiaUon.  In  the  laboratory,  saponiilcatlon  is  easiest  aocompllsiied 
lyj  heating  the  oil  or  fat  with  a  solution  of  potassium  or  sodinm  hydrate. 
Since  the  rapidity  of  the  reaction  is  the  greater  the  more  intimate  the  contact 
between  the  oil  and  alkali,  an  alcoholic  solntion  of  the  latter  is  generally 
preferred  to  an  aqueous  one,  though  concentrated  lyes  of  canstic  soda 
or  a  mixture  of  caustic  soda  and  potash  at  boiling  heat  act  energet- 
ically. An  excellent  means  of  hastening  the  decompoaition  of  the  less 
easily  saponified  bodies,  such  as  the  waxes,  was  devised  by  Henriques,* 
namely,  by  dissolving  the  oil  or  wax  in  ether  or  gasoline  before 
the  addition  of  the  alcoholic  alkali  solutions  saponification  is  complete  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures  within  a  few  hours.  By  conducting  the  operation  without 
application  of  heat,  no  ethers  of  the  volatile  fatty  acids  are  formed,  as  occurs 
to  a  slight  extent  under  the  higher  temperatures  of  the  ordinary  process. 

As  saponification  proceeds,  the  fatty  acids  combine  at  once  with  the  alkali  to 
form  soaps;  thus  the  transformation  of  lard  by  potassium  hydrate  — 

C8H5(Ci8H„02)8  +  »KOH  »  CgHjCOH),  +  8K(Ci8H„0,) 

Stearin  Glycerol  Potassium  stearate. 

C8H5(Ci8H8802)8  +  8K0H  =  C8a5(OH)8  +  8K(Cj8H880j) 

Olein  Potassium  oleate. 

CsHsCCigHaO,),  +  8K0H  =  C8H5(OH)8  -f  8KCC|«H8iO,) 

Palmatin  Potassium  palmltate. 

Saponification  is  employed  for  the  following  purposes: 

(1)  To  obtain  the  fatty  acids  for  a  physical  or  chemical  examination.  On 
acidifying  the  hot  solution  of  the  soaps  obtained  by  the  action  of  an  alkali  on  an 
oil,  the  fatty  acids  are  liberated  and  float  as  an  oily  layer  on  the  surface.  Thus 
with  lard  soap — 

SKCCisHgsOa)  +  8HG1— 8EC1  -|-  SHCigHsOa  (stearic  acid). 
SKQCisBnOt)  +  8HCi »  8KC1  +  SHCuHsgOi  (oleic  acid). 
8K(CieH8iOa)  +  8HC1  —  8EG1  -|-  SHCie^aOs  (palmitic  add). 

ftud  the  mixture  may  be  separated  from  the  solution  of  potassium  chloride  and 
glycerol  by  decantation  or  filtration. 

The  alcoholic  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water  bath,  taken  up  with 
hot  water,  acidified,  and  filtered  through  a  close  paper,  the  aqueous  liquid  pass- 
ing through;  or  the  liquid  may  be  cooled  and  the  solidified  cake  of  fatty  acids 
separated  by  pouring  out  the  water  solution.  The  reason  for  changing  the 
alcoholic  solution  to  an  aqueous  one  before  acidulation  is  that  fatty  acids  are 
somewhat  soluble  In  alcohol.  The  fatty  acids  are  washed  with  water,  then 
dried  at  a  temperature  not  much  exceeding  100  ^ . 

Lactones^  like  the  glycerides,  yield  soaps  on  saponification;  on  acidification 
the  lactones  are  reprecipltated. 

(2)  To  determine  the  ether  value.  The  ether  value  Is  the  number  of  milli- 
grams of  potassium  hydrate  required  to  saponify  one  gram  of  a  neutral  oil. 
The  process  requires  an  accurately  standardized  alcoholic  solution  of  potas- 
sium hydrate  of  which  a  measured  volume,  largely  in  excess  of  that  needed  for 
saponification,  is  heated  with  a  weighed  amount  of  the  previously  neutralized 
oil.  When  the  oil  has  been  fully  decomposed,  as  evidenced  by  the  absence  of 
oily  globules,  the  excess  of  alkali  is  titrated  by  standard  hydrochloric  acid,  or 
by  standard  sulfuric  acid  after  dilution  with  water  to  prevent  the  separation  of 
potassium  sulfate  during  the  titration.  With  dark  colored  oils,  especially  when 
an  old  and  brown  solution  of  alkali  is  used,  the  change  of  the  indicator  is  ob- 
scured and  it  has  been  recommended  to  distill  the  solution  with  an  excess  of 
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ammoaliim  chloride  and  titrate  the  free  ammonia  in  the  distillate  correspond- 
ing to  the  excess  of  potassium  hydrate—  KOH  +  NH4CI  &=  KCi  +  NH4OH. 

The  saponifieatUm  value  is  simply  a  convenient  technical  expression  for  the 
sum  of  tlie  acid  and  ether  values;  and  may  be  stated  either  as  Koettstorfer^s 
number,  the  namber  of  milligrams  of  potassium  hydrate  saponifying  one  gram 
of  an  nnnentralized  oil  or  fat,  or  as  the  sapaniflcatUm  equivalenty  the  number  of 
grams  of  an  oil  saponified  by  one  liter  of  strictly  normal  potassium  or  sodium 
hydrate.  The  former  is  the  quotient  of  56112  (that  is,  the  molecular  weight  of 
potassium  hydrate  times  1000)  divided  by  the  latter.  Obviously,  with  a  neutral 
oil  the  Koettstorfer  number  Is  also  the  ether  value;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Koettstoifer  number  of  a  pure  free  fatty  acid  equals  the  acid  value,  and  the 
ether  value  is  zero. 

(8)  To  identify  an  ani^mal  or  vegetable  oil.  As  will  be  seen  from  the 
equations  on  page  458,  three  molecules  of  KOH  (168.854)  decompose  respec- 
tively one  molecule  (890.88)  ot  stearin,  one  molecule  (884.82)  of  olein,  or 
one  molecule  (806.79)  of  palmitin.  For  a  mixture  of  these  fats  in  a  fairly 
constant  ratio,  such  as  lard«  the  weight  of  alkali  saponifying  one  gram  is  a 
constant  diilering  more  or  less  from  those  of  other  fats  or  oils.  A  greater 
variation  is  where  butyrin^  laurin,  and  similar  glycerides  are  constituents. 

The  physical  and  chemical  constants  of  a  few  of  the  common  oils  are  tabu- 
lated below*  They  are  averages  of  results,  differing  considerably  in  some 
cases,  obtained  by  several  observera. 


Species 

Specific  Congeals  Maumen^  Eoetts. 
gravity.     ^Cent.       test,     number. 

Iodine 
number. 

Acetyl 
value. 

Befractive 
index 
(Jean's). 

Olive 

.9165 

2 

41 

191 

82 

4.7 

1.5 

Sesame 

.9210 

—  5 

65 

190 

107 

11.5 

18. 

Cottonseed 

.9220 

—  2 

75 

198 

109 

16.6 

18. 

Linseed 

.9850 

—  27.5 

105 

198 

172 

8.5 

50. 

Castor 

.9655 

—  17 

46 

179 

88 

158.4 

40. 

Almond 

.9180 

—  10 

52 

191 

97 

5.8 

6.5 

Rape 

.9140 

—  8 

60 

175 

101 

6.8 

17.5 

Lard  oil 

.9145 

7 

45 

194 

79 

8.1 

5.5 

Descriptions  of  the  many  special  tests  for  the  detection  and  determination  of 
adulterants  and  substitutes  will  be  found  in  the  treatises  on  oils  and  oil 
analysis. 

The  analysis  of  a  mixture  of  oils  is  often  a  dU&cult  problem  and  the  outcome 
not  infrequently  open  to  doubt.  The  separation  of  a  saponiflable  from  an  un- 
saponiflable  oil  offers  no  particular  difflcultles,  but  mixtures  of  either  class 
seldom  admit  of  direct  separation.  Attributive  methods  can  often  be  applied 
to  two  or  possibly  three  mixed  oils,  the  data  derived  from  their  specific  gravi* 
ties,  iodine  absorption,  sulfur  chloride  reaction,  etc.  And  in  a  binary  mixture, 
if  the  species  of  one  member  can  be  learned,  that  of  the  other  may  be  opined 
by  a  comparison  of  a  constant  of  the  former  and  that  of  the  mixture  (page  156). 

A  scheme  for  the  general  courae  of  analysis  is  outlined  below,  but  it  is  seldom 
that  any  detailed  directions  can  be  followed  without  considerable  modification. 

1.  The  color,  odor^  taste,  and  general  appearance  will  often  be  a  clue  to  one 
or  more  of  the  constituents.  A  specific  gravity  below  .900  indicates  mineral  or 
light  rosin  oils  entirely  or  chiefs,  and  above  .975,  heavy  rosin  or  tar  oils.  The 
great  majority  of  pure  oils  and  mixtures  have  a  gravity  between  .900  and  .975. 

2.  The  sample  is  treated  with  carbon  disulfide.  In  this  menstruum  all  oils 
are  soluble,  but  not  the  soaps.    If  a  residue  remains,  the  solution  is  filtered, 
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washed  bj  carbon  dlBOlflde^  the  resldae  weighed  and  decomposed  by  a  dilute 
mineral  acid,  and  the  resnltlng  fattj  acid  and  salt  ol  the  base  examined  quali- 
tatively. 

The  carbon  disnlflde  Is  eyaporated  from  the  filtrate,  and  the  remaining  oil3 
treated  with  warm  alcohol;  free  fatl7  acids  dissolve,  together  with  castor, 
croton,  olive-kernel  and  rosin  oils,  while  other  oils  remain.  If  a  dear  solatioa 
results,  only  the  above  mentioned  may  be  present;  if  not,  the  liquid  is  filtered 
and  the  alcohol  evaporated  from  the  filtrate  to  see  if  any  oU  has  been  taken  np 
by  It. 

8.  The  sample  is  moderately  heated  in  a  copper  retort  connected  to  an 
efficient  condenser;  the  distillate  will  consist  of  the  more  volatile  hydrocar- 
bons, rosin  oils,  turpentine,  etc.,  which  might  escape  detection  In  (4).  Water, 
an  occasional  constituent,  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  receiver,  and  may  be 
tapped  off  in  a  separatory  funnel  and  measured  or  weighed.*  A  more  accurate 
method  for  determining  water  is  to  stir  into  the  original  oil,  diluted  If  neces- 
sary with  dried  gasoline,  a  weighed  quantity  of  recently  Ignited  calcium  sal- 
fate.  The  liquid  is  filtered,  washed  with  gasoline,  and  the  increase  in  weight 
of  the  calcium  sulfate  noted. 

4,  For  the  detection  of  animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  their  separation  from 
mineral  or  rosin  oils,  the  sample  is  boiled  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash 
under  a  reflux  condenser.  The  alcohol  is  evaporated  off  at  a  low  heat,  the 
residue  taken  up  with  hot  water,  and  some  sodium  bicarbonate  stirred  in.  Two 
cases  may  result. 

A.  The  solution  is  clear  and  free  from  oily  drops,  indicating  that  the  sample 
is  entirely  animal  or  vegetable,  possibly  containing  a  rosin  or  wax  or  bearing 
a  small  proportion  of  mineral  or  rosin  oil  which  remains  in  solution. 

B.  On  the  surface  floats  oily  matter.  The  sample  Is  then  either  entirely 
mineral  or  rosin  oil  or  a  mixture  with  a  saponiflable  oil.  Of  the  two  layers 
the  upper  is  the  mineral  or  rosin  oil,  the  lower  a  solution  of  potash  soaps  of 
the  fatty  acids  with  glycerol  and  the  excess  of  alkali  as  carbonate.  The  object 
of  obtaining  an  aqueous  solution  is  to  avoid  the  loss  of  small  quantities  of 
unsaponiflable  oils  through  their  solubility  in  alcohol. 

In  either  case  the  liquid  is  transferred  to  a  separatory  funnel  and  the  un- 
saponifiable  oils  extracted  by  ether  or  gasoline;  this  plan  is  preferable  to 
simply  tapping  out  the  aqueous  solution.  The  extraction  is  continued  until 
a  few  drops  of  the  ether  leave  no  residue  on  evaporation.  The  separation  is 
not  quite  complete,  however,  traces  of  the  unsaponiflable  matter  remaining  in 
the  alkaline  solution,  while  a  little  soap  enters  the  gasoline.  The  ether  soln- 
tion  is  washed  with  water  to  remove  traces  of  dissolved  soap,  and  the  water 
washed  in  turn  by  ether  to  recover  any  unsaponiflable  matter  taxen  up  by  it 

The  ethereal  solution. is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  residue  weighed.  It 
may  consist  of  mineral  or  rosin  oils  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  and  may  be  exam- 
ined as  on  page  478.  Possibly  also  there  are  higher  alcohols  of  the  ethane 
series  (rutic,  cetylic,  etc.),  that  may  be  determined  from  their  acetyl  value  or 
the  volume  of  hydrogen  evolved  on  heating  with  potash-lime,  page  899.  If  the 
residue  appears  to  be  homogeneous  (consist  of  but  one  body)  an  ultimate  anal- 
ysis or  appropriate  physical  tests  may  show  its  nature,  and  if  composed  of  two 
or  more  analogous  bodies  they  may  be  separated  by  fractional  solution,  frac* 
tional  crystallization  from  ether,  or  like  means. 

The  unsaponiflable  matter  may  be  a  mixture  of  mineral  and  rosin  oils.  A 
rough  separation  of  the  two  can  be  accomplished  by  treating  the  mixture 


*  Hopkins'  Oil-ohemlftta'  Handbook,  80. 
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With  alcohol,  rosin  oils  being  freely  solable  therein,  while  mineral  oils  are  bnt 
sparingly  solnble.  To  recover  as  far  as  possible  what  mineral  oil  has  gone  into 
solution,  the  alcoholic  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  residne 
extracted  by  alcohol,  when  mach  of  that  originally  dissolved  will  be  left. 

(The  process  may  be  made  somewhat  more  exact  by  repeating  the  above 
extraction  with  a  smaller  volume  of  alcohol  than  the  first,  measuring  the 
volumes  of  alcohol  used  and  weighing  the  respective  residues.  Obviously  the 
difference  between  the  volumes  of  alcohol  is  the  volume  that  would  dissolve  a 
weight  of  mineral  oil  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  weights  of  the  residues; 
and  knowing  the  rate  of  solubility  of  the  mineral  oil  in  alcohol,  the  amount  in 
the  last  residue  may  be  easily  calculated,  and  from  this  the  weight  of  rosin  oil 
by  difference.  No  account  is  here  taken  of  the  solvent  eilect  of  the  rosin  oil  in 
the  alcohol.) 

The  aqueous  solution,  plus  the  traces  of  soap  recovered  from  the  gasoline,  is 
acidified  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  heated  until  a  clear  layer  of  the  melted  fatty 
acids  floats  on  the  solution  of  potassium  chloride  and  glycerol.  After  filtra- 
tion, the  fatty  acids  may  be  dried  and  weighed,  then  washed  with  acetone  to 
dissolve  out  small  amounts  of  unsaponifiable  matter  retained  in  the  aqueous 
solution.  The  combining  power  or  mean  molecular  weight  of  the  mixed  acids 
can  be  determined  by  dissolving  in  an  excess  of  standard  potassium  hydrate 
solution,  and  titrating  back  the  excess  by  standard  acid.  The  majority  of  the 
fixed  oils  yield  96  to  96  per  cent  of  fatty  acids  and  about  10  per  cent  of  glycerol 
(the  extra  5  per  cent  coming  from  the  assimilation  of  water). 

A  short  approximate  method  for  the  determination  of  the  animal  or  vegetable 
oil  in  admixture  with  mineral  or  rosin  oil  (as  are  many  of  the  lubricating  and 
burniDg  oils  of  commerce)  consists  in  finding  the  saponification  value  of  the 
sample  in  the  usual  way.  If  the  species  of  the  saponlfiable  oil  is  known  the 
proportion  in  the  mixture  will  follow  from  the  ratio  of  the  saponification  value 
of  the  sample  to  the  value  established  for  the  pure  oil^  or  if  the  species  is  un- 
known, the  mean  of  the  values  of  the  oils  in  common  use  for  the  purpose  in- 
tended for  the  sample.  A  closer  result  may  be  had  by  syphoning  off  a  part  of 
the  fioating  mineral  oil,  determining  its  specific  gravity,  and  modifying  the 
calculation  accordingly. 

Technical  analysis.  The  oils  and  fats  are  used  mainly  for  illuminOition,  lubri- 
cation, food,  the  manufacture  of  soaps  and  candles  and  paints  and  varnishes, 
and  the  preparation  of  cloths  and  skins.  The  technical  analyst  has  both  to 
determine  the  intrinsic  quality  for  a  given  purpose  of  the  material  he  is  to 
examine,  and,  as  far  as  he  Is  able,  to  learn  if  adulteration  or  substitution  has 
been  practiced.  A  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  analysis  of  mixed  oils  cannot 
be  formulated,  much  depending  on  the  judgment  and  experience  of  the  analyst, 
who  must  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  objects  for  which  the  analysis  is  made. 


Illuminating  oils.  At  the  present  time  these  are  largely  the  intermediate  dis- 
tillates of  petroleum,  the  ordinary  kerosene  of  46  o  Baume,  and  the  '  mineral 
seal  oil'  of  89  o  Baume.  Their  cheapness  precludes  any  adulteration^  and  if 
of  the  proper  gravity  and  clearness,  the  analyst  has  but  to  examine  for  their 
safety  for  burning  in  ordinary  lamps,  and  occasionally  determine  their  con- 
gealing temperatures. 

The  flash  and  burning  temperatures.  The  *  flash-point '  *  is  the  temperature 


*  Chem.  NewB,  1S8&— 1>-891. 
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whereat  a  Uqald  gl^ea  off  yapor  so  freely  that  the  mixture  of  vapor  and  air 
above  the  surface  will  bam  for  an  Instant  when  brought  In  contact  with  a  flame. 
If  the  liquid  Is  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  of  different  boiling  points,  the  flash- 
point Is  usually  higher  than  that  of  the  most  volatile  constituent.  The  '  bum- 
Ing-polnt  *  Is  the  temperature  at  which  the  liquid  Itself  will  take  fire  and  bum 
continuously  when  touched  with  a  flame  (very  small,  to  prevent  local  heating). 
Certain  minimum  flash  and  burning  points  Indicate  the  safety  of  an  oil  for 
Illuminating  or  heating  purposes.  For  kerosene  the  legal  minimum  In  many 
States  is  a  flash-point  of  110^  Fahr.  (closed  cup),  and  a  bumlng-polnt  of 
150  o  ;  for  the  next  heavier  distillate  of  petroleum,  known  variously  as  *  min- 
eral seal ',  <  Iowa  oil  %  etc.,  they  are  respectively  286  ^  and  800  o  Fahr. 

In  all  the  various  forms  of  apparatus  for  determining  these  points,  the  oil  Is 
contained  In  a  metal  cup  arranged  to  be  heated  slowly  and  uniformly  to  the 

required  temperatures.  The  Instrument  authorized  by  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Health  Is  shown  In  section  In 
Fig.  179.  For  testing  kerosene  the  cup  A  is  flUed  nearly  up 
to  the  flange  B,  and  a  glass  plate  C  holding  a  cork  and  ther- 
mometer D  is  laid  on  the  upper  flange  E.  The  outer  cup  F 
acts  as  a  water-bath  and  Is  nearly  fllled  with  cold  water  and 
heated  by  a  small  flame  of  a  Hansen  burner  beneath,  so 
adjusted  that  the  temperature  of  the  oil  shall  not  rise  at  a 
greater  rate  than  two  degrees  Fahr.  per  minute.  At  each 
accession  of  two  degrees,  a  mlnate  flame  is  passed  through 
a  small  hole  in  the  glass  plate,  and  at  the  moment  when  a 
flash  of  light  Lb  observed  in  the  empty  space,  the  temper- 
ature of  the  oil  Is  read,  the  flash-point. 

Where  the  flash  or  burning  point  \b  above  100  o,  the 
outer  cup  is  flUed  with  oil  or  paraffin.  For  very  high  tem- 
peratures a  sand  bath  Is  used. 
Apparatus  of  this  description  wherein  the  vapor  la  largely 
prevented  from  diffusing  Into  the  air  are  known  as  *^  closed-cup,"  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  without  the  glass  plate,  called  '<  open-cup."  The 
former  afford  readings  considerably  lower  than  the  latter  and  are  generally 
regarded  aS* more  reliable. 

To  determine  the  bumlng-polnt,  the  glass  cover  is  removed  and  the  ther- 
mometer bulb  hung  In  the  oil.  The  heat  Is  slowly  increased  until  the  oil 
catches  flre  and  burns  quietly  when  a  mlnate  flame  Is  passed  rapidly  over  the 
surface  about  an  inch  above  It. 

Distillation.  The  lighter  mineral  and  rosin  oils  distill  at  moderate  tempera- 
tures and  can  be  separated  in  this  way  from  less  volatile  bodies.  Frattlonal 
distillation  effects  the  separation  of  the  various  homologues  of  crude  and 
partially  refined  petroleum  or  rosin  oils,  previously  removing  any  water  or  sedi- 
mentary matter  by  allowing  the  oil  to  stand  in  a  tall  ]ar  for  a  day  or  longer. 
The  distillation  is  conducted  in  a  porcelain  or  metal  apparatus  In  the  usual 
manner.  The  receiver  is  changed  at  periods  indicated  by  the  temperature  of 
the  vapor  in  the  still;  If  a  technical  analysis,  at  certain  arbitrary  points  con- 
forming to  the  commercial  classification  of  the  products.  For  example,  a 
petroleum  from  Ohio  gave  on  distillation  — 

Specific  gravity.  Yield  per  cent. 

Gasoline,  .680  8. 

Naptha,  .700  15. 

Kerosene,  .800  56. 

Paraffin  oU^  .876  80. 


^ 
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Tlie  farther  ezamlnatioD  of  a  mineral  oil  may  Inclade  the  following. 

1.  The  colors  of  kerosene  are  expressed  In  trade  parlance  as  water-white^ 
superfine  white,  prime  white,  standard  white,  and  good  merchantable.  For 
comparison  of  a  sample  with  the  standards  a  Wilson's,  Stammer's,  or  Bed- 
wood's  colorimeter  may  be  need. 

2.  Calcinm  and  magnesium  salts  in  an  oil  diminish  the  illuminating  power. 
A  Yolume  of  100  to  200  cubic  centimeters  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue 
Ignited,  dlBsolyed  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  bases  determined  by  the  usual 
methods. 

8.  Earthy  and  alkali  soaps.  The  metaphosphates  of  these  bases  are  insoluble 
In  absolute  alcohol  or  a  mixure  of  absolute  alcohol  and  gasoline.  The  soaps 
are  looked  for  by  dlssoMng  a  few  drops  of  the  suspected  oil  in  a  little  gasoline 
and  compounding  with  a  saturated  solution  of  metaphosphorlo  acid  in  absolute 
alcohol.  The  formation  of  a  floccnlent  precipitate  on  standing  for  a  time  shows 
the  presence  of  a  soap.  The  base  may  be  identified  by  the  usual  qualitative 
tests  for  the  earthy  and  alkali  phosphates. 

4.  Matter  volatile  below  66  o  Cent.  About  .2  gram  of  the  oil  is  imbibed  in  a 
dlBk  of  filter  paper,  this  heated  for  eight  hours  on  the  water  bath  at  60  o  to  65  ^ . 
The  loss  in  weight  is  that  of  volatile  matter  and  water  if  present. 

5.  Bosin  as  an  adulterant  can  be  determined  by  heating  the  oil  with  nitric  acid 
and  extracting  the  mineral  oil  by  ether.  The  products  of  the  action  of  the  acid 
on  the  rosin  remain  insolable.  The  mineral  oil  loses  about  ten  per  cent  in 
weight. 

6.  Sulfur  is  usually  determined  by  burning  the  oil  in  an  apparatus  arranged  to 
oxidize  and  retain  the  combustion  products  of  the  sulfur  compounds.  Sulfuric 
acid  (from  refining  processes)  can  be  washed  from  the  oil  by  water;  it  is  all 
retained,  as  well  as  some  sulfur  compounds  of  the  oil,  when  the  latter  is  dis- 
tilled with  sodium  bicarbonate. 

Lubricating  oils.  The  value  of  an  oil  as  a  lubricant  depends  on  a  combination 
of  several  qualities  of  which  the  chief  is  that  the  oil  shall  possess  sufficient 
adhesiveness  to  prevent  the  contact  of  the  metallic  surfaces,  and  that  its  co- 
hesion or  viscosity  shall  approach  the  limit  where  internal  friction  becomes  a 
detriment.  For  example,  a  mineral  oil  is  suited  to  a  slowly  moving  pinion 
bearing  a  moderate  load;  under  a  heavy  load  the  adhesion  of  a  mineral  oil 
would  be  overcome,  unlike  some  vegetable  oils,  such  as  castor,  whose  adhe- 
sion persists  even  under  heavy  pressure. 

The  viscosity  of  an  oil  may  be  determined  in  several  ways,  the  most  com- 
mon that  of  observing  the  period  of  time  consumed  for  a  given  volume  to  fiow 
through  an  orifice  of  standard  area  as  compared  with  that  for  water  or  a  cer- 
tain oil  taken  as  a  standard.  The  viscosities  of  the  oils  differ  greatly,  that  of 
raw  linseed,  for  example,  being  only  one -half  that  of  olive.  The  temperature 
has  a  marked  influence  on  the  rate  of  fiow;  thus,  a  specimen  of  mineral  oil  re- 
quiring 1080  minutes  to  pass  a  certain  orifice  at  50  o  Fahr.  took  only  680  min- 
utes when  at  60  o ,  and  40  minutes  at  212  ^ . 

A  simple  '  viscoslmeter '  Is  a  pipette  holding  100  Cc.  between  two  marks, 
one  above,  the  otiier  below  the  bulb.  The  orifice  at  the  bottom  Is  of  such  an 
area  that  100  Cc.  of  water  at  100  ^  Fahr.  will  run  out  In  84  seconds.  The  oil 
to  be  examined  Is  heated  to  100  o,  or  higher  if  very  viscid,  and  the  pipette 
filled  by  suction;  the  numl>er  of  seconds  required  for  the  outfiow  of  the  volume 
of  oil  held  between  the  marks  is  called  the  < viscosity  number'  of  the 
oU.  ' 

Obviously,  the  temperature  of  the  oil  is  continually  falling  during  the  out- 
flow, and  the  hydrostatic  pressure  diminishing.    To  eliminate  these  objection- 
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>bl«  tettnres,  %  number  ol  tDstrnments  bftTO 
been  Invented  wherein  tbe  pipette  or  Its  equiv- 
alent Ib  Bttrroonded  bj  a  bath  ot  aome  Uqald 
heated  to  a  given  constant  tempentnre  and  kept 
In  motion  b;  a  stirrer  to  avoid  local  overheatli^. 
And  instead  of  messarlng  the  ontflow  by  the 
volume  discharged,  the  oU-roservolr  is  kept  full 
uid  the  oil  drawn  Into  a  measorliig  cylinder. 
For  a  detailed  description  reler  to  the  Jonni. 
Anal,  and  Applied  Chem.  V — 81f  et  seq.* 

Other  apparataa  are  based  on  a  dtflerent  prin- 
ciple, namelj  the  resistance  opposed  to  the 
moremeut  ot  a  solid  body  In  the  oil;  though  it 
has  been  qneationed  whather  this  retardation 
really  measores  viscoalty.  Cockrell's  device  is 
a  small  paddle  revolved  In  the  oil  by  means  of 
clockwork,  the  coefllclent  of  retardation  la 
speed  as  compared  to  that  In  water  being  con- 
sidered a  meiBure  of  the  viscosity.  Doolittle'i 
torsion  vlscoslmetcrt  Is  a  metal  cylinder.  Fig. 
ISO,  2  Inches  high  by  I.S  In  diameter,  hang  ver- 
tically In  the  oil  by  a  long  steel  wire  bearlog  a 
pointer  traversing  a  horizontal  gradaaled  circle.' 
The  amplltade  of  the  arc  described  by  alternate 
rotations  of  the  cylinder  in  air  la  dlmlnltited 
when  the  cylinder  Is  held  In  a  liquid,  and  Is  rft- 
ferred  to  pnre  water  as  a  standard, 
'*  Ennkler  contends  that  the  viscoslmater  gives 
jr[g_  mo,  data  ot  practical  valne  with  mineral  olU  only, 

*  since  the  adhesion  of  the  other  oils  to  metal 

bearloga  does  not  Increase  with  the  Tiscldlty- 

In  the  technical  ezaminaUon  of  InbrlcaUng  oils,  the  so-called  "coId>test" 
is  observed  by  haU-Qlllng  a  long  lurTow  bottle  with  the  oil  and  immersing  It  in 
a  freezing  mixture  nntil  the  oil  is  solidified.  The  bottle  Is  removed  to  a  warm 
place  and  the  oil  constantly  stirred  with  a  thermometer  nntll  it  just  begins  tu 
flow,  or,  as  others  direct,  until  It  wUl  just  flow  from  one  end  ot  the  botUe  to 
the  other. 

The  flash  and  barDlug  temperatures  are  useful  tests  of  alubrtoaot  ftud  may 
detect  thepreseDceolaltghtmlneralor  rosin  oil  In  a  supposedly  simple  animal 
or  vegetable  one. 

Lard  oil  has  a  lai^  consumption  as  an  lUumlnant  either  alone  or  in  admix- 
ture with  a  mineral  oil,  and  tor  this  purpose  shonld  not  contain  more  than  one  or 
two  per  ceut  of  free  fatty  acids,  and  be  free  from  the  cheaper,  thougb  leas  sni^ 
able,  cottonseed  and  tallow  oils. 

In  paints  and  varnishes  linseed  oil  la  an  Important  constitnent.  The  drying 
quality  is  greatly  Increased  by  boiling  tor  a  certain  time,  and  addition  ot 
'dryers'  (litharge,  etc.).  The  examination  tor  adnltetants  shonld  be  mainly 
la  the  direction  of  tbe  cheaper  com,  cottonseed  or  roeln  oils,  not  overlooking 
the  possible  incorporation  of  mineral  oil.  A  test  of  the  rapidity  of  drying, 
sometimes  ol  Importance,  can  be  made  by  spreading  a  thin  Dim  on  a  sheet  ol 
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glass  and  noting  the  namber  of  hoars  reqaired  for  the  film  to  set  and  to 
harden. 

Faints  are  generally  pat  on  the  market  in  paste  form,  that  is  groand  np  with 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent  of  boiled  linseed  oil,  or  <  ready  mixed '  containing  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  oil^  and  nsnally  certain  dryers.  To  separate  the  oil  from 
the  pigment,  the  paste  may  be  boiled  with  ether  or  other  organic  solvent  and 
Altered  through  a  very  closely-woven  paper,  and  the  pigment  washed  with  ether. 
The  oil  is  obtained  for  examination  by  evaporating  ofi  the  ether  at  a  low  heat ; 
certain  gums  and  resins  may  also  be  contained  if  the  paint  was  a  *  gloss  *  or 
'varnish'  paint. 

The  conmion  organic  solvents,  however,  do  not  dissolve  the  oil  of  a  paint  to 
a  perfectly  homogeneous  liqaid^  the  solntion  being  somewhat  gelatinons.  Han- 
ney*  finds  that  methylated  ether  (ordinary  ether  plus  ten  per  cent  of  methylic 
ether)  when  used  in  the  proportion  of  100  Cc.  to  one  gram  of  paste  yields  a 
perfect  solution  of  the  oil  and  allows  decantation  from  a  heavy  pigment.  When 
a  sample  of  paint  is  already  mixed  with  the  proper  proportion  of  oil  and  dryers 
for  immediate  application,  simply  dilating  it  with  gasoline  and  whirling  in  the 
centrifuge  will  allow  the  liquid  to  be  decanted  off  clear. 

Bepeated  evaporations  with  concentrated  nitric  acid  will  sometimes  destroy 
the  oil  completely  and  leave  the  pigment,  this  usually  somewhat  altered  from 
the  original  composition,  except  in  the  case  of  barite,  sUica,  etc. 

Varnishes,  from  the  nature  of  their  ingredients  and  some  obscure  changes  in 
chemical  composition  during  or  after  manufacture,  present  a  difilcult  problem 
to  the  analyst  —  in  fact,  a  practical  test  of  the  flowing  qualities,  covering  power, 
gloss,  and  resistance  of  the  coat  to  abrasion  and  the  weather  is  likely  to  be  of 
more  practical  value  than  an  analysis. 

TURPBNTINB. 

Turpentine  is  an  essential  oil  distilled  by  steam  from  the  resinous  exudation 
of  the  yellow  or  Georgia  pine  tree,  and  is  largely  used  In  the  manufacture  of 
paints  and  varnishes.  It  is  a  nearly  colorless,  limpid,  inflammable  liquid,  com- 
posed of  several  polymers  (terpenes)  of  the  formula  C^oHie.  Exposed  to  light 
and  air  certain  changes  take  place,  culminating  in  the  formation  of  a  resinous 
crystalline  body  of  the  formula  CioHi^Oj. 

Turpentine  Is  sometimes  adulterated  with  a  small  proportion  of  petroleum 
spirit,  rosin  oil,  paraifln  oil,  or  shale  spirit.  Their  detection  and  determination 
Is  difficult,  especially  when  they  are  in  but  small  proportions. 

1.  The  specific  gravity  of  commercial  turpentine  ranges  from  .860  to  .876,  the 
average  about  .867.  Should  the  gravity  of  a  sample  be  below  .860  there  is  indi* 
cated  rosin  oil  (.856  to  .860),  or  petroleum  distillates  or  shale  naptha  (.700  to 
.830) ;  If  above  .875,  paraffin  oil  (.890),  or  a  fat  oil  (.912  to  937). 

8.  The  molecular  weight  is  about  138.6  to  147.7.  The  vapor  density  Is  from 
4.80  to  5.11.  Light  petroleum  distillates  give  lower  values  than  these.  It  has 
been  recommended  to  fractionally  distill  the  sample  and  determine  these  con- 
stants in  the  first  fraction. 

8.  The  fiash-point  is  quite  constant  at  33^  to  83  o  ;  the  boiling  point  at  155  o 
to  158  ® .  If  below  these  temperatures  there  is  indicated  an  admixture  of  light 
petroleum  oils;  If  above  them,  paraffin  or  fat  oils.  However,  ordinary  petro- 
leum distillates  used  for  burning  purposes  have  approximately  the  same  flash 
or  boiling  point  as  turpentine. 


•  Chem.  News,  1886-1—288  and  801. 
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4.  On  eyaporation  in  a  onrrent  of  steam,  fresh  tarpentlne  should  not  leave 
over  .2  to  .5  per  cent  of  resldae,  old  samples  from  .6  to  2  per  cent.  The  resin  - 
ons  matter  left  on  evaporating  old  turpentine  is  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  a 
distinction  from  heavy  petroleum  or  fat  oils. 

Hinsdale  *  directs  to  put  ten  drops  of  a  suspected  sample  on  a  watch  glass, 
weigh,  and  float  the  glass  on  water  kept  at  170  ^  Fahr.  If  pure  it  will  have 
evaporated  in  about  seven  minutes;  any  considerable  residue  is  considered 
proof  of  adulteration  with  petroleum.  A  parallel  test  is  made  with  pure  tur- 
pentine, and  when  this  has  evaporated  the  glass  containing  the  sample  is 
weighed.    Five  per  cent  of  petroleum  is  said  to  be  detectible  by  this  process. 

5.  Distillation  of  turpentine  begins  at  about  156  ^  ;  about  85  per  cent  passes 
over  below  168  ^ ,  and  nearly  all  below  185  ^  to  190  ^ .  The  usual  adulterants 
begin  to  distill  below  160  o,  and  the  final  temperature  is  above  190  o,  fat  oils 
remaining.  It  is  best  to  attach  a  dephlagmator  to  the  distilling  flask.  Fhll- 
Upst  in  separating  turpentine  from  ready- mixed  paints,  distills  the  paint  at 
225  o  in  a  current  of  coal-gas  to  prevent  oxidation  of  the  residue. 

6.  Polymerization.  By  cautious  treatment  with  concentrated  sulfuric  add, 
moderating  the  action  by  cooling  the  flask,  turpentine  is  polymerized  into  bod- 
ies soluble  in  concentrated  sulfuric  acid.  Armstrong  proposes  to  treat  500  Cc. 
of  the  sample  with  150  Cc.  of  sulfuric  acid  (two  volumes  of  acid  to  one  of 
water),  pour  the  mixture  into  a  separatory  funnel,  and  tap  off  the  solution  of 
the  polymers.  The  residual  liquid  is  distilled  in  steam  and  the  distillate  treated 
with  stronger  acid,  when  the  residue  should  not  exceed  25  Cc.  If  of  greater 
volume  it  is  mixed  with  several  volumes  of  very  concentrated  acid  and  heated 
to  122  o  Fahr.,  when  the  residue  should  not  exceed  2.5  Cc.  Petroleum  products 
and  paraffin  oil  are  practically  unaffected  by  sulfuric  acid,  but  rosin  spirit  is 
acted  on  to  a  con^derable  extent. 

A  simple  test  is  made  by  mixing  80  Cc.  of  concentrated  sulfuric  acid  with  six 
Cc,  of  the  turpentine  in  a  graduated  tube,  uniting  the  two  slowly  and  cooling 
the  tube  in  water  to  prevent  any  great  rise  in  temperature.  After  thorough 
agitation  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  hours,  when  the  floating 
layer  should  not  exceed  .8  Cc.  in  volume. 

A  process  similar  to  that  of  Armstrong  is  described  by  Burton.  On  mixing 
turpentine  with  fuming  nitric  acid  there  are  formed  oxidation  products  soluble 
in  water.  After  washing  out  soluble  matter  with  hot  water  the  residue  should 
not  exceed  two  per  cent  by  volume  of  the  original. 

7.  Turpentine  is  dextro-rotatory  to  polarized  light,  different  samples  show- 
ing 8  ^  to  16  o  for  American  turpentine  4  Armstrong  considers  American 
products  to  contain  two  terpenes,  one  dextro-  and  one  laevo-rotatory. 

BBBSWAX. 

The  most  familiar  of  the  wax  family  is  the  well-known  beeswax,  a  mixtare 
of  myrlcyl  palmitate,  cerotic  acid,  certain  hydrocarbons,  and  small  quantities 
of  allied  acids  and  alcohols.  The  natural  color  is  pale  yeUow,  changed  to 
pure  white  by  bleaching  in  sunlight  or  by  chemical  agents.  The  most  common 
of  the  adulterants  are  yellow  paraffin  or  oeresin  for  beeswax,  and  white  paraffin 
or  ceresin  for  white  wax. 

The  specific  gravity  of  pure  wax  ranges  from  .956  to  .964,  usually  lying 
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between  .968  and  .961.  The  gravity  of  ceresin  Is  from  .915  to  .926,  while  that 
of  paraffin  Is  from  .866  to  .908.  A  gravity  of  above  .964  points  to  adulteration 
with  stearic  acid,  rosin,  etc.,  and  beiow  .966  to  paraffin,  ceresin,  or  tallow. 

The  specific  gravity  is  conveniently  observed  according  to  Llverage  by  cat- 
tlDg  a  small  cube  from  the  interior  of  a  cake  and  weighing  by  the  Westphal 
balance,  supporting  the  cnbe  by  inserting  the  pointed  end  of  the  plummet. 
Alien  prefers  to  determine  the  gravity  of  the  melted  wax  at  lOOo ,  it  ranging  at 
this  temperature  from  .818  to  .827. 

The  microscopic  appearance  of  pure  wax  crystallized  from  chloroform  is 
characteristically  crystalline;  paraffin  In  amounts  of  over  20  per  cent  discom- 
posing the  crystals. 

The  .melting  point  is  from  61^  to  64  ^^  the  solidifying  point  about  the  same. 
Paraffin  melts  at  from  86  ^  to  68®  ;  ceresin  from  68  ^  to  89^  ;  and  spermaceti 
at  about  46  o. 

The  refractive  Index  as  registered  by  the  Zeiss  ref ractometer  varies  from 
42. 60  to  46.4^;  paraffin^  22.6^;  ceresin,  41.0 ^ ;  and  tallow,  48.6®.  All 
these  figures  were  calculated  to  40  ^  Cent,  from  the  readings  at  66  o  to  72  o . 

The  examination  of  a  commercial  wax  may  be  conducted  about  as 
follows. 

Water  is  determined  by  melting  the  wax  and  allowing  it  to  cool  slowly  to 
BoUdiflcation,  when  most  of  the  water  will  collect  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish 
and  may  be  poured  out  and  weighed.  The  solidified  wax  Is  then  dried  at  100  o 
to  constant  weight.  Mineral  make-weights  or  colors,  such  as  ochre,  barite, 
clay  or  gypsum,  separate  from  the  melted  wax  with  the  water  and  may  be 
recognized  by  examination  with  a  lens  or  by  qualitative  tests. 

The  acid  number.  Five  grams  of  the  wax  is  melted  with  20  Cc.  of  neutral 
strong  alcohol,  and  the  mixture  titrated  by  half -normal  potassium  hydrate  and 
phenol-phthalein.  The  number  of  milligrams  of  potassium  hydrate  required 
to  saturate  the  cerotlc  acid  of  one  gram  of  wax  is  called  its  acid  number;  it 
1b  about  19  to  21  —  high  as  compared  with  those  of  the  oils  and  fats. 

The  ether  number.  The  neutralized  solution  of  the  wax  obtained  as  above 
is  heated  with  a  measured  volume  of  standard  potassium  hydrate  in  alcohol  to 
saponify  the  myricyl  palmltate;  the  ether  number  (milligrams  of  potassium 
hydrate  per  gram  of  wax)  is  found  by  a  reverse  titration  by  standard  acid. 
It  ranges  from  73  to  76,  and  the  saponification  number  (acid  number  plus 
ether  number),  from  92  to  97.  Paraffin  and  ceresin  lower  the  numbers  propor- 
tionally. 

As  the  saponification  of  a  wax,  especially  in  presence  of  much  unsaponifiable 
matter.  Is  slow  and  difficult,  It  is  well  to  mix  the  alcoholic  solution  with  an 
equal  volume  of  ether  which  has  the  property  of  hastening  the  action  of  the 
alkali.  Some  prefer  to  saponify  a  large  weight  of  the  wax  by  a  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  of  caustic  alkali,  precipitate  the  mixed  constituent  acids  and 
unsaponifiable  matter  by  acidification  with  a  mineral  acid,  filter  and  dry  the 
mixture;  then  weigh  a  suitable  portion  of  this  "decomposed  wax/'  dissolve 
in  neutral  alcohol,  and  titrate  the  acid  by  standard  alkali. 

In  determining  the  Hehner  number  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  fatty  acids 
are  mixed  with  considerable  unsaponifiable  matter  which  must  first  be  extracted 
by  ether. 

The  iodine  number  Is  low,  about  11  to  12;  after  bleaching  by  permanganate  or 
bichromate,  only  9  to  8« 

For  the  determination  of  paraffin  or  eeresin  in  commercial  wax  the  following 
have  been  proposed. 

1.  The  wax  Is  saponified  by  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  soda 
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and  the  solatlon  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  extracted  by  chloro- 
form in  a  Soxhlet  apparatus,  dissolving  the  paraffin  or  ceresin  and  the  myricyl 
alcohol.  The  chlorolormic  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  residae 
boiled  with  acetic  anhydride  which  forms  a  solable  ester  with  the  myricyl 
alcohol,  while  the  paraffin  floats  on  the  surface  and  may  be  separated  by  filtra- 
tion and  washing  with  acetic  anhydride  and  water. 

2.  Another  method  is  based  on  the  insolubility  of  paraffin  in  a  mixture  of 
ethyl  and  amyl  alcohols  at  a  low  temperature,  while  wax  is  held  in  solution. 
The  wax  is  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  amyl  alcohol  and  the  solution 
mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  75  per  cent  ethyl  alcohol.  After  standing  for 
some  hours  at  4  ^  or  below,  the  liquid  is  filtered  through  a  dry  paper  and 
the  residue  washed  with  a  mixture  of  the  alcohols,  the  temperature  being 
kept  as  low  as  possible.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  ether  or  gasoline,  evap- 
orated to  dryness^  heated  to  125  ^  and  weighed. 

S.  Following  the  Buisenes,  the  wax  Is  heated  with  solid  potash-Ume  to 
260  ^  whereupon  the  alcohols  of  the  wax  are  decomposed  with  formation  of 
potash  soaps  — e.  (f.,  CszHasOH  (ceryl  alcohol)  +  KOH  =  KCvHoOs  (potassinm 
cerotate)  -|-  SHs;  one  gram  of  wax  should  yield  from  53.5  to  57.5  Co.  of  hydro- 
gen corresponding  to  52.5  to  56.5  per  cent  of  myricyl  alcohol.  The  potash  soaps 
are  insoluble  in  gasoline.  The  residue  is  extracted  by  gasoline,  and  the  solution 
evaporated  leaving  a  mixture  of  the  hydrocarbons  and  the  paraffin  or  ceresin. 
From  the  weight  of  the  residue  can  be  approximately  calculated  the  proportion 

(X)  of  paraffin  or  ceresin  from  the  formula  X^s  100    "~    ,  where  a  is  the  pei^ 

centage  of  hydrocarbon  in  the  adulterant;  b,  the  percentage  of  hydrocarbons 
In  pure  wax;  and  d,  the  percentage  of  the  residue  from  the  evaporation. 
Where  the  adulterant  is  ceresin  or  paraffin,  a  is  taken  to  equal  100,  and  b 

about  18.5. 

Stearic  add  separates  when  the  wax  is  dissolved  In  ten  times  its  weight  of 
hot  80  per  cent  alcohol,  the  solution  cooled  and  filtered  from  the  cerotlc  acid, 
then  diluted  with  a  large  proportion  of  water. 
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SOAPS. 

A  soap  may  be  described  as  a  componnd  of  a  metal  with  one  or  more  fatty  or 
resin  adda,  bnt  In  popnlar  nse  the  term  without  qualification  has  reference  to 
combinations  of  the  fixed  alkalies  with  stearic,  oleic,  palmltlCt  or  resin  acids. 

The  soaps  of  commerce  are  hydrous  compounds  of  soda  with  the  above 
named  acids  that  do  not  retain,  or  but  partially,  the  glycerol  formed  during  the 
saponification.  As  associates  may  be  found  free  sodium  carbonate  or  hydrate, 
nnsaponlfied  fat,  and  fatty  acids,  and  In  toilet  soaps,  odoriferous  principles 
In  minute  amounts.  Other  substances  of  the  most  varied  nature  may  have  been 
Incorporated  during  the  manufacture  to  confer  some  detergent  or  medicinal 
quality,  or  as  adulterants  or  malce- weights.  The  most  common  are  the  alkali 
carbonates,  powdered  sand  or  kleselguhr,  borax,  whiting,  sugar,  sulfur,  etc 

According  to  the  special  fats  used  for  stock  will  the  characteristics  of  the 
resulting  soap  be  modified.  Tallow  furnishes  a  very  hard  product  requiring 
but  little  salt  for  precipitation;  palm  oil  Is  easily  saponified,  gives  a  good  hard 
soap,  and  is  much  used  in  admixture  with  tallow;  cottonseed  oU  requires  a 
weak  lye  for  saponification,  but  Is  difficult  to  salt  out  and  gives  a  comparatively 
soft  soap,  hence  it  Is  always  mixed  with  other  stock;  the  cheaper  grades  of  olive 
oil  are  the  best  basis  for  textile  soaps,  the  curd  being  medium  hard  and  the 
solution  remaining  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures  even  when  very  concen- 
trated; cocoanut  oil  requires  a  concentrated  lye  but  readily  saponifies  in  the 
cold,  though  from  the  liability  of  the  product  to  become  rancid,  other  stock  is 
mixed  with  it;  low-grade  linseed  oil  gives  a  soft  Inferior  soap  and  is  seldom 
used;  oleic  acid  (a  waste  product).  Is  usually  boiled  with  sodium  carbonate 
Instead  of  the  more  costly  hydrate. 

The  common  soaps,  when  pure,  are  readily  and  completely  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol,  though  but  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  potassium  oleate  more  readily 
than  the  stearate.  Soap  dissolves  In  cold  water  but  slowly,  but  In  a  moderate 
quantity  of  hot  water  passes  to  a  clear  solution  that  becomes  a  soft  mass  on 
cooling.  On  diluting  an  aqueous  solution  with  a  large  proportion  of  water 
hydrolysis  ensues,  the  soap  partially  decomposing  to  acid  and  alkaline  com- 
pounds that  may  be  separated  by  dialysis,  the  latter  permeating  the  membrane. 
It  is  said  that  the  cleansing  properties  of  soap  are  due  in  part  to  this  decom- 
position. 

The  specific  gravity  is  above  that  of  water  though  so  near  to  it  that  a  *  float- 
ing soap*  is  easily  made  by  incorporating  air  or  carbonic  acid  gas  during 
manufacture. 


A  technical  analysis  should  comprise  the  water,  fatty  adds  and  alkali  both 
free  and  combined,  nnsaponlfied  oil,  adulterants  and  fillers,  coloring  matter, 
and  medicaments  if  any.  The  amount  of  perfume  oils  is  usually  too  small  for 
determination. 

Water.  The  loss  In  weight  on  drying  is  due  to  water  plus  any  alcohol  or 
other  volatile  matter.  Thin  shavings  cut  from  the  interior  of  a  bar  are 
heated,  at  first  gently  to  avoid  melting,  then  at  105®  to  constant  weight — 
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several  hours  may  be  reqaired  for  complete  desiccation.  The  results  are 
always  a  little  low  from  the  tendency  of  the  surface  of  the  soap  to  dry  to  a 
homy  skin  Impenetrable  by  the  moisture  of  the  interior. 

A  better  method  is  to  melt  the  sample  in  a  tared  dish  and  compound  with 
double  the  weight  of  alcohol;  when  the  mass  becomes  homogeneous  an 
equal  weight  of  dry  sand  is  stirred  in  and  the  mixture  evaporated  to  drjrness 
on  the  water  bath.  The  disintegrated  residue  Is  moistened  with  absolute 
alcohol,  evaporated,  and  dried  at  100  ^  to  106®. 

A  more  rapid  scheme  is  to  tare  a  porcelain  dish  and  short  glass  rod  with 
flattened  end;  the  soap  shavings  are  introduced  with  some  gasoline  and 
triturated  to  a  paste,  this  heated  to  106  ^  to  constant  weight. 

Probably  the  most  accurate  method  Is  to  dry  the  shavings  at  110®  to 
1150  in  a  current  of  some  dry  gas  and  absorb  the  water  in  weighed  cal- 
cium chloride  tubes. 

Unsaponified  fat  is  extracted  from  the  dried  soap  by  dry  ether  or  gasoline 
in  a  Soxhlet's  apparatus  (page  68).  The  fats,  with  any  other  matter  soluble  in 
ether,  is  left  on  evaporation  of  the  solution  and  should  be  examined  quali- 
tatively. 

Insoluble  matter  remains  when  the  residue  from  the  ether  extraction  is  treated 
with  hot  water  and  filtered.  A  residue  will  likely  be  sand,  silica,  pumloe,  talc, 
etc.,  and  may  be  further  separated  if  needful,  though  its  nature  will  generally 
be  disclosed  by  inspection  with  a  lens. 

Fattff  adds.  The  filtrate  is  acidified  by  addition  of  a  known  volume  of  stand- 
ard sulfuric  acid.  If  the  fatty  acids  are  not  to  be  further  examined  filtration 
may  be  dispensed  with  by  the  addition  of  a  weighed  lump  of  ceresin  or  stearic 
acid  before  acidulation;  on  cooling  the  acidified  liquid  the  solidified  disk  of 
fatty  acids  and  ceresin  may  be  lifted  out,  rinsed  and  weighed.  Otherwise  the 
liquid  is  heated  until  the  layers  are  clear,  filtered  through  a  wet  paper,  and  the 
filter  washed  with  hot  water. 

A.  In  the  filtrate  are  sodium  sulfate,  the  excess  of  sulfuric  acid,  any  glycerol 
that  may  have  been  in  the  soap,  and  possibly  a  small  amount  of  dissolved  fatty 
acids  assumed  to  be  caprylic.  It  is  titrated  back  by  dednormal  alkali  and 
methyl-orange  to  find  the  excess  of  sulfuric  acid.  From  the  difflerence  is  cal- 
culated the  total  alkali  of  the  soap.  Phenol- phthaleln  Is  now  added  and  the 
soluble  fatty  acids  neutralized  by  titrating  with  declnormai  alkali. 

The  liquid  is  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat  to  a  small  bulk  and  tested  for  gly- 
cerol; If  found,  a  large  weight  of  soap  is  dissolved  in  water,  acidified,  the  lib- 
erated fatty  acids  filtered  off,  and  the  glycerol  determined  in  the  filtrate. 

B.  The  fatty  and  perhaps  rosin  acids  on  the  filter  are  dried  and  weighed, 
then  dissolved  in  hot  neutral  alcohol  and  titrated  by  declnormai  alkali  and 
phenol- phthaleln.  A  residue  insoluble  in  alcohol  may  be  silicic  acid  coming 
from  water-glass  in  the  soap.  The  solution  of  soap  is  now  ready  for  a  deter- 
mination of  resin  acids  if  contained  (page  478). 

Since  the  neutralizing  power  of  the  mixed  fattfy  acids  varies  with  their 
respective  proportions,  the  empirical  titre  of  the  standard  alkali  is  best  found 
against  a  suitable  quantity  of  the  dried  fatty  or  resin  acids  prepared  by  decom- 
posing a  large  weight  of  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  soap  by  acid  and  filtering. 
But  if  the  nature  of  the  soap  stock  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  brand  under 
analysis  is  known,  the  titre  may  fairly  be  calculated  from  the  alkalimetrlc 
strength. 

A  rapid  method  for  a  determination  of  the  fatty  acids  only,  useful  for  check- 
ing the  manufacture  of  '  run  soaps '  is  due  to  Walsh.  He  dissolves  the  soap 
in  hot  water  and  pours  the  solution  Into  a  separatory  funnel.    After  decom- 
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poslDg  with  a  fair  excess  of  salfarlc  acid,  the  fannel  is  cooled  under  the  water- 
tap  and  ether  added  to  dissolve  the  liberated  fatty  acids.  The  snbnatant  liquid 
Is  rnn  off  and  the  ether  washed  with  saturated  brine  until  the  excess  of  sul- 
furic acid  is  gone.  The  ethereal  solution  is  then  diluted  with  alcohol  and 
titrated  by  standard  alkali  and  phenol -phthalein.  In  a  modification  of  this 
scheme  the  ether  solution  is  evaporated  and  the  residue  weighed,  it  consisting 
of  fatty  acids  and  unsaponlfied  fat. 

The  nature  of  the  soap-stock,  if  unknown,  may  be  deduced  from  the  con- 
stants of  the  fatty  acids,  sometimes  with  reasonable  assurance.  The  color, 
consistency,  odor  (in  an  unseen  ted  soap),  etc.,  may  also  afford  clues. 

The  direct  separation  of  the  mixed  fatty  acids  is  a  matter  of  difficulty  and 
cannot  be  relied  on  as  giving  more  than  approximate  results.* 

F6r  the  determination  in  the  mixed  acids  of  those  liquid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures (oleiCy  linoleic  and  their  bomologues)  and  solid  (stearic,  palmitic,  etc.), 
the  Muter  and  DeKoninck  process  applies  the  solubility  in  ether  of  the  lead 
compounds  of  the  liquid  acids  as  against  the  comparative  insolubility  of  those 
of  the  solid.  The  separation  is  made  by  precipitating  the  hot  neutral  aqueous 
solution  of  their  potash  soaps  by  lead  acetate ;  the  lead  soaps  are  washed  with 
hot  water,  dried,  and  extracted  by  hot  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  of  the 
liquid  acid  soaps  (here  usually  lead  oleate)  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid 
to  decompose  the  lead  oleate,  forming  lead  chloride  which  passes  into  the 
aqueous  solution,  and  free  oleic  acid  which  remains  in  the  ethereal  layer.  The 
latter  is  decanted,  washed  with  water  to  remove  any  dissolved  hydrochloric 
acid,  then  titrated  by  standard  alkali ;  or  the  weight  of  iodine  absorbed  (page 
455)  may  be  found.  The  lead  compounds  of  the  solid  fatty  acids,  left  after  the 
ether  extraction,  are  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  liberated  fatty 
acids  determined  as  above.  A  special  apparatus  is  recommended  for  the 
analysis.  The  results  are  only  fair  at  best,  and  should  the  ratio  of  oleic  to 
stearic  acid  be  small,  the  lead  compound  of  the  former  is  not  completely 
extracted  by  ether. 

Roese,  following  Varrentrapp,  treats  the  mixed  fatty  acids  with  ether  and  lead 
protoxide,  and  allows  the  solution  to  stand  for  a  day  or  two  with  occasional 
shaking  up,  then  dilutes  to  a  definite  volume  and  filters.  An  aliquot  part  of  the 
filtrate  Is  evaporated,  and  the  residual  lead  compounds  of  the  liquid  acids  dried 
In  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide  and  weighed,  then  decomposed  by  sulfuric  acid 
and  alcohol,  the  fatty  acids  passing  Into  solution,  the  lead  sulfate  weighed  and 
calculated  to  lead  oxide;  the  difference  in  weight  is  the  weight  of  the  anhydrides 
of  the  liquid  fatty  acids*  The  molecular  weights  and  the  approximate  percen- 
tage of  each  fatty  acid  can  be  calculated  —  since  only  normal  compounds  are 
fonned — from  the  combining  ratio  with  lead  oxide  and  a  determination  of 
another  constant,  according  to  the  formulae  on  page  157. 

The  residue  of  the  lead  compounds  of  the  solid  fatty  acids  plus  the  excess  of 
litharge  is  dried  and  weighed.  The  lead  oxide  in  the  residue  is  determined  as 
before  and  the  difference  in  weight  is  that  of  the  solid  fatty  aclct/i. 

Other  modifications  are  by  Fahrstelner  who  separates  the  lead  compounds  by 
cold  benzene,  and  by  Halphen  who  obtains  the  zinc  salts  of  the  mixed  acids  and 
separates  by  carbon  disulfide. 

Hazura  states  that  when  treated  in  dilute  solution  with  alkaline  potassium  per- 
manganate, the  hydroxy -group  is  added  to  the  unsaturated  fatty  acids  only;  thus, 
oleic  acid  (CigH340s)  is  converted  to  dihydroxystearic  acid  (Ci8H3402.(OH),) 
insoluble  in  water  and  but  sparingly  soluble  in  ether,  but  readily  in  hot  alcohol. 


*  Brannt,  OUb  and  Fats,  78;  Analyst,  1888—285;  Joium.  Amer.  Ohem.  Sooy.  1895—289. 
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The  soaps  in  dilate  solution  are  digested  for  a  sliort  time  witii  permanganate 
solution,  filtered  from  precipitated  manganic  oxide  and  the  filtrate  acidified  by 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  precipitated  fatty  acids  are  eactracted  by  ether  which, 
leaves  the  hydrozylated  acids  behind.  If  the  oxidation  be  carried  too  far^  pro- 
ducts other  than  the  hydroxy-aclds  are  formed. 

According  to  Twitchell  unsaturated  fattfy  acids  react  with  concentrated  sul- 
furic acid  to  form  additive  compounds  tliat  are  insoluble  in  petroleum  ether. 
Saturated  acids  do  not  combine  with  sulfuric  acid. 

Other  methods  are  by  fractional  fusion  and  expressioui  fractional  precipi- 
tation by  magnesium  acetate  from  an  alcoholic  solution^  extraction  of  the 
barium  compounds,  etc. 

Fret  cUkcUi'  A  portion  of  the  soap  is  dried  in  air  free  from  carbon  dioxide 
and  the  unsaponified  matter  washed  out  by  ether;  the  residue  is  dissolved  in 
hot  neutral  strong  alcohol,  and  titrated  by  deci-normal  sulfuric  acid.  Insoluble 
in  alcohol  are  sodium  carbonate,  silicate  and  borate,  sugar,  starch  and  other 
matters,  to  be  further  examined. 

The  determination  of  free  aUcali  is  important  in  a  toilet  or  medicinal  soap. 
Those  made  by  the  cold  process  (saponification  below  a  boiling  temperature) 
are  apt  to  contain  both  free  alkali  and  unsaponified  fat,  and  on  dissolving  In 
alcohol  or  water  the  two  may  unite  to  some  extent.  As  it  is  always  safer  to 
assume  that  both  are  contained  in  a  sample,  the  method  adopted  must  provide 
for  the  removal  of  one  or  the  other  before  the  soap  is  dissolved;  in  the  above 
the  fat  is  extracted  by  ether. 

If  the  absence  of  free  fat  In  the  soap  is  assured,  simpler  methods  can  be  used. 
Wilson  calls  free  alkali  the  difference  between  the  total  alkali  and  that  calcu- 
lated to  neutralize  the  fatty  acids,  both  determined  by  analysis.  Hope  applies 
the  insolubility  of  sodium  carbonate  in  strong  alcohol;  he  dissolves  the  dried 
soap  in  hot  absolute  alcohol,  adds  phenol-phthalein,  and  passes  a  few  bubbles 
of  carbon  dioxide  until  the  solution  becomes  colorless  (to  convert  the  caustic 
alkali  to  carbonate),  then  filters  and  washes  with  hot  strong  alcohol.  In  the 
residue  is  all  the  free  alkali  as  carbonate  with  other  insoluble  matter,  and  may 
be  titrated  directly  by  weak  standard  acid  and  methyl  orange. 

A  separation  based  on  the  insolubility  of  soap  in  strong  brine  Is  possible. 
The  concentrated  aqueous  soap  solution  is  precipitated  by  saturation  with 
sodium  chloride,  filtered  and  washed  with  saturated  brine;  the  precipitate  is 
redlssolved  in  water  and  the  precipitation  repeated.  The  united  filtrates  con- 
tain the  free  alkali  and  are  to  be  titrated  by  standard  acid ;  the  free  fatty  acids 
are  in  the  precipitate  and  may  be  extracted  by  alcohol  and  titrated  by  standard 
alkali  and  phenol-phthalein. 

Low  determines  sodium  carbonate  by  dissolving  the  soap  in  hot  alcohol, 
running  in  more  than  enough  standard  hydrochloric  add  to  decompose  the 
carbonate,  boiling  to  expel  carbonic  acid,  and  titrating  back  by  equivalent 
sodium  hydrate  and  phenol <phthaleln.  The  difference  in  volume  is  that  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid  corresponding  to  the  carbonate  of  sodium.  There  is  now  in 
solution  a  neutral  soap  plus  sodium  chloride,  etc.  The  combined  alkali  Is 
titrated  by  standard  hydrochloric  acid  and  laomoid;  the  liquid  remains  clear 
since  fatty  acids  are  soluble  In  alcohol. 

If  a  determination  of  the  fatty  acids  is  wanted,  they  are  neutralized  by 
sodium  hydrate,  the  soap  evaporated  to  dryness,  dissolved  in  water,  acidified 
and  filtered.  The  fatty  acids  are  dissolved  in  alcohol,  neutralized  by  titration 
with  sodium  hydrate  (free  from  potassium  hydrate),  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
the  soap  weighed.  The  amount  of  sodium  oxide  therein  is  calculated  from  the 
titration;  the  difference  is  fatty  acids. 
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The  combined  alkali  is  understood  to  be  the  difference  between  the  total  alkali 
and  that  in  the  free  state  or  as  carbonate,  pins  any  that  is  combined  with  acids 
other  than  fatty  or  lesin  acids.  If  there  is  no  free  fatty  acid  or  fat  in  a  soap 
and  the  composition  of  the  original  fat  is  known,  the  combined  alkali  can  be 
calculated  from  the  weight  of  fatty  acids  found.  A  direct  determination  can  be 
made  by  dissolving  the  soap  in  absolute  alcohol,  Altering,  evaporating  the 
filtrate  to  dryness,  and  weighing  the  residue;  then  igniting  to  bom  the  fatty 
acids,  and  titrating  the  residue  of  carbonate  of  sodium  by  a  standard  acid.  The 
difference  between  the  alkali  as  calculated  from  the  titration  and  the  weight  of 
the  residue  from  evaporation  is  the  fat^  anhydrides,  which  multiplied  by  l.OS 
gives  the  corresponding  fatty  acids. 

Of  the  more  common  admixtures  and  adulterations,  sugar  may  be  deter- 
mined by  dissolving  the  soap  in  water,  liberating  the  fatty  acids  by  heating 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  filtering  and  determining  the  invertose  in  the 
filtrate,  but  here  the  optical  activity  of  other  soluble  matters  in  the 
soap  may  increase  the  reading.  Wilson  precipitates  the  fatty  acids  from  an 
aqueous  solution  of  soap  by  a  saturated  solution  of  magnesium  sulfate,  fil- 
ters, evaporates  the  faintly  alkaline  filtrate,  acidifies  and  clarifies  by  lead 
acetate  and  alumina  cream,  and  polarizes. 

Another  plan  is  to  treat  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  soap  with  slaked 
lime  and  a  quantity  of  sand  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  A  pasty  grease  re- 
mains on  cooling  containing  the  sugar  as  calcium  saccharate,  which  is  to 
be  treated  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  to  dissolve  out  the  glycerol. 
The  residue  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulfuric  acid  to  decompose  the  saccharate 
and  invert  the  sugar;  the  latter  is  then  determined  by  Fehllngs  solution 
or  the  saccharimeter. 

Sand  and  like  insoluble  bodies  are  left  when  the  soap  is  dissolved  in  hot 
water  and  may  be  dried  and  weighed ;  amorphous  silica  can  be  dissolved  out 
by  a  solution  of  caustic  alkali.  Sodium  silicate  remains  when  a  soap  is  dis- 
solved in  alcohol,  and  may  be  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  silica 
determined  as  usual.  It  is  said  that  sodium  silicate  does  not  react  alkaline  to 
phenol- phthalein  in  a  soap  containing  less  than  15  per  cent  of  this  compound.* 

The  analysis  of  metallic-fatty-acld  compounds  (other  than  of  the  alkali 
metals),  known  as  plasters,  greases,  etc.,  proceeds  along  the  same  lines  as  that 
for  an  ordinary  soap,  but  being  insoluble  in  water,  the  fatty  acids  are  liberated 
by  boiling  at  once  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  After  filtering,  the  fatty  acids 
are  neutralized,  and  any  saponifiable  oils  or  fats  hydrolyzed  by  potassium  hy- 
drate, and  the  unsaponifiable  matter  extracted  from  the  soap  by  ether.  The 
determination  of  the  metallic  base  of  the  soap  usually  presents  no  difficulties. 

Beein  anhydrides.  The  resins  are  a  class  of  bodies  whose  exact  composition 
has  not  as  yet  l>een  fully  established.  Common  colophony,  or  shortly  rosin,  is 
the  residue  left  when  the  turpentine  has  been  distilled  from  the  exudation  of  the 
Georgia  pine,  and  consists  mainly  of  an  acid  (abietic,  Ci^HsOs  ?)  or  mixture 
of  acids  with  certain  hydrocarbons.  When  the  acid  is  neutralized  by  sodium 
hydrate  a  rosin  soap  is  formed  which  is  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol  but 
insoluble  in  ether,  and  presents  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  fatty  acid  soap. 

In  the  analysis  of  a  soap  containing  rosin  acids  the  problem  is  to  separate 
them  from  the  fatty  acids  in  the  mixture  obtained  on  decomposition  of  the  soap 
with  a  mineral  acid.    Four  methods  will  be  outlined. 

1.  Twichell's  t  Of  the  four  this  is  generally  acknowledged  the  superior.    It 


•  Analyst,  1896-72. 

t  JoQTn.  Anal.  AppL  Ohem.  1891—879. 
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Is  based  on  the  principle  that  the  tetty  acids  are  converted  into  ethylio  esters 
when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  alcohol  solution,  while  under  these 
circnmstanoes  the  resin  acids  are  nnalEected  and  separate  as  such. 

If  a  commercial  soap  is  under  examination,  it  is  dissolved  in  water  and  acidl- 
fled,  and  the  mixture  of  fatty  and  rosin  acids  separated  from  the  solution  and 
dried.  A  few  grams  of  the  mixture  is  weighed  and  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol 
and  a  current  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid  passed  through  the  cold  solution  to 
saturation.  On  diluting  with  water  and  boiling,  the  ethers  and  resin  acids 
float,  and  after  cooling  the  solution,  may  be  dissolved  in  ether.  The  aqueous 
solution  is  drawn  off  from  the  ethereal  in  a  separatory  funnel  and  the  latter 
washed  with  water. 

The  ether  solution  is  now  diluted  with  alcohol  and  the  resin  acids  titrated 
by  standard  sodium  hydrate,  the  ethers  not  interfering.  The  mean  combin- 
ing weight  of  the  acids  of  rosin  may  be  taken  as  846.  The  percentage  of 
fatty  acids  is  found  from  the  difference  on  titrating  a  portion  of  the  mixed 
acids  by  alkali. 

Or  the  resin  acids  may  be  determined  gravimetrically  by  dissolving  the 
ethers  and  resin  acids  in  gasoline  and  separating  from  the  aqueous  solution. 
On  treating  the  former  with  water  and  potassium  hydrate  the  acids  are 
neutralized  and  pass  into  the  aqueous  solution  while  the  ethers  remain  in  the 
gasoline.  The  soap  solution  is  decanted,  decomposed  by  acid,  and  the  resin 
acids  filtered  and  weighed. 

2.  Gladding*s.*  The  silver  salts  of  the  resin  acids  are  soluble  in  ether 
while  the  silver  salts  of  the  fatty  acids  are  insoluble.  The  mixture  of  fatty 
and  resin  acids  is  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  the  solution 
neutralized  by  potassium  hydrate,  and  diluted  to  a  known  volume  with  ether, 
finely  powdered  silver  nitrate  is  stirred  in  and  the  mixture  agitated,  when 
the  silver  salts  of  the  fatty  acids  precipitate  in  flocks.  One -half  of  the  clear 
liquid  is  drawn  off  and  the  sliver  resinate  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
chloride  of  silver  precipitating.  From  the  flltrate  the  resin  acids  are  recovered 
by  evaporation.  The  silver  salts  of  the  fatty  acids  may  be  suspended  in  water 
and  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  fatty  acids  determined. 

Bouleyt  dispenses  with  the  isolation  of  the  mixed  acids  by  compounding 
the  aqueous  solution  of  the  soap  with  silver  nitrate,  evaporating  to  dryness, 
and  dissolving  oat  the  silver  resinate  by  extraction  with  ether  in  a  continuous 
percolation  apparatus. 

8.  Barfoed's.  The  sodium  resinates  are  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  anhydrous 
alcohol  and  ether  while  the  fatty  acid  soaps  are  insoluble.  The  mixed  acids 
are  dried  and  weighed,  neutralized  by  sodium  hydrate,  the  solution  evaporated 
to  dryness  and  the  residue  powdered,  then  heated  with  absolute  alcohol;  on 
the  addition  of  ether  the  fatty  acids  are  precipitated  and  the  resin  acids  go 
into  solution.  The  liquid  is  made  up  to  a  definite  volume  and  an  aliquot 
part  of  the  clear  supernatant  liquid  withdrawn,  evaporated  to  dryness,  the 
residue  dissolved  in  water  and  the  resin  acids  precipitated  by  a  mineral  acid. 
Subtracting  their  weight  from  that  of  the  mixture  gives  the  weight  of  the  fatty 
acids.  The  separation  is  not  as  sharp  as  has  been  claimed,  especially  where 
one  of  the  fatty  acids  is  oleic. 

A  similar  approximate  separation  is  by  the  process  of  Jean-Bemont.  The 
mixed  acids  are  combined  with  barium  and  the  baryta  soaps  extracted  by  hot 
86  per  cent  alcohol  which  dissolves  only  the  baryta  resinates. 


*  Jonrn.  Sooy.  Dyers  A  Ool.  1885—88. 
t  Jonrn.  Sooy.  Dyers  A  OoL  1898*82. 
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4.  Coniette's  method  depends  on  the  insolnbility  of  the  sodinm  componnds 
of  the  higher  fatty  acids  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  sodinm  chloride,  the  cor- 
responding resinates  being  freely  soluble.  To  the  solation  of  the  fatty  acids 
In  a  little  alcohol  are  added  sodinm  hydrate  to  neutralization  and  after  cooling, 
strong  brine,  and  the  precipitate  of  the  soaps  of  the  fatty  acids  filtered  and 
washed  with  salt  solution.  From  the  filtrate  the  resin  acids  are  precipitated 
by  a  mineral  acid;  the  fatty  acid  soaps  mAy  also  be  decomposed  in  the  same 
way.* 


•  Chem  Zelt.  1897— Sfti 
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Total 

Milk- 

solids. 

Fat. 

Casein. 

sugar. 

Ash. 

Albumin. 

11.81 

8.78 

1.00 

6.22 

.81 

.56 

12.77 

8.66 

8.02 

4.85 

.71 

.58 

18.52 

4.84 

2.58 

8.78 

.65 

16.60 

6.05 

5.78 

8.96 

.68 

10.99 

1.85 

8.57 

6.05 

... 

9.55 

1.81 

2.53 

5.42 

.29 

19.86 

8.45 

4.26 

4.51 

.85 

18.66 

2.90 

8.67 

5.78 

.66 

18.20 

6.00 

5.80 

6.07 

.83 

88.80 

22.07 

8.21 

7.89 

.68 

neral 
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The  lacteal  secretion  of  mammals  Is  a  white  liquid  composed  of  globules  of 
fat  suspended  in  a  fluid  known  as  milk -plasma,  serum,  or  whey. 
The  following  are  analyses  of  the  milks  of  various  animals. 

Water. 

Human 88.19 

Cow 87.28 

Goat 86.85 

Ewe 88.80 

Ass 89.01 

Mare 90.45 

Buffalo 80.64 

Camel 86.84 

Sow. 81.80 

Elephant 66.70 

Cows  milk  Is  essentially  a  solution  of  milk -sugars  casein,  albumin,  mi 
matter  and  small  quantities  of  various  organic  bodies,  holding  In  suspension 
Innumerable  minute  globules  of  a  fat.  The  quantitative  composition  varies 
considerably,  marked  differences  resulting  from  the  breed  of  the  cows,  kind  and 
amount  of  feed,  the  season  of  the  year,  time  and  manner  of  milking,  etc.,  hence 
legal  limits  as  to  the  percentage  of  the  difierent  constituents  In  salable  milk 
are  only  to  be  established  from  data  furnished  by  a  large  number  of  samples 
known  to  be  unsophisticated. 

Bichmond*has  published  the  following  flguresas  the  averages  of  172,000 
samples  of  new  cows*mllk  received  at  the  Aylesbury  Dairies  In  England: 
specific  gravity  at  60 ^  Fahr.,  1.08215;  total  solids,  12.86  percent,  consisting 
of  fat^  4.02,  and  of  solids -not-fat,  8.84.  In  fourteen  years  the  yearly  averages 
showed  extreme  differences  in  specific  gravity  of  .0008;  of  total  solids,  .40; 
of  fat,  .38;  and  of  solids-not-fat,  .20  per  cent.  Of  the  milk  believed  to  be 
genuine,  that  with  less  than  8.8  per  cent  of  solids -not- fat  was  only  .059  per 
cent  of  the  total  receipts,  and  under  8.1,  only  .01  per  cent.  Faber  states  that 
the  results  of  about  50,000  analyses  show  the  solids-not-fat  to  be  an  almost 
constant  number,  viz.,  8.7  to  8.8  per  cent. 

The  legal  minimum  in  many  of  the  United  States  is  a  specific  gravity  of 
1.029;  total  solids,  not  less  than  12  per  cent;  and  fat  not  less  than  8  per  cent 
But  Van  Slyke  believes  that  genuine  milk  not  infrequently  falls  below  the  two 
latter  requirements. 

The  proximate  analysis  of  a  milk  for  the  major  constituents  is  not  difficult. 
The  number  of  constituents  to  be  determined  depends  on  the  object  for  which 
the  analysis  is  prosecuted ;  usually  the  investigation  is  carried  only  so  far  as 
will  suffice  to  assure  the  chemist  tiiat  the  sample  has  or  has  not  been  sophistl- 


*  Analyst.  1897-98  and  1896-80. 
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cated.  Some  anthoritieB  urge  tbat  the  chemical  analysis  be  always  followed 
by  a  microscopical  ezaminatioiiy  and  a  search  for  disease  germs  when  warranted 
by  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  cow. 

Where  an  immediate  examination  of  a 'sample  of  milk  is  not  practicable, 
decomposition  can  be  presented  for  some  time  by  the  addition  of  a  trace  of  a 
preservative  or  germicide.  Special  precantions  are  reqaired  in  the  analysis  of 
a  mUk  altered  by  fermentation. 

On  account  of  the  considerable  difflerence  between  the  speciflc  gravities  of 
the  fat  and  whey,  the  portions  for  analysis  should  be  drawn  oat  only  after 
thorough  agitation  of  the  original  quantity.  The  portions  for  the  various 
determinations  may  be  weighed;  or  more  conveniently  measured  from  a  pipette, 
and  the  weight  calculated  from  the  speciflc  gravity  of  the  sample.  Pipettes  are 
on  sale  graduated  to  deliver  certain  weights  based  on  the  average  speciflc 
gravity  of  milk. 

Water,  The  average  percentage  is  about  88.76.  The  determination  is  most 
accurately  made  by  evaporating  in  vacuo  a  smaU  volume  of  the  milk  and  ab- 
sorbing the  distillate  in  a  tared  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  but  the  practical  value 
of  the  determination  does  not  justify  so  elaborate  a  process.  With  few  excep- 
tions, the  content  of  water  is  found  (1),  by  the  loss  in  weight  on  evaporation 
of  the  milk  to  dryness ;  (2),  calculated  from  the  speciflc  gravity  of  the  milk ;  or 
(8),  in  a  complete  analysis,  by  difference. 

The  usual  method  is  to  tare  a  flat-bottomed  platinum  dish,  introduce  flve 
grams  or  flve  cubic  centimeters  of  milk,  evaporate  to  dryness  on  the  water- 
bath  and  heat  the  residual  solids  in  an  air  bath  to  100^  ;  the  loss  in  weight  is 
water.  The  residue  can  be  used  for  the  determination  of  fat  or  other  constitu- 
ents if  desired. 

Practically  milk  is  adulterated  only  by  watering,  skimming  off  the  cream,  or 
both.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  distinguish  between  a  genuine  milk  low  in 
fat  and  one  from  which  part  of  the  fat  has  been  abstracted.  Bichmond  calcu- 
hites  the  water  of  dilution  by  uniting  the  percentage  of  fat  found  by  analysis 
to  the  speciflc  gravity  (water  aa  1000),  and  deducting  1000  from  the  sum.  The 
remahider  in  the  case  of  normal  milk  is,  on  an  average,  86,  but  taking  84. 6  as 
a  safer  basis,  the  proportion  stands  84.6  :  remainder  :  :  100  :  percentage  of 
genuine  milk  in  the  sample.  Thus  a  milk  having  a  speciflc  gravity  of  1089.2 
and  containing  8.27  per  cent  of  fat,  would  appear  to  contain  only  94,1  per  cent 
of  genuine  milk  plus  6.9  of  added  water.  This  on  the  assumption  that  the 
addition  of  water  reduces  the  speciflc  gravity  and  percentage  of  fat  in  the 
same  proportion. 

(1)  When  the  sample  has  simply  been  diluted  with  water  the  proportion 
of  fat  and  soUds-not-fat  are  correspondingly  reduced,  and  the  percentage  of 

added  water  is  calculated  from  the  formula  Xss^^Jf— fp',  where  Xis  the 

added  water;  W^  the  percentage  of  water  in  the  sample;  iSf,  the  solids  not 
fat;  and  W*  and  8'^  the  minimum  averages  of  water  and  solids-not-fat  in 
genuine  milk.  An  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  solid  constituents  of  the 
added  water  If  it  be  very  hard. 

(2)  For  skim  milk  or  separated  milk  the  amount  of  fat  abstracted,  T,  Is 

obtained  from  the  formula  Tamf'-^z^  where  /  is  the  percentage  of  fat  in 

the  sample,  and  8  of  the  soUds-not-fat;  and  f*  and  8%  the  minimum  average 
of  fat  and  solids-not-fat  in  genuine  milk.  The  fat  removed  times  1.64  is 
approximately  the  percentage  of  cream  removed. 
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Should  the  water  of  dilation  contain  nitrates,  absent  from  gennine  milk, 
one  of  the  oolorimetric  methods  used  in  water  analysis  may  be  applied  to  the 
coagulated  and  filtered  sample. 

Total  Bolids,  The  total  solid  matter  may  be  calculated  with  fair  aocnracy 
from  the  specific  gravity.  Tliis  is  a  resultant  of  two  f  actors,  the  proportion 
of  fat,  which  is  lighter  than  water,  and  of  the  solids-not-fat,  which  are  heavier; 
and  therefore  as  the  fat  is  greater  or  the  solids-not-fat  less,  the  lower  the 
specific  gravity,  and  vice  versa*  Hence  the  possibility  of  removing  part  of 
the  fat  by  skimming,  then  lowering  the  specific  gravity  again  to  the  normal  by 
pure  water  —  a  common  practice  of  dairymen  in  former  times  when  the  gravity 
alone  was  the  criterion  of  unadulterated  milk. 

The  density  of  normal  milks  at  60  ^  Fahr.  ranges  from  1.020  to  1,086,  though 
only  a  small  proportion  fall  outside  of  the  limits  of  1.028  to  1.084,  and  when  the 
milks  of  several  cows  are  mixed,  is  fairly  constant  at  1.030  to  1.082;  the  legal 
minimum  in  some  States  is  1.029.  Any  method  of  observation  may  be  em- 
ployed, the  simplest  being  the  lactometer,  a  specially  graduated  hydrometer 
with  a  thermometer  inclosed.  As  read  by  this  instrument,  the  mean  density  of 
several  thousand  samples  was  1.082.  The  Quevenne  lactometer  is  graduated 
in  degrees  of  specific  gravity,  the  integer  (1)  and  first  decimal  (0)  behig 
omitted  on  the  scale  for  want  of  space.    It  is  usually  graduated  from  20  to  40. 

Although  combined  skimming  and  watering  may  fail  of  detection  by  a 

density  determination  alone,  if  the  fat  also  is  found  the  total  solids  may 

be  calculated  with  fair  certainty  by  the  formula  of  Hehner  and  Richmond,* 

262.5(1)— 1) 
r« ^ -'^  +1.2  F;  where  T  represents  the  total  solids  A  the  specific 

gravity  (water  s=  1)  and  Fj  the  fat. 

The  direct  determination  of  the  total  solids  is  done  by  evaporating  a  small 
volume  of  the  milk  in  a  flat-bottomed  dish  on  the  water  bath,  and  drying  the 
residue  at  100  ^  to  constant  weight.  Davenport  t  directs  five  grams  in  a  dish 
of  2.5  inches  diameter  with  a  fiat  bottom  rounding  up  into  the  sides,  as  in  this 
form  the  residue  is  left  in  a  uniformly  thin  layer  readily  parting  with  the  last 
traces  of  water.  Blyth  t  ^Qds  that  evaporation  in  glass  or  porcelain  dishes 
invariably  yields  slightly  higher  weights  of  residue  than  in  platinum,  due  per- 
Jiaps  to  the  shape  of  the  vessels  and  consequent  variations  in  the  thickness  of 
the  film,  or  to  the  lower  temperature  of  drying  from  the  inferior  conductivity 
of  glass  for  heat.  The  water  passes  ofi  more  quickly  when  the  evaporation 
is  done  in  vacuo. 

Instead  of  evaporating  the  milk  in  a  dish,  some  prefer  to  soak  it  up  in  sand 
or  asbestos,  thereby  extending  the  surface  and  facilitating  the  removal  of  water. 
Babcock  proposes  a  perforated  metal  vase  filled  with  flocculent  asbestos,  the 
residue  being  left  in  a  form  suitable  for  the  extraction  of  the  fat. 

The  solids-not-fat  are  milk-sugar,  proteids  (principally  casein),  and  inorganic 
salts.  Traces  of  citric  acid  (about  .1  per  cent)  and  various  organic  bodies  are 
also  contained.  The  solids-not-fat  rarely  fall  below  8.5  in  a  normal  milk,  and 
are  practically  constant  at  8.75. 

Ash.  The  ash  of  genuine  milk  is  composed  principally  of  tbe  alkalies  and 
calcium  united  with  phosphoric  acid  and  chlorine,  but  owing  to  changes  induced 
on  combustion  of  the  organic  matter  of  the  residue  from  evaporation,  the  ash 


*  Analyst,  1898-2. 

t  Jonm.  Anal.  Ohem.  1880—800. 

t  Blyth,  FoodB,  988. 
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does  not  represent  exactly  the  salts  as  they  existed  in  the  milk.  About  80  per 
eent  of  the  ash  Is  soluble  In  water,  the  solution  reacting  neutral,  and  the 
remainder  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  add.  Carbonates  and  borates  are 
absent. 

However  low  in  solids-not-fat  a  sample  of  genuine  milk  may  be,  it  yields 
neyer  less  than  .7  per  cent  of  ash,  while  the  majority  of  abnormal  samples  leave 
an  unusually  high  ash  with  an  unduly  large  proportion  of  chlorine.  Watering 
a  milk  reduces  ike  ash  almost  proportionally  if  the  water  be  fairly  pure.  Bich- 
mond  regards  watering  as  practically  proved  if  the  weight  of  solids -not-fat  is 
exceptionally  low,  and  the  ash,  though  of  normal  weight,  has  an  alkaline  reac- 
tion and  contains  sulfates,  or  of  which  more  than  80  per  cent  is  soluble  in  water. 

The  determination  is  made  by  calcining  the  residue  from  evaporation  in  a 
platinum  dish  until  the  inorganic  matter  is  fairly  white.  Owing  to  the  ready 
fusibility  of  some  of  the  constituents,  the  dish  is  never  allowed  to  become 
heated  above  dull  redness.  The  volume  of  milk  evaporated  for  the  ash  deter- 
mination should  be  moderate — say  25  Cc.  —  as  with  a  vessel  of  the  usual  size 
80  much  carbon  separates  from  a  bulky  residue  on  ignition  that  its  combustion 
increases  the  heat  to  above  the  melting  point  of  the  ash.  To  prevent  loss  of 
sulfur  and  phosphorus  in  organic  combinations,  the  milk  may  be  acidified  by 
nitric  acid  before  evaporation,  this  however  converting  sodium  chloride  to  the 
nitrate. 

Addiiy.  Immediately  after  leaving  the  cow,  the  reaction  of  milk  is  ampho- 
genous,  said  to  be  due  to  calcium  phosphate.  But  shortly  the  reaction  turns 
decidedly  acid  from  the  conversion  of  milk-sugar  to  lactic  acid  —  CuHs^O^g  = 
4HC5H4O8. 

For  a  determination,  the  carbon  dioxide  is  removed  from  the  milk  by  dilu- 
tion with  hot  water  and  boiling,  then  the  liquid  titrated  by  decinormal  alkali 
and  phenol- phthalein.    The  result  is  expressed  in  terms  of  lactic  acid. 

Lactic  acid  may  be  determined  gravimetrically  by  combining  it  with  lead 
to  form  lead  lactate,  this  salt  soluble  in  acid  and  neutral  solutions,  but  precip- 
itated from  an  ammoniacal  solution  containing  alcohol.  The  lactic  acid  and 
fat  are  extracted  by  ether  from  the  residue  left  on  evaporating  the  milk.  The 
ether  solution  is  mixed  with  water  and  the  ether  driven  oft  by  heating,  when 
the  fat  separates  and  may  be  filtered  off.  The  filtrate  is  treated  with  lead 
acetate,  filtered  from  any  precipitate  of  carbonate,  etc.,  and  mixed  with  alco- 
hol and  anmionia.  The  precipitate  is  washed  with  alcohol,  dried  and  weighed 
as  8FbO.2(C8H0O3).  If  desired  the  precipitate  may  be  suspended  in  water,  the 
lead  thrown  down  by  hydrogen  sulfide,  and  the  lactic  acid  determined  in  the 
filtrate. 

In  a  modification  of  the  above,  the  milk  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the 
fat  extracted  by  carbon  disulfide.  The  residue  is  treated  with  oxalic  acid  and 
water,  then  with  lead  hydroxide,  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  contains  lead  lac- 
tate which  may  be  precipitated  and  weighed,  or  converted  to  zinc  lactate*  by 
digestion  with  zinc  oxide  and  the  product  crystallized. 

Another  method  applies  the  property  of  ether  to  extract  from  milk  both  fat 
and  lactic  acid,  and  of  carbon  disulfide  to  extract  fat  only.  Equal  volumes 
of  milk  are  extracted  by  these  reagents,  the  two  solutions  evaporated,  and 
the  residues  weighed;  the  difference  between  the  weights  is  lactic  acid. 

Fat,  The  fat  of  cows  milk  is  a  glyoeride  yielding  fatty  acids  and  glycerol  on 
saponification,  but  is  distinguished  from  other  animal  fats  by  containing  a 
notable  proportion  of  butyrin  and  its  analogues. 

The  fat  is  obviously  the  constituent  of  most  importance  to  the  consumer. 
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and  many  methoda  have  been  contriyed  for  Its  detennination.     Thej  may  be 
divided  into  four  classes: 

1.  Wherein  the  fat  globules  are  segregated  or  collected  to  a  liqoid  floating 
on  the  whey,  the  volume  measured,  and  the  weight  calculated. 

2.  Wherein  the  fat  is  extracted  directly  from  the  milk  by  an  organic  solrent, 
the  solution  evaporated,  and  the  residual  fat  weighed  or  its  weight  computed 
from  data  given  by  measuring  some  physical  property  of  the  solution. 

8.  Wherein  the  water  is  removed  from  the  milk  by  evaporation  or  absorp- 
tion and  the  fat  extracted  from  the  total  solids  by  an  organic  solvent,  yield- 
log  It  on  evaporation. 
4.  Approximately,  by  some  physical  characteristic  of  the  milk. 
I.  The  milk  is  allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours  in  a  tall  graduated  Jar  until 
the  globules  have'rlsen  to  the  surface,  when  the  volume  of  the  cream  is 
read.  The  *  creamometer '  holds  100  volumes  of  milk  and  is  graduated 
from  zero  at  the  top  down  to  20  Tolumesj  the  cream  rising  to  compass 
ordinarily  from  11  to  13  divisions.  The  method  is  practically  obsolete,  on 
account  of  its  slowness,  that  the  fats  of  milks  from  different  breeds  and  in- 
dividual cows  do  not  separate  uniformly,  and  that  the  temperature  and 
time  of  repose  largely  affects  the  extent  of  the  separation. 

Marchand's  lactobutyrometer  is  a  specially  graduated  test-tube  about 
twelve  Inches  long  by  one-half  Inch  diameter,  divided  from  20  to  80  Cc 
into  tenths  of  a  Oc.  Ten  Cc.  of  milk  Is  Introduced  with  enough  potesslum 
hydrate  to  dissolve  the  casein;  then  ten  Cc.  of  ether  is  added,  which  od 
shaking  extracts  the  fat.  Finally  strong  alcohol  Is  poured  in  and  the  mixture 
well  shaken.  The  alcohol  throws  out  the  fat  from  the  ethereal  solution, 
and  on  standing,  the  fat  collects  above  the  layers  of  serum  and  alcohol- 
ether,  where  Its  volume  may  be  read  by  the  graduations  on  the  tube,  one 
Cc.  corresponding  to  .288  gram  of  fat.  A  correction  is  made  for  the  con- 
stant quantity  of  fat  retained  in  solution  by  the  ether-alcohol. 

As  the  adulteration  of  the  milk  has  been  so  extensively  carried  on,  sys- 
tematic examination  becomes  a  necessity  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
Affording  a  means  for  the  rapid  division  of  a  number  of  samples  into  two 
classes,  the  probably  genuine  and  the  doubtful  or  probably  adul- 
terated, the  processes  described  below  have  made  possible  an  effec- 
tive control  of  the  quality  of  the  supply  to  cities  and  dairies.  The 
processes  are  very  rapid  and  a  large  number  of  samples  can  be 
carried  through  in  one  period.  The  results  are  accurate  enough 
for  the  purpose  of  differentiation  and  are  as  a  rule  reliable,  yet  it 
is  advised  that  any  abnormal  showing  on  which  much  depends  be 
checked  by  a  gravimetric  method. 

The  separation  and  measuring  of  the  fat  is  done  in  a  small  cyl- 
indrical flask,  Fig.  181,  with  a  long  narrow  neck  graduated  Into 
cubic  centimeters  or  directly  into  percentages  and  tenths  of 
fat.  A  measured  volume  of  the  milk  is  run  into  the  flask  followed 
by  the  reagent.  The  flask  containing  the  hot  mixture  is  laid  In  a 
centrifuge  (page  86)  and  whirled  for  a  few  minutes,  lying  mean- 
time in  a  horizontal  radial  position  mouth  inwards.  The  flask  is 
then  removed,  the  liquid  made  up  to  the  highest  division  with  hot 

water,  and  again  centrifuged  for  a  minute.    The  entire  mass  of 

Fig.  181.  the  fat  will  now  have  risen  to  lie  between  some  two  of  the  divisions 
where  its  volume  may  be  read« 
A  number  of  modifications  of  the  flask«  reagent,  and  details  of  operating 
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liBTe  been  proposed.    Tbe  original  d«Tlce  ol  Laval  known  aa  tbe  lactocrlto  baa 
been  largely  soperaeded  b;  tha 
apparatos  of  Babcock,  Lefl- 
man    and  Beam,   Grober  and 

Babcock  directs  tbe  nae  of 
IT.A  Cc.  of  milk,  eqaal  practi- 
cally to  IB  Knuns,  wllb  an  equal 
Tolame  of  saltnrlc  acid.  Tbe 
mlxtore  becomes  dark  In  color 
and  very  bot,  and  tbe  casein 
la  nearly  or  completely  dls- c 
solved.  TheHaabaandcentrl-l 
Ingal  nucblne  are  shown  Id 
Fig.  162.    Leflman  and  Beam's 

flasks   are   graduated   on  tbe  ^^  ^^2 

neck  dlrectl;  to  tentbs  ol  one 

percent  V/Vo(  the  fat.  TbelT  formula  for  the  mixture  Is  lECc.  of  mllkwltbS 
Cc.  of  concentrated  sulfuric  acid,  I.S  Cc  of  can centrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
1 .5  Cc.  of  amyl  alcohol,  the  two  latter  aiding  to  a  sbarp  separation  of  tbe  fat. 
Afterward  the  mtzture  ts  diluted  with  a  hot  mixture  of  one  volume  of  snlfnrlo 
acid  with  two  Tolnmea  of  water,  then  wblrled  for  two  mlnutCB. 

Qruber's  directions  call  for  ten  Cc.  of  milk,  ten  Cc,  of  sntfurlc  acid,  and  one 
of  amyl  alcohol ;  that  ol  Stokes  Is  but  slightly  dtHereat.    Patrick  beata  with  a 
mixture  of  nine  parts  ol  concentrated  acetic  acid,  Bve  of  sulfuric  acid,  and  two 
o(  hydrochloric.    Leze  heats  one  part  ol  milk  with  t#o  of  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  nntU  tbe  liquor  turns  brown,  then  dilute  ammonUt 
until  clear,  and  Anally  dilutes  with  hot  water.    Heflndathe 
,    specific  gravity  of  the  fat  liberated  in  this  way  to  be  nearly  .900. 
All  tbe  above  modifications  act  or  are  supposed  to  act  to  advan- 
tage for  the  segregation  of  ail  the  fat  to  a  clear  homogeneous 
liquid. 

Instead  of  oolleotlog  and  measuring  the  fat  itself,  some  would 
operate  on  tbe  fattj  acids  therefrom.  In  the  methods  of  Short 
and  Thoemer,  tbe  milk-fat  Is  saponified  by  potassium  and  so- 
dium hydrates,  which  on  long  beating  also  dissolve  the  casein 
and  albumin.  The  soap  Is  decomposed  by  sulfaric,  or  enlf  uric 
and  acetic  acids,  and  tbe  tatty  acids  floated  bj  a  centrifuge  and 
measured,  tbe  volnme  being  to  that  of  fat  as  100  to  ST. 

9.  In  tbe  areometrlc  method  of  Soxblet  tbe  fat  Is  extracted  by 

ether  from  the  milk  made  alkaline  by  potash.    As  tbe  fat  Is  In 

the   form  of  an   emulsion  the  extraction  Is  complete  in  one 

operation.    Two  hundred  Cc.  of  the  milk  Is  made  alkaline,  a 

known  volume  of  water-sat nra ted  ether  added,  the  mlitnre 

.   shaken  for  a  few  minutes,  and  tbe  specific  gravity  of  tbe  ether 

observed ;  from  the  increase  In  density  of  the  ether  Is  calculated 

tbe  proportion  of  fat  taken  up,    Tbe  operation  Is  conducted  In 

an  apparatus  shown  In  Fig,  1S8.    In  the  bottle  A  1b  fitted  a  cork 

through  which  pass  the  tube  B  ending  just  below  It,  and  C, 

which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  as  desired.     The  upper  end  of 

Sis.  IBS     ^  ^  enlarged  to  a  cylinder  D  containing  a  delicate  areometer  F 

with  thermometer  inclosed,  and  surrounded  by  a  water-jacket 

holding  water  at  17.1|0  to  keep  tbe  temperature  of  D  constant.     When  the 
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ethereal  solution  of  the  fat  has  risen  to  the  anrfacoy  the  tabe  C  is  lowered  nntll 
the  lower  orifice  is  Jnst  above  the  sarface  of  the  aqneons  solution.  If  now  air 
be  blown  into  B  by  compressing  the  rubber  bulb  G,  the  ethereal  solution  i» 
forced  up  into  D  where  its  gravity  may  be  read  by  the  areometer.  The  increase 
in  gravity  is  referred  to  a  table  drawn  up  from  gravimetric  determinations. 
Wiley*  secures  a  prompt  separation  of  the  ether  and  water  solutions  by  the 
aid  of  a  centrifuge.    The  method  fails  for  certain  milks. 

Cronander  proposes  to  evaporate  the  ether  extract  and  measure  the  volume 
of  the  molten  residual  fat. 

In  the  method  of  Werner  Schmid^f  ten  grams  of  milk  in  a  graduated  test- 
tube  of  SO  Cc.  capacity  is  heated  to  100 ^  with  ten  Cc.  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  after  cooling,  the  fat  taken  up  by  80  Cc  of  ether. 
The  volume  of  the  ethereal  layer  is  noted,  and  ten  Cc.  drawn  out  with  a 
pipette,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  fat  weighed.  A  safer  plan  is  to  extract 
all  the  fat  by  four  smaller  portions  of  ether,  evaporate  the  whole  and  weigh. 
The  method  can  also  be  applied  to  the  residue  of  total  solids  from  evaporation 
of  the  milk,  by  heating  it  with  six  to  eight  Cc  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  trans- 
ferring the  paste  to  the  graduated  tube. 

Failyer  and  Willard  substitute  gasoline  for  ether  in  the  above,  while  Gottleib 
prefers  a  mixture  of  ammonia,  alcohol,  ether  and  gasoline. 

Liebermann  and  Szekely  emulsify  50  Cc.  of  milk  with  five  Cc.  of  potassium 
hydrate  solution  sp.  gr.  .663.  To  the  emulsion  is  added  50  Cc.  of  96  per  cent 
alcohol,  and  the  mixture  shaken  for  several  minutes.  When  the  gasoline  has 
separated,  20  Cc.  is  withdrawn,  evaporated  in  a  tared  flask,  and  the  residual 
fat  weighed. 

In  a  method  due  to  Wollny,  the  proportion  of  fat  is  estimated  from  the  refrac- 
tive index  of  an  ethereal  solution.  The  milk  is  acidified  by  acetic  acid  and 
treated  with  an  alkaline  glycerol  solution  of  copper  oxide,  and  one-fifth  the  volume 
of  water- saturated  ether.  After  brisk  agitation,  a  little  of  the  ether  solution  is 
withdrawn  and  examined  in  a  special  form  of  ref ractometer.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  results  are  accurate  within  .1  of  one  per  cent  of  gravimetric  methods. 

8.  Of  the  methods  wherein  the  fat  is  dissolved  from  the  total  solids  that  of 
Bell  is  well  known,  and  up  to  recent  times  has  been  extensively  employed.  Five 
to  ten  grams  of  milk  in  a  flat-bottomed  dish  is  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the 
water  bath.  The  fat  is  dissolved  from  the  residue  by  hot  ether  or  like  solvent, 
filtered,  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  fat  weighed.  Bell  lays 
stress  on  the  condition  of  the  residue  of  total  solids,  advising  that  it  be 
neither  too  moist  nor  too  dry,  as  in  either  case  a  little  fat  remains  undissolved. 
For  sour  milks,  carbon  disulfide  has  the  advantage  over  ether  of  not  dissolving 
lactic  acid. 

Instead  of  dissolving  out  the  fat  by  ether,  Davenport  fills  the  platinum  cap- 
sule with  naptha,  allows  to  boil  down  to  one-half,  and  decants  carefully,  re- 
peating the  operation  three  or  four  times.  The  residue  is  dried  and  re  weighed, 
the  fat  being  the  difference.  The  residue  may  be  used  for  an  ash  determina- 
tion. 

But  it  appears  to  be  conceded  by  the  majority  of  chemists  that  the  attenuation 
of  the  film  of  total  solids  as  secured  in  the  methods  of  Bell  and  his  follow- 
ers is  not  suflicient  to  Insure  the  perfect  extraction  of  the  fat,  the  casein  and 
salts  enveloping  and  protecting  it  from  contact  with  ether.  Recognizing  this, 
Euminert  would  drop  about  one  gram  of  milk  on  a.  tared  fiat  glass  plate  aboa  t 

«  Joorn.  Anal.  Ohem.  1887-124. 
t  Zelts.  anal.  27-464. 
i  Chem.  NewB,189ft— 2— 1. 
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three  inches  In  diameter,  dry  and  weigh;  then  remove  the  ecale  to  a  smaU  thick 
flask  and  digest  with  ether  at  100^  to  120 ^  Vahr.  The  flask  is  cooled, 
weighed,  most  of  the  dear  ether  solution  ponred  out  and  the  flask  reweighed. 
The  eolation  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  tared  watch-glass  and  the  fat 
weighed. 

To  farther  increase  the  surface  exposure  of  the  total  soUds,  the  milk  may  be 
absorbed  by  some  porous  solid  or  powder  insoluble  In  ether.  Many  sabstances 
have  been  named  for  the  purpose  —  sand,  pumice,  infusorial  earth,  precipitated 
silica,  glass-wool  or  powder,  asbestos,  sponge,  wood  fiber  or  pulp,  lint,  paper, 
doth,  etc.  Obvioasly,  refractory  Inorganic  bodies  have  an  advantage  in  that 
they  may  be  deprived  of  ether-soluble  organic  matter  by  simple  ignition,  also 
that  they  are  less  hygroscopic  and  that  the  residue  from  the  fat  extraction  may 
be  used  for  a  determination  of  ash;  however,  they  are  mach  less  used  than 
organic  absorbents. 

In  Adams'  method,  offldal  in  Bngland,  a  strip  of  filter  paper,  about  22  inches 
long  by  2.5  inches  broad,  is  rolled  into  a  tight  coil.  On  one  end  of  the  coil  is 
dropped  from  a  pipette  Ave  cubic  centimeters  of  milk.  It  is  then  dried  at  steam 
heat  and  the  fat  extracted  by  ether  in  a  Soxhlet  or  like  apparatus.  The  coil 
most  have  been  previously  freed  from  matter  soluble  in  ether ;  paper  is  now  on 
sale  that  has  been  so  purified  by  the  manufacturer.  The  ether  used  for  the 
extraction  should  be  anhydrous  and  the  time  of  extraction  ample. 

Thompson,  to  shorten  the  time  required  for  drying,  would  stretch  the  strip  of 
paper  horizontally,  drop  the  milk  upon  it  uniformly  from  end  to  end,  and  dry 
by  radiated  heat  before  coiling  up.  It  is  said  that  where  blotting  paper  is  the 
absorbent,  most  of  the  fat  remains  on  or  near  the  surface  and  Is  easily  ex- 
tracted. 

To  dispense  altogether  with  evaporation  of  the  water  it  has  been  proposed  to 
soak  up  the  milk  in  recently  ignited  calcium  sulfate  or  anhydrous  copper  sul- 
fate. After  grinding  up  the  mixture  with  sand  the  fat  may  be  extracted  by 
ether  or  gasoline. 

Other  processes  direct  to  compound  the  milk  with  certain  preclpitants, 
such  as  copper  sulfate  or  calcium  phosphate  in  acetic  acid,  which  throw 
down  the  proteids  inclosing  the  fat  mechanically.  The  precipitate  is  filtered 
off,  dried,  and  extracted  by  ether.  Greater  accuracy  is  claimed  for  this  class 
of  methods. 

The  ethereal  or  gasoline  solution  of  the  fat  is  evaporated  in  a  tared  dish,  the 
residue  dried  at  100 ^  and  weighed;  or  the  solvent  may  be  partly  or  entirely 
evaporated  and  the  residual  fat  saponified  by  a  known  weight  of  potassium 
hydrate  in  alcohol,  then  the  excess  of  alkali  determined  by  titration  with 
standard  acid,  and  the  weight  of  fat  calculated  from  the  saponification 
equivalent. 

4.  The  quality  of  milk  may  be  approximated  by  various  instruments  which 
measure  the  color  or  opacity  —  the  opadty,  however,  is  said  to  be  due  princi- 
pally to  colloidal  casein  rather  than  to  fat.  The  ''pioscope''  of  Heeren  is  a 
black  rubber  disk  in  the  form  of  a  shallow  circular  well  holding  a  thin 
layer  of  milk;  for  comparison  there  are  painted  six  sectors  of  different  shades 
radiating  from  the  well,  grading  from  the  white,  which  matches  cream  in 
color,  to  the  darkest  marked  *  very  poor.'  But  the  indications  are  not  very 
rdiable  at  best. 

The  viscosity  of  milk  is  said  to  bear  a  direct  relation  to  the  percentage  of 
fat  contained. 

Hehner  and  Richmond  state  that  the  percentage  of  fat  in  a  milk  bears  a 
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constant  ratio  to  the  specific  gravity  and  total  aolida,  viz.:  T— .264€^a: 
1.164  Fi  where  T  is  the  percentage  of  total  solidB;  6^,  the  apeciflc  gravity 
at  15®  ;  and  F,  the  fat. 

ProtMs.  The  chief  nitrogenooa  constituent  of  milk  Is  caselUv  with  a 
smaller  amount  of  a  form  of  albumin  designated  as  lactalbumin.  Minute 
amounts  of  seyeral  other  nitrogenous  bodies  are  believed  to  accompany 
these,  but  the  difficulty  of  isolating  them  makes  their  identity  somewliat 
uncertain. 

Casein  in  normal  milk  varies  from  1.8  to  8.6  per  cent  or  more  with  an 
average  of  about  2.5.  The  density  in  solution  is  nearly  1.84;  it  is  supposed 
to  be  in  a  colloidal  combination  with  mineral  matters,  released  on  the  addi- 
tion of  an  acid  or  acid  salt.  The  proportion  of  nitrogen  contained  is  about 
16  per  cent.  Albumin  ranges  from  .55  to  .86  per  cent.  It  is  said  that  a 
milk  with  less  than  1.8  parts  of  fat  to  one  of  casein  is  probably  watered. 

The  relation  of  the  proteids  of  milk  to  the  other  constituents  is  expressed 
in  Richmond's  formula — 

P«2.8  r+  2.5ii  — 8.88  J— .7  '^^  ^""^^  where  P  is  the  percentage  of 

proteids;  7,  of  the  total  solids;  Ay  of  the  ash;  Fj  of  the  fat;  and  Z>,  the 
density  at  15.5/15.5  ^  (water  s=s  1) . 

The  direct  determination  of  the  total  nitrogen  of  a  milk  includes  that  of  the 
proteids  and  other  nitrogenous  bodies.  It  is  most  conveniently  made  by  the 
Kjeldalil  method,  which  according  to  Kruessler  gives  figures  corresponding 
to  the  Dumas*  combustion  method,  while  the  Wfll-Varrentrapp  results 
are  always  slightly  lower.  In  genuine  milk  the  nitrogen  seldom  falls  below 
.55  per  cent. 

In  an  approximate  method  the  residue  of  total  solids  is  lixiviated,  first  by 
ether  to  remove  fat,  then  by  hot  water  containing  a  little  acetic  add  to  remove 
sugar  and  salts.    The  residue  of  proteids  is  dried  and  weighed. 

Casein  is  precipitated  from  milk  by  the  mineral  acids  and  some  of  the 
organic  acids  and  a  large  number  of  inorganic  salts,  but  never  pure,  always 
retaining  some  fat,  calcium  phosphate,  etc  The  precipitation  by  acetic 
acid  Is  assisted  by  heating  or  by  passing  a  current  of  carbonic  add.  Of 
the  reagents  proposed  for  the  determination  are  zinc  sulfate,  which  precipi- 
tates all  proteids  except  peptones;  magnesic  sulfate,  which  leaves  most  of  the 
nuclein  in  solution;  calcinm  phosphate  in  acetic  acid,  that  on  neutralization 
carries  down  casein  mechanically;  potassium  mercuric  iodide  in  acetic  acid; 
mercuric  nitrate ;  lead  acetate ;  lactic  acid ;  phospho-tnngstic  acid ;  alum ;  etc 

For  the  precipitation  by  acetic  acid,  10  Co.  of  the  milk  is  dilated  with  90  Cc. 
of  water  at  40  ^ ,  then  acidified  by  1.5  Cc.  of  acetic  acid  and  allowed  to  stand 
for  five  minutes.  The  precipitate  is  filtered  and  washed  by  decantatlon,  the 
nitrogen  determined  and  the  result  multiplied  by  the  factor  6.25  giving  the 
casein.  Van  Slyke  finds  that  a  definite  proportion  of  acetic  acid  is  advisable 
and  that  the  method  is  uncertain  for  milk  that  has  undergone  a  noticeable 
change  by  age.  A  shorter  scheme  is  to  filter  the  precipitate  on  a  tared  paper 
and  extract  the  fat  by  ether,  then  weigh  the  residue  of  proteid  plus  mineral 
matter;  on  Ignition  in  an  open  crucible  the  casein  bums  and  is  determined  by 
the  loss  in  weight. 

According  to  Palm,  tannin  precipitates  all  the  albuminoids  of  milk,  but  the 
composition  of  the  precipitate  is  not  constant.  The  tannin  may  be  entirely 
washed  out  of  the  precipitate  by  ether-alcohol,  or  the  '<  protein  tannate  "  de- 
composed by  lead  acetate  and  the  solution  of  proteids  freed  from  the  excess  of 
lead  acetate  by  hydrogen  sulfide. 

Copper  sulfate  added  to  highly  diluted  milk,  followed  by  sufficient  alkali  to 
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precipitate  the  copper,  throws  down  casein  and  albumin  as  a  copper  compound 
of  fairly  constant  composition.  A  nitrogen  determination  Is  preferable  to  direct 
weighing.    In  the  filtrate  the  albnmoses  may  be  determined. 

For  the  separate  determination  of  casein  and  albamin,  the  former  Is  precip- 
itated by  the  acetic  method,  and  the  albumin  coagulated  In  the  filtrate  by  boil- 
ing, or  precipitated  by  saturating  the  solution  with  zinc  sulfate.  Or  the  casein 
may  be  precipitated  by  mixing  the  milk  with  twice  Its  volume  of  saturated  solu- 
tion of  magnesic  sulfate,  then  saturating  the  mixture  with  the  solid  salt ;  the 
precipitate  is  washed  with  a  saturated  solution  of  the  reagent.  In  the.  filtrate 
is  the  albumin,  that  may  be  thrown  down  by  phosphotungstlc  acid  or  tannin. 

Van  Slyke*  makes  three  nitrogen  determinations  by  the  Kjeldahl  process,  the 
first  on  the  milk  directly,  giving  the  total  nitrogen;  the  second  on  the  casein 
precipitated  by  acetic  add;  and  the  third  on  the  albumin  precipitated  in  the 
filtrate  from  the  casein.  The  nitrogen  of  the  other  nitrogenous  bodies  is  the 
difference  between  the  first  and  the  sum  of  the  second  and  third.  The  multi- 
plier 6.25  converts  the  result  for  nitrogen  to  that  for  proteids.  . 

The  ratio  of  the  volumes  of  a  solution  of  albuminoid  matter  required  to 
decolorize  a  given  volume  of  a  weak  standard  solution  of  potassium  perman- 
gate  acidified  by  sulfuric  acid,  (1)  in  the  cold,  and,  (2)  at  a  boiling  heat,  is 
termed  by  Smith  '*  the  expression  of  oxidation  capacity  "•  He  finds  that  for 
cow's  milk  the  ratio  is  about  1.2  to  .6. 

MUk'tugar  or  laeHne,  ObHsiOu-HsO,  forms  hard  white  crystals.  The  percent- 
age in  milk  ranges  from  4.26  to  5.20.  It  is  soluble  In  water  and  dilute  alcohol, 
and  may  be  separated  from  casein  and  inorganic  salts  by  lixiviating  the  resi- 
due left  on  evaporation  of  the  milk,  though  never  quite  completely.  An 
approximate  method  Is  to  extract  the  fat  by  ether  from  the  solids  left  on  evapo- 
rating the  milk,  weigh  the  residue  of  milk-sugar,  casein  and  salts,  and  calcine 
it.  Subtracting  the  weight  of  the  ash  and  casein  from  that  of  the  residue  gives 
the  sugar  by  dilEerence. 

The  usual  methods,  however,  are  (1)  by  the  redaction  of  a  copper  salt,  and 
(2)  by  the  polariscope. 

(1)  One  molecule  of  milk  sugar  reduces  Fehlings  solution  with  the  forma- 
tion of  about  seven  molecules  of  cuprous  oxide.  Muter  insists  on  the  dilu- 
tion of  the  milk  to  a  degree  where  there  is  no  sensible  action  of  the  alkali  on 
the  sugar.  In  all  cases  it  is  best  to  make  a  parallel  determination  on  pure 
milk  sugar  and  calculate  the  results  accordingly. 

The  milk  is  prepared  for  the  test  by  removing  the  fat  and  proteids.  Boiling 
with  acid  and  filtering  will  remove  both,  but  to  obtain  a  clear  filtrate  is  often 
a  tedious  operation.  It  Is  likely  that  the  figures  for  milk  sugar  thus  obtained: 
are  too  high,  since  lacto-peptone,  hemlalbumose,  and  coloring  pigments  left  in 
solution  by  the  acid  also  react. 

Rlttbausent  recommends  copper  sulfate  as  a  precipitant  followed  by  neutral- 
ization by  potassium  hydrate;  filtration  may  be  avoided  by  making  up  the 
mixture  to  a  definite  volume  and  drawing  out  a  portion.  The  filtrate  should 
contain  some  copper  sulfate  and  not  have  an  alkaline  reaction.  Gill  heats  the: 
diluted  milk  with  an  emulsion  of  aluminum  hydrate  and  filters  by  decantatlon 
througli  a  ribbed  paper,  obtaining  a  clear  filtrate.  Palm  would  evaporate  the 
milk  to  dryness,  extract  the  fat  by  gasoline,  treat  the  residue  with  lead 
oxide  and  water,  and  evaporate  to  dryness,  then  lixiviate  the  residue  by  water 
and  filter;  the  filtrate  contains  the  milk  sugar  plus  a  little  lead  oxide. 


*M*- 
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(2)  According  to  Deniges,  the  rotatory  power  of  anbydrons  milk  sagar  in 
aqueous  solntion  at  a  coDcentratioii  of  from  f oar  to  tliirty-siz  per  cent  is  +  55.8 
at  20  o  Cent.    Both  casein  and  albnmin  lire  laevo-rotatory. 

For  clarification^  lead  acetate  is  stirred  into  the  milk^  the  miztore  made  np 
to  a  definite  Tolnme^  and  filtered  through  a  dry  paper.  Wiley  prefers  add 
mercuric  nitrate  or  potassium  mercuric  iodide  in  acetic  acid,  while  Blyth 
would  use  copper  sulfate  or  acetic  acid,  the  settling  of  the  precipitate  aided  by 
the  centrifuge. 

Various  other  eanatUuents  of  milk  are  found  in  minute  quantities,  but  their 
quantitative  determination,  when  practicable,  is  not  often  called  for.  Such  are 
minor  proteids,  extractive  and  coloring  matters,  citric  and  other  organic  acids, 
urea,  alcohol,  various  metals,  ete. 

The  adulteration  of  milk  outeide  of  skimming  and  watering  is  but  rarely 
practiced.  The  use  of  preservatives,  however^  appears  to  be  on  the  increase. 
The  most  common  of  these  are  boracic  and  salicylic  acids  and  formaldehyde. 
Boracic  acid  is  aald  to  increase  the  acidity  to  four  times  the  extent  of  the  same 
quantity  added  to  water,  so  that  milk  which  neither  tastes  nor  smells  sour  yet 
contains  over  .8  per  cent  of  acid  expressed  as  lactic^  is  probably  adulterated 
with  some  preservative,  such  as  boracic  acid. 

Since  so  small  a  quantity  of  a  preservative  is  needed  for  the  purpose,  only  a 
qualitetive  test  is  practicable  In  most  cases.  Dialysis  may  sometimes  be  of 
service  in  separating  the  grea;ter  part  and  allow  of  a  fair  colorimetric  or  other 
determination. 

For  cream  the  methods  of  analysis  are  practically  the  same  as  for  milk,  pro- 
portionally smaller  amounts  being  taken  for  the  determinations. 

BUTTBB. 

In  churning  cream,  the  violent  agitation  ruptures  the  membrane  enveloping 
each  fat  globule,  whereupon  the  fat  coalesces  to  a  soft  mass  inclosing  a  part 
of  the  casein  and  traces  of  sugar  and  the  salte  of  the  cream.  The  butter  is 
pressed  to  remove  some  of  the  water,  and  a  small  proportion  of  salt  incorpo- 
rated as  a  preservative.  Genuine  butter  is  mainly  fat,  with  a  variable  quantity 
of  water,  small  amounte  of  casein,  mineral  matter  and  sugar,  and  traces  of 
lecithin,  cholesterol,  phytosterol,  and  coloring  matter. 

The  composition  of  butter  varies  quite  considerably.  The  fat  ranges  between 
75  and  90  percent;  the  water  from  6  to  18;  salt  from  .5  to  6;  casein  from  .5  to 
8;  and  sugar  from  .1  to  1  percent.  Of  960  samples  90  per  cent  held  between  10 
and  15  per  cent  of  water,  and  87.5  per  cent  between  18  and  14  per  cent.  The 
melting  point  is  between  29.4  ^  and  84.7  ^  Cent.,  congealing  at  18  to  21  o . 

It  is  yet  a  disputed  point  as  to  whether  the  fat  globules  of  milk  are  inclosed 
in  a  film  of  proteid.*  Storch,  from  an  extended  investigation  of  the  subject, 
concludes  that  there  is  an  envelope  of  mucoid  substance  which  forms  over  60 
per  cent  of  the  proteids  of  butter.  The  fat  of  butter  is  composed  of  a  mix- 
ture of  the  glycerides  of  the  fatty  acids  oleic,  palmitic  and  stearic  (?3,  common 
to  animal  fate,  together  with  a  certain  proportion  of  the  glycerides  of  butyric 
acid  and  its  associates,  the  latter  absent  from  other  animal  fate.  According  to 
Bell,  the  molecule  of  butter-fat,  unlike  those  of  other  fate  (page  240),  is  made 
up  of  the  glycerol  radical  combined  with  different  acid  radicals,  thus — 
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On  andlsturbed  cooling  batter-tat  separates  Into  about  45.6  per  cent  of  oil 
and  64.5  per  cent  of  fat  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Bell  states  the  compo- 
sition of  batter-fat  as  bntyrln  7.01  percent;  caproln,  caprylln,  and  caprln^  2.26; 
oleln,  87.78;  and  palmltln,  stearlni  etc.,  52.98. 

A  theory  of  Johnstone**  asserts  that:  '*  Batter*fat  then  becomes  a  mixture  of 
Iso-oleo-palmlto-caprlate  of  glycerhii  andtrl-nondecatolc  of  glycerin  In  vaiylng 
proportions,  a  compound,  complicated  triglyceride.  *  •  *  Furthermore,  genuine 
butter  fats  yielding  Insoluble  fatty  acids  above  86.81  per  cent  do  not  conlaitt 
stearic  acid  (?)  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  non-dacatoie  aold,  the  next 
higher  add  of  the  series  as  a  glyoeride." 

Butyrln,  CsHs  (O.C4HyO)8,  hasaspeclflc  gravity  of  1.062  at  22^  Gent,  and  dis- 
tills unchanged  at  286  ^ .  When  boiled  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  an  aUull  In 
quantity  Insufficient  for  complete  saponlflcation,  ethyl  butyrate,  exhaling  its 
characteristic  odor,  Is  yielded.  Butyric  add,  CH8.CH8.CHs.COOH,  is  a  color- 
less liquid  boiling  at  162  ^ ,  and  of  a  specific  gravis  of  .968  at  14  ^  •  It  mixes 
with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  readily  distills  In  steam. 


The  methods  of  analysis  follow  to  a  great  extent  those  for  milk.  Since  the 
water  In  butter  may  be  distributed  more  or  less  ununlformly,  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  sample  Is  a  representative  of  the  original.  As  many  of  the  tests 
for  adulteration  are  made  on  the  fat  alone,  a  large  quantity  of  the  butter  is 
melted  at  a  low  temperature  and  filtered  from  water  and  curd.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  tliat  In  undisturbed  cooling  from  the  melted  state  considerable 
-segregation  takes  place. 

AddUy,  According  to  Duclaux  fresh  butter  contains  from  .006  to  .010  gram 
of  butyric  acid  per  1000  grams  of  butter.  With  age  the  proportion  Increases 
rapidly,  until  at  .080  gram  per  1000  a  rancid  taste  Is  perceptiblcf  The  deter- 
mination Is  made  in  the  usual  way  for  oils  and  fats  —  stirring  the  butter  In  hot 
neutral  alcohol  or  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  titrating  by  weak  stand- 
ard alkali  and  phenol-phthalein.  The  limit  for  a  salable  article  Is  about  eight 
Oc.  of  decinormal  alkali  for  100  grams  of  butter. 

WcUer.  A  small  t>eaker  covered  with  a  watch-glass  Is  weighed  and  about  26 
grams  of  butter  introduced.  The  beaker  is  heated  in  an  air-bath  to  106  ^  with 
occasional  stirring  until  no  more  'globules  of  water  can  be  seen  —  generally 
about  an  hour  will  suffice.  If  a  second  heating  results  in  no  material  decrease 
In  weight,  the  loss  is  put  down  as  water. 

Of  1120  English  and  Continental  butters,  81  per  cent  contained  from  11  to  14 
per  cent  of  water,  and  only  .8  per  cent  of  the  butters  contained  above  16  per 
cent.  Bell's  conclusion  that  a  greater  amount  than  12  per  cent  Is  unnecessary, 
and  over  16  per  cent  Injurious  to  keeping  qualities,  is  generally  concurred  in. 

Fat.  The  beaker  Is  again  heated  until  the  fat  melts,  then  the  liqald  filtered 
through  a  dry  paper  Into  a  small  tared  dish.  When  all  the  fat  has  passed 
through,  the  beaker  is  rinsed  and  the  paper  washed  with  ether  or  gasoline  until 
the  washings  leave  no  traces  of  fat  on  evaporation.  The  ether  is  distilled  from 
the  fat,  the  dish  heated  to  100  ^  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  fat  weighed. 

Ccuetn,  The  filter  is  washed  a  few  times  with  hot  water  containing  a  few 
drops  of  acetic  acid,  receiving  the  washings  in  a  small  tared  beaker.  The  filter 
and  casein  are  dried  at  100 ^  for  an  hour  and  weighed. 
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Koenig  states  that  tn  808  samples  of  batter  the  casein  ranged  from  .19  to 
4.78  per  cent. 

Salt,  The  washings  in  the  beaker  are  evaporated  to  dryness  in  the  water- 
bath  and  weighed  as  salt  plos  milk  sagar.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  hot 
water,  filtered  if  not  quite  dear,  acidified  by  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  the 
chlorine  precipitated  by  silver  nitrate.  From  the  weight  of  silver  chloride  is 
calculated  that  of  the  salt. 

Another  plan  is  to  boil  a  portion  of  the  bntter  with  water  and  filter  from 
the  fat  and  casein.  The  filtrate  is  titrated  by  silver  nitrate  with  potassium 
chromate  as  indicator. 

In  118  butters  the  percentage  of  salt  ranged  from  A  to  9.2,  the  majority 
within  2  to  7  per  cent. 

Shigar.  The  weight  of  the  sugar  is  found  by  subtracting  the  weight  of  the 
salt  from  tliat  of  the  salt  plus  sugar.  If  a  more  accurate  determination 
is  desired,  a  large  weight  of  batter  is  boiled  with  water,  and  the  aqneoas 
solntion  filtrated  from  the  fat  and  tested  by  Fehlings  solution  or  other 
method. 

AduUeraUoM.  In  America  the  principal  adulterant  or  substitute  for  butter  is 
margarine,  less  f  reqaently  lard.  The  detection  of  small  qaantlties  of  mar- 
garine is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  though  when  it  forms  the  whole  or  the 
greater  part  of  a  mixture,  as  in  commercial  butterine,  less  trouble  is  experi- 
enced. No  single  one  of  the  following  tests  can  be  relied  on  to  establish  the 
fact  of  adulteration,  since  it  is  not  difficult  to  prepare  mixtures  that  will  ap- 
proximate any  one  constant  of  pure  butter. 

Oleomargarine  or  margarine  is  a  commercial  product  made  by  depriving 
beef  or  other  fat  of  a  part  of  Its  stearin.  The  composition  of  commercial  mar- 
garine is  stated  by  Blyth  as  follows. 

Water 18.01 

Palmitin 18.81 

Stearin 88.60 

Olein 24.96 

Other  fats 86 

Casein 74 

Salts 5.88 

The  so-called  <*  renovated  "  batter  is  made  by  melting  the  stale  article,  draw- 
ing off  the  water  containing  most  of  the  butyric  acid  and  other  offensive  prod- 
ucts, and  separating  the  curd,  then  chilling  the  fat  by  ice,  or  rechurning. 

The  varloas  tests  for  parity  are  briefiy  noticed  below.  It  would  appear  that 
many  of  these  could  be  made  qaantitative  by  applying  the  formula  for  mix- 
tures (page  16),  but  from  the  wide  variation  from  the  average  for  any  one  con- 
stant, both  in  the  batter  and  adulterant,  the  results  are  but  approximate  at 
best,  and  often  unworthy  of  confidence. 

1.  As  a  rule,  genuine  butter  when  carefully  melted  yields  a  practically  clear 
fat,  while  straight  oleos  and  badly  adulterated  samples  appear  turbid.* 

a.  The  re/Voc^ioe  index  of  butter- fat  at  25  o  ig  1.459  to  1.462,  that  of  marga- 
rine is  1.465  to  1.470.  Either  the  Zeiss  or  Amagat-Jean  refractometer  is  suited 
for  the  observation;  on  the  latter  instrument  butter  shows  —29  to  — 81 ;  mar- 
garine, —18  to  — 18;  lard,  — 8  to  — 14;  cottonseed  oil,  17  to  28. 

8.  The  unequal  solubility  in  gasoline,  absolute  alcohol,  toluene,  phenol,  amyl 
alcohol,  etc.,  has  been  proposed  as  a  means  of  distinguishing  butter  from  oth«r 
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HtSy  and  is  Baited  for  dividing  batten  from  margftrtnes.  Bat  the  beliavlor  of 
a  mixture  of  fats  can  bat  rarely  be  predicted  from  the  solabilities  of  the  several 
constitaents. 

yalenta*8  test  of  the  temperatare  of  sataration  has  come  into  some  use.  A 
miztare  of  equal  volnmes  of  melted  fat  and  glacial  acetic  acid  is  heated  antil 
clear,  then  allowed  to  cool  spontaneonsly  while  stirring  with  a  thermometer. 
The  temperatare  of  incipient  turbidity  ranges  for  margarine  from  95  ^  to  100  ^ , 
While  for  batter  there  is  a  wider  variation,  generally  stated  to  be  between  58  ^ 
and  68  ^ . 

Jean  prefers  to  mix  equal  volumes  of  the  butter-fat  and  add  in  a  graduated 
tube  and  read  the  volume  of  the  upper  layer  which  is  the  excess  of  acid  over 
that  required  for  solution  of  the  fat. 

Crismer  modifies  Valenta*s  test,  sealing  up  the  fat  with  a  slightly  greater 
volume  of  alcohol  in  a  narrow  tube  and  heating  until  the  plane  of  separation 
of  the  liquids  becomes  flaCtened.  Then  the  tube  is  slowly  cooled  with  constant 
agitation  until  a  marked  tnrbidlty  appears;  this  temperatare  he  calls  '<  the  criti- 
cal temperature  of  dissolution".  For  genuine  butter  the  average  is  100 o, 
for  margarine  126  ^ ,  for  cotton  oil  116  o  .* 

4.  Most  animal  fats  have  a  KoetUtarfer  number  of  about  197,  while  that  of  but- 
ter is  higher,  from  220  to  288.  The  determination  is  made  in  the  usual  way  — 
heating  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  sample  with  a  measured  volume,  an  excess,  of 
potassium  hydrate  in  alcohol,  then  titrating  back  by  standard  acid  and  calcu- 
lating the  reacting  alkali.  An  approximation  to  the  percentage  of  butter  in  a 
mixture  may  be  derived  from  the  formula  on  page  16,  assuming  a  to  be  227, 
and  b,  196. 

Heated  with  a  solution  of  a  caustic  alkali  in  alcohol,  in  quantity  insufficient 
for  complete  saponification,  gives  rise  to  an  an  ester  commonly  known  as  buty- 
ric ether  — H(O.C4H70)  (butyric  acid)+CsHsOH  (alcohol)  »  CsH«.C4H70.0 
(ethyl  butyrate)  +  HsO.  The  fragrant  odor  of  this  compound  distinguishes 
butter  from  other  fats  free  from  butyrin. 

After  saponification  the  fatty  acids  may  be  combined  VFlth  barium,  the  barium 
determined  by  converting  it  into  the  sulfate  and  weighing,  and  the  combining 
proportion  of  barium  calculated. 

Following  the  determination  of  the  saponification  equivalent,  the  neutral 
solution  may  be  made  slightly  alkaline  and  evaporated  for  a  further  examina- 
tion of  the  fatty  acids  as  below. 

6.  Insoluble  faUy  oMa,  The  mixed  fatty  acids  derived  from  most  animal  and 
vegetable  fats  are  practically  wholly  insoluble  in  water,  while  of  those  derived 
from  butter,  containing  around  8.5  per  cent  of  butyrin  and  allied  fats,  a  part 
is  soluble  in  water.  We  may  therefore  distinguish  butter  by  the  lower  pro- 
portion of  insoluble  acids  or  by  its  containing  soluble  acids.  In  genuine  butter 
the  proportion  of  insoluble  fatty  acids  (the  Hehner  number)  is  from  86.6  to 
89.5  with  a  mean  of  about  87.5.  In  most  other  fats  the  proportion  is  higher, 
from  95  to  96  per  cent.  Hence  if  a  sample  shows  above  90  per  cent,  adultera- 
tion  is  very  probable,  and    over  88  per  cent  is  suspicious.      Boughly 

Xs  100  rzzi  where  Xis  the  percentage  of  foreign  fat  in  a  sample  of  butter; 

« is  95.5;  b  is  87.5,  and  d  is  the  percentage  of  insoluble  fatty  adds  found  on 
analysis. 

A  weighed  quantity  of  the  butter  fat  is  saponified,  the  alcohol  removed  by 
evaporation,  and  the  soap  dissolved  in  water.    From  this  point  the  test  may 
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be  carried  out  in  several  ways;  the  simplest  is  by  acidalation,  flltratlon  of  the 
insoluble  fatty  acidSi  drying  and  .weighing,  either  with  or  witboat  a  pnrlflca- 
tion  by  solution  in  alcohol  and  filtration. 

Leonard*  finds  that  there  is  a  definite  relation  between  the  percentage  of  in- 
soluble fat^  acids  and  their  specific  gravity,  expressed  by  the  formula  T^K 
(1— X),  where  F  is  the  percentage;  X,  the  specific  gravity;  and  IT  a  con- 
stant =951  d:  1.6. 

6.  VolaUUfaUy  acid$.  The  fatty  acids  volatile  in  steam  comprise  practically 
those  soluble  in  water.  The  Beiehert-Meissl  Number  is  the  volume  in  cubic 
centimeters  of  decinormal  alkali  required  to  satorate  the  volatile  fatty  acids 
from  five  grams  of  butter-fat.  It  is  a  somewhat  variable  constant  in  genuine 
butter,  differences  arising  from  the  food  of  the  cow,  period  of  lactation,  season 
of  the  year,  etc.  The  extreme  range  may  be  put  down  as  from  20  to  88 ;  as  a 
rule,  however,  the  number  will  He  between  28  and  29.  The  average  may  be 
taken  as  about  27.  The  values  of  other  fats  likely  to  be  used  as  adulterants 
are  margarine  from  .5  to  1;  lard,  1  or  less;  cottonseed  oil,  1  to  2. 

While  admittedly  imperfect,  the  fact  that  the  number  is  derived  from  a  dis- 
tinguishing property  of  butter,  one  impossible  to  counterfeit  by  admixtures  of 
the  common  butter  adulterants  and  only  to  be  imitated  by  fats  not  easily  pro- 
cured or  unsuitable  for  other  reasons,  explains  the  esteem  In  which  it  is  held 
among  food  chemists.  Its  weakest  point  is,  of  course,  the  considerable  range 
of  the  values  for  genuine  butter. 

Id  the  original  process  of  Beichert,  2.5  grams  of  the  filtered  fat  was  to  be 
mixed  with  one  gram  of  potassium  hydrate  and  20  Cc.  of  alcohol  of  89  per  cent. 
After  complete  saponification  water  was  added,  the  alcohol  boiled  off,  then 
acidified  by  sulfuric  acid  to  liberate  the  fatty  acids.  Fifty  Cc.  was  distilled, 
filtered,  and  titrated  by  decinormal  sodium  hydrate  and  litmus.  Meissl  modified 
the  above  by  doubling  the  quantity  of  fat  operated  on,  hence  the  original 
numbers  are  only  about  one-half  as  great  as  Meissl's. 

WoUnyt  criticizes  the  directions  of  Beichert  and  alleges  several  Inherent 
sources  of  error,  namely  the  absorption  of  carbon  dioxide  by  the  alkali  and  its 
transference  to  the  distillate;  formation  of  butyric  ethers;  mechanical  carry- 
ing over  of  insoluble  acids;  retention  of  volatile  acids  by  the  Insoluble  acids; 
and  variations  in  the  size  and  shape  of  distilling  vessels  and  rapidity  of  distilla- 
tion.   He  proposes  to  reduce  the  errors  by  certain  modifications  of  the  details. 

To  prevent  losses  through  etherification,  a  very  concentrated  aqueons  solu- 
tion of  potassium  hydrate  may  be  substituted  for  the  usual  alcoholic  lye. 
Henriques'  process  of  cold  saponification  (page  458)  is  said  to  give  slightly 
higher  results  than  the  ordinary  mode,  for  the  reason  that  in  this  case  there  are 
formed  no  ethers  of  the  volatile  tetty  acids. 

Obviously,  in  one  distillation  the  volatile  adds  are  not  wholly  carried  over 
into  the  receiver,  as  much  as  25  per  cent  of  the  total  being  left  in  the  flask. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  following  the  details  of  the  method  regarding  the  ratio 
of  the  volume  of  the  distillate  to  that  originally  in  the  flask.  Waller  modifies 
the  usual  mode  of  distillation  by  first  collecting  50  Cc.  and  titrating,  then 
adding  50  Cc.  of  water  to  the  flask  and  again  distilling  50  Cc.  and  titrating; 
and  proceeding  In  this  manner  until  the  distillate  is  practically  neutral. 

Planchon  saponifies  the  butter-fat  as  usual  by  a  measured  volume  of  standard 
sodium  hydrate,  then  adds  a  volume  of  standard  sulfuric  acid  exactly  equiva- 
lent to  the  alkali  —  this  found  by  a  previous  experiment.  The  solution  now 
contains  only  sodium  sulfate,. glycerol,  and  soluble  free  fatty  acids,  the  insol- 
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nble  fatty  acids  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  The  insolable  acids  are 
removed  by  filtration  and  may  be  determined  by  weighing  or  otherwise;  the 
filtrate  is  titrated  by  standard  alkali. 

Uniting  the  weight  of  the  soluble  fatty  acids  calculated  as  butyric  to  that  of 
the  insoluble  acids  should  give  a  9um  of  not  less  than  94  per  cent  of  the  weight 
of  the  fat. 

7.  The  Iodine  yumber  of  butter-fat  lies  between  26  and  40,  an  average  of  66 
samples  showing  38.82.  The  Number  for  lard  is  from  65  to  66;  for  cotton  oil 
from  100  to  115;  and  for  margarine  from  62  to  75;  all  showing  variations  within 
a  wide  range. 

8.  The  heat  of  eonUnuHon  of  butter  fat  is  about  9.8  calories;  otoo  from  9.57 
to  9.79;  and  lard  about  9.60.'* 

9.  ViteoBity.  The  viscosity  of  margarine  is  greater  than  that  of  batter  fat. 
Killing  observes  the  viscosity  at  40  ^  Gent,  against  that  of  water  at  20  ^  taken 
for  a  standard  as  100.  The  result  is  the  '^  viscosity  number  "  or  ^'  viscosity 
ratio."  Wunder  determines  the  viscosity  of  a  solution  of  given  concentration 
in  chloroform  at  20  ^  Cent.,  under  which  conditions  the  value  of  butter-fat  is 
344.8}  that  of  margarine  378.2. 

10.  The  specific  gravity  of  butter-fat  is  higher  than  those  of  the  majority  of 
other  fats.  For  several  reasons  it  is  best  observed  at  a  temperature  of  about 
35  o  ^  compared  with  water  at  the  same  temperature  or  at  15  o .  At  37.8/37.8  o 
the  gravity  ranges  from  .910  to  .914,  rarely  falling  below  the  first  figure;  at  the 
same  temperature  oleo  is  from  .901  to  .906;  beef  fat  averages  about  .904,  and 
lard  .905.  At  100/100  o,  butter- fat  registers  .867  to  .870;  oleo,  from  .858  to 
•868.  But  some  possible  adulterants  have  as  high  a  gravity  as  butter-fat  or 
higher. 

Casamajor  proposed  that  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  be  prepared  of 
such  a  strength  that  at  16  o  Cent.,  drops  of  the  fat  neither  sink  nor  float  therein; 
then  the  gravity  of  the  spirit  is  ascertained.  He  states  that  for  butter-fat  the 
gravity  should  be  .926,  and  for  oleo^  .915. 

11.  Under  the  microeeope  the  absence  of  crystals,  and  with  polarised  light  an 
uncolored  field,  is  indicative  of  pure  fresh  butter;  the  appearance  is  well 
shown  in  a  photo-micrograph.  When  crystallized  from  amyl  alcohol  and  mag- 
nified 100  diameters,  pure  butter-fat  shows  large  disks  with  aclcular  edges; 
margarine  shows  smaller  disks  with  smooth  edges.  But  mixtures,  especially 
if  butter  largely  predominates,  do  not  always  give  conclusive  appearances. 

A  photo-micrograph  of  a  slide  of  butter  between  crossed  Nicols  shows  only 
a  dull  amorphous  patch,  while  one  of  margarine  has  a  distinctive  semi-crystal- 
line appearance. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  value  of  a  microscopic  examination  for  proof  of 
adulteration,  many  believing  that  the  only  sure  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  is 
that  the  fat  under  test  has  (margarine,  lard)  or  has  not  (butter)  undergone 
fusion. 

12.  Gryoeeopic  test.  The  molecular  weight  of  butter-fat  as  determined  by  the 
method  of  Baoult  is  stated  at  from  696  to  716  as  determined  in  benzene  solution  — 
Blyth  makes  it  much  lower,  about  580,  in  paraxylene  solution  —  while  margarine  is 
from  780  to  888.  Determinations  are  made  in  a  special  apparatus,  first  observing 
the  congealing  point  of  a  given  volume  of  the  solvent,  then  the  congealing  point  of 
the  same  volume  in  which  has  been  dissolved  a  known  weight  of  butter-fat.  The 
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molecular  weight  if  is  calculated  by  the  equation  Mss   ^'^    where   P  is  the 
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percentage  of  butter  In  the  solvent;  (,  the  depression  in  temperatore  (the  differ- 
ence in  the  two  experiments) ;  and  K,  a  constant  for  the  special  solyent  nsed. 

18.  Snbstitntes  for  the  natoral  coloring  mtXUer  of  butter  are  extensirely  sold 
nnder  Tarions  fanciful  trade*names.  The  bases  of  the  most  common  are 
anattOi  cnrcnmine,  and  oil*yellow.  Used  in  such  small  quantities,  the  isolation 
of  the  chromogen  is  somewhat  difficult,  but  can  usually  be  done  by  extraction 
with  a  suitable  organic  solTent,  or  iMtter  by  a  mixture  of  two  or  more.  Or 
the  color  may  be  withdrawn  into  an  absorbent  solid,  such  as  Fullers  earth, 
with  subsequent  extraction  by  a  proper  solTent.* 


•  Jonm.  Amer.  Ohem.  Sooy.  1886— US;  Wiley  Agrle.  Ohem.  AnaL  S— 631. 
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URINALYSIS. 

Nonnal  hnman  urine  is  a  clear  or  nearly  clear  liquid  of  an  amber  color, 
peculiar  aromatic  odor,  and,  except  shortly  after  meals,  an  acid  reaction.  It 
is  essentially  an  aqneons  solntlon  of  area,  sodium  cUorlde,  and  earthy  phos- 
phates and  sulfates,  and  small  amounts  of  a  great  number  of  organic  and 
inorganic  bodies.    The  average  composition  is  in  grams  per  liter.* 

Total  soUda. 46.0toe6.0      Sulfur trtoxlde..'. 1.6to8.0 

Urea 80.0to60.0      Potaaaiam oxide 2J(to8.8 

Uric  add 8to    .8      Sodiam  oxide 4.etoS.0 

Greatlnin 4  to  1.8      Ammonia 5to.8 

Hipparioadd 4to  1.0      Oalciam  oxide .8  to  A 

Ohlorine 5.0tol0.0      BEagneaiam oxide 8to  Ji 

Phoaphonia pentoxide S.Oto  8.5      Iron .OOlto.010 

Sulfur  dioxide  in  ethereal  anlfatea 090  to  .600 

Oxalloaoid .020  to  .080 

Glyceio -  phoephorio  aoid 010  to  .090 

Propionic,  valeric,  caproio,  and  bntyric  acids 008  to  .060 

Indoxyl-aalforio  add  (oalciilated  aa  indigo) 006  to  .019 

Tlilocyanio  add 001  to  .006 

Paraoxypbenylacetio,  paraoxyphenylpropionic,  dloxyphenylaoetio  and  para- 

oxyphenylglyooUlc  acids 010  to  .080 

Silicic  add,  carbonic  acid,  hydrogen  peroxide,  nitrates,  nitrites,  and  metals, 

a.  ^. ,  m  anganese  and  copper traeea 

Xanthln,  sardn,  etc OOlto.010 

Phenol,  oreaolt  etc .006  to  .090 

Bile  salts .OOOto.010 

Urobilin,  nrochrome,  etc .080  to  .140 

Oarbohydratea 014toU)75 

Saroo-laoUc,  aocdnlc,  glyonronlc,  and  oxalorlo  adds,  acetone,  inoslte,  cystln, 
taarin,  nrombinogen,  nrombln,  pigment  of  Glaoosa,  skatoxylsnlfnrio  aoid 
(often  in  considerable  amount),  skatoxylglycoronic  add;  nephrosymase, 
pepsin,  and  other  ferments;  psendo •xanthln,  para-xanthln,  hetero- 
xanthln,  goanln,  adenin,  etc.;  pyrocatechln, qnlnol,  protocatechnic  add, 

etc traces 

Carbon  dioxide  (cubic  centimeters  per  liter  of  urine) .•. 16.967 

Oxygen  "  .668 

Nitrogen  "  7.776 

The  habits  of  life  exercise  an  influence  on  the  composition  of  the  urine,  and 
marked  temporary  changes  may  follow  bodily  or  mental  fatigue,  excesses,  the 
use  of  certain  articles  of  food,  stimulants,  etc.  Diseases,  especially  febrile, 
tend  to  raise  or  lower  the  percentage  of  some  constituents,  and  certain  grave 
lesions  of  the  urinary  system  introduce  notable  quantities  of  decomposition 
products  normally  absent  or  present  only  in  insignificant  amounts.  A  test  of 
the  urine  may  give  the  first  warning  of  an  incipient  ailment  and  be  of  the  high- 
est importance  in  the  diagnosis,  and  in  the  prognosis  as  well  by  increase  or 
diminution  as  the  disease  runs  its  course. 

For  pathological  purposes,  only  a  few  of  the  constituents  need  be  determined. 
Generally  a  urinoscopic  examination  is  limited  to  the  total  solid  contents  and  a 
search  for  albumen  and  sugar,  perhaps  urea  and  uric  acid  also,  except  where  a 
specific  disease  is  suspected  that  is  manifested  by  other  than  these. 


*  Platt»  Jonm.  Amer.  Ohem.  Socy.  1897^882. 
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1.  Color.*  The  coloring  mattera  of  human  nrine  are  principally  the  com- 
pounds known  as  urobilin*  a  dark-brown  resinous  body^  C^H^^Or^  and  niox- 
anthin  or  indican ;  other  pigments  are  uroerythrin,  uroglaucdn,  nromelanln,  uro- 
phaein,  urrhodin,  etc.  In  health  the  color  ranges  from  light  to  full  yellow, 
while  in  certain  diseases  the  urine  may  be  on  the  one  hand  almost  colorless,  and 
on  the  other  nearly  opaque  brown.  Vogel's  .scale  comprises  nine  shades 
ranging  from  No.  1,  pale  yellow,  to  No.  9,  brownish-blaok. 

Smith  adopts  a  scale  of  50  colors  corresponding  to  standard  solutions  of 
iodine  in  water.  Into  a  medium-sized  test-tube  Is  measured  Ave  Oc.  of  the 
urine  to  be  examinedy  and  into  another  of  equal  diameter,  Are  Oc.  of  an  aqueous 
solution  of  potassium  iodide.  Into  the  latter  is  run  from  a  graduated  pipette  a 
.01  per  cent  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  acidified  by  sulfuric  acid, 
until  the  color  matches  that  of  the  urine.  Iodine  Is  liberated  from  the  iodide 
according  to  the  equation  lOKI  +  EsMntOs  +  8H1SO4  »  5Is  +  6KsS04  + 
8Mn804  +  SHsO. 

2.  Healthy  urine  is  nearly  or  quite  transparent,  although  on  standing  for 
some  hours  a  haze  of  mucus  appears.  Turbidity  in  urine  may  be  due  to  sus- 
pended matter  of  one  or  more  of  the  following  varieties:  uric  acid»  urates»  cal- 
cium oxalate,  earthy  phosphates,  calcium  carbonate,  calcium  sulfate,  leucin 
and  tyrosin,  cystin,  mucus,  pus,  ephithelium,  blood,  tube  casts,  spermatozoids, 
fungi,  infusoria,  elements  of  morbid  growth,  urocyanogen,  and  entozoa.  Cloud- 
iness is  frequently  due  to  an  alkaline  reai^ion  of  the  urine  causing  a  separation 
of  earthy  phosphates,  the  urine  clearing  up  on  acidification. 

Cloudy  urine  is  examined  by  fllllng  a  heavy  test  tube  and  whirling  in  a  cen- 
trifuge until  the  suspended  matter  has  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube« 
The  clear  liquid  may  then  be  poured  off  and  the  deposit  inspected  under  the 
microscope  with  an  objective  of  moderate  power.  If  the  nature  of  the  deposit 
cannot  be  readily  recognized,  various  solvents  and  staining  materials  may  as- 
sist. 

8.  The  8pee{fic  gravity  of  normal  urine  ranges  from  1016  (water  at  lOOOlto 
1025,  averaging  about  1019.  In  disease  it  may  fall  as  low  as  1002  or  risers 
high  as  1040  or  more.  The  determination  Is  made  by  a  Westphal  balance  or 
picnometer ;  or  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  clinical  purposes,  by  the  urinometer, 
a  small  hydrometer  graduated  in  specific  gravities  between  the  limits  found  in 
urine. 

4.  Total  solids.  Five  or  ten  cubic  centimeters  of  urine  is  evaporated  in  a  small 
platinum  capsule  on  the  water-bath  and  the  residue  weighed.  Since  urea  is  in 
part  decomposed  into  ammonia  and  carbon  dioxide  during  the  evaporation,  the 
dish  is  inclosed  in  such  a  way  that  the  steam  passes  through  a  measured  quan- 
tity of  a  standard  acid;  the  ammonia  absorbed  is  determined  by  titration  by 
standard  alkali,  and  calculated  back  to  urea. 

A  more  accurate  determination  of  total  solids  is  by  evaporating  five  Oc.  of 
the  urine  at  ordinary  temperatures  over  sulfuric  acid  in  vacuo. 

By  multiplying  the  specific  gravity  less  1000  by  2.88  (Haesser's  number)  the 
product  will  be  nearly  the  weight  of  total  solids  In  1000  parts  of  urine;  it  is 
claimed,  however,  that  the  formula  fails  for  certain  morbid  urines. 

5.  The  inorganic  solids  or  ash  is  left  on  carefully  burning  the  residue  from  the 
above  determination.  To  avoid  fusion  of  the  chlorides  the  heat  is  kept  as  low 
as  possible,  and  a  safer  plan  is  to  lixiviate  the  char  (page  105).  Wanklyn 
remarks  that  a  certain  normal  ratio,  aboat  1  to  1.65,  holds  between  the  inor- 
ganic and  organic  constituents  of  healthy  urine. 


•  Tyson,  Guide  to  the  Pract.  Exam,  of  Urine,  Frontispiece. 
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6.  InofganHc  5aMf .  OqMium  to  precipitated  by  ammoniam  oxalate  from  the 
urine  made  sliglitly  acid  by  acetic  acid.  Notwithstanding  the  acid  reactiun^ 
the  precipitate  of  calciam  oxalate  to  always  impnriiied  by  small  amonnts  of 
coprecipitated  bodies,  and  to  best  determined  by  dissolvingi  after  well  wash- 
ing, in  dilute  salfnric  acid,  and  titrating  hot  by  standard  permanganate. 

The  maorneafiim  in  the  filtrate  from  the  abo7e  to  thrown  down  by  ammoniam 
phosphate  and  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate  calcined  to  pyrophosphate. 

PotoMlifm  and  9odkBm*  l^he  urine  to  freed  from  phosphoric  acid,  the  earths, 
and  salfnric  acid  by  precipitation  by  a  slight  excess  of  bariam  hydroxide. 
One-half  of  the  filtrate  to  evaporated  to  dryness  and  ignited  gently  to  destroy 
organic  matter,  the  residae  taken  up  by  ammonium  carbonate  dtosolved  in 
dilate  ammonia,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  acidified  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
solatlon  of  the  alkali  chlorides  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  ignited  gently  to 
drive  off  ammoniam  chloride,  and  weighed.  The  alkalies  may  now  be  sepa- 
rated by  pUtinic  chloride  (page  887). 

The  ammomia  and  its  compounds  come  ior  the  most  part  from  the  decom- 
position of  urea.  If  the  urine  shows  an  alkaline  reaction  the  free  ammonia 
may  be  titrated  directly  by  weak  standard  sulfuric  acid,  with  litmas  paper 
as  an  indicator.  The  total  ammonto  to  then  determined  in  the  same  liqaid  by 
boiling  with  a  measured  volume  of  standard  potassium  hydrate  in  large 
excess,  until  all  the  freed  ammonia  to  dissipated.  The  residual  alkali  is  then 
titrated  back  by  standard  acid;  the  loss  in  alkalinity  equals  the  combined 
and  free  ammonia  of  the  urine.  Urea  is  decomposed  by  the  alkali  — 
CO(NHs}a+2KOHaKcCOs  +  2NH8— but  without  afCectlng  the  result  of  the 
determination,  for  the  reason  that  potassium  carbonate  has  an  equal  alkalinity 
with  the  hydrate  when  using  an  indicator  not  affected  by  carbon  dioxide. 

Or  all  the  ammonia  may  be  directly  precipitated  from  the  urine  by  platinic 
chloride,  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol,  and  the  (impure)  precipitate  of  am- 
monic  platinic  chloride  distilled  with  sodium  hydrate;  the  ammonia  is  passed 
toto  standard  acid  and  determined  by  a  residual  titration. 

Schloessing's  method,  thoagh  tedious,  to  free  from  certain  objectionable 
features  of  others.  The  urine  is  mixed  with  slaked  lime  in  a  shallow  dish 
which  is  then  placed  under  a  bell-jar  in  close  proximity  to  a  dish  containing 
a  measured  volume  of  standard  sulfuric  acid.  The  ammonto  liberated  by  the 
calciam  hydrate  is  absorbed  by  the  acid,  the  operation  reqairing  two  or  three 
days  for  completion.  The  remaining  free  sulfuric  acid  is  found  by  titration 
by  alkali. 

Moemer  and  Sjoquist*  remove  the  phosphates,  sulfates,  etc.,  from  five  Cc. 
of  the  nrine  by  barium  chloride  containing  barium  hydrate  dtosolved  In  a  large 
volame  of  alcohol  and  ether.  After  standing  for  some  hoars  in  a  closed  flask 
the  liquid  to  filtered  and  the  filtrate  distilled,  finally  with  the  addition  of  mag- 
neato  and  water.  The  ammonia  (set  free  by  barium  hydrate)  in  the  distillate  is 
determined  as  usual.  The  residue  from  the  distiltotion  is  used  for  the  deter- 
mination of  urea. 

The  examination  of  urine  for  heavy  metato  such  as  lead,  msrctiry,  arsentCf 
antimony f  etc.,  administered  as  medicine  or  otherwise  ingested,  is  done  by  the 
usual  methods  for  small  amounts  in  presence  of  organic  matter.  The  organic 
constituents  can  be  destroyed  by  any  of  the  strong  oxidiaers,  perhaps  easiest 
by  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate.  Electrolytic  precipitation  is 
snitable  for  some  metals,  but  Frankel  f  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  lead 
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after  passing  throngh  the  system  Is  in  a  combination  that  resists  direct  elec- 
trolytic decomposition. 

7.  The  add  radicaU  in  qaantity  are  chlorine*  phosphoric  and  snllnric.  Free 
acid,  mainly  phosphoric  with  perhaps  some  nric  or  lactic,  may  be  directly 
titrated  by  decinormal  alkali  or  alkali  carbonate  in  a  large  volume  of  nrine. 
Shonld  the  urine  be  dark  colored,  litmos  paper  is  used  to  show  the  end-point. 

Oxalic  <icid,  A  large  yolame  of  urine  is  made  ammonlcali  then  distinctly  acid 
by  acetic  acid.  On  addition  of  calcinm  chloride  there  falls  calcium  oxalate 
accompanied  by  some  uric  acid.  The  precipitate  is  filtered  and  treated  with 
dilate  hydrochloric  acid  which  dissolves  the  calcium  oxalate  bat  leaves  the 
uric  acid.  The  oxalate  is  precipitated  by  ammonia  and  ammonium  oxalate 
and  either  ignited  and  weighed  as  calcium  oxide,  or  the  oxalic  radical  deter- 
mined by  decomposing  the  precipitate  by  sulf  aric  acid  and  titrating  by  potas- 
sium permanganate. 

Salkowski*  evaporates  200  to  600  Cc  of  urine  to  one-third,  acidifies  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  extracts  the  oxalic  acid  by  several  treatments  with 
ether-alcohol.  The  extract  is  filtered  and  evaporated  to  dryness;  the  residoe 
is  dissolved  in  water,  evaporated  somewhat,  and  filtered  from  certain  bodies 
soluble  in  ether  bat  Insoluble  in  water.  Finally  the  oxalic  acid  is  precipitated 
by  calcium  chloride  in  a  faintly  acid  (acetic)  solution,  and  the  precipitate 
dealt  with  as  above. 

CMorine  Is  determined  gravimetricaUy  or  volometrically  by  precipitation 
with  silver  nitrate.  The  silver  chloride  is  always  impure  when  directly  thrown 
out  of  urine,  and  a  previous  oxidation  of  the  organic  matter  is  always  ad- 
visable. 

For  the  volumetric  determination  Mohr  recommends  to  evaporate  the  urine 
with  ammonium  nitrate,  heat  the  residue  to  low  redness,  dissolve  in  water,  and 
acidify  by  acetic  add,  then  neutralize  by  calcium  carbonate.  The  titration  by 
silver  nitrate  may  then  be  proceeded  with,  using  potassium  chromate  as  an 
Indicator.  Pibram  prefers  to  oxidize  the  organic  matter  by  boiling  with  potas- 
sium permanganate,  filtering  oU  the  precipitate  of  manganic  hydrate  formed. 

Instead  of  the  potassium  chromate  indicator,  there  may  be  substituted  a  drop 
of  red  ferric  sulf ocyanide  made  by  mixing  solutions  of  ferric  sulfate  and  potas- 
sium sulfocyanlde,  this  reacting  with  silver  nitrate  to  form  insoluble  silver 
sulf  ocyanide;  bleaching  and  turbidity  give  a  doable  indication  of  the  end- 
point.  Volhard  would  add  an  excess  of  sliver  nitrate  In  known  weight,  make 
up  to  a  definite  volume  with  water,  draw  oft  an  aliquot  part  of  the  supernatant 
llqaid,  and  titrate  by  ammonium  sulfocyanlde  with  ferric  chloride  as 
indicator. 

Lleblg  proposed  to  titrate  the  neutralized  urine  by  mercuric  nitrate,  the  re- 
action with  sodium  chloride  being  an  interchange  of  radicals  giving  mercuric 
chloride  and  sodium  nitrate,  the  solution  remaining  clear.  The  end-point  is 
shown  by  a  clouding  due  to  a  reaction  between  mercuric  nitrate  and  the  urea  of 
the  nrine,  this  taking  place  only  after  all  the  chlorine  has  combined  with  mer^ 
cury  (page  500).  Ostwald  explains  the  reaction  by  pointing  out  that  as  long 
as  there  are  chlorine  Ions  present  to  form  non-ionized  mercuric  chloride,  no 
precipitation  takes  place. 

The  greater  part  of  the  phoaphorie  <icid  In  urine  is  combined  as  phosphates  of 
the  earths  and  alkalies,  but  there  is  also  a  small  amount  of  glyoero-phosphoric 
acid. 

Total  phosphoric  acid  is  determined  by  first  destroying  the  organic  matter  by 
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boiling  the  nrtne  with  nitric  acid  or  evaporatliig  witli  snlfaric  acid|  which 
treatment  alao  decomposes  the  glycero-phosphortc  acid  that  may  be  contained. 
On  now  addipK  ammonia  and  magnesia  mixture  there  falls  ammonium  magnesium 
phosphate,  somewhat  impure  howcTer.  The  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  acetic 
acid,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  determined  in  one  of  two  ways:  one  the  direct 
titration  by  standard  nranlum  acetate  with  potassium  ferrocyanide  as  indicator 
(page  886) ;  the  other  by  precipitation  with  nranic  acid  as  ammonium  uranium 
phosphate,  which  is  filtered,  washed  with  a  hot  solution  of  ammonium  chlo- 
ride,  and  dissolved  in  dilute  sulfuric  acid.  The  uranic  oxide  is  reduced  to 
nranons  oxide  by  metallic  zinc,  and  the  latter  compound  reoxidized  by  titra- 
tion by  standard  permanganate.  The  phosphoric  add  is  calculated  from  the 
permanganate  required  for  oxidation. 

The  phosphoric  acid  combined  with  the  earths  and  alkalies  is  determined  by 
treating  the  urine  with  magnesium  chloride  solution  containing  ammonium 
chloride  and  free  ammonia;  the  impure  magnesium  ammonium  phosphate  is 
filtered  oft,  dissolved  in  acid,  and  the  solution  titrated  as  above.  The  phos- 
phoric acid  In  organic  combinations  remains  in  the  original  solution,  and  Is 
fonnd  by  difference. 

Sulfur  exists  in  urine  in  several  forms,  mainly  combined  as  sulfates  of  the 
inorganic  bases,  but  partly  also  in  ester  and  other  organic  combinations. 

A.  The  total  sulfur  of  the  urine  is  found  by  evaporating  a  measured  quantity 
with  sodium  carbonate  and  nitrate,  fusing  the  residue,  lixiviating  with  water, 
acidifying  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitating  the  sulfuric  radical  by  barium 
chlorijde  as  usual.  Another  plan  is  to  destroy  the  organic  matter  of  the  urine 
by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate  until  colorless,  pre- 
cipitate by  barium  chloride,  and  wash  the  barium  sulfate  with  water  and  a  hot 
five  per  cent  solution  of  ammonlc  chloride. 

B.  To  determine  the  inorganic  sulfates  the  urine  is  acidified  by  hydrochloric 
acid  and  directly  precipitated  by  barium  chloride,  and  the  barium  sulfate  puri- 
fied and  weighed. 

C.  The  difference  between  the  quaatities  of  snlf ar  found  in  A  and  B  is  the 
SQlfnr  combined  as  organic  componnda. 

« 

Organic  constituents. 

8.  Oxidizahle  sTtbstancea  other  tfian  urea.  As  stated  by  Smith,  there  is  a  definite 
ratio  between  the  weights  of  potassium  permanganate  reduced  by  cold  and 
boiling  urine,  In  healthy  urloe  about  1  to  8.5,  which  may  rise  to  1  to  12  in  diabetic 
urine.  His  process  is  to  dilute  the  urine  with  four  parts  of  water  and  add  it  to 
five  Cc.  of  dilute  sulfuric  acid  containing  .001  gram  of  permanganate.  The  addi- 
tion is  continued  to  decolorlzation.  The  above  is  repeated  with  the  diluted 
urine  at  a  temperature  of  nearly  100® . 

9.  Uric  add.  This  is  a  white  crystalline  powder  of  specific  gravity  1.86,  and 
has  the  formula  C8H4N40e.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  easily  fermented  with  the  formation  of  ammonium  carbonate 
and  other  bodies.  In  urine  It  is  usually  combined  with  sodium  or  ammonium 
as  urates,  sometimes  in  part  free. 

An  old  but  inaccurate  method  depends  on  the  insolubility  of  uric  acid  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.  Urates  are  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  e.g^^StL^CgU^^fis 
+  2HC1 »  2NaCl  +  H^C^U^Vfi^,  The  urine  is  acidified  and  allowed  to  stand  for 
some  days,  the  uric  acid  slowly  separating  as  a  crystalline  powder  that  may  be 
dried  and  weighed.  A  more  satisfactory  plan  is  to  evaporate  the  urine  to  dry- 
ness, dissolve  out  urea,  etc.,  from  the  residue  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and 
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alcohol*  and  submit  the  residaal  impare  uric  acid  to  decomposition  by  sodium 
hypobromitCy  measnring  the  nitrogen  evolved  (page  246). 

Insolnble  ammonium  binrate  is  formed  when  niine  is  satnrated  with  ammo- 
nimn  chloride.  The  precipitate  Is  filtered  and  washed  with  a  satnrated  solution 
of  ammonium  chloride*  and  may  be  treated  in  several  ways  to  determine  the 
acid  present.  The  simplest  is  that  of  decomposition  by  hydrocliloric  acid, 
drying  and  weighing  the  residue  of  niic  add;  or  it  may  be  suspended  in  water 
and  titrated  by  a  standard  solution  of  the  organic  base  piperidine  with  phenol  - 
phthalein.  The  titrand  is  standardized  against  hydrochloric  acid;  one  mol- 
ecule of  uric  acid  combines  with  one  molecule  of  piperidine. 

Uric  acid  in  sulfuric  acid  solution  Is  oxidized  by  potaasium  permanganate. 
The  first  appearance  of  a  faint  pink  color,  permanent  for  a  few  moments,  is 
regarded  as  the  end-point.  The  precipitate  of  ammonium  biurate  may  be  dis- 
solved in  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  or  simply  suspended  in  water,  strongly 
acidified  by  sulfuric  acid,  then  at  once  titrated  by  N/20  permanganate,  of  which 
one  cubic  centimeter  oxidizes  .00875  gram  of  uric  acid.  An  objection  to  these 
methods  is  the  difficulty  of  filtering  the  gelatinous  ammonium  biurate. 

Argentic  urate  and  argentic  magnesium  urate  are  both  practically  insoluble 
in  water,  ammonia  and  acetic  acid,  but  readily  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  Hay- 
craft  precipitates  the  uric  acid  from  urine  by  silver  nitrate  with  the  addition 
<^  a  little  ammonia  and  sodium  bicarbonate.  The  precipitate  is  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid  and  the  silver  titrated  by  ammonium  sulfocyanide.  Deroide  avers 
that  the  compound  of  silver  and  uric  acid  is  of  constant  composition,  and  that 
if  xanthic  bodies  are  eliminated,  this  process  is  the  most  accurate  of  any 
known. 

In  several  proposed  methods  the  add  is  precipitated  as  silver  magnesinm 
urate  by  silver  nitrate  in  conjunction  with  magnesia  mixture.  Chapek 
measures  the  standard  silver  nitrate  solution  added,  dilutes  the  liquid  to  a 
definite  volume,  and  determines  the  excess  of  silver  in  an  aliquot  part  of  the 
filtrate  by  standard  sodium  hydrogen  sulfide;  the  chlorine  of  the  urine  does 
not  interfere  since  silver  chloride  is  soluble  in  the  ammonia  of  the  magnesia 
mixture.  Bartley,*  after  the  addition  of  magnesia  mixture  and  ammonia, 
titrates  directly  by  N/60  silver  nitrate,  finding  the  end-point  by  filtering  a  few 
drops  and  testing  with  sodium  sulfide.  Ludwig  decomposes  the  predpitate 
by  sodium  sulfide,  then  filters  off  the  silver  sulfide,  concentrates  the  filtrate 
and  decomposes  by  hydrochloric  add;  the  residnal  uric  add  is  filtered  off 
and  washed  by  carbon  disulfide  to  remove  sulfur,  dried  and  weighed.  Cam- 
merer  determines  the  nitrogen  In  the  predpitate  by  the  method  of  ^eldahl 
and  calculates  the  uric  add  therefrom. 

.  Budisch  and  Boroschek  t  object  on  several  acooonts  to  the  use  of  ammonia 
in  the  predpitation  cf  magnesium  silver  urate.  They  prefer  to  employ  a 
solution  of  silver  chloride  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  sulfite,  and  to 
make  the  urine  strongly  alkaline  by  sodium  carbonate.  The  predpitate  la 
AgCjHaN^Oa. 

Various  other  bases  have  been  proposed  as  predpitants,  but  no  method  yet 
devised  has  proved  entirely  satisfactory.} 

10.  Urea  or  carbamide  is  the  chief  form  in  which  the  nitrogen  of  food  is 
eliminated  from  the  system.  An  average  of  about  80  grams  is  daily  excreted 
by  an  adult;  a  continuous  excess  points  to  abnormal  tissue  waste,  while  a  de- 
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flciency  indicates  diminished  metabolism  or  retention  from  enfeebling  or  chronic 
diseases. 

Urea  has  the  formula  CO(NHs)s  and  is  the  type  or  nnclens  of  a  series  of 
allied  bodies  formed  by  replacement  of  one  or  both  of  the  amidogen  groups  by 
organic  radicals.  It  crystallizes  in  long  prisms  colorless  and  odorless.  Boiled 
with  water  it  is  partially  transposed  to  its  Isomer  ammonium  cyanate,  and 
when  heated  to  160  ^  is  converted  to  biuret.  Heated  with  potassium  hydrate 
it  is  entirely  converted  to  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia,  and  with  potash  and 
potassium  permanganate  it  is  decomposed,  but  yields  no  ammonia  if  perfectly 
pare  (Wanklyn).  It  is  decomposed  to  nitrogen,  carbon  dioxide  and  water  by 
nitric  acid  containing  nitrous  acid.  In  urine  it  is  associated  with  a  ferment 
(T&rula  ureae)  that  by  assimilation  of  water  speedily  converts  it  into  ammonium 
carbonate. 

Basic  in  character,  salts  are  formed  with  the  stronger  acids.  The  solutions 
are  not  precipitated  by  tannin,  lead  acetate,  or  other  precipitants  of  the  alka- 
loids, nor  do  they  reduce  Fehllngs  solution. 

Bunsen's  method.  The  principle  is  that  of  decomposing  the  urea  by  heating 
the  urine  with  barium  hydrate,-^ the  carbonic  acid  formed  being  fixed  by 
barium  ^  C0(NIIfl)2  -f  Ba(OH)2  ^  BaCOs  +  2NH8.  In  a  modification  due  to 
Bunge,  80  Oc  of  the  urine  is  treated  with  10  Cc.  of  a  cold  saturated  solution 
of  barium  chloride  containing  some  free  ammonia.  After  filtering  from  barium 
sulfate,  carbonate,  etc.,  through  a  dry  paper,  20  Cc.  of  the  filtrate  is  introduced 
into  a  stout  glass  tube  containing  3  grams  of  solid  barium  chloride.  The  tube 
is  sealed  and  heated  to  160  ^  for  four  hours.  The  barium  carbonate  Is  filtered 
off,  converted  to  barium  sulfate  and  weighed,  and  the  carbon  dioxide  calculated. 
One  molecule  of  carbon  dioxide  comes  from  one  molecule  of  urea. 

Wanklyn  mixes  the  urine  with  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash,  heats  in  a 
retort  to  150  o ,  and  collects  the  distillate  which  contains  the  free  ammonia  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  urea — CO(NH2)8  +  2E0H  +  2HsO =2NH40H  +  EsCQs. 
The  ammonia  is  determined  by  Nesslers  test  (page  876). 

Cross  and  Bevan  *  find  that  urea  is  completely  decomposed  to  nitrogen  and 
carbon  dioxide  by  a  mixture  of  chromic  and  sulfuric  acids  containing  a  little 
nitric  acid.  The  nitrogen  is  collected  in  a  gas- measuring  tube  standing  over 
soda-lye,  the  alkali  absorbing  the  carbon  dioxide.  The  volume  of  nitrogen  is 
measured^  reduced  to  normal  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure,  and  its 
weight  calculated.  Very  accurate  results  were  obtained  on  pure  urea  by  this 
process. 

By  fermentation.  Musculus  proposes  to  collect  the  peculiar  ferment  of  de- 
composing urine,  by  passing  the  urine  through  filter  paper,  cutting  the  paper 
into  strips,  and  drying  at  a  low  temperature,  when  the  entangled  ferment  re- 
mains active  for  some  days.  The  urine  to  be  tested  is  neutralized  and  a  few 
strips  of  paper  introduced.  After  standing  for  six  hours  at  about  40  ^  C.  in  a 
closed  vessel,  the  free  ammonia  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  urea  is 
titrated  by  standard  acid. 

Urine  mixed  with  diastasiferous  broth  containing  nrophagous  bacilli  is  also 
decomposed,  though  if  the  urea  be  above  ten  per  cent  the  solution  is  poison- 
ous to  the  active  bacilli.  Miguel  mixes  equal  volumes  of  the  broth  and  urine 
with  enough  ammonium  carbonate  to  make  the  whole  slightly  alkaline ;  in  a 
part  of  the  mixture  ammonia  is  at  once  determined  by  alkalimetry;  another 
part  is  heated  in  a  full  closed  bottle  to  50®  for  two  hours  and  the  ammonia 
determined.    The  difference  is  the  ammonia  from  urea. 
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Lieblg's  method,  (l)  With  mercuric  nitrate^  urea  forms  an  Insoluble  white 
compoand  —  SC0(NHs)8  +  8HsO  +  4Hg(N08)s  »  2CO(NHt)i.Hg(NOa}s.8HgO  + 
SHNQs.  (2)  Sodinm  carbonate  precipitates  yellow  mercuric  oxide  from  mer- 
curic solutions.  With  these  reactions  as  a  basis,  urea  can  be  titrated  by 
mercuric  nitrate  (best  standardized  against  pure  urea),  the  end-point  being 
obserred  as  the  yellow  precipitate  struck  with  sodium  carbonate. 

The  urine  Is  prepared  for  the  titration  by  coagulating  any  albumen  by  boiling, 
and  precipitating  the  sulfuric,  phosphoric  and  carbonic  adds  by  baryta 
water  containing  barium  nitrate.  After  filtration  the  urine  is  neutralized  by 
nitric  acid  and  titrated,  the  end«polnt  observed  by  bringing  a  drop  In  contact 
with  a  paste  of  sodium  bicarbonate  and  water.  The  solution  must  be  con- 
tinuously neutralized  during  the  titration  (as  by  suspended  calcium  carbonate) 
or  at  least  at  the  close^  since  free  nitric  acid  alters  the  composition  of  the  pre- 
cipitate from  the  normal  formula;  a  correction  is  to  be  made  for  the  volume  of 
titrand  needed  to  convert  sodium  chloride  into  sodium  nitrate.  19ie  method 
calls  for  many  precautions  and  has  largely  fallen  Into  disuse.* 

Knop*s  methods.  For  clinical  demonstrations,  this  method  Is  eminently 
adapted  by  reason  of  its  simplicity,  rapidity  and  fair  accuracy.  The  l^asis  is  the 
decomposition  suffered  by  urea  when  brought  In  contact  with  an  allcallne  eola- 
tion of  a  hypobromlte,  one  of  the  educts  being  nitrogen;  thus,  NHt.COJ7H« 
+  SNaOBr  +  2NaH0  »  Na  -)-  Na^COs  +  8HsO  +  ^NaBr.  The  nitrogen  is 
collected  and  measured  and  the  urea  calculated  by  the  formula  of  Hufner  — 
V(b^b')  1 


A» 


where  his  the  weight  of  urea;  6,  the  height  of 


760(14-.00366e)  8M.8' 
the  barometer,  and  b'  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapor  at  the  time  of  the  experiment; 
t  o ,  the  temperature,  and  F,  the  observed  volume  of  moist  nitrogen.  The  result 
includes  whatever  free  ammonia  may  l>e  in  the  urine.  Practically,  one  gram 
of  urea  furnishes  854.8  Cc.  of  nitrogen. 

Bat  it  is  well  recognized  that  the  full  theoretical  yield  of  ni- 
trogen is  not  obtained  under  these  conditions,  since  for  a  given 
weight  of  pure  urea  added  to  urine,  nitrogen  correspond- 
ing to  only  about  92  per  cent  of  urea  Is  evolved.  In  practice  the 
loss  is  variously  stated  at  from  three  to  ten  per  cent.  Luther  ex- 
plains the  discrepancy  on  the  ground  that  three  to  four  per  cent  Is 
oxidized  to  nitric  acid,  and  one  to  two  per  cent  to  a  compound 
yielding  ammonia  on  distillation  with  sodium  hydrate.  Fenton 
ascribes  it  to  the  formation  of  ammonium  cyanate.  An  ad- 
dition of  sucrose  or  glucose  brings  the  yield  nearly  up  to  the  theo- 
retical. Allen  to  prevent  the  reversion  to  the  Isomeric  ammonium 
cyanate,  makes  an  addition  of  potassium  cyanate  to  the  urine 
before  the  test;  then  adds  sodium  hydrate,  finally  bromine. 

The  analysis  is  made  In  a  glass  apparatus,  one  of  the  many 
forms  shown  in  Fig.  184.  The  lower  bulb  A  holds  exactly 
five  cubic  centimeters,  and  is  filled  with  urine  up  to  the  stop- 
cock B,  which  is  then  closed  and  the  tube  O  filled  with 
the  mixture  of  bromine  and  sodium  hydrate  solution,  often 
referred  to  as  the  **bromlzed  soda  solution.'*  A  gas-measur- 
ing tube  D  is  filled  with  water  and  inverted  over  tho  orifice  of  C,  and  B 
opened.  The  heavier  reagent  flows  down  Into  the  urine  in  A,  and  the  nitro^n 
evolved  rises  into  D;  Tvhen  the  evolution  has  ceased  D  is  transferred  to  a 
jar  of  water,  and  the  volume  of  moist  gas  read,  corrected  for  temperature  and 


Fig.  184. 
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Fig.  185. 


preflsiire,  and  calculated  to  urea.  Under  ordinary  conditlona  the  volume  of  the 
gas  is  Increased  by  the  tension  of  the  aqneoos  yapor  to  an  extent  nearly  com- 
pensating for  the  volume  of  that  part  of  the  nitrogen  not  evolved  in  the 
reaction,  so  that  the  uncorrected  volume  may  for  practical  purposes  be  con- 
sidered as  the  absolute  volume. 

The  proposal  of  Davy  to  substitute  a  solution  of  calcium 
hypochlorite  (bleaching  powder)  or  sodium  hypochlorite  tor 
the  hypobromite  has  the  sanction  of  many  chemists. 

A  simpler  though  less  exact  apparatus  for  the  use  of  physi- 
cians is  known  as  the  ^'  ureameter  "  and  shown  in  Fig.  166. 
It  is  inverted  and  the  graduated  tube  A  filled  with  either 
the  bromized  solution  or  one  of  chlorinated  soda.  When 
the  apparatus  is  returned  to  an  upright  position  the  solu- 
tion is  held  up  by  atmospheric  pressure.  One  cubic  centi- 
meter of  urine  is  passed  into  A  from  B,  and  the  volume  of 
nitrogen  rising  in  A  read  on  the  graduations;  these  show 
the  content  of  urea  directly  and  save  any  calculation. 
Hamburger,  on  the  assumption  that  one  molecule  of  urea  yields  two  atoms 
of  nitrogen  through  the  reduction  of  three  molecules  of  sodium  hypobromite » 
adds  to  the  urine  an  excess  of  standard  alkaline  hypobromite,  reduces  the 
excess  by  standard  arsenious  acid,  then  titrates  the  excess  of  the  latter  by 
iodine  solution  and  starch.  The  method  is  pronounced  unreliable  by  Pflueger. 
Of  other  methods  that  have  been  published  may  be  mentioned  the  direct 
precipitations  by  oxalic  acid,  phosphotungstic  acid,  and  orthonitrobenzaldehyd, 
and  the  decomposition  to  nitrogen  by  Mlllon's  reagent,  heating  with  phos- 
phoric anhydride,  etc.  It  has  been  proposed  to  calculate  the  weight  of  urea 
from  specific  gravity  or  refractive  index  determinaUons  before  and  after 
decomposition  by  hypobromite.  An  approximate  clinical  determination  can 
be  made  on  the  baJBits  of  the  rise  in  temperature  from  the  reaction  between 
urea  and  alkaline  sodium  hypochlorite. 

Nitrogen,  From  86  to  90  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  of  urine  is  in  the  form 
of  urea.  The  simplest  method  for  total  nitrogen  is  that  of  EJeldahl,  evap- 
orating the  urine  with  concentrated  sulfuric  acid,  heating  until  nearly  color- 
less, making  alkaline  with  sodium  hydrate  and  distilling  the  ammonia, 
which  may  be  determined  in  any  suitable  manner.  Casenenve  and  Hugouneng 
prefer  to  mix  the  urioe  with  an  equal  weight  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  a  little 
oxalic  acid,  dry  in  an  air-bath,  mix  with  oxide  of  copper,  and  burn  by 
the  method  of  Dumas  (page  804),  somewhat  modified.  When  using  the  soda- 
lime  method,  Hwe  cable  centimeters  of  urine  may  be  poured  into  the  filled 
tobe,  dispensing  with  any  preliminary  evaporation. 

Albumen.  Absent  from  healthy  urine  or  exhibited  only  under  temporary 
lesions  of  the  system,  in  certain  diseases  it  is  a  constant  symptom,  and  the  de- 
tection is  therefore  an  important  aid  in  diagnosis,  and  the  quantity  an  index  to 
the  progress  of  the  disease.  For  qualitative  tests  many  reagents  have  been 
proposed  such  as  uranium  acetate,  potassium  ferrocyanide  with  acetic  acid, 
picric  acid,  sallcyl-sulfonic  acid,  mercuric  potassium  iodide,  mercuric 
succinimid,  etc. 

The  usual  test  is  founded  on  the  property  of  albumen  in  solution  to  coagulate 
at  a  moderate  heat.  The  urine  is  filtered,  faintly  acidulated  by  acetic  acid  to 
prevent  precipitation  of  earthy  phosphates,  and  boiled  for  a  few  minutes.  If 
there  be  albumen  in  the  urine,  a  cloud  appears,  and  shortly  the  albumen 
separates  in  fiocks  if  present  in  considerable  quantity. 
The  albumen  may  be  filtered,  washed  with  alcohol  and  ether,  dried  and 
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weighed.  It  has  been  recommended  to  filter  through  a  plag  of  purified  cotton 
In  a  glass  filtering- tube  by  the  aid  of  a  yacnnm,  and  wash  until  no  reaction 
appears  with  silver  nitrate.  The  tabe  is  dried,  first  at  100  o  then  at  110  o  to 
constant  weight,  assisting  the  remoyal  of  water  by  passing  dry  air  through  the 
tube  during  the  desiccation.  Should  the  weight  of  albumen  exceed  .3  gram,  a 
second  test  is  made  with  a  smaller  volume  of  urine  diluted  with  water.  From 
the  weight  is  deducted  that  of  the  traces  of  earthy  phosphates  always  left 
when  the  albumen  is  burned.* 

The  volume  of  the  albumen  as  deposited  after  boiling  or  precipitation  may 
be  measured  in  a  graduated  tube.  In  Purdy*s  modification  of  Esbach's  tube, 
Tig.  76,  the  lower  portion  is  drawn  to  a  cone  for  more  accurate  measuring.  A 
fixed  volume  of  urine  is  placed  in  the  tube,  the  precipitating  reagent*  added,  and 
the  tube  whirled  in  a  centrifuge  until  the  albumen  has  compacted  in  the  bottom. 
The  '*  bulk  percentage  "  is  read  by  the  graduations  and  converted  to  percen- 
tage  by  weight  by  a  table  furnished  with  the  apparatus:  over  two  per  cent  by 
weight  is  unusual.  The  conditions  of  time,  velocity,  of  the  centrifuge,  and  dis- 
tance of  the  end  of  the  tube  from  the  axis  of  the  machine  must  be  the  same  in 
all  experiments.  Esbach's  reagent  is  a  mixture  of  picric  acid  to  coagulate  the 
albumen,  with  citric  acid  to  hold  up  phosphates:  Pnrdy's  reagent  is  a  mixture 
of  acetic  acid  and  potassium  ferricyanlde.f 

Precipitation  by  phenol  or  tannin  is  the  basis  of  several  methods.  Van  Nnys 
and  Lyons  determine  the  total  nitrogen  in  five  Cc.  of  the  urine;  then  to  ten  Gc. 
add  an  equal  volume  of  tannin  in  alcoholic  solution  and  some  acetic  acid,  and 
filter  through  a  dry  paper.  In  one-half  of  the  filtrate  is  determined  the  nitrogen ; 
the  loss  from  the  preceding  determination  is  the  nitrogen  of  the  albumen,  and 
this  times  6.24  is  the  weight  of  the  albumen,  including  also  the  globulin.  Mehu 
mixes  100  Cc.  of  the  filtered  urine  with  two  Cc.  of  nitric  acid  and  ten  Gc.  of  a 
mixture  of  one  part  of  phenol,  one  of  acetic  acid,  and  two  of  alcohol.  After  fil- 
tering, the  precipitate  is  washed  by  a  cold  four  per  cent  solution  of  phenol  in 
water,  and  dried  an'd  weighed,  or  the  nitrogen  determined  by  the  method  of 
Kjeidahl. 

Glrgensohn  mixes  ten  Cc.  of  urine  with  five  Cc.  of  a  20  per  cent  solution  of 
sodium  chloride,  then  adds  an  excess  of  tannin.  After  filtration,  the  precipitate 
Is  washed  with  water  to  remove  salt  solution,  then  with  alcohol  to  remove 
tannin.    The  residue  is  said  to  be  pure  albumen. 

Potassium  ferrocyanide  precipitates  albumen  as  a  compound  containing  811 
parts  of  ferrocyanide  to  1612  parts  of  albumen.  Following  Boedeker,  the  urine 
is  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  acetic  acid  and  titrated  by'a  standard  solution 
of  the  ferrocyanide  of  which  one  cubic  centimeter  precipitates  ten  milligrams 
of  albumen.  The  Indication  of  complete  precipitation  of  the  albumen  is  the 
yellow  color  of  the  filtrate  due  to  a  slight  excess  of  ferrocyanide.  The  process 
Is  tentative,  successive  trials  being  made  with  different  ratios  of  urine  to  ferro- 
cyanide until  with  a  certain  volume  of  urine  a  clear  yellow  filtrate  is  obtained  giv- 
ing a  precipitate  with  a  drop  of  urine,  while  the  filtrate  from  a  slightly  greater 
volume  of  urine  is  nearly  colorless  and  gives  no  precipitate  with  urine;  the 
mean  of  the  two  volumes  is  assumed  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  fixed  vol- 
ume  of  ferrocyanide.  For  example,  ten  Cc.  of  ferrocyanide  solution  tested 
10  Cc.  (yellow  filtrate)  — 20  Cc.  (colorless)  — 16  Cte.  (yellow)  — 17.6  Oc.  (yel- 
low) — 18  Cc.  (colorless)  of  urine,  indicating  an  equivalent  volume  of  about 
17.75  Cc.  of  urine. 


*  Zeits.  anal.  87-685. 

t  Joam.  Amer.  Medical  Assn.  1899—768. 
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Other  reagents  that  haTe  been  proposed  for  the  precipitation  of  albumen  are 
nitric,  metaphosphoriCy  and  trichloracetic  acids,  mercuric  potassium  iodide, 
etc. 

The  loss  in  specific  gravll^  and  the  difference  in  refractive  index  before  and 
after  precipitation  of  the  albumen  by  heat  furnish  approximate  tests  for  nrlnes 
fiiirly  high  in  albumen;  and  for  moderate  amounts  in  urine  that  can  be  made 
perfectly  clear  and  is  not  too  dark  in  color,  a  polarlmetrlc  examination  is  at 
once  rapid  and  fairly  accurate.  Using  a  200  Mm.  tube,  in  the  Solell-Yentske 
polarimeter,  each  division  of  left-handed  rotation  corresponds  to  one  gram  of 
albumen  per  100  Cc.  nearly. 

It  is  known  that  the  so-called  albumen  of  urine  Is  really  but  a  comprehen- 
sive term  for  an  indefinite  group  of  proteids.  Attempts  have  been  made  with 
some  success  to  differentiate  these  but  the  methods  are  hardly  suitable  for 
technical  analysis. 

18.  Sugar,  Dextrose  In  more  than  traces  is  an  abnormal  constituent  of  urine 
and  an  indication  of  the  disease  known  as  diabetes  mellitus.  Usually  diabetic 
urine  Is  of  higher  density  and  paler  in  color  than  when  normal. 

The  carbon  dioxide  evolved  on  fermentation  by  yeast  may  be  determined  by 
any  of  the  usual  methods,  but  the  process  is  subject  to  the  uncertainties  at- 
tending any  estimation  of  sugar  in  a  complex  mixture  by  fermentation  unless 
corrected  by  a  parallel  test,  and  moreover  is  interfered  with  by  antiseptics  that 
may  be  In  the  urine,  derived  from  medicines  exhibited  or  otherwise.  To  re- 
move Interfering  bodies  Bishop  advises  to  shake  up  the  urine  with  animal 
charcoal,  and  when  colorless  to  add  baryta  water  and  boil.  After  cooling  and 
filtering,  copper  sulfate  is  added  to  the  filtrate  in  moderate  excess,  and  after 
standing  for  an  hour  in  a  covered  vessel  is  decanted  and  filtered.  The  copper 
is  removed  ftom  the  filtrate  by  hydrogen  sulfide,  and  the  excess  of  hydrogen 
sulfide  by  heating.  The  liquid  is  now  ready  for  a  determination  which  may  be 
made  in  the  usual  way  (page  429).* 
A  simple  apparatus,  Fig.  186,  was  devised  by  Binhom  for  clinical  use.    The 

tube  A  is  inverted  and  fiUed  with  urine,  then  turned  upright 
and  a  little  yeast  introduced.  The  apparatus  is  kept  in  a 
wa^m  place  until  the  evolution  of  gas  ceases,  and  the  vol- 
ume of  carbon  dioxide  read  by  the  graduations  which  are 
spaced  to  show  percentages  of  sugar  directly,  allowing  for 
the  retention  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  urine  and  other  fac- 
tors. 

The  specific  gravity  of  diabetic  urine  is  lowered  through 
fermentation  of  the  saccharine  matter,  and  the  reduction  is 
a  fair  index  of  the  sugar  content. 
The  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarized  light  by  dextrose 
Fig.  186.  i+^^^)9  ^  observed  in  the  polarimeter,  is  an  easy  test, 

and  under  certain  conditions  may  be  quite  as  accurate  as  any 
other  method.  However,  albumen  and  some  other  constituents  of  urine  also 
rotate  the  plane.  Such  interfering  constituents  can  be  removed  by  the  usual 
reagents,  but  clarification  by  lead  acetate  is  unsatisfactory  for  the  small  quan- 
tities of  sugar  contained  in  urine,  and  even  for  exceptionally  high  percentages; 
a  better  medium  is  talc  powder. 

Phenylhydrazin  yields  a  precipitate  of  glucosazon  with  the  sugar  of  dia- 
betic urine.  Von  Jaksch  removes  any  albumen  by  boiling,  filters,  adds  to  the 
filtrate  sodium  acetate  and  phenylhydrazin  hydrochloride,  and  heats  the  liquid 


*  Amer.  Joarn.  Phann.  1808—400. 
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to  100  o  lor  a  half  hoar.  If  the  precipitate  falls  in  an  amorphons  condition  it 
is  filtered  off,  dissolTed  in  hot  alcohol,  diluted  with  water,  and  the  alcohol 
boiled  off,  when  the  precipitate  will  reappear  on  cooling  as  yellow  prisms. 

As  a  qnalitatiTe  reagent  this  componnd  has  distinct  advantages  over  others 
Irat  is  inferior  for  qaantitative  work.  Coriat*  flnda  that  substances  interfering 
with  Fehlings  and  Nylanders  tests  do  not  modify  the  reaction  with  phenylhy- 
drazin,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  remove  albomen.  The  limit  of  delicacy  as  a 
qnalitaUve  test  is  said  to  be  one  part  in  10000  of  liquid. 

A  colorimetric  method  due  to  Johnson  is  that  of  boiling  the  urine  with  addi- 
tion of  picric  acid  and  potassium  hydrate  which  gives  wlih  sugar  a  dark  mahog- 
any-red  color.  For  a  standard  a  solution  of  pure  grape  sugar  is  treated  In  the 
same  manner,  or  more  comparably  a  normal  urine  compounded  with  a  weight 
of  grape-sugar  approximately  equal  to  that  in  the  urine  under  examination. 

More  prominent  than  any  other  method  is  the  volumetric  determination  by 
titration  with  Fehlings  solution.  But  certain  other  constituents  of  urine  inter- 
fere somewhat,  notably  creatinin  and  uric  acid,  also  xanthin  and  its  ana- 
logues that  give  a  precipitate  containing  a  cuprouB«xanthin  compound  instead 
of  pure  cuprous  oxide.  It  is  said  that  the  reducing  power  of  normal  urine  is  on 
an  average  equal  to  .8  per  cent  of  glucose. 

Albumen,  if  present  in  the  urine  is  coagulated  by  acidification  and  boiling, 
the  filtrate  is  made  alkaline  and  filtered  from  phosphates,  and  xanthin  bodies 
removed  by  precipitation  by  copper  sulfate,  A  measured  quantity  of  Feh- 
lings solution  is  then  titrated  by  the  filtrate.  Pavys  ammoniacal  copper  solution 
is  to  be  preferred  to  the  original  Fehling  since  any  free  ammonia  in  the  urine 
would  dissolve  some  of  the  precipitate  of  cuprous  oxide;  the  titration  is 
condncted  under  a  layer  of  melted  paraffin,  the  burette  tip  immersed  in  the 
urine.  For  routine  work  the  solution  may  be  made  up  of  such  a  strength 
that  one  cubic  centimeter  represents  one  milligram  of  dextrose,  the  sugar 
solution  being  approximately  of  a  given  concentration. 

Enapps  mercuric  solution  (page  488),  is  preferred  by  some  authorities  to 
thaf  of  Fehling  or  Its  modifications. 

14.  Creatinin,  The  method  of  Llebig  f  is  to  exactly  neutralize  the  urine  by 
milk  of  lime,  and  add  calcium  chloride  as  long  as  phosphoric  acid  is  precipi- 
tated. The  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  decanted  from  crystals  of 
sodium  chloride,  etc,  and  treated  with  zinc  chloride  and  left  for  several  days. 
Creatinin  zinc  chloride  separates  in  nodules,  to  be  filtered  and  washed  with 
a  little  cold  water,  then  with  alcohol.  The  compound  is  decomposed  by  lead 
hydroxide  to  creatinin,  zinc  hydrate,  and  lead  chloride,  filtered  and  concen- 
trated, and  the  creatinin  extracted  from  creatin  by  absolute  alcohol.  Johnson 
regards  the  creatinin  obtained  by  the  above  process  as  having  undergone  some 
change,  for  the  reason  that  its  reactions  differ  somewhat  from  those  given  by 
creatinin  extracted  without  application  of  heat. 

Neubauer  separates  the  phosphoric,  sulfuric  and  carbonic  acids  of  the  urine 
by  calcium  oxide  and  chloride,  or  by  barium  hydrate  and  nitrate,  evaporates  the 
filtrate  to  dryness,  extracts  the  residue  with  alcohol,  and  precipitates  the  crea- 
tinin by  zinc  chloride  in  alcoholic  solution.  The  precipitate  has  the  formula 
(C4H7NsO)s.Zn01fl. 

Gautrelot  and  Viellard  determine  creatinin  indirectly,  calculating  its  weight 
from  three  determinations  of  nitrogen —  (1)  on  the  original  urine;  (2)  on  the 
filtrate  from  the  urine  precipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate;  and  (8;,  on  the  fil- 
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tr«te  from  the  nrine  precipitated  by  lead  acetate  and  zinc  chloride.  la  the 
first  determination  is  found  the  total  nitrogen  of  all  nltrogenoas  bodies;  in  the 
oecondy  that  of  creatinin  and  nitrogenoas  bodies  other  than  area;  and  in  the 
thirds  that  of  nltrogenons  bodies  other  than  area  and  creatinin. 

16.  AeeUme,  A  method  dne  to  Engel  and  Deveto  Is  as  follows.  From  the 
nrioe  passed  during  24  hoars  is  drawn  from  80  to  100  Cc.  which  is  dilated  with 
an  eqoal  volume  of  water.  A  little  acetic  acid  is  added  to  retain  phenol,  and 
the  liquid  distilled  to  one-tenth.  The  acetone  passes  into  the  distillate,  and 
after  qualitatively  testing  the  residue  in  the  retort  to  insure  that  all  has 
passed  over,  the  distillate  is  redistilled  with  the  addition  of  a  little  salf  arlc 
add  to  retain  anmionia.  To  this  distillate  is  added  an  excess  of  decinormal 
iodine  solution  and  sodium  hydrate  which  react  with  the  acetone  — 

CHs.CO.CHa  +  Sis  +  NaOH  »  CHIs  +  CHa.COONa  +  Slfal  +  SHsG. 

The  excess  of  iodine  Is  then  titrated  back  by  decinormal  sodium  thiosul- 
fate  and  the  weight  of  acetone  calculated  from  the  above  equation. 

16.  Xanthin  bases.  According  to  Salkowski  these  are  not  true  xanthin  but 
more  nearly  resemble  hypoxanthin.  He  directe  to  first  precipitate  the  phosphates 
from  a  liter  of  urine  by  magnesia  mixture;  then  after  filtering,  the  xanthin, 
uric  acid,  eto.,  by  ammonium  silver  nitrate.  The  precipitate  Is  suspended  in 
water  and  decomposed  by  hydrogen  sulfide  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness. The  xanthin  is  extracted  from  the  residue  by  weak  sulfuric  acid,  leav- 
ing the  uric  acid;  the  filtrate  is  again  precipitated  as  before.  The  silvef  in 
the  precipitate  is  converted  to  chloride  and  weighed,  and  the  xanthin  cal- 
culated. Normal  urine  is  said  to  contain  from  .0027  to  .0080  gram  of  xanthin 
bodies  per  100  Cc.  of  urine. 

Krueger  and  Woolf  free  the  sample  of  urine  from  albumen,  if  present,  by 
boiling.  The  xanthin  bodies  are  then  to  be  precipitatedby  a  mixture  of  sodium 
bisulfite  and  copper  sulfate  with  a  little  barium  chloride  to  promote  settling; 
in  a  few  hours  the  precipitate  is  filtered  and  washed  with  air-free  water.  The 
nitrogen  in  the  precipitate  is  determined  by  Kjeldahl's  process,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  the  result  and  nitrogen  previously  found  to  exist  as  uric  acid  is 
the  nitrogen  of  the  xanthin  and  allied  bodies. 

Hoflmelstor  removes  xanthin  from  urine  by  hydrochloric  and  phospho- 
tungstic  acids,  the  reagents  employed  by  Von  Pohl  for  the  precipitation  of 
leucomaines  for  their  quantitative  determination. 

For  the  determination  of  various  other  normal  and  abnormal  constituents 
of  urine  the  student  Is  referred  to  the  numerous  monographs  on  the  subject. 
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THE  ORGANIC  DTE-STUFFS. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  fixing  of  a  dye-stuff  by  animal  or  vegetable  fibers  is 
varionsly  interpreted  by  different  writers  on  the  sabject.  The  theories  ad- 
vanced are  mechanical  or  chemical  or  combinations  of  the  two.  The  adher- 
ents of  the  mechanical  theory  <^  assume  that  the  coloured  particles  gradually 
leave  the  dye-bath  to  fix  themselves  between  the  molecules  of  the  fibre  without 
any  chemical  action ".  The  chemical  theory  **  presumes  that  a  chemical 
combination  takes  place  between  the  fibre  and  colouring  matter,  o*  g*>  the  salt 
of  a  coloured  base  is  dissociated  by  the  fibre '%  and  it  is  asserted  that  all  the 
phenomena  of  dyeing  premise  two  essential  conditions — the  presence  of  acid 
or  basic  functions  in  the  fiber  and  also  in  the  coloring  matter.  The  only 
exceptions  are  the  tetrazo-dyes.* 

A  number  of  attempts  have  been  made  to  classify  dye-stuffs  according  to 
their  chemical  composition.  That  of  De  Eonstaneckl  Is  given  below,  t  the 
dyes  arranged  according  to  the  nature  and  number  of  their  chromophores  all 
of  which  contain  double  bonds. 

A,  Coloring  matters  oontafnlng  a  single  chromophore. 

C  :  G.  Dlphenylene-ethane. 

C  :  O.  Ozyketones,  ozyconmarines,  ozyanthonea,  ozyflayones. 

O  :  N.  Auramine,  thloflavine,  qulnoline  yellow. 

O  :  N  :  O.  Nltro- coloring  matters. 

N  :  N.  Azo- colors. 

K  :  N  :  O.  Azozy-oolors. 

B.  Coloring  matters  containing  several  chromophores. 

1.  Streptostatlc  chromophores  (ketone  type). 

C  :  C  with  C  :  O.    tJnsatnrated  ozyketones,  Indogenldes,  ozylndogenldes*  Indigo. 
C  :  O  with  O  :  O.    Ozydlketones,  ozydlanthones. 
O  :  N  with  C  :  N.    Hydrazone  coloring  matters. 
N  :  NwlthN  :  N.    Dlazo  colors. 

2.  Oyclostatlc  chromophores  (qntnon  type). 

C  :  O  with  O  :  O.    Anrlnes,  bonzeines,  phthalelns. 

C  :  O  with  O  :  O.    Ozyqalnones. 

G  :  N  with  O  :  0.    Basic  coloring  matters  of  the  trlphenyl methane  groap,  pytonlnes. 

O  :  N  with  C  :  O.    Indophenols,  nltrosophenols. 

C  :  "S  with  0  :  X.    Indamtnes,  azines,  saf ratines,  Indnllnes. 

C  :  N  :  OwlthO  :  O.    Resaznrine. 

3.  Streptostatlc  and  oyclostatlc  chromophores. 

This  group  comprises  several  complicated  coloring  matters  saoh  aa  aliaarin  bine,  sty- 
Togallol,  etc. 

Natural  products  of  interest  to  the  dyer  are  indigo,  madder,  logwood,  saffron, 
barwood,  and  others  of  less  importance.  Their  quality  varies  greatly  with  the 
locality  of  growth,  time  and  maimer  of  collection,  age,  and  care  in  preservation. 
They  are  found  in  commerce  in  bulk  or  powder,  or  as  liquid  or  solid  extracts, 
the  latter,  however,  offering  greater  opportunities  for  successful  adulteration.} 

The  enormous  development  in  recent  years  of  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
dyes  has  resulted  in  the  practical  retirement  of  many  of  the  natural  wares 
formerly  held  in  high  esteem,  until  at  present  there  remain  but  few  that  possess 
more  than  a  historical  interest. 


•  Joarn.  Socy.  Dyers  &  Col.  189S— 44  and  1897—62. 
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In  detenniniog  the  value  of  a  commercial  article  it  Is  to  be  remembered  that 
trom  an  aasay  of  the  leading  constituent  or  constituents  there  may  be  drawn 
conclusions  quite  unlike  those  from  a  test  along  the  lines  of  the  practical  em- 
ployment of  the  substance,  and  this  rule  is  eminently  true  of  the  natural  dye- 
stnfCSy  complex  bodies  whose  impurities  exercise  a  great  influence  on  the 
behavior  of  the  dye-bath;  and  also  in  some  degree  applies  to  the  artificial 
dyes. 

1.  The  dye-test.  The  oldest  and  best  known  scheme  for  finding  the  quality  of 
a  dye -ware  is  a  miniature  dyeing  test -made  under  the  same  conditions  as  apply 
in  practice.  Opinions  differ  widely  as  to  the  value  of  this  form  of  assay,  some 
holding  that  when  properly  performed  the  results  can  be  accepted  with  assur- 
ance of  confirmation  when  working  on  a  large  scale,  while  others  deny  it  to  be 
more  than  a  rough  approximation,  for  the  reasons  that  it  is  impossible  to  follow 
closely  the  practice  of  the  dye  house  on  a  small  scale^  and  that  in  judging  the 
results  considerable  latitude  is  to  be  expected  among  different  observers  and 
at  difterent  times  by  one  observer.  But  conceding  that  the  test  often  proves 
neither  exact  nor  reliable  in  the  hands  of  the  inexperienced,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  an  expert,  well  acquainted  with  the  dyeing  processes  employing  the  ware 
examined,  can  deduce  reliable  estimations  as  to  the  quality  of  a  sample.* 

Essentially  an  empirical  process  modified  to  conform  with  the  practice  of  the 
dye  house,  no  details  for  the  test  can  be  formulated  that  may  be  followed  with- 
out modification.  The  tests  are  made  on  cloth  or  yarn  of  clean  cotton,  wool  or 
silk,  mordanted  or  not  to  conform  to  the  kind  of  fiber  and  nature  of  the  dye. 
In  general  a  weighed  amount  of  the  dye-stuff  is  brought  into  solution  in  a  fixed 
volume  of  solvent,  the  prepared  fiber  digested  for  a  given  time  and  at  a  given 
temperature^  withdrawn,  washed,  dried,  and  the  color,  shade  and  luster  com- 
pared with  a  standard.  It  is  always  advisable  to  make  a  parallel  test  upon 
another  sample  of  the  given  dye  that  has  yielded  uniformly  good  results  in 
practice,  with  all  the  conditions  practically  identical.  And  in  comparing  two 
samples  it  is  well  to  make  several  trials,  diluting  the  stronger  solution  until 
the  shades  or  tints  of  the  dyed  hanks  are  the  same,  using  equal  volumes  for  the 
baths.  The  relative  strengths  of  the  dyes  are  then  directly  proportional  to 
the  dilutions. 

As  an  example,  Kratzf  in  testing  extract  of  logwood  proceeds  in  this  way. 
White  woolen  yam  is  washed,  dried,  and  divided  into  ten- gram  hanks.  The 
mordant  solutions  are  for  one  hank  two  per  cent  bichromate  with  two  per  cent 
bisulfite ;  for  two  other  hanks,  two  per  cent  bichromate  with  two  per  cent  tar- 
tar. One  of  the  latter  two  is  then  passed  through  a  hot  two  per  cent  solution 
of  soda.  After  mordanting  all  hanks,  they  are  washed.  Exactly  eight  grams 
of  each  dye  to  be  tested  is  washed  into  a  liter  flask  with  boiling  water,  stirred 
well,  allowed  to  cool  and  made  up  to  the  mark.  For  each  sample,  three  hanks 
prepared  as  above  are  dyed  in  100  Cc.  of  the  dye  solution,  boiling  for  one  hour. 
The  baths  are  then  allowed  to  cool  for  a  half  hour,  and  the  hanks  washed. 
The  hank  showing  the  best  dye  signifles  the  best  extract. 

Von  Cochenhausen  directs  to  use  as  mordants  (1),  a  strong  oxidizer,  as  bi- 
chromate; (2)  one  not  so  strong,  as  bichromate  with  tartar;  (3)  a  non- 
oxidizer,  as  alum  with  tartar.  It  is  recognized  that  the  best  logwood  extract 
loses  its  value  if  an  expensive  and  complicated  mordanting  process  must  be 
adopted. 

2.  Colorimetric  methods  can  be  applied  to  most  dyes.    The  standards  for 
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oomparlBon  may  be  either  the  dye  itself  or  its  chromofer  in  a  state  of  chemical 
purity^  or  another  compound  possessing  the  same  color.  Many  of  the  coal- 
tar  dyes  come  on  the  market  almost  chemically  pare  or  can  be  made  so  by  a 
simple  pariflcationy  and  are  thus  fitted  as  standards  for  the  same  or  analogoos 
commercial  dyes  or  for  vegetable  dyes  of  corresponding  colors — thus  a 
2.5  per  cent  solution  of  thioflavin  is  said  to  exactly  match  a  .1  per  cent  solu- 
tion of  curcumlne  (the  basis  of  turmeric).  Some  inorganic  salts  can  be  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  e.g,y  potassium  bichromate  for  saffron.  And  often 
the  standard  is  a  particular  sample  of  the  commercial  dye-stufi  known  from 
its  history  or  by  practical  use  to  be  of  a  desirable  quality. 

For  extract  of  logwood  Bfafat*  compares  the  diluted  extract  with  pure 
haematin  as  a  standard;  since  a  common  imparity  of  the  oonunercial  extract 
is  a  mixture  of  treacle  and  chestnut-extract  in  the  ratio  of  two  parts  of  the 
former  to  one  of  the  latter,  he  prepares  a  series  of  ten  tubes  of  100  cubic 
centimeters  capacity,  the  first  of  ten  grams  of  the  pure  extract;  the  second 
of  9.6  grams  extract,  .88  gram  of  treacle,  and  .17  gram  of  chestnut- 
extract;  the  third  of  9  grams  of  extract,  .67  gram  of  treacle,  and  .83  gram  of 
chestnut*eztract ;  and  so  on. 

The  distrust  of  colorimetric  methods  for  dye-wares  that  has  been  expressed 
in  some  quarters  is  not  without  foundation,  for  it  must  be  considered  that  in  a 
solution  of  a  dye  of  given  concentration  the  depth  of  color  is  one  thing  and  the 
dyeing  capacity  another,  and  it  will  not  do  to  assume  that  the  two  are  identical 
or  even  strictly  comparable.  Moreover  the  bodies  associated  with  the  chro- 
mogen  may  modify  the  color,  many  dyes  are  more  or  less  dichroistlc,  and  the 
color  of  even  a  largely  dilated  solution  is  still  so  Intense  that  a  slight  variation 
in  tint  is  impossible  to  observe. 

Schoopt  recommends  the  spectroscope  as  a  means  of  quantitative  determina- 
tion) for  coal  tar  colors. 

8.  By  a  direct  determination  of  the  chromogen  or  an  auxichrome  or  some 
associated  body  that  bears  a  definite  proportion  to  It.  The  most  direct  and  sat- 
isfactory method  Is  the  Isolation  of  the  chromogen  in  the  pure  state,  but  this 
is  seldom  practicable.  The  active'  principles  of  some  of  the  vegetable  and 
animal  and  many  of  the  coal  tar  dyes  are  acid  or  basic  In  character,  or  form 
definite  compounds  with  reagents  and  so  admit  of  a  gravimetric  or  volu- 
metric determination.  For  example,  all  of  the  basic  coal-tar  derivatives  are 
precipitated  by  tannic  acid  and  many  by  various  Inorganic  salts,  notably  lead 
acetate,  aluminum  sulfate,  alum,  and  barium  chloride;  the  trlpheny-methane 
colors  by  virtue  of  the  amido-  and  hydroxy  1  groups  they  contain,  have  the 
property  of  taking  up  one  or  more  atoms  of  bromine  in  ortho-  or  para-posi- 
tion ;  the  phenylated  derivatives  of  rosanlllne  show  a  similar  behavior ;  etc. 

Some  of  the  coal-tar  colors  are  decolorized  by  sodium  hyposulflte  at  100  ^ 
Cent.,  and  this  Is  made  the  basis  for  a  volumetric  determination;  in  many  cases 
the  end-point  Is  sharp  and  the  titration  easy.  One  method  Is  to  measure  two 
equal  volnmes  of  the  hyposulflte  solution  Into  flasks  and  cover  them  with 
layers  of  kerosene.  The  two  dyes  to  be  compared  are  dissolved  in  water  to 
suitable  volumes  and  run  in  from  burettes  until  the  colors  show  faintly.  It 
is  said  that  one  molecule  of  magenta,  Hoffman's  violet,  Paris  violet,  etc., 
requires  the  same  volume  of  hyposulflte  solution  for  decolorlzation  as  do  t*70 
molecules  of  ammonium  cuprlc  sulfate,  affording  an  easy  means  of  standard- 
ization. 
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Bawson*  applies  the  reaction  between  nlght-blae  and  naptbol  yellow  8 
(anilin  dyes)*  the  two  combining  to  form  an  Insoluble  compound  In  the  ratio 
of  two  molecules  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  He  proceeds  by  dissolv- 
ing ten  grams  of  pure  night-blue  In  glacial  acetic  acid  and  diluting  to  one  liter, 
also  one  gram  of  the  sample  of  napthol  yellow  to  be  tested  in  a  liter  of 
water.  Into  ten  Cc.  of  the  former  is  run  about  80  Cc.  of  the  latter  and  the 
mixture  filtered.  If  the  filtrate  Is  blue  or  yellow,  other  tests  are  made.  In- 
creasing or  reducing  the  volume  of  the  nM>thol  yellow  until  a  proportion  Is 
reached  where  the  filtrate  is  but  faintly  yellow.  Of  several  samples  the  dye- 
ing values  are  Inversely  as  the  volumes  required. 

The  decomposition  of  the  chromogen  may  famish  products  that  can  be  de- 
termined; thus  the  yellow  chromophyl  of  saffron  is  a  glucoside  yielding  on 
treatment  with  sulfuric  acid,  glucose,  croclne  (Ci^HigO)  and  an  essential  oil 
C10H14O;  curcurmine,  the  chromogen  of  turmeric,  yields  oxalic  acid  when 
treated  with  nitric  acid,  and  pyrocatechuic  acid  on  fusion  with  caustic  potash. 

4.  By  absorption  of  the  chromogen  in  a  porous  solid.  Some  of  the  dyes  are 
completely  withdrawn  from  a  solution  by  vegetable  or  animal  fibers  and  by 
certain  inorganic  compounds.  The  amount  absorbed  may  be  determined 
directly  by  the  increased  weight  of  the  fiber  or  by  the  diminished  weight  of 
the  residue  left  on  evaporation  of  the  solution.  And  generally  the  dye  may  be 
recovered  by  boiling  the  fiber  with  certain  solvents. 

Thus  the  coloring  matter  of  logwood  (baematoxylin  and  haematln)  resembles 
tannin  in  being  absorbed  by  hide  powder.  A  weight  of  the  extract  is  diluted, 
an  aliquot  part  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  weighed.  An  equal 
volume  is  also  evaporated  after  percolation  through  a  column  of  purified  hide 
powder.  The  difference  in  the  weights  represents  the  coloring  matter  taken 
up  by  the  hide.  Obviously  if  the  extract  contained  any  tannin  as  a  constituent 
of  an  adulterant,  this  would  also  be  absorbed  and  count  as  coloring  matter. 

5.  By  determination  of  some  associated  constituent  normally  present  in  the 
dye-stufi  and  not  contained  in  the  usual  adulterants.  Some  of  the  extracts  of 
the  vegetable  dyes  and  coal -tar  colors  retain  certain  matters  originally  in  the 
crude  article  or  that  have  been  formed  in  or  introduced  during  the  processes  of 
manufacture.  A  determination  of  this  kind  is  always  open  to  criticism,  and 
should  only  be  resorted  to  under  exceptional  circumstances  and  never  relied 
on  in  important  cases. 

For  example,  the  most  common  adulterant  of  saffron  is  an  amldo-azo  com- 
pound known  as  f6mlnelle,  which  differs  from  saffron  in  containing  no  cro- 
cetine  (the  coloring  matter),. and  in  having  a  mach  larger  amount  (7.44  per 
cent)  of  chlorine  than  has  saffron  (.28  per  cent).f 

6.  A  microscopic  examination,  besides  detecting  impurities,  may  possibly 
allow  a  fair  estimate  to  be  formed  of  the  proportion  of  pare  dye  in  a  miictare. 


Many  of  the  commercial  dyes  and  extracts  are  sent  into  the  market  in  the 
form  of  a  paste  or  in  suspension  in  water;  others  dry,  in  admixture  with  some 
cheap  inert  body.  The  object  of  retaining  some  dyes  in  moist  condition  is  that 
evaporation  or  drying  would  impair  their  ready  solubility  in  the  dye -bath. 
The  use  of  '  fillers '  is  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  deliquescent  colors  from 
setting  to  a  solid  mass,  to  allow  the  weighing  out  by  workmen  of  a  charge  for 
a  dye -bath  on  ordinary  scales,  or,  the  filler  being  white  and  in  a  definite  ratio 
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to  the  dye,  to  lessen  the  intensity  of  the  color  and  make  easier  an  estimation 
of  the  proper  amount  to  be  need.  These  fillers  are  commonly  salt,  sngar, 
gypsnm,  sodium  sulfate,  magnesium  sulfate,  etc.,  and  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  adulterations  except  where  the  proportion  exceeds  that  specified  at  the  time 
of  purchase.  Usually  the  proportion  is  50,  75,  80  or  90  per  cent  of  the  mix- 
ture. 

The  analysis  of  an  extract  or  dye  fs  about  as  follows.* 

Moisture,  carbon  dioxide,  and  matter  insoluble  in  cold  water  are  determined  by 
the  usual  methods  for  these  bodies  and  need  no  detailed  mention. 

In  the  matter  insoluble  in  cold  water  or  alcohol  will  be  found  any  starch  that 
may  be  in  the  dye.  Where  the  remainder  of  the  insoluble  matter  is  wholly 
inorganic,  the  loss  on  ignition  of  the  residue  is  taken  to  be  the  weight  of  the 
starch,  but  if  partly  organic^  the  starch  is  extracted  by  hot  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  and  determined  by  the  usual  methods. 

Sulfates  of  caldunif  magnesium  and  sodium,  and  sodium  chloride.  The  bases 
of  these  compounds  will  be  found  in  the  ash  when  a  quantity  of  the  sample  is 
burned  in  a  large  platinum  crucible  or  dish,  and  may  be  separated  and  deter- 
mined. 

Sulfuric  acid,  combined  with  alkalies  or  earths,  is  determined  by  lixiviating 
the  dye  with  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  until  no  more  is  extracted^  then  pre- 
cipitated by  barium  chloride.  Any  adhering  barium  sulfonate  (Ba(BS08)2} 
can  be  separated  by  digesting  the  precipitate  with  ammonium  carbonate  solution 
which  reacts  with  the  sulfonate  but  not  with  the  sulfate.  After  filtering  and 
washing,  the  barium  carbonate  is  dissolved  from  the  precipitate  by  dilute  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  the  barium  sulfate  weighed. 

Chlorine  may  be  combined  in  the  dye  itself,  or  in  the  form  of  sodium  chlo- 
ride. If  only  as  the  latter  the  usual  course  of  precipitation  as  silver  chloride 
Is  followed,  but  if  in  both  forms,  the  sample  is  first  incinerated  at  a  low  heat 
and  the  sodium  chloride  extracted  from  the  ash  by  hot  water;  then  precipi- 
tated by  silver  nitrate.  The  total  chlorine  Is  determined  by  the  conventional 
methods  for  this  element  in  organic  bodies. 

Dextrin  and  sugar.  Dextrin  may  be  determined  by  treating  the  sample  with  a 
little  water,  then  precipitating  by  addition  of  alcohol.  On  filtering  and  weigh- 
ing the  residue  and  deducting  the  weight  of  the  matter  insoluble  In  water, 
the  difference  may  be  set  down  as  dextrin.  The  result,  however,  is  apt  to 
be  too  high  since  other  bodies  soluble  in  water  may  be  precipitated  by 
alcohol. 

Sugar  may  be  polarized  after  extracting  the  dye  by  absolute  alcohol  or  some 
other  organic  solvent  in  which  sugar  is  insoluble ;  or  the  coloring  matter  may 
be  precipitated  from  the  aqueous  solution  by  basic  lead  acetate,  and  the  filtrate 
polarized,  then  the  liquid  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  which  precipitates  the 
lead  and  inverts  the  sugar,  and  the  determination  made  by  Fehlings  solution. 

Arsenic  is  determined  by  fiuxing  the  dye  with  a  mixture  of  sodium  carbon- 
ate and  nitrate  which  destroys  the  organic  matter  and  converts  the  arsenic  to 
sodium  arseniate.  The  melt  is  lixiviated  with  water,  and  the  arsenic  precipi- 
tated by  magnesia  mixture  and  ammonia,  and  weighed  as  magnesium  pyroar- 
seniate.  The  precipitate  is  redissolved  and  examined  for  magnesium  pyro- 
phosphate that  may  have  been  precipitated  at  the  same  time. 

For  various  reasons  the  common  adulterants  of  a  given  dye  -stuff  may  be 
restricted  to  one  class  of  bodies  and  so  be  more  readily  detected  and  deter- 
mined than  if  more  varied. 
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For  example  the  vegetable  extracts  are  frequently  fortified  by  the  cheaper 
anilindyes  of  corresponding  color;  as  cudbear  extract  by  magenta.  In  this 
case  the  orceine  (the  chromofer  of  cudbear)  can  be  completely  precipitated 
from  a  dilute  alcoholic  solution  by  basic  lead  acetate  followed  by  ammonia, 
magenta  remaining  entirely  In  solution.  The  filtrate  may  be  acidified  by  acetic 
add  and  compared  colorimetrically  with  standard  solutions  of  magenta  acidi- 
fied by  acetic  acid.  Presumably  no  other  adulterant  will  accompany  the 
magenta. 

ALIZARIN. 

Madder  Is  the  root  of  the  Btibia  tinctorium.  It  contains  but  little  already 
formed  coloring  constituents,  but  in  it  are  several  glucosides  that  yield  aliza- 
rin (dihydroxy-anthraquinon,  Ci4Hg04)  on  fermentation.  Alizarin  is  the  essen- 
tial dyeing  principle,  and  is  now  made  artificially  at  so  Iowa  cost  that  it  bids 
fair  to  supplant  that  derived  from  madder.  When  perfectly  pure  the  two 
alizarins  are  identical,  but  the  madder-alizarin  of  commerce  always  contains 
purpurin  (hydroxy-anthraquinon^  Ci^HgO^),  and  the  artificial  product  usually 
anthraquinon  (Ci4H302)  an  intermediate  product  in  the  manufacture.  On 
moderate  heating,  the  first  sublimate  from  madder- alizarin  will  be  pure 
alizarin  in  yellow  needles;  in  that  from  the  artificial  variety  anthraquinon 
may  be  distinguished. 

The  basis  of  the  manufacture  of  artificial  alizarin  is  anthracen,  obtained 
very  impure  as  the  third  fraction  of  the  distillation  of  coal-tar.*  After 
partial  purification  it  is  sent  into  the  market  from  40  to  60  per  cent  pure^ 
containing  varying  amounts  of  pyrene,  napthalene,  crysene,  methyl -anthra- 
cen, carbazol,  etc.  Some  of  these  impurities  closely  resemble  anthracen 
in  chemical  and  physical  properties  but  have  less  or  no  value  for  the  pur- 
pose intended. 

The  manufacture  of  alizarin  comprises  four  stages. 

1 .  On  heating  anthracen  with  a  strong  oxidizer  it  Is  converted  into  anthra- 
quinon—  Ci4Hio  +  80  =  Ci4H802  4-H20.  For  cheapness  a  mixture  of  potas- 
sium bichromate  and  sulfuric  acid,  furnishes  the  oxygen.  The  anthraquinon 
is  separated  by  a  centrifugal  machine  and  purified  by  dissolving  in  sulfuric 
acid  at  110  ^ ;  on  cooling^  part  of  the  anthraquinon  separates,  the  rest  on 
dilution  with  water.  Now  about  90  per  cent  pure,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  gray 
or   yellowish  powder  that  may  be  still  further  purified  by  boiling  with  soda. 

8.  On  heating  anthraquinon  with  concentrated  sulfuric  acid  there  are 
formed  three  products,  their  proportion  varying  with  the  temperature  and 
time  of  digestion.  If  the  heat  be  kept  below  160  ^  there  is  formed  anthra- 
qninon-monosulfonlc  acid  G6H4(CO)sC6H8.HS08;  from  160  ^  to  170obeta-an- 
thraquinon-disulfonic  acid;  and  if  the  heat  rises  to  180 o  to  185 ^^  alpha- 
anthraquinon-disulfonic  acid;  both  the  latter  compounds  having  the  formula 
S05H.CeH,(CO)2C«H8.H808. 

8.  The  mixture  is  melted  with  caustic  soda.  The  anthraquinon-raonosulfonic 
acid  yields  sodium  alizarate  —  Ci4H,Oa.HS08  +  4NaOH  =  Ci4H«08(Na0)2 + 
Na^SOs  +  H,  -f-  2H2O;  the  reducing  action  of  the  nascent  hydrogen  being  pre- 
vented by  the  addition  of  a  little  potassium  chlorate.  The  alpha-anthraquinon- 
aulfonlc  acid  yields  principally  flava-purpurin,  and  the  beta-acid,  anthra- 
purpurln  though  some  sodium  alizarate  also  —  Cx4Hg(S02)204-f6NaOH  = 
C,4H«Na204  4-  2E,S04  +  4H,0. 

4.  On  acidifying  the  llxiviation  of  the  melt  there  precipitates  *  color  in  ',  a 
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mixture  of  alizarin  CC24H^Na,04  +  HCl »  C14H8O4  +  2NaCi),  flaTM^vurpariOy  m<I 
anthrapnrparin;  on  the  relative  proportions  of  these  depends  the  shade  of 
the  dye. 

For  the  assay  of  commercial  anthracen,  an  old  method  is  tliat  of  washing  oat 
the  imparities  by  alcohol  in  which  anthracen  is  insolable^  bnt  the  separation  is 
never  more  than  approximate.  The  method  due  to  Lack,  variously  modifled, 
Is  in  common  nse;  it  is  based  on  the  oxidation  of  the  imparities  (acenapthen, 
fiaoren^  phenthren,  carbazol,  flaoranthren^  etc.)  to  acids  soluble  in  water,  or 
to  their  entire  decomposition  by  the  action  of  a  strong  solution  of  chromic  acid 
in  glacial  acetic  acid^  while  anthracen  is  converted  to  anthraquinon.  It  is  said 
that  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  to  the  reagent  gives  a  more  thorough 
puriflcatlon  and  also  insures  a  final  product  of  anthraquinon  of  a 
clear  yellow  color  indicating  its  parity.*  After  digestion  with  this  powerful 
oxidizer  for  several  hours  and  dilution  with  water,  anthraquinon  separates 
in  crystals  that  may  be  collected,  washed  with  water  and  weak  lye,  dried  and 
weighed.  Still  somewhat  Impure  however,  treatment  with  fuming  sulfuric  acid 
sulfonates  any  remaining  impurities^  and  dilution  with  water  leaves  the  anthra- 
qainon  almost  perfectly  pure  with  the  exception  of  some  mineral  matter  that 
may  be  deducted  after  a  determination  of  the  ash.  Should  paraffin  be  suspected 
in  the  sample  a  preliminary  heating  with  fuming  sulfuric  acid  will  leave  the 
paraffin  unchanged. 

Crude  anthraquinon  contains,  among  other  impurities,  some  undeoomposed 
anthracen,  and  when  treated  with  concentrated  sulfuric  acid  all  these  are  suU 
fonated,  the  anthraquinon  dissolving  unchanged  if  the  temperature  be  restricted 
to  130  ® .  On  lixiviating  the  mass  with  hot  water  the  Impurities  dissolve,  leav- 
ing the  anthraquinon,  still  somewhat  Impure,  however.  The  purification  must 
be  restricted,  since  if  carried  to  complete  conversion  of  the  anthracen,  certain 
of  the  impurities  become  oxidized  to  forms  not  readily  soluble  in  water.  The 
residual  anthraquinon  is  washed  and  dried,  then  further  purified  by  fuming 
salf  arlc  acid. 

The  conversion  of  anthraquinon  should  be  conducted  according  to  the  pro- 
cess adopted  In  the  factory  —  thus  for  a  scarlet  shade  a  larger  weight  of 
sulfaric  acid  and  longer  heating  is  reqaired  than  for  a  blue  shade;  in  the  latter 
the  products  are  roughly  56  per  cent  of  the  monosulfonic  acid,  15  per  cent  of 
the  alpha-  and  beta-dlsulf  onlc  acids,  and  30  per  cent  of  unattacked  anthraquinon ; 
but  in  the  former  very  little  unattacked  anthraqainon  is  left. 

After  the  digestion  with  sulfuric  acid  the  residue  is  diluted  with  hot  water 
and  the  residual  anthraquinon  filtered  off  and  analyzed  by  drying  and  dissolv- 
ing in  chromic  and  acetic  acids  as  above;  but  the  subsequent  purification  by 
sulfuric  acid  is  unnecessary  and  omitted. 

Should  the  relative  proportions  of  the  two  dlsulfonic  acids  be  desired,  the 
solution  is  neutralized  by  sodium  carbonate  and  evaporated  until  crystallization 
begins ;  on  cooling,  the  sodium  salt  of  the  alpha-  sulfonic  acid  remains  fairly 
insoluble  in  water;  and  on  drying,  oxidation  with  nitric  acid,  and  incineration 
there  is  left  sodium  sulfate  from  which  the  organic  compound  may  be  calcu- 
lated.   The  difference  is  the  sodium  beta-dlsulf onate  in  the  filtrate. 

Otherwise,  the  mixture  of  the  acid  is  heated  under  pressure  at  a  fixed  tem- 
perature with  concentrated  soda -lye  containing  some  potassium  chlorate,  the 
latter  to  prevent  any  reduction  to  anthraquinon.  At  stated  intervals  during 
the  number  of  hours  required  for  conversion,  samples  are  withdrawn,  dissolved 
in  a  measured  volume  of  water,  and  the  alizarin  precipitated  by  acid  and 
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weighed;  a  sufficiently  close  approximation  may  be  had  from  the  apparent 
volame  of  the  precipitate  or  the  color  of  the  filtrate. 

The  anthraqalnon-monosalfate  of  sodium  found  in  commerce  is  generally  so 
pure  that  only  a  moisture  determination  is  required. 

Alizarin  Is  Insoluble  in  cold^  slightly  soluble  In  hot  water^  insoluble  in  dilute 
acidSi  but  readily  in  concentrated  sulfuric.  It  is  found  in  commerce  in  the  form 
of  a  80  per  cent  paste  of  either  a  blue  or  yellow  shade.  The  blue  shade 
consists  chiefly  of  alizarin,  while  the  yellow  is  mainly  anthra-parpurin  and 
flava-purptirin  (trloxyanthraquinons)  with  some  alizarin. 

The  quality  is  often  judged  by  a  dyeing  test  made  along  with  a  standard 
alizarin,  about  as  follows:  the  cloth  is  in  the  form  of  strips  of  cotton  about 
ten  Inches  long  properly  mordanted ;  the  dyeing  vats  preferably  thin  glass 
beakers  holding  6C0  Cc.  and  heated  aide  by  side  in  a  water -bath.  Five  grams 
of  the  dye-paste  is  suspended  in  one  liter  of  water,  and  from  this  50  to  70 
Cc.  withdrawn  and  added  to  500  Cc.  of  water  containing  a  minute  amount  of 
calcium  acetate.  The  temperature  is  raised  to  80^ ,  the  strips  immersed  for  aa 
hour,  then  passed  through  two  soaping  baths,  dried  and  examined. 

For  tiie  Taluation  of  commercial  alizarins,  there  is  determined  the  moiBtore 
(at  not  over  100®)  and  the  ash.  A  weighed  quantity  is  dissolved  in  sodium 
carbonate  solution  and  filtered  from  the  undisaolved  anthraqniaon  and 
oxyanthraquinon  —  these  are  separable  by  caustic  alkali  or  lime.  The  filtrate 
is  acidified  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  precipitate  boiled  with  milk  of  lime  to 
remove  antbrafiavic  and  isoflavic  acids.  The  undissolved  llme^lakes  are  made 
into  a  paste  with  water*  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  residue  —  a 
mixture  of  alizarin,  flavapurpurln  and  anthrapurpurin  —  washed  and  dried. 

The  separation  of  the  three  compounds  is  difficult.  An  approximate  isola- 
tion of  the  flavapurpurln  follows  boiling  with  benzol  in  which  it  is  soluble. 
Schunck  and  Boemer  propose  a  qualitative  test  by  placing  a  small  quantity  of 
the  mixture,  dried  at  100  o ,  on  a  glass  plate  on  which  stands  a  lead  ring  a  few 
millimeters  high;  the  ring  supports  another  glass  plite.  On  heating  the  lower 
plate  to  1400-150^  the  alizarin  volatilizes  and  escapes;  if  now  the  tempera- 
ture is  raised  to  170®  a  sublimate  of  a  mixture  of  flava-purpurin  and  anthra- 
purpurin is  obtained.    The  two  are  distinguishable  under  the  microscope. 

In  commercial  alizarins  any  oxyanthraquinons  as  impurities  can  be  deter- 
mined by  boiling  with  calcium  hydrate  and  filtering.  They  communicate  a 
brown  color  to  the  filtrate,  and  on  addition  of  an  acid  are  thrown  down.  A 
fair  assay  of  natural  alizarin  can  be  made  according  to  Schunck  by  prolonged 
sublimation  at  140  ^ ,  this  temperature  being  higher  than  the  point  of  vapor- 
ization of  alizarin,  but  lower  than  that  of  the  common  impurities. 

INDIOO. 

Commercial  Indigo  is  prepared  by  a  peculiar  process  from  the  various  species 
of  indigofera.  The  plant  containing  the  basis  iudogen  or  indoxyl  CgH^NO,  is 
fermented  with  water  and  a  little  lime,  during  which  indigo  is  deposited  as  a 
powder;  this  is  strained  off,  dried,  and  cut  into  cakes.  As  sold  in  the  market 
it  is  in  the  form  of  lumps  of  a  dark  blue  color,  developing  a  bronze  refiection 
on  rubbing  with  a  hard  material.  As  a  rule  the  softer  a  specimen  of  indigo  the 
better  the  quality,  but  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some,  the  content  of  indlrubln 
is  said  to  bear  no  relation  to  the  color. 

Indigo  is  a  complex  substance,  the  principal  constituents  being  indigotin  or 

indigo    blue  CieHioNgO,  or  C^H^  {  ^^  }  C  :  C  {  ^^  }  ^«^< '  indirabln  or  indigo 
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red;  indigliiciii  C«H|oOe»  a  colorless  or  light  yellow  sweet  compoand;  Indican, 
CsgHsiNOif-,  a  light  brown  syrapy  glacoside  by  whose  decomposition  indigotin, 
indirabin,  and  a  sugar  are  formed;  and  indiretin  or  Indigo  brown,  CiBH^^NOf^  a 
dark  brown  resinous  compoand. 
The  composition  of  commercial  indigo  varies  greatly;*  thus: 

Indigotin 20  to  80  per  cent. 

Indirubin 2  to  10       *' 

Indigo  brown 1  to   6       « 

Indigo  gluten 2  to   5       '* 

Ash 3to20       " 

Moisture 5  to  15       « 

The  most  Important  of  the  constituents  is  indigotin,  a  dark-blue  crystalline 
powder,  subliming  at  290  ^  and  condensing  to  prismatic  crystals.  It  is  Insol- 
uble in  most  of  the  common  reagents  except  concentrated  sulfuric  acid 
which  converts  it  to  sulfindigotic  acid  (sulflndylic  acid,  C|«H3N,02(HS03)s) 
believed  by  some  to  be  a  mixture  of  two  acids. 

Indirubin  Is  Isomeric  with  indigotin  and  may  be  extracted  from  indigo  by 
hot  alcohol  in  which  indigotin  is  Insoluble.  When  indigo  is  extracted  by 
napthalene  both  indigotin  and  indirubin  are  dissolved;  the  latter  may  be 
extracted  from  the  former  by  ether.  Under  certain  circumstances  indirubin  is 
converted  to  indigotin. 

Of  the  various  constituents  of  indigo  only  the  indigotin  and  indirubin  are 
believed  to  be  of  value  to  the  dyer,  and  so  little  is  known  of  the  advantage  or 
detriment  of  the  others  that  an  indigo  test  usually  comprises  only  a  determina- 
tion of  the  two.  The  percentage  of  indigotin  alone  is  not  a  fair  criterion  of 
the  dyeing  quality  of  the  sample  .f 

Moisture  and  ash  are  determined  in  the  usual  way.  Indigo,  both  in  lumps  and 
powder,  is  peculiarly  subject  to  hygroscopic  changes  of  the  atmosphere ;  thus, 
a  sample  of  Kurpah  indigo  containing  originally  11.86  per  cent  of  moisture, 
showed  only  5.15  per  cent  after  standing  in  a  laboratory  for  seven  days  at 
about  750  Fahr. 

Many  methods  have  been  proposed  for  the  determination  of  indigotin  and 
indirubin.    The  best  known  are  summarized  as  follows. 

1.  By  loss  on  Ignition.    In  a  rapid  approximate  method  there  is  determined 

The  process  of  Heamann  for  the  manafaotare  of  artUlcial  indigo  Is  said  to  be  based  on 

the  following  reaotions.t 

1.  Napthallne  Is  oxidised  by  ooncentrated  solfarlo  to  phthalic,  salfnrons,  and  oarboalo 

aoids  — 

CioHs  +  9H88O4  =>  CaH4(OOOH)2  +  9H28O3  +  300]  +  H3O. 

S.  Phthallc  acid  Is  converted  by  ammonia  to  phthslimlde^ 

0«H4(COOH)2  +  NH3  "  C6H4(00)3NH  +  2HaO. 

8.  Phthallmtde  is  oxidized  to  anthranilic  acid  hy  sodlam  hypochlorite  — 

08H4(00)aMH  -^  O  +  HgO  ^  UaH4.NH2.COOH  +  C02. 

4.  Anthranilic  acid  is  converted  to  phenyl-glycocoll-orthocarboxyllc  acid  by  the  aetion 
of  chloraoetic  add  — 

O8H4.NH2.OOOH  +  CHaOlUOOH  »  C6H4(OOOH)2.NH.OH2  +  HOI. 

5.  Pbenyl'glyooooll-orthocarboxylic  acid  yields  indoxyl  on  fusion  with  oaasttosoda'- 

C6H4(OOOH)2.NH.OH2  +  2NaOH  »  C8H4NH.GH2.OO  +  NaaOOa  +  SHaO. 
e.  Indoxyl  becomes  indigo  on  oxidation  hy  the  air  in  presence  of  an  alkali  — 

2C0H4NH.CHs.OO  +  Oa  »Ci«HioNa03  +  2H20. 


*  Joarn.  Socy.  Dyers  A  Col.  1896. 
t  Joarn.  Bocy.  Chem.  Ind.  21—222. 
t  Joarn.  Amer.  Chem.  Sooy.  1901—811. 
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the  Indigotin  and  indlrnbin  by  the  loss  in  weight  when  these  are  volatilized 
at  a  moderate  heat.  On  a  flat  platinum  tray  having  an  area  of  14  sq.  cm.  is 
spread  .250  gram  of  the  finely  powdered  indigo ;  the  tray  is  heated  on  an  iron 
plate  jQSt  to  the  point  of  sublimation  of  the  indigotin^  covered  meanwhile  by 
an  arched  hood  of  sheet  iron  that  the  heat  may  be  kept  more  uniform. 
When  violet  fumes  cease  to  appear  the  capsule  is  reweighed^  the  loss  set 
down  as  indigotin.  Against  the  method  is  the  notable  decomposition  of  both 
indigotin  and  the  other  constituents  at  the  temperature  of  sublimation. 

2.  Extraction  of  indigotin  by  a  solvent.  Honig  mixes  the  powdered  indigo 
with  fragments  of  pumice-stone  and  extracts  in  a  Soxhlet's  apparatus  with  anhy- 
drous anilin  or  nitrobenzol  until  the  syphonings  are  colorless.  The  extraction 
takes  two  or  three  hours.  The  tube  of  the  apparatus  is  washed  with  alcohol^ 
and  the  anilin  distilled  leaving  the  indigotin^  which  is  purified  by  washing  on 
an  asbestos  filter  with  strong  alcohol^  dried  at  110  ^  and  weighed. 

Brylinski  criticises  the  use  of  anilin  as  a  solvent,  asserting  that  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  Indigotin  is  destroyed,  and  that  as  the  indigotin  crystal- 
lizes it  incloses  some  anilin.  He  would  substitute  glacial  acetic  acid.  Brandt 
admits  the  destruction  of  indigotin  by  anilin,  finding  that  if  the  indigo  be 
mixed  with  powdered  garnets  the  action  is  lessened,  but  that  after  extraction 
for  an  hour  the  destruction  proceeds  rapidly.  Ck)ncordant  results  follow 
when  the  indigo  is  mixed  with  small  garnets,  sand,  etc.,  and  the  extraction 
conducted  as  rapidly  as  possible.  As  a  solvent  he  prefers  phenol ;  on  cool- 
ing the  extract  and  largely  diluting  with  water  containing  caustic  soda,  all 
the  indigotin  is  precipitated.  It  is  filtered  on  a  tared  paper,  washed  with 
hot  water  until  the  washings  become  nearly  neutral,  then  with  alcohol  until 
it  passes  nearly  colorless.    Finally  the  indigotin  is  dried  at  110  ^  and  weighed. 

Other  solvents  that  have  been  proposed  are  animal  oils  and  napthalin,  the 
indigo  precipitated  from  the  extract  by  ether.  Schneider  ascertains  the  loss 
incurred  by  the  action  of  the  solvent  on  the  indigotin  by  subjecting  the  weighed 
indigotin  to  the  process  of  extraction  under  identical  conditions  with  the 
original  and  corrects  the  weight  accordingly. 

8.  Conversion  to  indigo  white.  Various  reducing  agents  convert  Indigotin 
to  a  soluble  compound  known  as  indigogen  or  Indigo  wliite;thas,  ferrous 
sulfate  with  calcium  hydrate  — 

CieHioNsOg  (Indigotin)    +   2FeS04  +  2Ca(0H)a —  CmHisNgO,  (indigogen) + 
Fcj  COH)e  +  2CaS04. 

The  conversion  takes  place  with  indigotin  suspended  in  water  or  with  sulfin-  • 
digotic  acid  in  solution.    Since  the  indigo   white   is   readily  oxidized,  the 
reduction  must  be  conducted  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  usually  accomplished 
by  passing  a  current  of  a  reducing  gas  through  the  flask. 

On  contact  with  air,  indigo  white  is  reoxidized  to  indigotin  —  Ci^HuNjO, 
-|-  Oj  =  CieHjoNjOg  +  HjOg  —  which,  being  insoluble,  separates  as  a  fine  powder. 

A  weighed  quantity  of  the  indigo  in  a  fiask  fitted  with  gas-transmission 
tubes  is  heated  with  a  measured  volume  of  a  solution  of  the  reducer;  then  an 
aliquot  part  is  withdrawn  by  a  syphon  into  a  smaller  fiask.  Through  this  is 
passed  a  current  of  air  untU  the  regenerated  indigotin  is  precipitated ;  the  liquid 
is  acidified  by  hydrochloric  acid,  filtered,  and  the  precipitate  dried  and  weighed. 

Other  reducing  agents  that  have  been  proposed  are  sodium  bisulfite,  sodium 
hyposulfite,  grape  sugar,  metallic  aluminum,  etc.,  all  in  connection  with  an 
alkali  or  earth;  Norton  recommends  zinc  dust  with  lime,  and  determines  the 
indigotin  by  drawing  the  reduced  solution  into  a  solution  of  ferric  sulfate, 
then  titrates,  by  standard  potassium  bichromate,  the  ferrous  sulfate  formed  by 
the  reaction  between  the  ferric  sulfate  and  indigogen. 
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For  the  analysis -of  textile  fabrics  djed  by  indigo,  Benard  directs  to  treat  ten 
grains  of  the  disintegrated  fibers  directly  wltli  sodinm  bisulfite  and  lime. 

4.  Sy  solution  in  snlf  aric  acid  and  titration  by  an  oxidizer.  Indigo  dissolTes 
readily  in  moderately  hot,  concentrated  sulfuric  add.  According  to  Bawson* 
the  best  plan  for  the  disaolution  of  a  sample  is  to  mix  one  gram  of  the  fine 
ixiwder  with  an  equal  weight  of  ground  glass  and  project  the  mixture,  by  small 
portions  and  witb  constant  stirring,  into  20  Cc.  of  sulfuric  acid  of  1.84  sp.  gr. 
held  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  The  mortar  is  rinsed  with  a  little  powdered  glass, 
and  the  crucible  heated  in  a  water-oven  for  an  hour  to  90^ .  The  solution  is 
cooled,  and  diluted  with  water  to  one  liter. 

For  the  titration  with  permanganate,  the  solution  Is  filtered  and  00  Cc. 
drawn  into  a  porcelain  dish  and  diluted  with  260  Cc.  of  water.  A  standard  soln- 
tlon  of  permanganate  la  run  in  until  the  color  of  the  titrate  passes  from 
greenish  to  light  yellow  denoting  the  complete  oxidation  of  the  aulflndlgotic 
and  sulfindfrubic  acids  to  sulfisatic  add — 

OCj^HgNsOsCHSOs)]  +  2KsHn,08  +  6Hg804  "-  SC^^lS(fi^(^BB(h)t  +  ^K^^  + 
41lEn804  +  6H2O. 

The  standardization  of  the  permanganate  is  made  on  pure  ladigotln  dissolved 
and  diluted  as  above. 

Since  permanganate  is  also  reduced  by  other  constituents  of  the  Indigo  solu- 
ble in  sulfuric  acid,  it  is  recommended  that  before  titration  these  be  removed 
1^  salting  out  the  snlflndlgotic  and  sulflndirubic  acids,  which  after  filtering 
are  dissolved  and  titrated.  Barium  chloride  has  also  been  recommended  for 
purification.  Donald  and  Strasse  would  purify  the  indigo  before  sulfonationby 
successive  extractions  with  water,  hydrochloric  add,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

In  lieu  of  permanganate  the  oxidizer  may  be  potassium  f  errlcyanlde  which  in 
alkaline  solution  forms  Isatin  or  indi^otic  acid,  or  potassium  bichromate  in 
acid  solution,  but  neither  of  these  has  any  marked  advantages  over  perman- 
ganate. 

5.  By  reduction.  Strong  reducing  agents  convert  sulfindlgotlc  acid  to  the 
nearly  colorless  compound  disalfo-leukindigotic  acid.  The  determination  is 
made  volumetrically  by  sodium  hyposulflte  (NaHS02)  ^°  ^  current  of  some 
non-oxidizing  gas.  The  titrand  is  standardized  against  pure  indigotin  dis- 
solved in  sulfuric  acid  and  diluted.  Mueller  claims  tliat  indigo-red,  indigo- 
brown,  and  indigo-gloten  are  not  reduced  by  this  reagent.  This  reaction  is 
CieHgNaOjCHSOs),  +  NaHSO,  +  HjO  «  CmHioNjOjCHSOj)^  +  NaHSOj. 

Indigotin  is  reduced  quantitatively  by  vanadyl  sulfate,  vanadium  dioxide 
(V2O2)  being  oxidized  to  the  pentoxlde  (VgOs).  The  titrand  is  made  by  dis- 
solving ammonium  vanadate  in  sulfuric  acid,  diluting  the  solution  and  reducing 
by  zinc  powder.  The  titration  is  carried  out  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide, 
the  end -point  being  the  disappearance  of  the  blue  color  of  the  sulfindlgotlc 
acid. 

6.  Various  other  methods  have  been  proposed.  Gerland  removes  other  con- 
stituents by  converting  the  indigotin  and  indirubin  into  their  mono -sulfonic 
acids  by  vitriol  of  1.67  sp. gr.;  on  dilution  with  water  these  are  completely  pre- 
cipitated. After  filtration  the  precipitate  is  treated  with  acid  of  1.S4  gravity 
which  produces  the  cUsnlfonic  acids,  determined  by  titration.  Voeller  purifies 
indigo  by  successive  treatments  with  hydrochloric  acid,  sodium  hydrate, 
alcohol,  and  water,  then  determines  the  nitrogen  In  the  residue  by  the  method 
of  Kjeldahl;  the  indigotin  is  calculated  from  the  formula  C2eHioN202. 


•  Joarn.  Socy.  Dyera  A  CoL  1—78. 
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7.  For  a  determination  of  indlnibio,  Gardner  and  Denton  boll  .2  gram  of 
the  powdered  indigo  with  100  Cc*  of  acetone  under  a  reflux  condenser. 
The  liqnid  is  then  made  up  to  200  Cc.  with  a  ten  per  cent  salt  solution,  this 
precipitating  any  traces  of  indigotin  that  may  have  dissolved.  After  filtra- 
tion through  asbestos,  the  filtrate  is  compared  colorlmetrically  with  pure  indi- 
mbin  treated  as  above.  The  residue  of  indigotin  is  washed  free  from  salt  by 
hot  water,  dried,  dissolved  in  sulfuric  acid,  and  determined  by  titration  with 
permanganate. 

8.  The  dye -test  can  be  made  by  grinding  one  gram  of  the  dried  indigo  with 
five  grams  of  glass,  then  extracting  successively  by  hot  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  hot  dilute  solution  of  sodium  hydrate,  and  hot  water.  The  dried  residue 
is  dissolved  at  100 ^  In  sulfuric  acid  of  1.85  sp.  gr.,  the  solution  diluted  with 
water,  and  made  up  to  one  liter.  A  special  lyrm  of  apparatus  has  been 
described  by  Grossman.* 

As  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  various  processes  there  is  some  difference 
of  opinion.  The  conclusions  of  Bawsonf  are  given  below,  though  it  must  be 
recognized  that  his  views  on  several  points  are  not  concurred  in  by  other 
authorities.} 

'*  2.  The  permanganate  method  afiords  a  quick  and  ready  means  for  the 
approximate  valuation  of  indigoes,  but  as  substances  soluble  in  dilute  acids 
are,  at  the  same  time,  more  or  less  acted  upon,  the  results  obtained  are  some* 
what  too  high. 

8.  If  the  solution  of  indigo  be  saturated  with  sodium  chloride,  the  colouring 
matter  is  thereby  precipitated.  When  the  precipitate  is  washed,  dissolved  in 
dilute  sulfuric  acid,  and  titrated  with  potassium  permanganate,  results  are 
obtained  that  for  all  practical  purposes  are  trustworthy  and  reliable.  Indigo- 
red  and  indigotin  are  simultaneously  estimated  by  this  modified  process. 

4.  Of  all  the  volumetric  methods  which  have  been  devised  for  estimating  the 
indigotin,  the  sodium  hyposulflte  process  is  capable  of  giving  at  the  same  time 
the  quickest  and  most  accurate  results ;  but  as  previously  stated,  considerable 
care  and  delicacy  are  required  in  its  manipulation.  If  the  solution  of  indigo 
to  be  titrated  with  hyposulflte  contain  iron  in  the  ferric  state,  then  the  result 
obtained  will  be  too  high. 

5.  Other  bodies  than  indigotin  which  are  present  in  indigoes  are  more  or  less 
affected  by  the  process  of  sublimation,  while  indigotin  itself  is  partly  decom- 
posed into  a  dark  brown  substance,  which  does  not  volatilize  without  complete 
destruction.  According  to  the  quality  of  indigo  the  results  obtained  by  this 
process  may  be  either  too  high  or  too  low. 

6.  The  gravimetric  reduction  processes  as  commonly  described  are  not  quite 
so  accurate  as  is  generally  supposed.  Perfectly  reliable  and  accurate  results  are, 
however,  obtained  by  the  use  of  sodium  hyposulflte  and  lime  water.  The 
reduction  is  complete  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  Where  an  exact  chemical 
analysis  is  required,  this  method  I  consider  gives  the  best  results  of  any  process 
which  has  hitherto  been  published.*' 

A  large  number  of  analytical  schemes  for  the  identification  of  dyes  in  dyed 
fabrics  have  been  described. § 


*  Joarn .  Sooy.  Dyers  A  Col.  1897^124. 
t  Cbem.-NewB,  61—266. 

X  Joorn.  Socy.  Dyers  &  Col.  1896—93,  and  1897—124 . 

S  Joorn.  Anal.  Chem.  1—440;  Joan.  Socy.  Dyers  &  Col.  1896—210;  Prescott  Org.  Anal.  182; 
Analyst,  1899—41. 
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IfOTES    ON    THE    METHODS    OF  ANALYSIS. 

The  deTolopment  of  the  art  of  qaantltative  analysis  may  be  credited  on  the 
one  hand  to  the  extension  of  qualitative  analysis,  and  on  the  other  to  the  adapta- 
tion in  miniature  of  technical  processes. 

Probably  the  earliest  attempt  at  a  qnantitatiye  analysis  was  of  the  nature  of 
a  fire-assay  of  the  ores  or  alloys  of  the  precious  metals ;  for  the  reprodaction 
on  a  small  scale  of  the  crude  processes  of  extraction  and  refining  known  to  the 
ancients  would  be  readily  suggested  to  those  engaged  therein.  From  this  in- 
ception the  art  grew  by  small  accessions,  traceable  in  the  writings  of  the 
alchemists  and  their  followers,  and  extended  in  succession  to  other  useful 
minerals  and  ores,  the  compounds  of  the  common  metals,  the  Inorganic  acids, 
the  ultimate  constituents  of  organic  bodies,  the  rarer  metals,  and  finally  to 
general  proximate  analysis.  Of  an  art  so  interwoven  with  others  and  so 
eminently  one  of  detail,  it  is  idle  to  speculate  as  to  whom  belongs  the  honor  of 
being  the  founder ;  of  the  three  or  four  that  have  been  named,  all  have  un- 
doubtedly made  most  important  contributions,  but  a  firm  foundation  had  l>een 
laid  prior  to  the  time  of  the  earliest. 

The  art  In  general  and  particular,  has  been  materially  advanced  at  various 
times  by  the  discovery  of  leading  principles  and  the  invention  of  appliances 
for  facilitating  the  practice.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned  the  principles  of 
volumetric  analysis,  gasometry  and  electrolysis,  the  application  of  the  polari- 
scope,  colorimeter  and  dephlagmator,  the  invention  of  the  deluminated  gas* 
burner  and  the  vacuum  filtering  apparatus,  the  construction  of  platinum 
utensils,  and  others  of  less  conspicuous  advantage. 

Another  factor  has  been  the  progress  toward  precision  in  the  valuation 
of  such  physical  constants  as  are  concerned  in  the  calculations  of  analysis. 
The  atomic  weights  on  which  depends  the  accuracy  of  nearly  every  chemical 
analysis  have  been  corrected  to  such  a  degree  of  exactness  that  the  errors 
introduced  are  inconsiderable  even  in  the  most  refined  investigations.  And 
reliable  determinations  of  constants  of  more  special  application  have  admitted 
several  purely  physical  methods  to  the  resources  of  the  analyst,  frequently  to 
snpplant  chemical  methods  more  in\ricate  or  less  accurate. 

Again,  the  assistance  afforded  by  the  continuous  advance  in  the  way  of 
increasing  the  variety  and  improving  the  quality  of  the  appliances  for  chemical 
work  can  not  be  overestimated,  for  the  manufacturer  has  well  kept  pace  with 
the  ever  increasing  demand.  The  precision -balance  of  today  is  a  most  exact, 
reliable,  and  withal,  low- priced  instrument,  and  the  accompanying  weights 
remarkably  accurate ;  glass  and  porcelain  vessels  are  at  hand  convenient  in 
form  and  well  resisting  the  corrosive  action  of  chemicals,  platinum  wrought 
to  almost  any  desired  shape,  and  physical  instruments  and  volumetric  ware  of 
high  precision.  And  one  cannot  but  appreciate  the  skill  of  the  glass-blower  as 
he  fashions  the  most  intricate  forms  of  apparatus,  making  possible  many  chem- 
ical operations  that  otherwise  could  be  conducted  only  with  difilculty  if  at  all. 
In  the  equally  important  requisite  of  reagents,  chemicals  are  now  supplied  in 
large  variety,  of  guaranteed  purity,  and  at  a  reasonable  price.  Surely  the 
readiness  of  the  manufacturer  to  meet  or  anticipate  the  wants  of  the  chemist 
may  not  infrequently  be  accredited  to  a  loftier  motive  than  mere  business  thrift. 
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Bat  as  a  whole  the  practice  has  been  built  Dp  mainly  by  accretions  of  minor 
importance,  the  outcome  of  patient  and  persistent  efforts  in  the  direction  of 
instituting  and  perfecting  particular  methods  of  analysis ;  widening  their  scope 
when  possible  to  include  other  than  the  special  classes  of  bodies  for  which 
they  were  originally  designed,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  so  modifying  the  details— 
here  by  the  omission  of  a  superfluous  feature,  there  by  the  introduction  of  a 
measure  tending  to  greater  simplicity,  accuracy,  or  dispatch,  or  a  precaution 
against  an  avoidable  source  of  error  —  as  to  adapt  them  for  special  work  call- 
ing for  exceptional  rapidity  or  many  analyses  in  a  limited  time.  To  these 
extensions  a  great  impetus  was  the  publication  of  the  works  of  Rose  and  Fre- 
senius,  the  first  monographs  of  methods  for  the  systematic  examination  of 
inorganic  bodies  and  practical  directions  for  manipulation. 

A  feature  that  has  had  a  marked  influence  on  the  advance  of  the  art  is  the 
unreserved  manner  in  which  analysts  in  general  have  made  public  the  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  they  have  considered  of  interest  to  their  fellows. 
Particularly  is  this  to  be  commended  of  specialists  whose  extended  study  in 
one  single  department  of  analysis  constrains  respectful  consideration  of  the 
views  they  advance.  A  few  are  more  reticent,  defending  their  secretiveness 
on  the  plea  of  fldelll^  to  employers  or  clients,  or  that  the  publication  of  cer- 
tain methods  of  analysis  in  detail  might  give  Information  to  those  who  would 
proflt  by  it  for  illegitimate  ends,  as  for  adulteration  or  counterfeiting.  Bat 
the  mutual  beneflt  to  be  derived  from  a  free  interchange  of  experiences  and 
opinions  is  so  generally  recognized  that  a  claim  to  the  possession  of  a  secret 
method  superior  to  any  that  are  common  property  may  well  be  regarded  with 
suspicion.  And  in  the  rare  instances  where  a  patent  has  been  secured  for 
an  analytical  method,  it  is  probable  that  protection  was  sought,  through 
establishing  priority,  for  any  technical  processes  that  might  be  founded 
thereon,  rather  than  the  right  to  control  its  analjrtical  use. 


Glancing  at  the  present  status  of  the  art,  how  far  and  along  what  lines  it 
has  been  developed,  it  may  be  premised,  first  that  the  accuracy  and  ease 
with  which  an  analysis  can  be  made — outside  of  the  physical  methods— are 
in  a  measure  correlative  with  the  chemical  activity  of  the  constituents  de- 
termined, for  the  more  positive  and  pronounced  the  relations  of  a  body  toward 
reagents,  the  more  likely  are  the  methods  for  its  determination  to  be  numer- 
ous and  satisfactory:  and,  second,  the  fact  that  the  determination  of  a  body 
will  farther  some  practical  end  or  prove  a  financial  advantage  is  always  a 
stimulus  to  the  invention  and  perfection  of  methods  therefor.  For  these  and 
other  reasons,  the  elementary  bases  of  the  common  inorganic  compounds  and 
the  organic  tetrad  have  received  the  most  attention.  For  some  elements  and 
compounds  we  have  a  choics  of  a  number  of  methods  all  reasonably  accurate 
and  generally  applicable,  while  for  others  are  limited  to  a  few  or  but  one, 
often  tedious  and  unsatisfatory  at  best.  And  it  is  not  uncommon  that  a  method 
will  answer  the  purpose  when  prosecuted  under  the  conditions  detailed  by  the 
originator,  yet  be  unreliable  when  these  are  departed  from  even  but  slightly. 

Most  of  the  common  metals  can  be  determined  with  great  or  at  least  reason- 
able accuracy  and  by  a  number  of  methods,  and  their  separation  from  accom- 
panying bases  and  acid  radicals  presents  no  great  difficulties.  With  a  few  of 
the  more  chemically  indifferent  the  methods  are  complicated  and  not  over- 
exact.  Of  the  rarer  metals,  on  the  contrary,  but  comparatively  few  can  be 
determined  with  any  assurance  of  accurate  results,  owing  chiefly  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  separating  from  the  various  groups  the  individual  members  whose 
reactions  show  great  similarity. 
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Of  the  Inorganic  acids,  the  mono-sntfar  oxides  and  the  halogen  radicals 
offer  no  parUcnlar  obstacles  to  an  accurate  determination ;  phosphoric  acid  is 
rather  more  troublesome  from  the  necessity  of  a  prevlons  separation  from 
most  bases;  while  the  determination  of  boracic  and  hydroflaorlc  is  not  an 
easy  task,  and  nitric  still  lacks  one  simple  convenient  method.  Associated 
oxygen  compounds  of  nitrogen  and  of  the  halogens,  and  the  thlonlc  radicals  can 
only  be  determined  Indirectly  or  through  somewhat  equtyocal  oxidations  or 
perductlons. 

Thanks  to  the  labors  of  Bunsen  and  his  followers,  the  proximate  analysis  of 
mixed  gases  has  been  brought  to  a  degree  of  accuracy  scarcely  Inferior  to  a 
refined  gravimetric  analysis,  and  with  few  exceptions  the  simple  and  compound 
gases  can  be  determined  with  exactness,  or  with  great  rapidity  where  a  slight 
inaccuracy  is  not  unallowable. 

Ultimate  organic  analysis  has  been  developed  to  a  degree  that  leaves  little 
to  be  desired  in  point  of  exactness,  but  requires  complicated  apparatus  and  un- 
remitting attention  throughout  the  process  of  combustion,  and  only  after 
considerable  practice  in  the  routine  can  one  place  confidence  In  his  results. 

Although  proximate  organic  analysis  offers  what  is  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting  and  profitable  field  to  the  analyst,  yet  as  compared  with  other  branches 
it  is  at  present  the  least  developed.  Among  the  analytical  difficulties  are  that 
many  of  the  multitude  of  known  organic  bodies  are  closely  related  in  ultimate 
composition,  though  differing  widely  in  habitus  and  physical  properties;  that 
many  compounds  easily  degenerate  to  decomposition  products,  either  spon- 
taneously, on  exposure  to  the  air,  or  by  contact  with  the  reagents  during  the 
course  of  the  analysis;  that  In  mixtures  of  allied  complex  bodies  the  identity  of 
the  members  may  be  wholly  lost;  and  that  comparatively  few  form  combina- 
tions sufficiently  insoluble  to  be  utilized  for  a  separation.  The  determination 
of  the  various  organic  groups  composing  a  molecule,  necessary  for  the  identi- 
fication of  a  compound,  can  be  done  with  sufficient  accuracy  In  many  cases, 
but  often  the  normal  reactions  are  Interfered  with  or  entirely  annulled  by  vari- 
ations in  the  configuration  of  the  molecule  or  the  modified  behavior  of  substi- 
tuted groups. 

The  strictly  quantitative  methods  that  are  available  for  organic  bodies  are 
few  in  comparison  to  those  for  inorganic  analysis,  since  for  the  latter  the 
usual  reagents  have  in  general  a  broader  application,  a  given  reagent  being 
suited,  as  a  rule,  to  most  or  all  the  combinations  in  which  the  element  or  radi- 
cal to  be  determined  may  enter,  though  for  practical  reasons  but  one  form  of 
combination  may  be  best  suited  for  the  purpose  of  analysis. 

Of  the  multitude  of  organic  bodies  comparatively  few  unite  with  reagents 
to  form  precipitates  sufficiently  insoluble  and  stable  to  admit  of  filtration  and 
drying,  and  their  direct  determination  is  therefore  limited  to  the  plan  of 
evaporating  their  solutions  to  dryness  and  weighing  the  residues,  a  scheme 
often  equivocal  in  view  of  the  ready  volatility  or  decomposibllity  of  many 
varieties.  Sometimes  a  fair  result  can  be  arrived  at  through  an  indirect  or 
physical  method ;  if  of  a  pronounced  acid  or  basic  character  or  if  readily  oxidized 
or  reduced  or  otherwise  transformed,  a  volumetric  method  may  be  availed; 
and  a  number  form  measurable  decomposition  products  with  certain  inorganic 
bases,  ferments,  strong  oxidizers,  etc.  In  most  cases  the  difficulty  of  a  sepa- 
ration and  determination  is  greatly  increased  where  the  body  forms  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  mixture  analyzed,  this  feature  more  evident  here  than 
in  inorganic  analysis. 

On  the  whole,  It  may  be  said  that  reasonably  accurate  results  are  possible 
with  only  a  minority ;  fair  results  are  obtainable  with  many,  and  approxima- 
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tioQS  With  more;  while  not  a  few  can  only  be  estimated  by  diflerence,  and  In 
mixtures  of  allied  bodies  all  that  can  be  hoped  for  Is  the  fair  Isolation  of 
the  respective  groups,  falling  back  on  Indirect  means  to  identify  and  determine 
as  far  as  may  be,  the  Individual  members. 

Of  the  more  familiar  organic  bodies,  most  of  the  acids  form  precipitates 
with  the  earths  and  certain  metals,  the  insolubility  being  sufficient  for  a  fair 
determination;  those  that  are  volatile  at  moderate  temperatures  without 
decomposition  may  be  distilled  —  if  combined  with  a  base,  after  displacement 
by  a  non- volatile  Inorganic  acid — and  determined  in  the  distillate  by  acldl- 
metry.  •  / 

Of  the  organic  bases,  the  vegetable  alkaloids  admit  In  most  cases  of  moder- 
ately close,  at  times  highly  accurate  determinations,  since  like  their  inorganic 
archetypes,  they  form  fairly  insoluble  compounds  with  a  number  of  reagents. 
But  when  only  a  minute  amount  is  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  other 
organic  matter  (e.  ^r.,  In  toxicologlcal  examinations),  one  may  be  well  satisfied 
to  obtain  a  distinct  and  conclusive  qualitative  reaction.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  animal  bases  —  the  amines,  amido-and  imldo-compounds,  zanthlns,  py- 
ridins  and  urea  and  their  analogues  and  derivatives,  etc.,  which  have  for  the 
most  part  the  character  of  moderately  strong  bases,  a  few  reacting  as  a  base 
or  an  acid  according  to  circumstances. 

The  carbohydrates  show  relatively  little  chemical  activity  toward  reagents. 
For  the  separation  of  the  sugars,  differences  in  solubility  may  be  availed, 
though  the  determination  Is  usually  made  by  a  physical  method,  decomposition 
by  a  metallic  salt,  or  fermentation.  The  starches  may  be  separated  from  ac- 
companying soluble  matter  by  cold  water,  but  a  determination  usually  follows 
the  conversion  of  the  starch  into  sugar  and  the  determination  of  the  latter. 
From  their  insolubility  and  resistance  to  most  reagents,  the  celluloses  form 
the  final  residue  in  an  analysis,  though  attempts  to  separate  retained  impuri- 
ties generally  result  in  the  loss  of  part  of  the  cellulose  as  well. 

The  alcohols  of  low  boiling  points  are  separable  from  less  volatile  asso- 
ciates by  distillation,  easiest  by  distillation  with  water;  usually  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  water-alcohol  distillate  is  a  sufficiently  accurate  means  of  de- 
termination. Oxidation  methods  are  complicated  by  commonly  occurring 
associates  difficult  of  separation,  and  by  the  relative  stability  of  members  of 
this  group.  The  higher  alcohols,  including  glycerol,  phenol,  etc.,  form  some 
definite  combinations  with  other  bodies  that  admit  of  a  fair  determination,  bat 
physical  methods  are  generally  preferred. 

Similarly,  the  lighter  ethers  are  separable  from  fixed  bodies  by  distillation, 
and  may  usually  be  obtained  In  a  nearly  pure  state  and  weighed  or  measured. 
The  heavier  bodies  of  this  class  can  be  extracted  from  a  solution  by  a  solvent 
immiscible  therewith.  The  compound  ethers  admit  of  saponification  and 
determination  by  the  weight  of  alkali  entering  the  decomposition  pro- 
ducts. 

For  the  fats  and  oils  hydrolysis  offers  not  only  a  means  of  direct  determina- 
tion and  separation  from  unsaponlflable  matters,  but  the  decomposition  prod- 
ucts possess  certain  physical  properties  that  may  be  taken  advantage  of  for 
identification  and  farther  examination.  For  the  rest  one  must  rely  on  the  di- 
vergent values  of  physical  or  chemico- physical  constants  of  the  oils.  The 
Indifference  of  the  mineral  and  rosin  oils  to  reagents  that  act  on  those  of 
animal  or  vegetable  origin  may  allow  their  Isolation,  while  the  more  volatile 
members  can  be  distilled  as  a  whole  or  fractionally.  Many  of  the  essential 
oils  combine  wholly  or  In  part  with  reagents  to  form  determinable  decomposi- 
tloa  products;  like  the  lighter  mineral  oils,  they  are  separable  from  fixed 
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associates  by  distillation  with  water;  varioas  attributive  methods  are  Ire* 
qnently  applicable  for  their  determination. 

For  the  tannins  have  been  proposed  a  very  large  number  of  methods  — 
"  several  hundred  '*  («<c).  They  form  precipitates  with  a  number  of  metallic 
bases  bat  of  such  indefinite  composition  and  so  readily  decomposed  that  the 
combining  weights  are  not  dedncible  with  certainty.  Hence,  notwithstanding 
the  labor  of  many  investigators,  there  are  bat  two,  perhaps  three,  possibly  four 
methods  that  have  gained  the  confidence  of  chemists.  The  members  of  the 
tannin  family  are  closely  allied  in  deportment  toward  reagents,  and  a  separa- 
tion is  Impossible  in  most  cases.  Kone  of  the  methods  can  lay  claim  to 
determine  tannin  wlru;  at  best  there  Is  only  indicated  the  proportion  of  an 
iadeflnlte  group  of  bodies  that  exhibit  a  pecaliar  behavior  toward  the  albumins 
and  similar  bodies. 

The  organic  dye  •wares  have  np  to  the  present  time  been  assayed  mainly  by 
colorlmetric  methods  or  comparative  dye-tests,  and  even  the  anilin  dyes 
whose  composition  and  molecular  arrangement  is  so  well  understood  and 
whose  chemical  attributes  are  so  decided,  seem  to  have  been  neglected  In  the 
search  for  assay  methods. 

Several  schemes  afford  a  fair  separation  of  the  various  proteids  by  fractional 
precipitation. 

Finally  there  is  the  large  number  of  organic  bodies  for  which  no  satisfactory 
methods  of  separation  and  determination  are  known,  many  of  these  familiar 
from  their  use  in  the  arts  and  domestic  economy. 


The  qualities  that  most  commend  a  method  of  analysis  are  accuracy, 
simplicity  and  rapidity,  though  but  exceptionally  does  a  method  associate 
the  three,  and  many  can  claim  neither,  retained  only  for  want  of  others 
more  meritorious. 

The  relative  importance  of  these  qualities  toward  a  given  analysis  is  de- 
pendent on  the  object  for  which  the  analysis  is  made  and  the  deductions  to 
be  drawn  from  it.  In  scientific  investigations  and  in  certain  classes  of 
technical  analysis  the  highest  accuracy  is  paramount  to  all  other  considera- 
tions, and  methods  are  adopted  with  this  object  in  view.  On  the  other 
hand,  for  most  technical  analyses  usually  the  highest  accuracy  is  not  in- 
sisted on  and  may  with  advantage  be  subordinated  to  other  qualities. 

In  industrial  analyses  It  is  usually  left  to  the  discretion  of  ihe  chemist  as 
to  the  standard  of  accuracy  to  be  maintained  in  his  routine  examinations, 
SDd  in  establishing  such  standards  he  must  be  governed  by  several  con- 
siderations. Thus,  with  such  items  as  purchases  and  sales  on  a  guaranteed 
basis  of  purity  nothing  short  of  the  most  exact  results  attainable  should  be 
allowed  to  pass;  on  the  other  hand,  in  dealing  with  by-,  Intermediate, 
and  waste  products  and  the  like,  a  much  lower  standard  may  be  adopted  with- 
out impairing  the  practical  value  of  the  results.  Again,  If  highly  or  even 
fairly  accurate  results  are  to  repay  the  necessary  time  and  care  bestowed, 
among  other  requisites  there  must  have  been  a  correspondingly  accurate  sam- 
pling of  the  material  analyzed,  and  the  analytical  results  must  be  capable  of 
being  interpreted  or  practically  applied-  within  the  limits  of  error.  For 
it  seems  but  farcical  to  labor  for  refinements  In  the  analysis  of  a  sample  that 
may  be  far  from  a  representative  of  the  original ;  nor  Is  it  more  defensible  If 
the  same  conclusions  would  be  drawn  or  the  same  disposition  made  of  the  ma- 
terial though  the  results  differed  to  a  degree  many  times  greater  than  the  pre- 
sumed  maximum    inaccuracy.    Finally,   if   circumstances   decree   that   the 
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analytical  work  be  done  by  those  nnacqaainted  with  the  principles  of  chemistry 
and  without  training  In  general  analysis,  as  is  the  policy  in  some  industrial 
laboratories,  an  attempt  at  high  accuracy  Is  latile  if  attainable  only  by  abstruse 
schemes  and  complicated  forms  of  apparatus. 


The  degree  of  accuracy  that  may  be  attained  In  a  given  determination  de- 
pends primarily  on  the  excellence  of  the  method  of  analysis.  A  method  for 
the  determination  of  an  element  or  compound  may  fall  into  one  of  three 
classes. 

1.  The  first  class  Includes  those  which  combine  all  the  various  qualifications 
essential  to  exactness  and  are  suitable  for  the  most  refined  research  work. 
The  class  Is  comparatively  small  and,  the  methods,  unless  based  on  specific 
reactions;  usually  complicated  and  tedious. 

Following  the  lines  of  quantitative  analyses  are  the  determinations  of  the 
atomic  masses,  a  task  calling  for  a  degree  of  care  and  nicety  beyond  that  of 
any  other  Investigation.  The  element  Itself  or  one  of  its  compounds  taken  as 
the  basis,  and  all  the  reagents  used  in  the  determination  require  most  thorough 
purification ;  the  balance  and  weights  mast  be  of  the  highest  precision,  and 
the  weighings  so  conducted  as  to  minimize  the  defects  Inherent  to  even  tlie 
most  perfect  Instruments ;  every  source  of  analytical  error  mast  be  searched 
out  and  provided  against;  and  the  final  product  proven  beyond  a  doubt  to  be 
exactly  of  the  assumed  composition.  And  as  all  these  precautions  may  be  sab- 
verted  by  a  slight  error  in  manipulation,  the  simplest  methods  involving  the 
fewest  mechanical  operations  are  always  to  be  preferred. 

A  favorite  method  for  the  metals  is  to  weigh  a  suitable  quantity  after  elab- 
orate purification,  and  convert  it  into  the  most  stable  oxide  by  some  simple 
process,  as  by  heating  in  oxygen.  Another  combination  might  as  easily  be 
formed,  such  as  the  sulfide,  bat  here  the  atomic  ratio  of  sulfur  to  the  basis  of 
the  system  (oxygen  or  hydrogen)  enters  the  calculation  with  whatever  uncer- 
tainty attaches.  Several  determinations,  if  possible  by  different  methods,  are 
always  made,  and  if  the  results  of  a  number  of  chemists  of  repute  agree  with 
reasonable  closeness,  the  average  of  all  is  probably  very  near  the  truth  — 
always  admitting  the  possibility  of  an  undiscovered  common  error. 

Methods  of  this  class  are  also  applied  for  the  analysis  of  chemical  com- 
pounds to  determine  or  corroborate  the  empirical  formulae.  The  formula  as 
deduced  from  an  analysis  is  the  more  defensible  the  nearer  the  results  harmon- 
ize throaghout  with  the  composition  as  calculated  from  the  assumed  formula. 
This,  of  course,  on  the  presumption  that  the  compound  as  submitted  to 
analysis  was  in  a  perfectly  pure  condition,  or  at  least  practically  free  from 
other  bodies.  But  as  the  probable  errors  In  the  several  determinatioas 
usually  differ  more  or  less,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  an  approximate  probable 
error  In  the  determination  of  each  element  and  draw  conclusions  accordingly. 

2.  Comprised  in  the  second  and  by  far  the  largest  class,  are  those  associat- 
ing reasonable  precision  with  general  applicability  and  ease  of  working. 
They  are  usually  qualified  for  the  analysis  of  well-known  natural  bodies  or 
staple  articles  of  commerce,  and  are  generally  planned  for  the  separation  and 
determination  of  the  constituents  normally  contained  therein,  not  providing 
for  any  that  are  exceptional,  accidental,  or  derived  from  foreign  sources. 

As  to  what  shall  constitute  the  limits  of  Inaccuracy  conformable  with 
'  reasonable  precision '  in  this  case  depends  as  much  (sometimes  more)  on 
the  skill  and  care  of  the  operator  as  on  the  method.  However  all  will  agree 
that  several  analyses  made  by  one  such  method  on  one  sample  by  one  chemist 
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should  jield  results  all  within  the  allowable  limits  of  inaccuracy  as  fixed  by 
analogy  and  common  experience. 

3.  Lastly,  there  is  a  class  of  highly  specialized  methods  planned  for  one 
material  only  with  conditions  of  the  practice  rigidly  fixed.  Like  those  of  the ' 
preceding  class  they  are  restricted  to  the  combinations  in  which  the  body 
determined  is  commonly  found^  and  are  planned  for  separation  from  only  the 
usual  concomitants;  moreover  as  a  rule  their  successful  working  Is  contingent 
on  the  absence  of  certain  other  bodies,  this  presumed  from  the  nature  or  origin 
of  the  substance,  and  confirmed  if  any  doubt  exists,  by  qualitative  tests.  They 
are  characterized  by  simplicity  and  rapidity,  qualities  highly  appreciated  in 
industrial  analysis  for  which  they  have  been  chiefly  devised.  In  this  class 
fail  also  those  methods  that  are  simply  attempts  at  following  some  particular 
division  of  a  technical  process  along  lines  as  near  to  It  as  conditions  allow. 

Many  of  these  methods  have  been  adapted  from  others  more  accurate  by  so 
modifying  the  procedure  as  to  materially  reduce  the  time  required  for  their 
prosecution.  The  desired  rapidity  may  be  secured  by  hastening  the  operations 
of  a  gravimetric  analysis  regardless  of  small  losses  entailed;  e.  ^r.,  by  quickly 
boiling  down  a  solution  to  dryness  instead  of  evaporating  at  a  moderate  heat; 
for  the  slower  process  of  the  filtration,  ignition  and  weighing  of  a  granular 
precipitate  may  be  substituted  the  (less  accurate)  one  of  measuring  its  volume. 
Broadly,  a  reaction  may  be  accelerated  by  so  arranging  matters  that  the  con- 
ditions for  the  exhibition  shall  be  most  favorable,  excluding  or  removing  what- 
ever tends  to  retard  its  incipience  or  completion. 

Yolnmetrlc  and  colorimetrlc  methods  of  this  kind  are,  as  a  rule,  much  more 
rapid  than  gravimetric,  and  may  be  still  further  shortened  by  various  simple 
expedients;  as  by  the  use  of  empirical  standard  solutions  of  such  concen- 
trations that,  upon  a  fixed  weight  of  sample,  the  percentage  of  the  constituent 
will  be  shown  directly  by  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  used  in  titration  j 
colorimetrlc  comparisons  facilitated  by  series  of  standards  or  means  of  com- 
parison; etc. 

Physical  or  attributive  methods  can  be  applied  only  after  verifying  the  non- 
interference of  other  constituents  of  the  substance  normally  or  exceptionally 
present*  though  it  is  often  possible  to  deduce  and  apply  a  correction  for  the 
effect  of  an  associate  found  in  a  practically  constant  proportion  to  the  constit- 
uent determined.  Of  the  various  physical  characteristics  that  may  be  utilized, 
specific  gravity  is  most  often  available. 

In  defense  of  methods  of  this  class  it  may  be  said  that  their  rapidity  allows 
a  control  of  technical  and  manufacturing  processes  not  practicable  with 
methods  requiring  a  longer  time;  even  a  method  that  is  conceded  to  give 
only  approximate  results  may  be  of  great  practical  service  in  this  way  by  in- 
dicating the  suitable  subsequent  treatment  of  a  material  in  progress  of  con- 
version. Again,  in  the  case  of  some  organic  mixtures,  only  rapid  methods  can 
be  used  on  account  of  the  proneness  of  the  material  to  decomposition  by  oxi- 
dation or  fermentation.  Usually  the  maximum  error  likely  to  be  incurred  in 
the  ordinary  practice  of  such  a  method  can  be  predetermined  and  allowed  for 
in  drawing  deductions  and  applying  the  analyses,  and  in  designing  one  it  is 
often  possible  to  so  arrange  the  details  that  a  probable  plus  error  at  one 
stage  will  be  in  a  measure  counteracted  by  a  minus  one  at  another. 

Against  them  may  be  charged  that  although  inherent  errors  can  be  obviated 
or  corrected  for  by  observing  specific  directions,  yet  the  details  are  not 
always  easy  to  follow  without  undivided  attention  and  the  neglect  of  other 
analytical  work  carried  on  at  the  same  time;  that  while  in  technical  analysis  a 
result  indicating  that  the  particular  sample  under  analysis  is  of  abnormal  com- 
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position  at  once  saggests  the  advisability  of  corroboration  by  a  more  accarate 
method;  yet  should  an  abnormal  material  be  returned  as  of  normal  composi- 
tion the  error  would  probably  pass  unnoticed;  finally  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
some,  perhaps  many,  of  such  methods  are  liable  at  times  to  give  erratic  results 
without  apparent  reason.  In  any  event  caution  in  the  adoption  of  methods  of 
this  class  and  in  the  acceptance  of  their  results  is  the  part  of  prudence. 

Usually  the  saving  of  time  due  to  these  methods  is  most  manifest  where  a 
single  analysis  or  but  a  few  are  made  at  one  time,  and  may  quite  disappear 
where  a  considerable  number  of  determinations  are  begun  and  carried  along 
together  

At  times  one  may  be  at  a  loss  to  select  from  a  number  of  unfamiliar  methods 
the  one  that  will  answer  best  for  a  given  determination.  A  choice  will  be 
aided  by  a  consideration  of  the  object  for  which  the  analysis  is  to  be  made, 
this  determining  not  only  the  degree  of  accuracy  to  be  aimed  at,  but  helping  to 
decide  questions  in  regard  to  other  matters  that  may  arise  before  or  during 
the  analysis. 

The  chemist  may  feel  free  as  to  a  choice  of  methods  to  be  used  for  analyses 
made  only  for  his  personal  information  or  in  the  course  of  InvestigatlOBS 
of  a  specific  or  confidential  nature,  but  when  his  results  are  to  be  pubUsbed, 
in  scientific  Investigations,  or  in  the  valuation  of  merchandise,  or  when  acting 
as  an  expert  or  umpire,  he  will  be  wise  to  regard  not  only  his  own  convictions, 
however  positive  they  may  be,  as  to  the  best  method  to  be  adopted  or  what 
details  are  most  expedient,  but  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  his  fellow- workers 
as  well,  and  modify  his  practice  to  conform,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to  the 
prevailing  practice  of  his  professional  brethren.  Especially  is  this  concession 
appropriate  with  the  more  arbitrary  methods  where  details  are  so  much  in 
evidence. 

Oat  of  the  host  of  methods  that  have  been  proposed,  some  have  come  into 
general  use,  others  dropped  into  comparative  obscurity.  The  survival  of  the 
fittest  will  in  part  account  for  this  election,  but  he  who  searches  chemical  lit- 
erature will  not  fall  to  discover  many  that  are  apparently  correct  in  theory 
and  highly  practical,  but  of  which  he  can  find  no  mention  in  the  works  on 
special  branches  of  analysis,  or  at  best  are  dismissed  with  but  a  brief  and 
equivocal  comment. 

A  method  devised  and  published  may  be  so  palpably  superior  to  others  in 
common  use  as  to  meet  with  immediate  favor  and  supplant  to  a  great  extent 
all  previously  in  use.  The  superiority  may  not  be  in  the  way  of  accuracy  alone, 
but  by  reason  of  comparative  rapidity  or  convenience  may  meet  with  favor 
and  take  precedence  over  those  perhaps  more  accarate  but  less  suited  to  the 
technical  chemist. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  method  may  offer  some  advantages  over  those  in  com- 
mon use  yet  not  sufllclent  to  gain  general  adoption.  One  does  not  readily  turn 
from  a  well -tried  method  with  whose  details  he  is  familiar,  knowing  the  routine 
best  salted  for  his  purposes  and  most  practicable  with  his  facilities,  its  limi- 
tations and  weaknesses  where  caution  is  demanded,  its  adaptability  and  trnst- 
worthiness,  to  one  offering  but  little  In  exchange  for  the  risk  of  a  failure 
where  his  reputation  might  suffer.  Rather  would  he  defer  the  change  until 
the  high  opinion  of  the  deviser  was  supported  by  others  in  whose  impartiality 
and  judgment  he  could  place  confidence. 

Again,  many  methods  have  not  received  the  favor  they  deserve  solely  for  the 
reason  that  In  the  original  description  or  abstracts  some  detail  of  vital  Im- 
portance has  not  been  sufficiently  emphasized,  and  the  first  trial  being  unsatis- 
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factory  on  tbls  acconnt  has  led  to  a  depreciation  and  abandonment  of  the 
metlkod. 

Another  and  common  reason  for  neglect  may  be  that  the  original  publication 
appeared  in  a  technical  or  trade  journal  of  very  limited  circulation  among 
chemists,  and  has  therefore  escaped  the  notice  of  both  the  majority  of  chem- 
ists and  of  the  abstracters  for  chemical  journals. 

As  a  general  proposition,  the  most  serviceable  method  is  one  that  is  free  from 
any  considerable  inaccuracy  in  principle  or  practice,  and  does  not  demand 
many  or  delicate  operations  or  an  excessive  time  for  its  prosecution.  In 
most  departments  of  special  analysis  there  vrill  be  found  one  or  more  methods* 
that  answer  these  requirements  at  least  fairly  well  and  have  been  generally 
accepted  by  specialists,  and  may  be  adopted  vrith  confidence  by  those  less 
familiar  with  the  special  subjects  concerned. 

Let  us  consider  to  what  standards  a  quantitative  method  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  approach. 

GRAVIMETRIC    MBTHODS. 

A  gravimetric  determination  has  the  advantage  over  most  others  in  that  it  is 
direct  and  positive  in  character ;  at  the  same  time  there  is  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity of  preserving  the  products  and  educts  for  examination  should  there  be 
suspected  an  imperfect  separation  or  contamination  from  other  sources  or  an 
error  in  weighing.    A  gravimetric  method  of  the  highest  order  should 

1.  Be  free  from  all  avoidable  sources  of  error. 

2.  Allow  a  considerable  departure  from  any  specific  directions  laid  down 
without  impairing  the  accuracy. 

3.  Be  equally  applicable  to  every  percentage,  small  or  great,  of  the  constit- 
uent determined  in  the  substance  analyzed. 

4.  Assume  no  manipulative  skill  beyond  that  of  the  average  chemist,  and 
call  for  but  few  reagents,  and  these  neither  rare,  expensive  or  difilcult  of  puri- 
fication, and  not  require  forms  of  apparatus  that  are  complicated,  cumbersome, 
or  of  a  special  character. 

5.  Provide  a  means  of  separation  for  each  constituent  that  will  not  prejudice 
the  subsequent  determination  of  others  —  this,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  an 
assay  only. 

6.  Provide  that  the  precipitate  or  residue  finally  weighed  be  of  a  perfectly 
definite  composition,  and  neither  unstable,  volatile,  hygroscopic,. efflorescent,  or 
liable  to  hold  occluded  or  adsorbed  matters,  and  preferably  containing  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  body  determined. 

7«  Not  require  an  unreasonable  time  for  its  performance. 

Very  few  methods  will  be  found  that  comply  literally  with  all  these  require- 
ments, though  none  can  be  deemed  too  exacting. 

As  a  rule,  a,quantltative  method  is  designed  with  a  view  to  the  analysis  of 
some  distinct  substance  or  class  of  substances  wherein  normally  the  propor- 
tions of  the  constituents  do  not  vary  from  the  typical  composition  to  any  great 
extent,  and  must  be  modified  beyond  increasing  or  diminishing  the  amount  of 
substance  taken  for  the  analysis,  or  adjusting  the  quantities  of  the  reagents, 
when  dealing  with  those  deviating  beyond  certain  limits.  Often  it  will  be 
found  that  an  effective  separation  of  two  constituents  by  a  given  method  is  only 
successful  when  their  relative  proportion  is  within  a  certain  limited  range. 

Usually  a  method  specifies  the  order  in  which  the  constituents  are  to  be 
separated,  but  this  may  often  be  changed  with  advantage.  In  deciding  the 
most  advantageous  sequence  there  are  to  be  taken  Into  consideration : 

1.  Their  relative  importance,  assigning  priority  to  any  one  on  whose  proper- 
s' 
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« 
tion  the  yalae  or  utility  of  tbe  substance  under  examination  is  based^  as  being 
earliest  separated,  it  is  subject  to  fewer  operations  with  their  attendant  errors. 
And  where  a  delicate  or  tedious  process  must  begone  through  with,  It  is  better 
that  it  be  performed  as  early  in  the  analysis  as  possible,  for  at  that  period  is 
the  best  work  likely  to  be  done.  By  force  of  will  one  may  exercise  equal  care 
throughout  an  extended  analysis,  but  the  natural  tendency  Is  to  become  less 
circumspect  as  the  work  draws  to  a  close  —  at  times  the  diminuendo  is  pain- 
fully in  evidence. 

Against  the  above  must  be  weighed,  of  course,  the  possibility  or  certainty  of 
interference  with  subsequent  separations.  « 

2.  The  generic  or  specific  type  of  the  reagents  used.  Group  reagents,  those 
reacting  with  all  the  members  of  a  certain  class  of  bodies,  are  less  often  em- 
ployed than  in  qualitative  analysis.  An  objection  is  that  the  precipitates 
formed  from  the  reactions  with  the  different  members  have  not  the  same  co- 
efficient of  solubility  in  the  supernatant  fluid  or  the  washing  medium,  and  the 
separation  from  the  members  of  another  class  will  seldom  be  as  complete  as  if 
specific  precipitants  were  applied  in  succession;  on  the  other  hand  the  latter 
plan  has  the  disadvantage  of  loading  the  liquid  with  the  excess  of  the  pre- 
cipitants and  soluble  products  of  the  reactions. 

Another  reason  for  preferring  a  specific  precipitant  is  that  the  product  of  the 
reaction  is  usually  left  in  a  form  that  allows  direct  weighing  or  measurement, 
while  a  group  reagent  implies  at  least  one  other  separation  of  the  conjointly 
precipitated  members. 

The  completeness  of  separation  of  a  pulverulent  mixture  by  a  given  solvent 
depends  primarily  on  the  ratio  of  the  solubilities  of  the  constituents  therein, 
but  other  influences  cannot  be  ignored.  These  may  be:  (1)  mechanical,  as 
where  the  particles  are  in  such  a  physical  condition  that  easy  permeation  is  not 
allowed ;  or  the  soluble  constituents  may  be  or  become  enveloped  by  the  insol- 
uble parts  and  shielded  from  contact  with  the  solvent,  and  this  however  well  the 
mixture  be  agitated  during  the  treatment,  or  tbe  digestion  prolonged.  If  the 
mixture  is  not  in  flne  subdivision,  the  soluble  constituent  should  not  be  in  less 
than  a  certain  proportion  in  the  mixture,  a  speciflc  ratio  determined  by  the 
physical  structure  and  density  of  the  components  and  other  considerations. 
(2)  A  soluble  and  an  insoluble  constituent  may  unite  on  contact  with  the  sol- 
vent to  a  form  no^  decomposed  by  it  and  remain  insoluble.  (3)  A  solid  when 
pure  may  be  unaffected  by  a  given  solvent,  but  when  diluted  with  another  solid 
may  dissolve  perceptibly,  largely,  or  entirely.  (4)  In  the  separation  of  two 
liquids,  often  the  solubility  of  the  one  more  insoluble  is  Increased  to  a  remark- 
able extent  by  the  presence  of  the  other  in  the  solvent,  and  many  erroneous 
statements  as  to  the  purity  of  commercial  articles  may  be  traced  to  a  disregard 
of  this  peculiarity.  The  phenomenon  is  of  tener  observed  in  a  separation  by  a 
group  reagent  than  when  speciflc  reagents  are  applied  in  succession. 

8.  The  liability  of  the  presence  of  the  residual  radical  of  the  body  separated 
or  the  excess  of  the  reagent  to  interfere  with  succeeding  separations.  For  this 
reason  many  organic  reagents  are  disqnalifled  for  inorganic  separations,  though 
otherwise  most  efficient  for  the  purpose. 

4.  The  proportion  of  the  constituents  to  each  other.  Two  bodies  of  similar 
chemical  attributes  may  often  be  parted  with  ease  when  the  ratio  of  their 
weights  Is  a  small  number,  yet  difficulties  be  met  when  one  greatly  predom!> 
nates;  a  familiar  example  is  that  of  the  alkali  salts  of  sea- water,  the  sodiam 
chloride  exceeding  the  iodide  a  thousand  or  more  times.  Exceptions  to  tbls 
rule  are  found  in  some  organic  bodies  closely  allied  in  chemical  character 
(«.  g,y  catechol  and  pyrogallol),  where  the  separation  of  a  mixture  of  approzi- 
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mately  equal  proportions  is  more  difflcult  than  when  one  greatly  preponder- 
ates. 

In  the  analysis  of  a  material  of  which  one  constltnent  forms  nearly  the  whole, 
the  determination  of  the  others  will  be  much  facilitated  If  it  can  be  removed 
at  the  outset  by  a  specific  reagent,  some  physical  process  or  otherwise. 
Thns^  for  the  analysis  of  a  commercial  metal  there  may  be  found  a  specific 
solvent  that  will  dissolve  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  major  constituent  leav- 
ing the  Impurities;  the  latter  may  either  be  insoluble  in  the  menstruum  or  dis- 
solved only  after  all  the  major  constituent  has  passed  into  solution.  Less 
often  can  a  specific  solvent  be  used  to  extract  the  basis  of  a  commercial  salt, 
since  the  common  impurities  usually  show  a  similar  behavior  toward  solvents. 

Or  a  specific  precipitant  may  be  found  that  will  unite  with  the  chief  con- 
stitaent  to  an  insoluble  compound,  the  impurities  likely  to  be  associated  being 
freely  soluble  and  afterward  easily  separated  from  the  small  amount  of  the 
former  remaining  In  solution.  Instances  are  the  precipitation  of  lead  from 
the  commercial  sugar  of  lead  (the  crystallized  acetate)  by  sulfuric  acid, 
copper  from  the  raw  metal  by  a  sulfocyanide  and  sulfite,  tin  from  sodium 
stannate  by  evaporation  with  nitric  acid,  etc. 

Conversely,  there  may  be  applied  a  solvent  that  will  withdraw  the  impurities, 
at  least  in  great  part,  leaving  the  leading  constituent  insoluble.  But  for 
physical  reasons  this  method  is  inferior  to  the  former.  Similarly  a  precipitant 
(or  a  mixture  of  several)  may  sometimes  be  found  that  will  throw  down 
most  or  all  of  the  impurities  with  none  or  but  little  of  the  major  constituent. 

In  default  of  a  better  plan,  the  greater  part  of  the  principal  constituent  may 
be  isolated  by  fractional  solution,  distillation  or  crystallization,  by  congelation 
or  fusion,  etc.,  though  the  separation  is  never  better  than  approximate. 

In  the  determination  of  a  body  by  precipitation  it  is  presumed  that  the 
precipitate  can  be  freed  from  the  excess  of  the  precipitant  or  other  bodies 
present  In  the  solution  by  the  process  of  washing  with  a  suitable  liquid.  But 
however  thorough  the  washing,  a  precipitate  may  remain  impure  from  at  least 
four  causes. 

A.  Borne  secondary  reaction  may  result  f rem  contact  of  the  supernatant  fluid 
with  the  air  or  laboratory  gases,  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter,  or  other 
cause,  with  the  formation  of  an  additional  precipitate  insoluble  in  the  washing 
fluid. 

B.  Matter  suspended  in  the  solution  is  entangled  and  carried  down  more  or 
less  completely  according  to  the  consistency  and  bulk  of  the  precipitate.  By 
a  glairy  or  gelatinous  precipitate  a  liquid  may  be  clarified  of  a  suspended 
powder  so  finely  divided  as  to  pass  through  the  pores  of  an  ordinary  filter 
paper. 

Quasi -soluble  or  colloidal  bodies  in  unstable  solution  may  be  Influenced  to 
assume  an  insoluble  form  by  contact  with  a  precipitate,  perhaps  by  a  force 
analogous  to  the  promotion  of  crystallization  by  seeding. 

And  freely  soluble  bodies  may  be  retained  in  small  amount  —  be  it  through 
the  formation  of  a  double  salt,  be  it  in  a  mechauical  way  only,  nevertbeiess 
they  are  held  so  tenaciously  that  protracted  washing  will  not  remove  them. 
Gelatinous  metallic  hydrates,  for  example,  are  freed  with  dlflSculty  of  alkali 
salts  by  washing  with  water  (though  quite  easily  after  a  change  in  structure 
has  been  induced  by  drying  or  freezing),  and  considering  their  consistency 
such  a  tendency  is  not  surprising — witness  the  '  lakes.'  With  dense  granular 
precipitates  occlusion  would  not  be  expected,  yet  instances  are  not  uncom- 
mon ;  manganese  binoxide,  precipitated  from  a  hot  nitric  solution  has  a  marked 
attraction  for  the  nitrates  of  other  metals,  and  when  thrown  down  electrolyt- 
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ically,  occlades  iron  compounds ;  barl am  chloride  In  aqaeoas  solution  Is  not 
completely  decomposed  by  snlfuric  acld»  the  precipitate  always  containing  a 
small  amount  of  barium  chloride  even  when  the  snlfuric  acid  is  in  large  excess, 
the  solution  dilute,  and  the  mixture  heated  to  boiling;  etc.,  etc. 

That  this  phenomenon  is  not  always  simply  a  mechanical  Inclosnre  is  argued, 
among  other  evidence,  by  the  unequal  amounts  in  which  analogous  bodies  are 
retained.  Thus,  Schweitzer,*  in  determining  the  sulfuric  radical  combined 
with  various  metals,  precipitated  solutions  of  their  sulfates  by  barium  chloride 
and,  after  thorough  washing,  weighed  the  barium  sulfate;  on  potassium  sulfate 
he  obtained  99.82  per  cent  of  the  calculated  weight  of  SOs,  and  on  sodium 
sulfate  100.18  per  cent,  showing  clearly  that  potassium  sulfate  is  occluded  in 
the  precipitate  to  a  greater  extent  than  sodium  sulfate.  Similarly,  barium  sul- 
fate precipitated  in  presence  of  ferric  chloride  always  contains  more  iron  than 
if  only  ferrous  chloride  is  present,  perhaps  from  the  formation  of  a  ferric 
barium  sulfate.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  compound  predominating  in 
the  solution  during  the  precipitation  is  the  one  most  occluded,  hence  the  usual 
order  of  pouring  the  precipitant  into  the  solution  to  be  precipitated  may  some- 
times be  reversed  with  advantage. 

A  simple  and  effective  means  of  insuring  the  purity  of  a  precipitate  and  one 
ordinarily  available,  is  that  of  redissolving  it  after  filtration  and  washing  and 
repeating  the  precipitation ;  here  the  soluble  associates,  largely  removed  in 
the  first  operation,  remain  in  so  comparatively  small  proportion  that  practi- 
cally none  are  carried  down.  Occluded  bodies  are  best  eliminated  before 
a  precipitate  is  weighed,  but  where  this  is  not  practicable  a  subsequent 
purification  should  be  attempted  only  by  a  method  of  the  simplest  nature; 
many  of  the  schemes  proposed  for  the  purification  of  ignited  precipitates  are 
likely  to  entail  losses  or  introduce  Impurities  in  greater  weight  than  those 
sought  to  be  eliminated. 

It  is  plain  that  the  correctness  of  a  gravimetric  determination  made  in  the 
usual  manner  depends  primarily  on  a  fixed  and  invariable  relation  of  the  weight 
of  the  element  or  compound  determined  to  the  product  weighed.  In  inor- 
ganic analysis  generally,  the  relation  is  a  constant,  but  in  organic  determina- 
tions frequently  the  reaction  or  reactions  are  so  incomplete,  indefinite,  or 
complex,  intricated  by  secondary  reactions,  conditions  of  precipitation,  etc., 
that  i\  varies  to  a  considerable  degree.  Nevertheless  a  method  based  on  such  a 
reaction  may  be  employed  with  fair  results  If  admitting  of  a  correction; 
thus,  (1)  if  the  reaction  be  incomplete  or  reversed  to  a  certain  definite 
extent,  a  simple  multiplication  by  a  coefficient  deduced  by  experi- 
ment; (2),  if  also  infiuenced  by  conditions  of  temperature,  duration 
of  contact  with  the  solution,  and  the  like,  the  analysis  is  conducted  under 
the  same  conditions  as  in  the  determination '  of  the  coefficient;  (8),  if  the 
relation  varies  directly  or  inversely  with  the  weight  of  the  element  or  com- 
pound to  be  determined,  an  equation  of  the  form  Ps»a  W+  bW*dzcW*  .  .  *  * 
or  a  simpler  one  may  be  deduced  and  applied;  and  (4),  the  extent  of  some 
physical  property  of  the  filtrate  or  its  concentration  may  serve  to  fix  the  proper 
correction. 

Again,  the  rule  as  usually  stated  that  the  compound  finally  weighed  or  meas- 
ured shall  be  of  a  definite  chemical  composition,  includes  both  polymers  and 
metamers,  and  may  be  broadened  to  require  only  that  it  shall  contain  a  definite 
proportion  of  the  element  sought,  thus  covering  a  mixture  of  two  compounds, 
both  holding  the  same  proportion  of  a  common  element  or  compound  though 


•  Catalogae  State  Univ.  of  Missouri,  1876. 
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united  with  different  radicals.  Conventionally,  a  mixture  of  two  or  more 
analogous  compoands  too  small  In  weiglit  to  admit  or  to  justify  separation  is 
retomed  as  of  the  composition  of  the  one  predominating;  the  same  applies 
in  technical  analyses  where  two  associated  iKMlies  are  equally  Important  or 
commercially  valuable. 

Of  the  other  requisites,  a  precipitate  that  may  be  ignited  is  preferred,  as 
the  alternate  process  of  drying  at  or  below  the  temperature  of  100  o  is  tedious 
at  best  and  often  less  accurate.  Very  hygroscopic  bodies  need  so  careful 
shielding  from  the  air  and  must  be  weighed  so  rapidly  that  it  is  better  to 
cbaoge  the  form  to  one  less  hygroscopic  even  at  the  expense  of  an  extra 
precipitation.  With  solid  or  liquid  bodies  that  are  volatile  at  100^  or  below 
a  certain  loss  is  inevitable  on  drying  or  evaporation,  and  there  is  often  no 
way  by  which  to  transform  them  to  non- volatile  compounds.  The  loss  may 
be  kept  within  bounds  by  arranging  for  their  solution  in  a  highly  volatile 
solvent  and  conducting  the  evaporation  at  a  lower  heat,  weighing  the  residue 
as  soon  as  the  solvent  has  gone. 

The  smaller  the  proportion  of  the  element  nought  in  the  compound  welghedi 
the  less  will  equal  errors  of  weighing,  etc.,  affect  the  result.  This  is  well 
illustrated*  in  determinations  of  nitrogen  (molecular  weight  28)  and  platinum 
(atomic  weight  194.89),  both  weighed  in  the  combination  of  ammonium  platinic 
chloride  (molecular  weight  448.654). 

YOLUMBTRIC  METHODS. 

Contrasted  with  the  many  approved  methods  of  gravimetric  analysis,  but 
comparatively  few  volumetric  methods  are  available,  the  reasons  lying  in 
the  following  requirements. 

1.  A  single  reaction,  definite  and  preferably  instantaneous.  If  one  of  the 
reaction-products  is  insoluble,  the  precipitate  must  have  no  tendency  to 
occlude  the  yet  unprecipitated  active  constituent. 

Instead  of  a  single  reaction,  another  may  occur  simultaneously  or  asynchron- 
ously, a  reversal  of  the  primary  or  set  up  by  the  products  of  the  volumetric 
reaction.  The  duality  may  of  course  be  disregarded  if  (1),  the  secondary 
reaction  is  inconsiderable  or  may  be  reduced  to  a  negligible  quantity,  as  by 
high  dilution  or  high  concentration  of  the  titrate,  addition  of  the  tltrand  with  a 
certain  rapidity,  maintaining  the  titrate  at  a  specific  temperature,  or  the  pre- 
vious lncori>oration  of  some  product  of  the  primary  reaction;  (2),  the  secondary 
reaction  begins  or  proceeds  so  slowly  that  there  is  no  perceptible  action  during 
the  ordinary  period  of  a  titration;  (3),  the  two  reactions  bear  a  definite  mutual 
relation  and  the  ratio,  found  by  experiment,  can  be  embodied  in  the  calculation 
of  the  result.  Otherwise  a  method  based  on  other  than  a  single  reaction  is  at 
best  doubtful  and  only  suited  for  approximate  determinations. 

It  does  not  always  follow  that  a  method  is  disqualified  because  the  reaction 
involved  is  somewhat  obscure.  Many  of  the  volumetric  methods  in  organic 
analysis  are  founded  on  reactions  imperfectly  understood,  yet  passable  results 
may  be  had  through  standardization  by  means  of  a  normal  sample  of  the  sub- 
stance under  examination  with  all  the  conditions  identical  to  those  of  the 
analysis,  or  by  a  second  reverse  titration. 

2.  The  tltrand  to  be  perfectly  stable  for  at  least  a  few  hours,  and  its  strength 
ascertainable  with  accuracy  by  some  convenient  means. 

While  every  solution  should  be  tested  from  time  to  time  to  guard  against  a 
change  through  evaporation,  entrance  of  dust  or  fumes,  etc.,  it  is  nevertheless 
rather  irksome  to  be  obliged  to  standardize  before  every  titration  though  only 
a  day  or  so  apart,  and  therefore  the  technical  chemist  chooses  where  he  can  a 
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solation  that  will  remain  anchaDged  for  at  least  several  days  tttongh  It  may  be 
somewhat  less  saitable  on  other  grounds. 

The  most  certain  method  of  standardizing  is'  by  means  of  a  freely  solnble 
chemically  pare  salt  that  can  be  readily  prepared  to  correspond  to  the  formula, 
and  offers  no  difficulties  in  weighing.  If  no  such  compound  can  be  found,  a 
less  direct  process  may  answer  nearly  as  well.  For  titrations  where  the  actual 
reacting  value  is  of  no  consequence  by  reason  of  the  dubious  nature  of  the 
reactions,  the  titrand  is  standardized  against  the  substance  to  be  assayed  that 
may  either  be  of  the  best  obtainable  commercial  quality  or  specially  purified. 

It  has  been  claimed  for  many  crystallized  salts  chemically  pure  and  neither 
hygroscopic,  efflorescent,  or  volatile,  that  simply  dissolving  an  accurately  taken 
weight  in  water  and  making  up  to  an  accurately  measured  volume,  furnishes  at 
once  a  standard  solution  whose  titre  is  as  reliable  and  exact  as  is  given  by  any 
other  process.  No  objection  can  be  raised  against  the  principle  of  this  method, 
and  practically  it  must  be  conceded  that  it  is  hardly  logical  to  make  up  a  solu- 
tion with  great  care  from  a  salt  of  undoubted  purity,  then  proceed  to  stand- 
ardize it  by  a  compound  of  more  doubtful  composition  and  under  greater 
probable  errors  in  weighing  and  solution.  On  the  other  hand,  by  this  plan 
there  is  no  correction  provided  for  the  (fairly  constant)  errord  inherent  to 
every  titration^  which  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  are  compensated  when  the 
titre  is  established  by  a  titration,  under  like  conditions,  of  the  same  or  a 
similar  body  as  that  to  be  determined  in  practical  analysis.  Moreover,  pru- 
dence would  seem  to  point  to  the  desirability  of  some  check  on  the  weighing 
and  measuring  of  the  reagent  and  solvent,  and  possible  losses  or  gains  in  the 
preparation. 

8.  Reliable  tests  for  assuring  the  absence  from  the  titrs^  of  reacting  bodies 
other  than  the  one  to  be  titrated,  and  if  present,  methods  for  their  removal 
and  also  for  other  constituents  that  would  Interfere  by  their  color,  fluores- 
cence, turbidity,  obscuration  of  the  end- point,  etc. 

Volumetric  analysis,  unlike  gravimetric,  does  not,  as  a  rule,  require  the 
separation  of  other  substances  accompanying  the  one  to  be  determined, 
and  in  so  far  is  exempt  from  the  inaccuracies  attaching  to  this  operation. 
Yet  one  should  be  cautious  when  dealing  with  a  complex  titrate  as 
there  may  be  contained  certain  bodies  that  will  react  with  the  titrand  or 
interfere  with  the  exhibition  of  the  end-point,  and  of  whose  presence  there  Is 
no  indication.  Again,  a  body,  in  solution  or  as  a  finely  divided  suspended 
solid,  acted  on  very  slowly  or  practically  not  at  all  by  the  titrand  when  alone, 
may  be  much  more  readily  attacked  during  the  titration  of  another  body  asso- 
ciated with  it. 

The  removal  of  interfering  associates  in  the  titrate  is  usually  aooompllshed 
by  the  ordinary  methods  of  gravimetric  analysis,  selecting  such  as  will  leave 
the  titrate  free  from  interfering  produces  of  the  reactions  and  employ  no  re- 
agents whose  excess  would  be  detrimental  to  the  titration.  If  done  by  pre- 
cipitation, the  scheme  of  withdrawing  for  titration  a  small  aliquot  part  of  the 
supernatant  liquid  is  very  suitable  as  it  allows  easy  duplication. 

In  some  cases  a  titration  is  only  successful  in  the  presence  of  a  certain  ex- 
traneous compound  in  the  titrate,  that  though  having  no  direct  action  on  the 
titrand,  yet  causes  the  volumetric  reaction  to  proceed  more  rapidly  or  uni- 
formly, or  prevents  some  secondary  reaction.  Or  the  same  object  may  be 
attained  through  the  introduction  of  a  compound  that  unites  with  the  titrand  in 
a  definite  ratio,  correcting  for  the  equivalent  of  titrand  by  a  separate  deter- 
mination. 

4.  A  reasonably  wide  range  through  which  the  rate  of  titration  and  condi- 
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tions  of  dilntioii  of  the  titrate,  its  temperature,  degree  of  acidity  or  allcalinlty, 
etc.^  may  be  varied  wiihont  detriment  to  the  result. 

Certain  yolumetric  reactions  proceed  norpally  only  in  very  dilute,  solutions, 
wbile  if  more  concentrated,  a  reverse  or  some  secondary  reaction  complicates 
the  principal.  On  the  other  hand  some  titrations  are  only  successful  when  the 
titrate  is  highly  concentrated,  and  although  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  dilute  a 
solution,  an  evaporation  means  at  least  the  drawback  of  an  expenditure  of 
time. 

In  the  great  majority  of  titration  methods  the  reaction  begins  promptly  and 
proceeds  regularly  within  the  limits  of  the  ordinary  temperatures  of  the  labora- 
tory. Exceptions  are  where  the  titrate  must  be  kept  near  or  at  the  boiling  point, 
either  because  the  reaction  is  only  induced  or  continues  normally  in  a  heated 
solution,  or  to  prevent  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  to  expel  a 
gaseous  product  of  the  reaction,  to  cause  a  precipitate  to  dot  and  settle,  etc. 
Barely  is  the  titrate  to  be  maintained  at  the  freezing  point  of  water,  thi^  to 
avoid  decomposition  of  a  sensitive  organic  compound,  to  retain  a  volatile  con- 
stituent, or  prevent  a  secondary  reaction. 

As  a  titration  proceeds,  the  concentration  of  the  titrate  as  regards  the  active 
body,  proportionally  diminishes.  In  some  cases  the  reaction  becomes  greatly 
retarded  before  the  end-point  is  reached ;  this  difficulty  is  easiest  overcome  by 
a  reverse  titration. 

Under  some  circumstances  a  titration  proceeds  normally  only  when  the 
tltrand  is  run  In  very  slowly  and  the  titrate  so  continuously  stirred  that  diffu- 
sion takes  place  immediately ;  this  where  a  second  compound  in  the  titrate 
reacts  like  the  primary  though  less  promptly,  e.  ^.,  In  titrating  an  acid  by  a 
standard  alkali  in  presence  of  an  easily  saponiflable  compound.  But  in  gen- 
eral, a  practical  method  will  allow  the  rapidity  of  titration  to  be  varied  within 
wide  limits. 

Of  the  few  methods  that  require  a  definite  ratio  of  acidity  or  alkalinity  to 
the  volume  or  concentration  of  the  titrate,  none  have  come  into  general  prac- 
tical U8e. 

5.  A  sharp  and  unmistakeable  proof  of  the  consummation  of  the  reaction. 

The  most  satisfactory  evidence  is  a  decided  change  in  color  of  the  titrate, 
although  in  practiced  bands  a  <  spot '  indication  is  but  little  inferior  except 
that  a  somewhat  longer  time  is  consumed  in  a  titration.  The  end-point  is 
shown  somewhat  earlier  or  later  according  to  the  relative  sizes  of  the  drops 
of  indicator  and  titrate,  the  time  allowed  for  the  color  to  be  developed,  the 
light  illuminating  the  drop,  and  other  variants.  Usually  these  are  not  sufficient, 
at  least  in  technical  work,  to  affect  the  results  to  any  great  extent.  Less  con- 
venient and  often  less  accurate  is  the  indication  observed  by  noting  the 
cessation  of  precipitation,  especially  where  the  precipitate  is  finely  divided 
and  filtered  portions  must  be  tested. 

In  any  case,  an  Indication  that  is  not  instantaneous,  as  where  the  titrate 
passes  insensibly  through  one  color  to  another  and  a  certain  transition  shade 
must  be  accepted  as  the  end-point,  or  where  the  close  is  marked  by  the  com- 
plete solution  of  a  slowly  dissolving  suspended  solid,  is  always  liable  to  mislead 
the  inexperienced  and  not  infrequently  those  practiced  in  the  observation. 

In  the  numerous  titrations  based  on  a  change  In  valence  of  an  element  by  the 
reaction  with  the  tltrand,  the  element  may  be  contained  in  the  body  to  be  ex- 
amined at  the  proper  valence  and  not  be  changed  during  the  process  of  solu- 
tion, or  if  at  another  valence  originally  or  after  solution,  can  be  brought  there- 
to by  some  simple  operation  as  by  boiling  or  evaporating  the  solution,  or  by 
precipitation  and  re-solutlon.    More  often  it  is  necessary  to  perduce  or  re- 
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dace  the  element  by  the  action  of  some  reagent.  A  saitable  reagent  for  the 
purpose  is  not  always  easy  to  find,  since  in  most  cases  the  excess  of  the  reagent 
or  some  product  of  the  reaction  will  also  react  with  the  titrand  or  the  indicator 
usedi  and  with  many  reagents  it  is  impossible  to  remove  the  excess  withoat 
again  transforming  the  element;  so  that  one  mast  be  selected  whose  excess  can 
be  expelled  by  boiling  or  precipitation,  or  if  a  solid  by  solatlon  or  filtration. 

It  is  preferred  by  some  chemists  to  dispense  entirely  with  graduated  instru- 
ments by  weighing  a  titrand  instead  of  measuring  it,  the  advocates  of  this  sys- 
tem claiming  that  the  time  spent  at  the  balance  is  fully  compensated  by  the 
greater  accuracy  of  weighing  over  measuring  as  ordinarily  practiced, the  elimi- 
nation of  discrepancies  arising  from  variations  in  temperature,  and  minor  ad- 
vantages. On  the  other  hand,  the  chief  attraction  of  volumetry,  for  the  tech- 
nical chemist  at  least,  is  its  rapidity,  so  that  it  must  be  left  to  each  individaal 
operator  to  decide  which  plan  is  best  suited  to  the  class  of  analyses  he  is 
called  on  to  perform. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  as  a  class  volumetric  methods  are  inferior  in  point 
of  accuracy  to  gravimetric.  That  an  opinion  to  the  contrary  is  held  by  many 
may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  a  minority  of  the  methods  are  capable  of 
furnishing  results  of  unexceptionable  exactness  when  performed  with  proper 
care,  some  even  so  refined  as  to  be  admissible  for  the  determination  of  atomic 
weights.  The  publicity  attained  by  these  methods  has  no  doubt  created  tlie 
impression  that  this  standard  is  reached  or  approached  by  most  others*  Per- 
haps also  the  dictum  of  an  eminent  chemist  to  the  effect  that  the  highest  quali- 
flcation  of  a  volumetric  method  is  accuracy ^  the  next,  accuracy ^  and  the  third, 
accuracy  mt^y  have  had  considerable  weight,  though  we  are  left  in  doubt  as  to 
his  reasons  for  exalting  this  particular  quality  —  highly  desirable  of  coarse  In 
any  class  of  methods,  it  may  be  and  often  is  sacrificed  to  other  considerations, 
and  in  volumetric  analysis,  peculiarly  fitted  by  rapidity  and  convenience  to  the 
needs  of  the  practical  chemist,  it  would  appear  that  the  waiver  is  the  more 
warrantable.  Of  the  several  items  that  make  to  impair  the  accuracy  of  titra- 
tion methods,  two  at  least  are  often  in  evidence  —  the  sluggishness,  incom- 
pleteness, or  irregularity  of  the  manifestation  of  the  reaction,  and  the  difficulty 
of  expelling  or  neutralizing  the  effect  of  minor  reacting  or  Interfering  associ- 
ates, especially  when  organic,  from  the  titrate. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  determination  of  all  the  members  of  a  complex  body  can 
be  performed  by  volumetric  methods  exclusively  either  as  accurately  or  con- 
veniently as  by  gravimetric  or  partly  by  both.  Of  the  great  number  of  voId- 
metric  schemes  for  the  complete  analysis  of  commercial  articles  and  mixtures 
generally  that  are  to  be  found  in  monographs  on  volumetry,  few  have  come 
into  general  practice,  and  it  seems  well  settled  that  the  field  of  usefulness  for 
titration  methods  is  largely  confined  to  assays  only. 

COLORIMBTRIC  METHODS. 

All  the  various  modifications  of  the  practice  of  colorimetry  have  as  a  basis 
the  principle  that  the  depth  of  color  given  to  a  solid  or  a  solution  by  a  chromo- 
genous  body  is  proportional  to  the  weight  entering  the  mixture  or  dissolved  In 
the  solution.  From  their  simplicity  and  ease  of  working  colorlmetric  methods 
are  regarded  with  much  favor  by  technical  chemists,  but  in  all  cases,  uni- 
formity in  technlc  is  demanded  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  class  of 
methods. 

Lovibond  ^  summarizes  the  optical  phenomena  relating  to  colorlmetric  deter- 
minations as  follows: 


*  Joam.  Sooy.  Chem.  Ind.  1896—206. 
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1.  Normal  white  light  mast  be  regarded  as  being  made  np  of  ihe  six  coloar 
rays  —  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blae  and  violet  in  equal  proportion.  When 
the  rays  are  in  unequal  proportion  the  light  is  abnormal  and  coloured. 

2.  The  particular  colour  of  an  abnormal  beam  is  that  of  the  one  preponder- 
ating ray  if  the  colour  be  simple,  or  of  the  two  preponderating  rays  if  the 
colour  be  complex. 

8.  The  rays  of  a  direct  light  are  in  a  different  condition  to  the  same  rays 
after  diffusion  and  give  rise  to  a  different  set  of  colour  phenomena.  (Note  — 
for  the  present  this  limits  precise  colour  work  to  the  measurement  of  diffused 
daylight.) 

4.  The  vision  is  not  sensitive  at  the  same  time  to  more  than  two  colour  rays 
in  the  same  beam  of  light;  the  colours  of  any  other  abnormal  rays  being 
merged  in  the  general  luminosity  of  the  beam. 

5.  The  two  colour-rays  to  which  the  vision  is  simultaneously  sensitive  are 
always  adjacent  to  each  other  in  the  spectrum,  red  and  violet  being  con- 
sidered adjacent  for  this  purpose. 

6.  The  vision  is  unable  to  appreciate  colour  in  an  abnormal  beam  of  light 
outside  certain  limits,  either 

A.  Excess  of  luminosity  may  mask  the  colour,  or 

B.  The  luminous  intensity  may  be  too  low  for  the  preponderating  rays  to 
excite  a  definite  colour  sensation. 

7.  The  length  of  time  required  by  the  vision  to  appreciate  a  colour  is  longest 
for  the  red,  increasing  as  the  spectrum  is  ascended,  the  minimum  being  in  the 
violet. 

8.  The  colour  of  a  pure  substance  at  a  particular  density  is  constant. 

9.  Every  substance  has  its  own  specific  rate  of  light  absorption,  developing 
definite  colour  sensations  for  definite  increasing  densities." 

The  essential  features  of  a  practical  method  are 

1.  The  color  of  the  solution  of  a  reasonable  weight  of  the  substance  to  be 
assayed  must  be  of  a  depth  suitable  for  a  close  comparison  with  the  standard. 

In  practice  the  best  results  are  secured  when  a  chromogen  forms  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  substance  to  be  tested;  otherwise,  since  within  limits,  a 
nuance  is  less  easily  perceived  in  proportion  as  the  color  is  deeper,  either  so 
small  an  amount  can  be  dissolved  for  a  test  or  the  solution  must  be  so  largely 
diluted  that  the  errors  introduced  become  excessive  and  the  results  only  ap- 
proximate. 

For  visual  reasons  some  operators  will  be  more  successful  than  others  from 
the  ability  to  more  sharply  distinguish  between  closely  related  depths  of  a  color. 
Again,  a  difference  in  shade  of  certain  colors  is  more  evident  to  the  average 
eye  than  of  others,  a  feature  familiar  to  those  accustomed  to  the  use  of  a 
common  form  of  polariscope. 

2.  Only  the  one  constituent  of  the  substance  assayed  to  impart  a  color  to  the 
solution.  An  exception  is  where  the  color  given  by  another  constituent  is  so 
faint  that  it  will  entirely  or  practically  vanish  on  moderate  dilution,  or  may  be 
effaced  by  some  means  not  interfering  with  the  primary  color;  or  as  occasion- 
ally happens,  where  a  minor  chromogen  bears  a  fairly  constant  proportion  to 
the  substance,  the  modification  of  the  primary  color  may  be  offset  by  a  like 
addition  to  the  standard,  If  not  already  present  therein. 

A  slight  extraneous  tint  from  some  associate  or  the  solvent  itself  may  be 
corrected  by  the  interposition  of  a  suitably  colored  translucent  screen,  or  by 
viewing  the  comparison  tubes  against  ^  tinted  reflector. 

8.  The  color  not  to  be  transient,  at  least  within  the  period  of  comparison. 
Should  the  chroma  develop  as  the  result  of  a  chemical  reaction  and  not  reach 
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fall  intenBlty  until  after  a  certain  tlmoi  then  remaining  permanent  or  beginning 
slowly  to  lighten,  the  proper  interval  between  mixing  and  comparison  mast  be 
learned  by  ample  experiments. 

4.  The  solations  of  the  sample  and  standard  to  be  perfectly  dear  and  free 
from  air-babbles  at  the  time  of  comparisoni  and  of  a  uniform  moderate  tem- 
perature. 

A  cloud  or  haze  modifies  the  apparent  shade  of  any  color  by  reason  of  the 
opacity  of  the  solid  particles,  perhaps  also  by  reflection,  possibly  refraction 
of  light.  It  is  hardly  safe  to  assume  that  the  standard  and  sample  are  equally 
modified  when  the  turbidity  appears  of  the  same  density  in  both;  the  better 
plan  is  to  fine  the  solutions  by  suitable  means  or  to  choose  a  diluent  that  will 
act  as  a  solvent. 

Many  solations  lose  their  transparency  on  dilution  with  water  though  retain- 
ing it  when  there  is  substituted  alcohol,  a  dilate  acid,  etc.,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  solute  and  solvent.  When  a  solution  through  decomposition 
rapidly  clouds  and  no  preservative  or  retarder  can  be  introduced,  it  is  often 
possible  to  so  arrange  matters  that  a  comparison  need  occupy  but  a  few 
moments. 

Begardlng  the  influence  of  temperature,  from  the  results  of  a  large  number 
of  experiments  on  metallic  salts  made  at  temperatures  ranging  from  20  ^  to 
60  o  Cent.,  Vernon  finds  that  of  the  three  classes,  (1),  those  salts  whose 
solutions  increase  in  color  on  heating;  (2),  those  which  show  no  change;  and 
(8),  those  that  decrease  In  color,  nearly  all  of  the  salts  examined  belonged  to 
the  first  class,  a  few  to  the  second,  and  none  to  the  third,  and  that  the  incre- 
ments of  color  on  heating  show  general  relations  depending  on  (1),  the  nature 
of  the  base  of  the  salt,  ferric  solations  being  most  affected  by  variations  in 
temperature,  next  those  of  cobalt  and  uranlam,  then  those  of  copper  and 
nickel;  (2),  on  the  nature  of  the  acid  radical,  chlorides  being  the  most 
affected,  nitrates  next,  and  sulfates  least;  (3),  oa  the  degree  of  dilation  of  the 
solution,  sulfates  being  most  affected  in  their  declnormal  solations  and  least 
in  their  centinormal,  while  chlorides  are  most  affected  In  their  normal  solo- 
tions  and  least  In  their  centinormal.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  **  the  results 
obtained  for  the  effect  of  temperature  on  the  colours  of  salt  solutions  are  with* 
out  exception,  in  favour  of  the  hydrate  theory  of  the  natore  of  solution  ". 

5.  A  comparison  standard  of  accurately  known  concentration  and  Identical 
with  the  assay  in  color  and  tone  and  approximately  equal  In  color-depth. 

As  the  methods  of  colorimetry  are  essentially  relative,  it  becomes  all-im- 
portant that  there  be  prepared  or  selected  a  suitable  standard  against  which  to 
match  the  sample.    This  standard  may  be 

A.  The  identical  element  or  compound,  in  a  state  of  known  purity,  that 
forms  the  chromogen  of  the  sample  to  be  tested;  as  where  a  nitric  acid  solu- 
tion of  some  copper  alloy  is  matched  against  a  standard  of  a  nitric  acid  solution 
of  pure  copper,  or  a  salfnric  solution  of  an  indigo  against  one  of  crystallized 
indlgotln  and  Indlrubln.  This  is  the  most  direct  procedure  and  the  one  least 
liable  to  errors,  but  for  many  substances  is  open  to  the  objection  that  other 
constituents  of  the  sample,  absent  from  the  standard,  may  greatly  modify  the 
color  or  depth  of  the  solution. 

B.  A  specimen  of  the  substance  to  be  tested,  of  superior  or  average  quality, 
in  which  the  proportion  of  the  chromogen  has  been  determined  by  an  absolate 
method.  The  objection  to  (A)  does  not  apply  here,  but  on  the  other  hand 
the  result  Is  vitiated  by  whatever  Inaccuracy  attaches  to  the  analysis  of  the 
standard. 

C.  A  specimen  of  the  substance  to  be  tested  but  selected  as  being  of  a  prime 
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quality  and  of  nndoabted  commercial  purity — tliliwhen  the  chromogen  is  of 
8Qch  a  nature  as  not  to  admit  of  an  absolnte  determination.  The  vegetable 
dye-stnffs  are  examples.  As  the  selection  of  the  standard  is  bot  an  arbitrary 
and  personal  matter,  the  results  obtained  against  different  standards  are 
hardly  comparable,  though  in  technical  analysis  this  difficulty  can  be  over- 
come by  the  establishment  of  an  authoritative  standard  by  the  co-operation  of 
the  trade  or  industry  interested. 

D.  A  more  permanent  duplicate  compounded  and  hermetically  sealed  up  in 
a  tube  ol  standard  diameter  —  this  when  the  colors  of  the  standards  prepared 
as  in  (B)  and  (C)  are  fugitive,  fading  by  decomposition  of  the  solution  either 
spontaneously,  through  a  reduction  by  traces  of  organic  matter  impossible  to 
exclude,  or  by  exposure  to  sunlight  or  air.  Usually  the  foundation  is  an  inor- 
ganic salt  approaching  the  desired  color,  tinged  to  exact  correspondence  by 
other  salts. 

£.  Two  solutions  of  different  colors  or  tints  held  in  glass  wedges  are  super- 
imposed in  the  path  of  a  ray  of  white  light  and  adjusted  until  the  transmitted 
hue  matches  that  from  the  sample.  A  serious  objection  to  many  applications 
of  this  scheme  is  that  variations  result  from  the  dissimilar  Ionic  decomposition 
in  the  three  solutions  causing  a  marked  difference  in  color  density.  As  an  ex- 
ample, the  color  transmitted  through  two  superimposed  solutions,  one  of 
potassium  chromate,  the  other  of  chromic  acid  in  molecular  ratio  to  the  first, 
is  said  to  be  only  about  one-fourth  as  deep  as  that  from  a  solution  of  potassium 
bichromate  of  equivalent  strength  (K2Cr04+  HaCr04=:=  KsCrsOr  -f-  HgO) ;  indi- 
cating that  with  the  first  two  solutions  the  cathions  are  Ks  and  Hs  and  the 
anion  CrOi,  and  in  the  third  the  cathion  is  K2  and  the  anion  CrsOr. 

F.  A  solntioD,  usually  of  one  or  more  metallic  salts,  prepared  of  such  a  con- 
centration as  will  permit  comparison  with  all  ordinary  samples  of  certain 
liquids  or  solutions  of  certain  solids.  This  conventional  form  of  standard  is 
snccessfnlly  used  for  grading  complex  organic  coloring  matters.  It  is  clear 
that  no  information  as  to  the  actual  content  of  the  coloring  constituent  is 
afforded,  but  merely  an  expression  of  the  namerlcal  relation  of  the  respective 
tints,  allowing  a  more  or  less  arbitrary  differentiation;  and  that  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  standard  solution  that  corresponds  to  a  typical  quality  of  a  com- 
mercial article  or  to  the  maximom  color  of  a  food  or  drink  that  is  compatible 
with  wholesomeness  must  have  been  generally  accepted  by  the  analytical 
world  ere  an  expression  of  this  nature  can  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

G.  The  chromogen  of  the  standard  may  be  developed  by  the  tentative  addi- 
tion of  another  reagent.  For  example,  a  yellow  organic  solution  may  be  com- 
pared against  a  standard  solution  of  iodine  made  by  ronning  successive  small 
volumes  of  a  standard  solution  of  some  oxidizer  into  a  (colorless)  solution  of 
potassium  iodide;  each  addition  of  the  former  reacts  with  the  potassium 
iodide  to  set  free  an  equivalent  of  iodine  which  remains  in  solution.  Com- 
parisons of  this  kind  are  apt  to  be  tedious,  as  a  certain  time  must  be  allowed 
after  each  addition  of  the  reagent  to  insure  that  the  reaction  is  complete  and 
the  color  fully  developed. 

In  the  comparison  of  a  solution  with  a  standard  by  the  process  of  tentative 
dilution  it  is  assumed  that  the  depth  of  color  varies  harmoniously  with  the 
concentration  —  in  other  words,  that  the  shade  lightens  In  direct  ratio  as  the 
solution  is  diluted.  But  experiment  shows  that  this  assumption  is  seldom  If 
ever  substantiated,  the  shade  usually  lightening,  rarely  darkening,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  is  attributable  to  dilution  only. 

The  reduction  in  color  effect  beyond  mere  dilution  Is  very  noticeable  in  the 
case  of  the  intensely  red  ferric  sulfocyanide.    Magini  attributes  the  hyper- 
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Tedactkm  of  color  to  Increaetng  Ionization^  bat  Andrevrs  to  hydrolysis  (e.  ^., 
Fe  9CCN8)« + eHsO  »  Fe2COH)6  +  6HCNS).  Gladstone,  from  his  experiments 
OB  the  subject^  coBclndes  that  the  amonnt  of  ferric  sulfocyanide  produced  od 
mixing  a  ferric  salt  with  potassiom  milfdcyanide  is  affected  by  the  nature  of 
every  substance  present,  by  the  mass  of  the  different  substances  present^  and 
temporarily  by  Tariations  of  temperature,  and  that  in  the  case  of  color  pro- 
duced by  a  chemical  reaction,  the  relative  amounts  of  salts  remaining  intact 
depends  on  their  proportion* 

Vernon  f  made  an  extended  Inyestigation  in  relation  to  this  phenomenon, 
comparing  some  85  solutions  of  colored  salts  to  learn  if  dissociation  in  dilute 
solutions  progressed  regularly .  An  abridged  table  of  his  results  and  a  few 
excerpts  from  his  papers,  which  should  be  read  in  full,  are  here  given. 

DUuHoni 2,    2.6        6.       10     60     100    300     600    700    1000 

Copper  sulfate 100   ....     96.3  95.1  ....  98.0 

Copper aoetate .* 100     82.7  68.2  ....  87.1 

Miokel sulfate 100    ....    100.1  98.5  86.8  .... 

Cobalt  sulfate 100    ....     90.8  89.8  ...  n.8 

"           "      ♦ 100.0  90.0  892      88.7     82.0      79.0     77.8 

Cobalt ohloride 100    ....     87.»  76.4  ....  65.5 

Cobalt  nitrate 100    ....     96.1  89.4  ....  792 

Uranlam sulfate 100     97.1  91.9  ....  86.7 

Obzomlo  sulfate 100.0  94.4  90.8 


....     91.1 
....    100.0     98.2    97.4     96.2     99.0    104.7    11^2 


AU  the  above  were  diluted  suddenly  except  those  marked  with  an  *  which 
were  diluted  gradually. 

''  Almost  ail  of  the  solutions  of  the  35  coloured  salts  examined  showed  con- 
siderable decrease  in  colour  effect  on  dilution,  due  in  all  probability  to  dis- 
sociation taking  place.  The  only  exceptions  are  certain  chromium  derivatives, 
the  colour  of  whose  solutions  on  gradual  dilution,  either  remains  constant 
or  increases  slightly.  When  their  solutions  are  suddenly  diluted,  different 
colour  values  are  obtained.  Potassium  permanganate  solution  only  shows  a 
very  slight  decrease  in  colour  on  dilution.  Taken  as  a  whole  ferric  salts  show 
the  greatest  decrease  in  colour  effect  on  dilution  of  their  solutions,  then  cobalt 
salts,  then  uranium  salts,  and  then  nickel  and  cupric  salts.  Generally  also 
organic   salts  show  the  most  decrease  of  colour  on  dilution,  chlorides  less, 

nitrates  still  less,  and  sulfates  the  least On  comparing  solutions  of 

different  salts  together  as  to  colour  effect,  It  is  found  that  the  values  obtained 
bear  considerable  resemblance  to  the  amounts  of  decrease  of  colour  the  solu- 
tions undergo  on  dilution,  organic  salts  possessing  the  greatest  colour 
effect,  chlorides  a  lesser  effect,  sulfates  and  nitrates  a  still  smaller  colour 
effect." 

**  From  the  table  [loe,  cU."]  it  will  be  seen  that  the  solutions  of  the  five 
copper  salts  examined  decrease  in  colour  effect  on  dilution,  the  sulfate  the  least, 
tben  the  chloride,  nitrate,  and  lastly  the  acetate  which  decreases  very  greatly 

on  dilution Nickel  salts  show  much  less  colour  decrease  than   c(^* 

per  salts,  neither  the  sulfate  nor  the  chloride  showing  more  than  a  barely  ap- 
preciable decrease  at  a  dilution  of  ten  litres  [a  normal  solution  diluted  ten 
times].  All  the  cobalt  salts  dissociate  considerably  more  than  the  corre- 
sponding salts  of  both  nickel  and  copper;  but  in  this  case,  though  the  sulphate 
is  the  least  dissociable,  it  is  the  chloride  and  not  the  nitrate  that  is  the  most 
dissociable.  The  same  thing  holds  for  uranyl  salts,  the  sulphate  being  less 
dissociable  than  the  nitrate,  and  this  again  than  the  chloride.    These  salts  dls- 
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floctate  to  a  greater  extent  than  copper  salts,  bvt  not  so  mach  as  cobalt  salts. 
The  acetate  of  nranium  solution  however,  shows  a  very  d liferent  behavior 
from  that  of  acetate  of  copper,  for  it  is  the  least  dissociated  of  any  of  the  nranyl 
salts  examined." 

*'  Chrominin  salts  gaye  very  eztraordioary  results,  for  the  colour  effect  of  thefr 
diluted  solntiotts  was  found  to  depend  on  the  method  of  dUution,  according 

as  it  was  sudden  or  gradual It  will  be  seen  that  [on  gradual  dilution] 

chromic  sulfate  solution  decreases  slightly  in  colour  effect  till  a  dilution  of 
800  litres,  but  from  that  point  it  begins  to  increase  again,  till  at  1000  litres  it  is 
considerably  greater  tlum  the  decinormal  solution Such  extraordi- 
nary behavior  can  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  hydrates  of  dif- 
ferent composition  and  diflerent  colour  effect  are  formed,  according  to  tlie 
manner  of  dilution.    Iodine  dissolved  in  potassium  iodide  solution  acted  in  a 

similar  manner  to  chromic  salts The  results  as  a  whole  indicate  that 

dissociation  talces  place  in  solutions  on  .the  one  hand,  and  hydrates  are  formed 
on  the  other,  so  it  would  seem  that  salts  exist  in  solution  in  both  these  condi- 
tions at  the  same  time". 

**  The  general  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  changes  in  colour  attending 
the  dilution  of  solutions  of  coloured  salts  are,  that  almost  all  salt  solutiona 
show  a  decrease  in  colour  effect;  but  a  few,  notably  several  organic  sa^te  oC 
iron,  show  a  considerable  increase  in  colour.  It  is  difflcalt  to  find  an  adequate 
explanation  for  these  changes  except  on  the  ground  of  electrolytic  dissocia- 
tion  The  changes  in  colour  effect  of  solatlons  of  salts  on  dilution 

are  evidently  due  to  more  than  one  cause.  As  will  be  shown,  the  formation  of 
hydrates  will  account  for  them  in  part.  They  cannot  be  wholly  accounted  for 
in  this  way,  however.  Electrolytic  dissociation  seems  to  be  the  only  ground 
left  on  which  an  explanation  is  possible  ". 

The  practical  deductions  from  the  foregoing  are  that  (1),  the  concentrations 
of  the  stendard  and  sample  as  regards  the  colorant  should  be  practically  iden- 
tical at  the  time  of  final  comparison,  and  (2),  that  the  compositions  as  regards 
the  other  constituento  should  not  greatly  differ.  The  first  condition  can  be 
nearly  enough  approached  by  compounding  as  indicated  by  the  result  of  a  pre- 
liminary test,  and  the  latter  by  suitoble  additions  to  the  standard  or  sample  or 
removal  of  associates  specific  to  either  —  this  precaution  however  is  in  many 
esses  practically  unnecessary.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  practical  colori- 
metry  the  subject  is  not  usually  a  pure  chromogen  and  hues  rather  than  simple 
colors  are  to  be  compared. 

Lovibond*  proposes  that  curves  be  plotted  from  the  readings  of  his  tinto- 
meter for  colored  liquids  at  varying  concentrations,  when  it  will  be  found  that 
each  liquid  will  generate  a  specific  curve.  In  different  samples  of  a  commercial 
article  much  may  be  learned  from  the  divergencies  of  the  respective  curves  as 
to  their  relative  character  and  value  for  a  given  purpose ;  thus,  the  resnlte  given 
by  malte  in  brewing  '^can  be  predicted  almost  with  certainty,  and  this  is  true 
of  other  substances  whose  curves  have  been  thoroughly  worked  out*'.  The 
curves  plotting  the  inharmonious  progression  of  depth  and  density  of  solutions 
of  dye-stuffs  are  said  to  be  characteristic  and  to  serve  for  distinguishing 
different  dyes. 

Unlike  volumetric  analysis,  it  would  appear  that  the  accuracy  of  colorimetrlc 
determinations  is  generally  underestimated.  It  is  trne  that  the  neglect  of  such 
precautions  as  have  been  pointed  out  will  Inevltebly  vitiate  the  results,  and 
that  certain  chromatic  bodies  are  unsuited  for  comparison  by  reason  of  fiuorea- 
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cence  or  dichroism,  yet  as  technical  methods  go,  under  reasonable  conditions 
and  care,  the  results  are  qnite  exact  enough  for  practical  ends.  The  limits  of 
accuracy  under  favorable  conditions  have  been  yarlously  stated  as  "  an  aver- 
age of  one  per  cent  '\  ''  two  per  cent  or  less  *%  and  by  a  less  conservative 

writer  "  as  close as  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  *'.    In  assigning  limits 

It  must  of  course  be  taken  into  consideration  that  in  comparison  of  colors  no 
two  visions  are  of  exactly  the  same  acuteness ;  still  there  are  comparatively 
few  who  cannot  distinguish  fairly  closely  related  depths  or  shades  of  a  color. 

In  consequence  of  the  highly  tinctorial  qualities  of  many  bodie<«,  either 
Inherent  or  that  can  be  generated  or  enhanced  by  some  chemical  transforma- 
tion^ colorimetrlc  methods  can  often  be  applied  to  smaller  weights  than  could 
possibly  suffice  for  methods  of  other  kinds.  It  is  also  well  adapted  to  the 
determination  of  small  proportions  of  colorific  metals,  as  a  suitable  standard 
is  easily  prepared  from  the  pure  metal  or  one  of  Us  definite  compounds. 

ATTRIBUTrVB  METHODS. 

Frequently  in  technical  and  sometimes  in  scientific  analysis,  one  meets  with 
mixtures  where  an  actual  separation  of  the  constituents  is  difficult  or  impos- 
sible by  any  known  means,  and  recourse  Is  had  to  methods  based  on  the 
determination  of  some  physical  or  chemical  constant  of  the  mixture,  the 
resultant  of  a  differential  common  constant  of  the  constituents.  And  outside 
of  the  many  instances  where  it  is  his  sole  recourse,  in  many  cases  the  scheme 
is  so  profitable  in  point  of  time,  labor  or  attention,  that  the  chemist  will  adopt 
it  in  preference  to  a  direct  method. 

From  the  similarity  of  the  calculations  involved,  methods  based  on  the 
determination  of  a  common  constituent  of  two  admixed  bodies  are  included 
under  attributive  methods  in  Chapter  7. 

For  practical  purposes  mixtures  of  two  or  three  analogous  bodies  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes:  (1)^  those  where  the  constant  of  any  mixture  varies 
directly  with  the  proportions  of  the  constituents;  in  other  words,  that  the 
curve  whose  ordlnates  represent  units  of  the  constant,  and  abscissae  the 
relative  percentages  of  the  constituents  of  the  mixture  is  a  straight  line  or 
practically  so;  (2),  where  from  inter-reaction,  the  constants  of  the  mixtures 
do  not  vary  directly  with  the  ratios  of  the  constituents;  and  (8),  where  for  a 
limited  space  the  curve  of  (2)  is  practically  a  straight  line. 

The  laws  governing  the  inter-reaction  of  mixtures  are  but  imperfectly  un- 
derstood and  as  we  cannot  confidently  forecast  into  which  of  the  above  classes 
a  given  mixture  will  fall,  direct  experiment  must  be  resorted  to  for  positive 
Information.  In  (2)  and  (3)  the  curve  is  distinctive  for  each  binary  mixture 
and  is  only  to  be  plotted  from  sufficiently  extended  data. 

In  complex  mixtures  there  is  often  some  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  result- 
ant of  the  constants  of  two  bodies  is  not  modified  by  the  presence  of  some 
associate  in  the  mixture.  This  interference  has  sometimes  been  confounded 
with  an  Inter-reactlon  of  the  active  bodies  themselves,  the  correct  reason  ap- 
pearing only  on  examination  of  carefully  prepared  pure  mixtures. 

The  general  formula  (page  155}  for  a  binary  mixture  is  X  a  100  - — i ,    where 

a  —  b 

Xis  the  percentage  of  one  constituent;  a  and  b  the  constants  of  the  constltn- 
ents^  and  d,  the  constant  of  the  mixture.  On  the  presumption  that  the  three 
values  can  be  determined  with  absolute  accuracy,  it  is  Immaterial  how  little 
a  and  b  differ.  But  as  there  is  always  some,  and  frequently  a  considerable  In- 
accuracy, the  more  divergent  these  values  the  less  Is  X  affected  by  an  error  on 
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any  of  the  three;  thus,  the  lesser  valae  b  being  constant,  d  increases  in  pro- 
portion with  a,  and  the  numerical  values  of  the  terms  of  the  fraction  2.  become 

a 

correspondingly  greater  in  relation  to  ^ ;  hence  an  equal  error  in  the  determl- 

0 

nation  of  d  is  of  less  importance. 

In  class  (2)  experiments  determining  the  amount  of  divergence  of  d  from 
the  calculated  values  will  decide  to  what  extent  interpolation  can  be  carried 
compatible  with  fair  results.  Where  a  and  b  differ  considerably,  at  a  certain 
range  in  the  proportions  of  a  mixture  the  consecutive  values  of  d  may  differ  so 
slightly  that  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  results.  This  range  may 
be  but  small,  or  may  cover  nearly  all  percentages  of  one  constituent.  Usually 
the  curve  of  the  constants  traced  by  consecutive  proportions  of  the  constit- 
uents becomes  far  more  abrupt  near  one  or  both  ends,  though  the  reverse  is 
sometimes  true.  ^ 

Errors  in  fixing  the  constants,  outside  of  the  ordinary  analytical  deviations, 
may  arise  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  two  constituents  in  a  pure  state, 
or  from  the  variance  due  to  their  being  (I),  of  different  origin  or  changed  by 
age,  mode  of  preservation,  degree  of  refinement,  etc.;  (2),  both  members  of  a 
group  of  allied  bodies  that  possess  certain  common  characteristics  complicate 
iDg  the  determinations;  or  (8),  each  constituent  itself  a  complex  mixture  of 
somewhat  indefinite  composition,  where  the  constants  may  on  the  one  hand  be 
confined  to  quite  narrow  limits,  the  mean  of  the  individual  members,  or  on  the 
other  hand  the  variations  be  so  great  as  to  make  an  attributive  method  value- 
less. In  dealing  with  any  of  the  above  the  chemist  will  be  prudent  if  he  per- 
sonally determines  the  constants  of  a  and  b  under  the  same  conditions  and 
upon  the  same  materials  Cas  far  as  possible)  that  form  the  mixture  in  question, 
rather  than  depend  upon  the  data  of  others.  In  natural  products  where  the 
value  of  a  or  &  is  subject  to  large  variations,  it  is  also  important  that  the 
chemist  learn  whether  the  sample  is  a  mixture  of  but  two  individual  bodies,  or 
if  one  constituent,  or  both,  is  itself  a  composite,  in  the  latter  case  accepting 
only  the  mean  of  several  concordant  determinations  made  on  different  parts  of 
the  sample. 

The  identity  of  an  unknown  compound  or  mixture  that  may  be  any  one  of 
a  group  or  class  of  allied  bodies  may  be  inferred  from  a  comparison  of  th6 
constants  with  tables  compiled  from  previous  observations  for  members  of 
that  class  (page  156.)  A  deduction  is  the  more  dependable  (1),  the  less  com- 
plex is  the  body  in  question  and  the  less  its  properties  are  dependent  on  the 
past  history  of  the  body;  (2),  the  greater  the  number  of  different  constants 
that  can  be  determined  and  compared,  and  their  reasonably  close  agreement 
with  established  data;  C3),  the  more  nearly  the  material  operated  on  and  the 
details  of  the  determinations  approach  those  of  the  compilers  of  the  tables  of 
constants. 

As  a  class,  attributive  methods  afford  reliable  and  fairly  accurate  results  on 
mixtures  of  two  active  bodies  alone  or  on  one  or  two  active  bodies  in  presence 
of  others  that  have  an  absolute  or  practical  zero-value  for  the  selected  prop- 
erty. Theoretically  the  proportions  of  a  mixture  of  n  bodies  can  be  cal- 
culated from  n  —  1  properties,  but  practically  no  higher  than  a  ternary  mixture 
Is  attempted  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  determinations  required  for  the 
calculations  with  the  liability  of  some  one  or  more  being  incorrect;  moreover 
for  a  given  material  there  can  but  rarely  be  found  more  than  two  properties 
whose  constants  are  at  once  sufficiently  divergent  and  exactly  measureable. 

An  advantage  over  other  classes  of  methods  is  that  in  most  physical  methods 
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but  a  comparatiyely  small  amount  of  material  la  needed  for  a  determination 
and  that  it  remains  intact  and  available  for  farther  tests,  a  feature  appreciated 
where  the  supply  of  material  famished  the  chemist  is  limited  by  reason  of  its 
rarity  or  high  cost;  also  where  the  integrity  of  the  material  in  its  original 
form  is  not  to  be  disturbed  or  where  it  cannot  be  removed  from  an  established 
locality — here  certain  physical  methods  (e.  g.^  electrical  condoctiylty)  can 
sometimes  be  applied.  Bat  unless  the  material  is  known  to  be  homogeneous 
one  must  guard  against  an  illusive  conclusion  by  making  several  determina- 
tions on  different  parts  of  the  material. 


Of  the  errors  that  may  be  incurred  during  an  analysis  some  are  observed  at 
once,  others  may  pass  unnoticed  should  the  attention  of  the  operator  be 
diverted  for  the  moment,  and  can  only  be  located,  if  at  all,  by  some  palpably 
erroneous  result  manifest  after  the  analysis  is  finished.  It  is  within  the  ex- 
perience of  every  chemist  that  at  times  the  result  of  an  analysis  is  unaccount- 
ably so  far  from  what  was  expected  that  he  is  puzzled  to  account  for  the 
cause,  unaware  of  any  slip  on  his  part  that  could  explain  the  failure. 

Both  personal  errors  and  those  inherent  to  the  method  may  be  such  that  a 
loss  during  one  operation  will  be  measureably  compensated  by  a  gain  in 
another  and  the  final  result  be  not  greatly  vitiated;  but  it  is  more  usual  that 
they  tend  in  the  same  direction  and  are  cumulative.  And  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  effect  of  a  loss  or  gain  in  any  one  operation  may  not  be  confined 
to  the  result  on  a  single  constituent  but  extend  to  subsequent  determinations 
as  well. 

The  operative  errors  have  been  discussed  in  Chap.  9 ;  let  us  consider  those 
arising  from  other  sources. 

1.  The  material  for  analysis  may  be  of  a  composition  not  covered  by  the 
method.  The  percentage  of  the  constituent  determined  may  be  greater  or  less 
than  was  contemplated  by  the  deviser;  some  exceptionally- occurring  interfer- 
ing body  may  be  contained,  or  one  absent  that  is  essential;  again,  the  physical 
properties  of  some  one  of  a  class  of  bodies  may  so  largely  differ  from  others  as 
to  exclude  methods  dependent  to  any  degree  on  the  constancy  of  the  physical 
condition  of  the  substance. 

Many  methods  of  quantitative  analysis  are  adaptations  of  qualltatlTe  tests. 
Where  the  presence  of  an  element  is  manifested  by  the  formation  of  a  precip- 
itate with  a  particular  reagent  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  reaction  can  be 
applied  for  the  determination  and  perhaps  the  separation  of  the  element;  or 
an  exact  reaction  may  be  made  the  basis  of  a  volumetric  assay.  Tet  there  are 
many  reactions  unsuited  to  this  conversion,  disqualified  by  reasons  of  less 
or  no  consequence  in  qualitative  analysis;  thus,  ind<efinite  composition  of 
a  precipitate,  incomplete  insolubility^  a  state  of  agglomeration  opposing  easy 
filtration  and  washing,  alteration  on  heating;  in  colorimetry,  a  color  developed 
that  is  transient  or  unsuited  for  comparison;  etc 

A  quantitative  should  be  preceded  by  a  complete  qualitative  analysis  that 
one  may  proceed  with  the  separations  and  determinations  in  a  methodical  way; 
in  many  cases  it  is  imperative  for  assurance  of  the  absence  of  whatever  might 
interfere  with  the  coarse  reactions.  Under  certain  circumstances,  however^  a 
qualitative  examination  can  be  abridged  or  entirely  omitted;  thus 

A.  The  composition  or  nature  of  the  commonly  occurring  impurities  may  be 
known  as  nearly  as  need  be  from  the  origin  or  nature  of  the  substance,  as  in 
minerals,  commercial  salts^  alloys,  drugs.  The  habitus  or  physical  character- 
istics—color,  taste,  transparency,  fialdlty,  odor,  peculiarities  of  aggregation, 
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etc.,  may  Indicate  certain  associates  or  exclade  those  bat  occasionally  met 
with.  In  proportion  as  one  becomes  conyersant  with  chemical  technology  can 
he  pronounce  with  confidence  on  the  nature  and  composition  of  a  complex 
commercial  body,  and  in  donbtfnl  cases  decide  from  a  few  special  tests  what 
otherwise  conld  only  be  learned  from  a  systematic  examination. 

B.  The  composition  of  an  artificial  miztnre  may  be  Inferred  from  the  con- 
stitntion  of  other  articles  employed  for  the  same  or  a  similar  purpose; 
many  classes  of  commercial  articles  designed  for  special  applications  are 
characterized  by  a  general  similarity  in  composition. 

The  limit  of  the  cost  of  production  or  manufacture  of  a  commercial 
article  as  fixed  by  competition  forbids  the  admission  of  the  more  expensive 
ingredients  or  those  that  entail  manipulations  of  an  extensive  or  unusnal 
kind.  And  adulteration  or  an  Inferior  or  debased  quality  is  to  be  suspected 
when  an  article  is  offered  at  a  price  considerably  below  that  ruling  on  the 
open  market.  Practically,  adulteration  Is  only  practiced  where  the  cost  of 
production  can  be  so  far  reduced  that  the  profit  is  a  sufficient  inducement  to 
risk  detection  and  exposure,  except  cases  where  the  difficulty  of  distinguish- 
ing the  adulterant  from  the  genuine  makes  sophistication  a  comparatively 
safe  proceeding. 

C.  The  substance  may  have  been  subjected  to  some  physical  or  chemical 
treatment — s.  ^.,  evaporation,  fusing^  washing,  sublimation,  aeration — that 
would  perforce  have  removed  certain  bodies  had  they  been  originally  present. 
Again,  that  a  certain  compound  Is  contained  in  a  mixture  may  be  prima  facie 
evidence  against  the  co- existence  of  certain  other  bodies  that  would  act  chem- 
ically or  mechanically  on  the  former,  or  modify  some  of  Its  manifest  qualities; 
per  contra,  there  may  be  implied  or  suggested  an  associate  essential  to  the 
integrity  of  the  first  or  conferring  or  enhancing  some  particular  property,  or 
as  a  coadjuvant.    How  often  are  these  truisms  overlooked! 

D.  Some  simple  preliminary  operation  may  reveal  the  constitution  as  nearly 
as  need  be.  Thus,  the  mixture  may  be  treated  with  a  diluent  or  a  selective 
solvent  to  take  ap  some  constituent  that  by  its  mass,  opacity,  or  Intense  color 
obscnres  Its  associates.  If  the  constitution  of  the  residue  cannot  be  easily 
recognized  on  inspection  by  the  shape,  color,  or  other  peculiarities  of  the  par- 
ticles, it  may  be  examined  under  the  microscope,  separated  Into  layers  by 
agitation  with  water,  or  otherwise. 

E.  In  an  assay  a  specific  reagent  or  some  physical  process  may  be  applied 
that  will  affect  only  the  body  it  Is  desired  to  determine,  or  perhaps  a  few  others 
also  that  may  afterward  be  looked  for  and  separated;  or  a  certain  operation 
may  withdraw  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  other  constituents  of  the  mixture. 

Bat  in  drawing  a  conclusion  from  any  of  the  above,  due  caution  will  often 
save  time  and  trouble,  for  it  is  well  to  recognize  the  possibility  of  the  presence 
of  what  Is  least  suspected. 

2.  The  method,  designed  only  for  rapid  approximate  work,  may  fail  where 
greater  accuracy  is  essential.  The  temptation  to  adopt  such  methods  for  im- 
portant determinations  Is  greatest  in  Industrial  analysis  where  the  chemist  is 
often  burdened  with  more  than  he  can  properly  attend  to  in  the  limited  time 
allowed,  but  while  the  task  may  be  lightened  thereby,  the  substitution  is  always 
attended  with  hazard  and  may  at  any  time  prove  a  source  of  anxiety,  perhaps 
humiliation. 

3.  The  tables  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  are  periodically  revised 
to  conform  with  later  and  presumably  more  reliable  data.  With  each  revision 
the  values  assigned  to  some  of  the  elements  are  more  or  less  altered  —  the 
common  elements  but  slightly  if  at  all  —  and  an  analysis  calculated  accord- 
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Ing  to  the  figures  ol  different  tables  may  show  somewhat  different  re- 
sults. In  a  few  instances,  calculations  from  the  most  divergent  of  the  figures 
on  one  or  more  elements  may  show  considerable  yariations.*  But  generally 
the  difference  is  of  less  moment  than  might  be  supposed,  for  as  the  determina- 
tion of  an  atomic  weight  follows  the  lines  of  a  quantltatlYo  analysis,  whenever 
there  Is  available  for  an  element  a  method  of  analysis  so  exact  that  the  result 
would  be  vitiated  by  a  slight  change  In  the  atomic  weights  concerned  in  the 
calculations,  it  will  be  found  that  a  correspondingly  exact  process  has  been 
used  for  the  determination  of  the  latter,  and  the  more  recent  values  are  almost 
Identical.  Conversely,  when  recent  values  for  any  element  markedly  differ, 
the  inference  is  that  no  exact  methods  are  known  for  the  analysis  of  bodies 
containing  it.  However,  it  is  always  the  best  plan  to  compute  according  to  the 
latest  authorized  data. 

4.  Exceptionally  a  determination  may  be  complicated  by  certain  abnormal 
manifestations,  phenomena  apparently  at  variance  with  chemical  laws,  or  by 
some  irregular  or  capricious  deportment  manifest  under  ordinary  working 
conditions. 

It  is  well  known  that  under  certain  conditions  confined  within  narrow  limits 
issue  precipitates  of  anomalous  composition  or  aggregation  or  segregating 
more  slowly  than  is  usual ;  that  in  a  solution  there  may  exist  between  two 
elements  a  state  of  libration  immediately  overset  by  the  introduction  of  a 
minute  excess  of  either,  or  a  reaction -lag  terminated  by  the  addition  of  a  trace 
of  one  of  the  products;  that  reactions  commonly  expressed  by  a  single  equa- 
tion are  not  exhibited  as  an  instantaneous  transposition  but  as  several  frac- 
tious or  Installments,  a  major  preceded  or  followed  by  one  or  several  minor; 
and  that  the  normal  conduct  of  a  reaction  may  be  profoundly  modified  by  the 
presence  of  an  apparently  inconsiderable  amount  of  a  foreign  body  uncon- 
nected with  the  reaction. 

In  organic  analyses  there  must  be  recognized  the  influence  of  some  prelim- 
inary treatment,  mode  of  extraction  of  a  constituent,  age,  etc.,  to  hinder  com- 
plete precipitation  or  prevent  it  entirely;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  these 
influences,  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  determination,  may  not  be  mani- 
fested to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  recognition  of  the  body  in  the  previous 
qualitative  examination. 

The  physical  constants  of  certain  bodies  may  be  largely  altered  by  a  tem- 
porary change  in  the  molecular  arrangement,  not  returning  to  the  normal  for 
many  hours  or  even  days.  Certain  combinations  of  a  metal  with  animal  mat- 
ter, induced  by  passing  through  the  living  body  or  by  close  contact  with  the 
tissues  immediately  after  death,  exhibit  abnormal  reactions,  aud  it  is  said- that 
the  chemical  activity  of  protelds  of  certain  living  animal  matter  is  far  more 
intense  than  when  derived  from  the  cadaver. 

The  mutual  action  of  certain  admixed  bodies  to  lessen  the  respective  solu- 
bility or  insolubility  in  a  solvent  is  well  known.  Thus,  in  the  separation  of 
the  rare  earths,  some  are  insoluble  in  a  solution  of  potassium  sulfate,  others 
freely  soluble,  but  when  members  of  each  class  are  in  admixture  the  sharp  line 
of  demarcation  is  suppressed,  some  minor  form  of  adhesion  appears,  and  only 
imperfect  results  can  be  had  In  one  operation.  Zlrconla  and  titanic  acid  con- 
siderably modify  the  reactions  of  each  other,  as  do  ruthenium  and  iridium;  in 
a  mixture  of  the  two  alkaloids,  quinine  is  less  and  cinchonidine  more  soluble 
in  ether  than  when  alone.  Paraffin  (jHirum-afflnis)^  so  indifferent  to  reagents 
even  when  highly  subdivided,  is  noticeably  acted  on  when  diluted  with  bees- wax. 


*  Chem.  News,  1896—2^143;  Orookes  Select  Methods,  16. 
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The  smme  effect  may  be  noted  where  the  process  of  solatlon  involves  a  manl- 
iest reaction;  platinom  is  insolable  in  nitric  acid,  yet  when  alloyed  with  a  large 
proportion  of  silver  both  dissolve  readily  and  completely;  the  conversion  of 
strontlnm  sulfate  to  carbonate  is  prompt  and  thprongh  when  alone^  bnt  less  so 
If  in  admixture  with  barinm  sulfate,  while  at  the  same  time  the  latter  body  is 
acted  on  to  some  extent;  etc. 

And  generally,  there  must  be  recognized  the  inflaence  of  associated  bodies 
and  their  derivatives  to  modify  the  chemical  activity  of  reacting  elements  and 
disturb  the  normal  exhibition  of  the  reactions,  even  to  induce  a  reaction  the 
reverse  of  the  normal,  as  an  oxidation  instead  of  a  reduction. 

Phenomena  such  as  mentioned  above  are  so  striking  as  to  challenge  the  notice 
of  even  the  most  inattentive,  yet  who  can  say  where  may  not  exist  the  same  or 
like  influences  effective  to  a  lesser  degree,  unnotlceable  though  not  to  be 
ignored,  and  perhaps  where  least  expected?  It  is  more  than  possible  that  many 
of  the  irregular  manifestations  that  at  one  time  or  another  perplex  every 
analyst  can  be  charged,  in  part  at  least,  to  influences  like  these  whose  exhibi- 
tion ordinarily  is  minimized  or  suppressed  by  unfavorable  conditions,  and 
be  readily  explainable  were  the  extent  of  the  influences  and  the  conditions 
favoring  their  assertion  bnt  known.  Even  in  the  extreme  case  of  a  synthetic 
proof,  though  so  compounded  as  to  differ  but  little  from  its  natural  prototype, 
may  yet  be  affected  by  the  unavoidable  variation  in  composition  to  a  degree 
greater  than  the  total  of  the  errors  it  is  intended  to  measure. 

In  any  event,  the  wisdom  of  proceeding  cautiously  when  dealing  with  un- 
familiar material  is  apparent. 

5.  In  this  connection  may  be  considered  the  personal  equation  of  the  chemist, 
his  interpretation  of  general  directions,  or  certain  peculiarities  of  manipulation 
that  have  become  habitual.  Though  in  the  main  of  small  import,  they  may  at 
times  seriously  affect  the  outcome  of  an  analysis;  for  example,  an  unqualified 
direction  to  concentrate  a  liquid  by  evaporation  would  be  understood  by  some 
to  allow  a  brisk  boiling  down,  while  others  would  restrict  the  heat  to  that  of 
the  water  bath,  with  not  infrequently  a  marked  difference  in  the  composition 
of  the  resulting  syrup;  the  same  is  true  of  many  other  operations. 

It  is  frequently  remarked  that  a  chemist  will  hold  to  methods  regarded  by 
most  as  antiquated  and  inferior  to  those  in  more  general  use.  That  they  are 
equally  successful  in  his  hands  can  be  attributed  to  certain  peculiarities  of 
manipulation  or  a  close  attention  to  details  apparently  so  insignificant  as  to  be 
overlooked  by  others,  but  of  whose  importance  he  is  aware  through  long  ex- 
perience. Doubtless  conservatism  may  be  carried  to  an  extreme  in  some  cases, 
nevertheless  it  is  soon  learned  that  in  analysis  as  elsewhere,  novelty  does  not 
always  imply  superiority. 

The  question  may  arise  as  to  how  far  it  is  advisable  for  the  beginner  to 
conform  his  modes  of  manipulation  to  the  directions  of  a  text- book  or  to 
Imitate  the  practice  of  one  more  experienced.  That  a  chemist  of  undoubted 
skill  performs  a  certain  operation  of  the  routine  of  analysis  in  a  particular 
way,  insists  on  the  adoption  of  seemingly  unimportant  precautions,  or  does 
not  hesitate  to  neglect  measures  that  are  commonly  believed  the  part  of  pru- 
dence and  without  apparent  detriment  to  the  correctness  of  his  work,  does  not 
imply  that  the  more  usual  practices  should  be  renounced,  but  rather  Illustrates 
the  flexibility  of  analytical  practice  In  general,  the  possibility  of  a  wide  vari- 
ance in  details  compatible  with  satisfactory  results.  And  while  the  student 
must  perforce  follow  the  standard  practice  to  a  great  extent  he  should  never- 
theless endeavor  to  individualize  his  work  as  far  as  may  be,  always  with  the 
view  of  reducing  mechanical  or  other  errors  to  a  minimum.    Of  course  where 
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specific  directions  are  laid  down  in  a  sclieme  of  analysis  it  is  presumed  that 
the  author  had  good  reasons  for  their  interjection  and  it  is  well  to  follow 
them  without  deviation — at  least  when  it  is  not  considered  worth  the  while 
to  investigate  as  to  their  necessity. 

6.  Finally,  the  method  itself  may  be  at  fault,  and  this  more  often  than 
wonld  be  expected. 

As  regards  the  quality  of  accuracy  it  may  be  said  that  the  capabilities  of  the 
ordinary  methods  are  more  apt  to  be  overestimated  than  underestimated. 
For  it  must  be  rememl>ered  that  a  new  method  is  judged  mainly  by  the  test 
analyses  appended  to  the  description  of  the  method.  These  analyses,  intended 
to  support  the  claim  of  the  method  to  consideration,  are  always  made  under 
the  m«st  advantageous  auspices  in  all  respects;  yet  too  often  only  the  most 
favorable  of  the  results  obtained  appear,  not  that  the  suppression  of  those 
less  flattering  was  done  to  iconceal  the  shortcomings  of  the  method,  but 
rather  from  the  natural  proneness  of  the  inventor  to  discover  some  flaw  in 
manipulation  or  elsewhere  sufficient  to  warrant  their  omission.  Later,  the 
few  who  are  in  a  position  to  critically  examine  the  method  and  compare  it  with 
others  may  not  feel  called  on  to  express  their  conclusions  regarding  it,  or  if  so, 
their  criticisms  may  not  obtain  the  publicity  accorded  the  original  descrip- 
tion. 

Usually  a  method  for  the  analysis  of  an  inorganic  body  or  a  substance  of 
conunercial  value  will  sooner  or  later  be  Judged  on  its  merits  alone  and  take 
its  place  among  those  having  the  confidence  of  analysts  in  general,  or  Join  the 
vast  array  of  the  doubtful  or  condemned.  Less  readily  classified  are  those 
which  measure  not  a  stable,  active,  definite  compound  or  element  but  some  in- 
definite, complex,  or  ill-understood  principle,  methods  without  pretensions  of 
determining  a  single  chemical  compound,  but  the  results  expressing  only  the 
relative  value  of  the  substance  analyzed  —  one  of  this  class  is  often  the  subject 
of  extended  and  perhaps  acrimonious  controversy. 

Again,  a  technical  method  may  be  unSuited  to  the  material  in  hand,  it  haviog 
been  designed  to  cover  only  a  special  substance  or  class  of  substances  of  which 
an  analysis  is  less  frequently  called  for  either  on  account  of  a  limited  use  in 
the  arts  or  that  the  constituent  proposed  to  be  determined  has  but  a  small  in- 
finence  on  the  physical  properties  or  commercial  valae  of  the  substance  con  - 
taining  it,  and  although  excellent  from  every  point  of  view,  the  method  does 
not  attain  the  publicity  reached  by  those  of  a  broader  scope  and  therefore  is 
less  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  who  would  modify  it  to  answer  for 
other  and  more  general  purposes. 

Of  the  defects  sufficient  to  condemn  a  method  for  practical  use,  perhaps  the 
most  common  can  be  charged  to  the  fact  that  the  originator,  fearfnl  as  to  his 
title  to  priority,  has  hastened  to  announce  his  invention  before  an  exhaustive 
examination  has  confirmed  its  worth,  claiming  general  applicability  from 
results  on  but  a  special  class  of  bodies ;  &8suming  that,  with  a  few  modifica- 
tions, a  method  known  to  be  qualified  for  the  analysis  of  one  substance  will  be 
equally  suitable  for  a  similar  one,  and  taking  no  cognizance  of  the  effect  of 
associated  constituents.  To  what  extent  an  associate  may  exert  an  influence 
on  the  reactions  of  others  has  already  been  stated. 

In  other  instances  the  deviser  has  apparently  assumed  that  methods  will 
always  admit  of  reversal,  the  reagent  becoming  the  compound  determined,  or 
that  specific  methods  of  determination  can  invariably  be  applied  for  separaUon, 
and  has  considered  a  practical  trial  superfluous.  Absurdities  are  often  the 
issue  of  this  expedient  of  writing-desk  Invention ;  as  an  example  may  be  cited 
the  directions  formerly  laid  down  by  a  standard  work   on   pharmaceutical 
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practice  lor  determining  the  purity  of  commercial  oxalic  acid  by  titration  with 
standard  potassium  permanganate,  while  under  the  directions  for  standardizing 
the  latter,  advised  the  use  of  commercial  oxalic  acid!  Such  an  oversight  conld 
hardly  have  remained  undetected  had  but  a  single  trial  been  made.  Certainly 
what  is  worth  publishing  Is  worth  at  least  one  .confirmation. 

Again,  variations  in  the  physical  structure  of  a  body  may  greatly  modify  its 
solubility  or  decomposibillty,  certain  specimens  yielding  readily  to  a  solvent 
or  flux,  others  resisting  prolonged  treatment,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
many  schemes  advised  for  the  resolution  of  a  refractory  body  (chromite,  for 
example)  have  been  tried  only  on  one  of  the  more  easily  decomposed  varieties. 

The  sample  originally  tested,  if  a  natural  product,  may  have  been  freshly 
gathered  and  analyzed  near  the  place  of  its  growth,  or  if  a  manufactured 
article,  tested  immediately  foUowii^  production;  other  samples  reaching  a 
chemist  may  have  been  altered  by  age,  exposure^  or  internal  reactions,  and  ff 
analyzed  by  the  same  method,  that  may  be  chemical  or  physical,  do  not  furnish 
equally  satisfactory  results.  And  if  the  proportion  of  the  leading  constituent 
of  a  substance  is  arrived  at  by  a  computation  from  the  proportion  of  some 
constant  associate,  it  is  often  doubtful  whether  the  latter  may  not  have 
been  profoundly  altered  by  the  influences  mentioned  above  or  by  others  equally 
potent. 

Or  granted  that  the  method  is  correct  In  theory  and  practically  serviceable, 
the  published  description  may  be  anything  but  lucid.  Details  that  might 
safely  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  chemist  are  iterated  to  the  extent  of 
confusing  and  distracting  his  attention  from  the  more  vital  points  that  are 
consequently  overlooked.  The  Importance  of  clearness  and  brevity  in  this 
regard  is  brought  home  most  forcibly  to  whoever  has  occasion  to  search 
through  many  volumes  of  a  journal  —  perhaps  in  an  unfamiliar  tongue  —  for 
information  on  a  subject  not  appearing  in  their  indices.  It  is  certainly  de- 
pressing to  read  through  pages  of  closely  printed  matter  to  find  at  last 
that  the  prolix  whole  but  describes  a  trifling  modlflcation  of  dubious  worth 
that  might  well  have  been  compressed  to  the  compass  of  a  single  paragraph. 

Or  the  fault  may  lie  In  the  other  extreme;  the  fundamental  principles 
may  not  be  elucidated  with  sufficient  deamess — often  they  are  omitted  en- 
tirely, the  writer  evidently  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  reader  Is  so 
familiar  with  the  subject  that  their  incorporation  would  he  superfluous^ 
forgetting  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  one  specialty  in  addition  to  a  gen- 
eral acquaintance  with  other  departments  is  all  that  can  be  expected  of  the 
average  analyst;  or  some  important  details  may  have  been  omitted  or 
passed  over  with  a  bare  mention.  Where  brevity  necessitates  ambiguity  or 
the  omission  of  essential  information  we  can  well  tolerate  a  more  diffuse 
style  —  even  <*the  almost  epic  breadth  in  which  our  continental  brethren 
indulge  **. 

The  absolute  or  relative  accuracy  of  a  method  for  the  determination  of  a 
constituent  of  a  given  material  may  be  tested  in  several  ways. 

1.  For  a  method  designed  lor  the  determination  of  the  constituents  of  a 
chemical  compound,  the  agreement  of  the  results  with  the  percentages  calcu- 
lated from  the  formula  of  the  compound  is  a  measure  of  the  correctness  of  the 
method  as  practiced  under  the  degree  of  skill  and  experience  possessed  by  the 
operator. 

2.  By  synthesis.  A  known  weight  of  the  pure  constituent  to  be  determined 
is  compounded  with  such  others  as  are  contained  in  the  substance  analyzed  in 
approximately  the  same  proportions,  and  an  analysis  made  on  the  mixture  by 
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the  method  to  be  tested.  This  scheme  Is  the  most  anequWocal  of  any  except 
that  of  (1),  bat  uofortanately  cannot  be  availed  in  all  cases,  for  not  only  mast 
the  actual  proximate  composition  be  known  with  certainty,  bnt  it  is  often  im- 
possible to  repiodnce  the  pecnliar  combinations  and  physioU  conditions  of  the 
original.  As  to  what  extent  this*is  essential  for  the  porpose  in  any  given  case 
mast  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  chemist. 

Sometimes  the  constitaent  to  be  determined  can  be  wholly  extracted  from 
the  sabstance  without  material  alteration  of  the  remainderi  after  which  a 
known  weight  of  the  pare  constitaent  maybe  added  and  the  analysis  proceeded 
with. 

A  plan  frequently  adopted  is  to  make  two  determinations,  one  on  the  sab- 
stance itself,  the  other  after  the  addition  of  a  known  weight  of  the  pure  con- 
stitaent. The  difference  between  the  two  results  will  approach  the  added 
weight  in  proportion  to  the  accuracy  of  the  method. 

8.  The  most  usual  method  is  that  of  comparison  of  the  results  afforded 
on  a  given  sample  by  the  method  in  question  with  those  by  another  differ- 
ing in  principle  or  at  least  in  conduct,  and  of  good  repute  as  to  accuracy 
and  reliability.  The  conclusions  are  the  more  convincing  where  the  means 
of  the  constant  errors  of  the  two  methods  tend  in  opposite  directions. 

4.  In  a  gravimetric  analysis  the  final  product  as  weighed  is  again  put 
through  the  same  operations  as  in  the  analysis,  then  re  weighed,  the  loss  or 
gain  presumed  to  be  in  a  measure  equal  to  that  incurred  in  the  original 
analysis.  But  here  the  modifying  effect  of  the  associates  found  in  the  original 
sample  is  absent,  an  omission  that  may  sometimes  vitiate  the  result  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  Inherent  errors  of  the  method  itself. 

5.  Through  uniformity  of  manipulation  and  details  in  the  conduct  of  duplicate 
analyses,  even  a  highly  defective  nlethod  may  give  results  that  agree  closely 
though  both  far  from  the  truth.  But  if  unequal  (and  preferably  greatly 
differing)  weights  of  the  sample  are  taken  for  the  determination  and  the 
details  varied  where  the  largest  errors  are  supposed  to  lie,  a  fair  Idea  of  the 
standing  of  the  method  can  be  argaed  in  most  cases. 

6.  In  default  of  any  direct  means  of  comparison,  the  method  may  be 
scrutinized  in  the  light  of  experience  with  other  methods  similar  in  character, 
noting  where  errors  are  most  likely  to  occur  and  their  probable  magnitude. 
It  may  be  possible  to  prove  by  a  few  experiments  that  the  errors  are  inconse- 
quential, or,  taking  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  substance  in  hand 
and  the  degree  of  accuracy  attainable  by  other  methods,  that  they  can  be  neg- 
lected. On  the  other  hand,  their  gravity  may  be  so  apparent  as  to  discredit 
the  method,  at  least  for  more  than  approximations. 


It  does  not  always  follow  that  the  directions  formulated  in  the  description 
of  a  method  are  best  suited  to  a  particular  analysis.  Although  for  many 
bodies  we  have  as  yet  only  arbitrary  codes  that  are  to  be  followed  literally, 
yet  the  majority  of  methods  will  allow  some  and  often  a  great  variation  in 
technic  without  lessening  their  accurticy;  and  the  more  generally  applicable  a 
method,  the  greater  the  probability  that  it  can  be  modified  with  advantage  for 
a  given  determination. 

When  one  would  essay  the  emendation  of  the  details  of  a  method  he  should 
bear  in  mind  two  matters  of  importance,  first,  that  one  particular  flaw  may  be 
so  significant  as  to  make  useless  any  effort  to  improve  other  particulars  while 
it  remains,  and  even  when  the  method  is  free  from  any  one  pronoanced  defect, 
nevertheless  there  is  always  some  weakest  link,  some  detail  wherein  lies  tlie 
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greatest  imperfection  or  liability  to  error,  and  to  thU  shonld  his  attention  be 
first  directed;  second,  that  a  change  apparently  advantageous,  may  originate  a 
defect  of  a  different  nature  greater  than  the  one  soaght  to  be  rectified.  Yet 
often  are  such  obvious  cantlons  neglected. 

And  In  the  application  of  analytical  methods,  along  the  line  of  theoretical 
correctness  there  Is  a  point  where  practicability  ends,  a  limit  specific  to  the 
method  and  the  individnal,  .and-  so  important  is  the  ability  to  recognize  this 
boundary  between  the  possible  and  the  feasible  that  it  may  justly  be  deemed 
the  highest  accomplishment  of  the  practical  analyst. 

The  errors  inherent  to  a  method  may  to  some  degree  be  guarded  against  or 
corrected  for  as  follows. 

1.  All  unnecessary  operations  should  be  omitted.  Thus,  by  a  little  foresight 
or  care  the  bulk  of  a  solution  may  be  kept  so  small  that  an  evaporation  can 
often  be  dispensed  with  or  deferred  to  near  the  close  of  the  analysis,  and  the 
losses  or  gains  incurred  in  this  operation  concentrated  on  one  constituent, 
perhaps  one  less  important  than  others,  instead  of  being  distributed  among 
several ;  by  combining  two  •precipitations^  one  filtration  may  be  dispensed 
with;  etc. 

It  is  not  uncommon  that  the  specific  directions  enumerated  as  being  essen- 
tial to  the  successful  conduct  of  a  method  are  in  reality  but  a  record  of  those 
employed  in  the  few  experiments  made  to  substantiate  the  claims  of  the 
author.  Handed  down  from  one  text-book  to  another,  they  are  regarded  as 
part  and  parcel  of  the  method  until  finally  shown  by  some  skeptical  investi- 
gator to  be  of  no  special  importance  and  often  to  be  changed  with  advantage. 

2.  Certain -manipulations  in  the  course  of  analysis  can  hardly  be  performed 
without  some  mechanical  loss  unless  great  care  is  exercised^  and  in  so  far  de- 
tract from  any  method  that  may  direct  them ;  such  are  the  trituration  of  a 
powder  in  a  mortar  alone  or'^lth  a  liquid  and  transference  to  and  fro;  mixing 
powders  by  grinding;  the  mechanical  removal  of  a  precipitate  from  a  filter; 
elntriation;  deflagration;  etc.  Though  sometimes  unavoidable,  it  is  well  to 
seek  whether  some  less  hazardous  process  will  not  accomplish  the  same  pur- 
pose, for  one  of  these  may  have  been  specified  simply  for  the'  reason  that  the 
deviser  was  familiar  with  it  through  practice  in  some  branch  of  practical  chem- 
istry or  pharmacy  where  the  operation  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 

8.  With  equal  errors  in  manipulation,  the  results  by  a  given  method  are  ac- 
curate in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  material  operated  on,  and  frequently  the 
weight  directed  by  a  method  may  be  materially  increased  with  advantage.  In 
certain  cases  however  there  are  valid  reasons  for  taking  a  comparatively  small 
weight;  as  where  the  supply  of  material  is  limited  or  very  costly;  with  mate- 
rials dangerous,  as  high  explosives,  or  offensive;  where  a  tedious  preparation, 
as  exceptionally  fine  grinding,  is  needed;  or  where  solutions  must  be  very 
highly  diluted,  or  bulky  precipitates  are  formed. 

4.  A  modification  of  the  routine  for  the  separation  of  the  constituents  of  a 
complex  mixture  may  give  more  accurate  results  than  where  the  usual  sequence 
is  followed.  Conditions  that  will  decide  whether  the  order  should  be  changed 
are  the  relative  weights  of  the  constituents,  their  relative  importance  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  the  difficulty  or  inconvenience  of  separating  any  two,  the  ac- 
curacy required,  etc.  Similar  considerations  will  decide  whether  a  given  con- 
stituent is  best  determined  as  separated  in  the  regular  course  of  analysis  or  by 
specific  treatment  of  a  separate  portion  of  the  original  material. 

6.  Some  of  the  factors  tending  to  magnify  a  result  may  be  allowed  for  by  mn- 
ning  a  blank  determination  along  with  the  analysis,  identical  with  it  In  every 
way  except  in  the  omission  of  the  substance  analyzed.    At  first  sight  this  would 
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seem  to  offer  a  means  of  correction  comprehensive  and  exact,  yet  its  utility 
Is  more  apparent  than  real,  since  it  does  not  as  a  role  cover  the  faults 
common  to  most  analyses.  Moreover  the  absence  of  the  substance  to  be  an- 
alyzed is  per  86  capable  of  altering  the  conditions  of  the  analysis;  for  example, 
a  floccnlent  precipitate  will  mechanically  carry  down  and  retain  colloidal 
matter  which  in  a  blank  determinatioa  would  remain  suspended  in  the  solution. 

A  parallel  or  control  determination  or  essayette  is  far  better  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  especially  in  organic  assaying,  though  even  in  a  synthetic  proof  a 
difference  In  deportment  may  be  shown,  dne  to  an  imperfect  admixture  of  the 
constituents  as  compared  with  the  natural  substance,  one  prepared  by  precipi- 
tation, etc. 

6.  The  result  of  a  determination  may  legitimately  be  altered  for  only  those 
errors  whose  nature  and  extent  are  definitely  known  or  for  which  the  proper 
allowance  has  been  previously  ascertained.  In  general,  a  method  that  requires 
the  result  to  be  empirically  corrected  may  be  considered  in  so  far  defective. 

The  correction  for  a  loss  or  gain  in  a  determination  may  be  ascertained  from 
(1),  theoretical  deductions;  (2),  data  secured  by  a  subsequent  operation  either 
of  the  regular  course  of  analysis  or  a  special  test;  (8),  the  loss  or  gain  sus- 
tained by  a  synthetic  proof  or  a  known  weight  of  the  pure  compound,  when 
submitted  to  the  regular  analysis;  (4),  the  loss  or  gain  sustained  when  a 
weighed  precipitate  is  put  through  the  same  process  as  the  original  sample ; 
(5),  the  deviation  of  the  result  on  an  average  sample  of  the  substance  from 
that  afforded  on  the  same  sample  when  analyzed  by  another  method.  Of  the 
above,  only  the  first,  depending  on  stolchlometrical  laws,  can  be  considered 
unexceptionable  as  not  being  subject  to  variation  through  the  personal 
equation.  Should  the  correction  be  in  tbe  shape  of  an  addition  or  deduction 
of  a  fixed  quantity,  the  technic  must  be  prosecuted  under  at  least  fairly 
corresponding  conditions   to  those  employed  in  ascertaining  the  correction. 

The  correction  Is  usually  applied  numerically  at  the  time  of  calculation  of 
the  results,  adding  or  deducting  the  quantity  calculated  or  otherwise  ascer- 
tained to  the  weight  of  a  precipitate  or  residue  or  the  volume  of  a  liquid  or 
gas.  In  a  few  ihethods  there  is  added  while  the  analysis  is  in  progress  a 
weighed  amount  of  the  constituent  determined  or  of  some  analogous  body 
to  lessen  or  counteract  a  specific  effect  of  an  Interfering  constituent,  or  more 
rarely,  to  increase  its  potency  up  to  a  known  or  measurable  extent. 

In  gravimetric  analysis  the  most  common  corrections  are  tbe  d^uctlons 
for  the  weight  of  the  ash  of  filter  paper  and  impurities  in  reagents,  and 
additions  for  losses  due  to  solubility  and  by  yolatilization  on  evaporation  of 
solutions  or  ignition  of  precipitates;  in  volumetric  analysis  for  the  temper- 
ature of  standard  solutions,  the  excess  of  tltrand  to  show  the  end-point,  and 
for  the  space  occupied  by  a  precipitate  or  residue  in  a  liquid  to  be  divided; 
in  gasometry,  f or  aqueous  vapor  in  a  gas;  in  colorimetry,  for  the  effect  of 
a  minor  colorant;  and  in  physical  determinations,  for  the  usual  experi- 
mental variances. 

A  correction  for  the  incomplete  Insolubility  of  a  precipitate  in  an  aqueous 
solution  based  on  its  coefficient  of  solubility  in  water  is  not  to  be  depended  on 
since  the  solubility  Is  sometimes  lessened,  sometimes  increased,  by  the  excess 
of  the  precipitant  or  other  dissolved  compounds;  similarly,  the  rate  of  soln- 
bility  of  a  gas  in  a  liquid  is  modified  by  the  dissolved  matter  of  the  latter  as 
also  by  the  duration  and  closeness  of  their  contact  and  the  presence  of  another 
dissolved  gas.  Where  the  solubility  of  a  precipitate  is  too  great  to  be  neg- 
lected, the  loss  is  found  from  a  parallel  determination  on  the  pure  constituent 
under  conditions  as  nearly  identical  with  the  analysis  as  possible ;  this  where 
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the  better  plan  of  previoasly  sataratiog  the  Hqald  with  the  same  oomponnd  as 
the  precipitate  at  the  temperatare  of  the  analysis  cannot  be  availed. 


Before  attempting  an  analysis  by  a  method  with  which  he  is  nnacquainted» 
the  student  shoald  first  stndy  the  principles  until  clearly  understood,  then 
critically  examine  the  details,  endeavoring  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
errors  likely  to  be  encountered  and  how  far  they  will  severally  and  conjointly 
affect  the  result;  whether  any  two  act  la  opposite  directions  and  tend  to  off- 
set each  other,  or  those  likely  to  prove  serious  may  not  be  eluded  by  modifi- 
cation or  suppression  of  certain  operations;  if  the  quantity  of  sample 
directed  is  safflciently  large  for  the  degree  of  accuracy  required  yet  not  too 
great  for  convenleace  and  reasonable  speed ;  and,  should  any  special  weights 
of  reagents  be  advised,  that  they  are  adequate  but  not  unreasonably  exces- 
sive and  not  mis-stated  through  typographical  errors;  etc. 

As  an  example  let  U3  scrutinize  the  details  formulated  for  the  exercise  on 
page  245,  the  determination  of  nitrogen  in  ammonium  sulfate.  A  weight  of 
.300  gram  of  pure  ammonium  sulfate  is  decomposed  in  a  nitrometer  by  a 
solution  of  10  grams  of  sodium  hydrate  and  2.5  Cc.  of  bromine.  Nitrogen  is 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  salt  — 

eNaOH  +  6Br  =»  8NaOBr  +  SNaBr  +  SHsO;  and 

(NH4;sS04  -f  2NaOH  -f  SNaOBr  =  Nj  +  3NaBr  +  NajSO*  +  6H2O, 

and  is  measured  over  water  and  the  weight  of  nitrogen  calculated  from  its 
volume  by  the  equation 

N=(v+  .5)  X  (B-  F)  X  76oT?TW)  X  ^'  "••"«  ^  '"  "'" 

percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  salt;  F,  the  observed  volume  of  gas;  .5  Cc, 
the  correction  for  the  absorption  of  nitrogen  in  the  liquid;  B,  the  height  of 
the  barometer  in  millimeters;  F,  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapor  at  the  ob- 
served temperature;  t,  the  temperature  of  the  room  in  degrees  Cent.;  and  S, 
the  weight  of  the  sample* 

1.  Will  the  weight  of  .200  gram  of  ammonium  sulfate  liberate  a  volume  of 
nitrogen  suitable  for  measurement  in  a  burette  of  50  Cc.  capacity,  even  at  the 
extremes  of  high  temperature  and  low  pressure  -^  say  80  ^  Cent,  and  700  Mm.  of 
mercury  —  to  be  met  with  in  practice? 

Since  (NH4)sS04  (132.214)  liberates  Na  (28.08)  we  calculate  that  .200  gram  of 
the  salt  evolves  .042477  gram  of  nitrogen,  and,  as  one  cubic  centimeter  of  nitro- 
gen weighs  .0012662  gram  under  normal  conditions,  a  volume  of  83.81  Cc.  This 
corresponds  to  a  volume  of  42.68  Cc.  measured  moist  at  30®  Cent,  and  at 
700  Mm. 

2.  Are  the  proportions  of  the  reagents  as  stated  sufficient  for  the  weight  of 
ammonium  sulfate  directed? 

Uniting  the  equations  given  we  have 

(NH4)2S04  +  6Br  +  SNaOH  «  N«  +  6NaBr  -f-  NasS04  +  8H2O. 
182.214  479.7     820.464      28.08 

From  the  above  equation  it  can  be  calculated  that  .200  gram  of  the  salt  is 
decomposed  by  .726  gram  of  bromine  with  .485  gram  of  sodium  hydrate;  as 
there  are  directed  fully  ten  times  these  weights  the  necessary  excess  is  amply 
provided  for. 

We  may  now  estimate  the  effect  of 

1.  Impurities  or  moisture  in  the  ammonium  sulfate. 

Simply  that  for  every  milligram  of  impurity  in  the  .200  gram,  the  percentage 
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of  nitrogen  Is  reduced  by  .005  of  21.24  per  cent  (the  theoretical  yield)  equal  to 
.11  per  cent— this  on  the  snppoBltlon  that  the  Imparity  is  snch  that  no  nitro- 
gen is  evolved  from  it  by  sodinm  hypobromlte,  for  were  it  another  salt  of 
ammonlnm^  as  the  chloride  or  nitrate  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  would  be 
increased  instead  of  diminished. 

2.  An  incorrect  weight  dae  to  a  defective  balance  or  weights,  or  an  error 
in  casting  np  the  weights. 

Similarly,  each  milligram  over  or  under  the  true  weight  raises  or  lowers  the 
nitrogen  by  .11  per  cent. 

8.  Defective  calibration  of  the  thermometer  or  a  misreading. 

From  the  equations  ante  it  may  be  calculated  that  the  theoretical  yield  of 
gas  from  .200  gram  of  the  salt  measures  87.14  Cc,  at  a  temperature  of  20o  and 
a  pressure  of  760  Mm.  and  saturated  with  water  vapor,  and  at  21  o  the  volume 
would  be  87.88  Cc.  Here  the  difference  corresponding  to  one  degree  is  .19  Cc. 
Since  one  Gc.  of  nitrogen  under  normal  conditions  corresponds  to  .68  per  cent 
nitrogen  in  .200  gram,  then  .19  Cc.  equals  .12  per  cent,  the  error  incurred  by  a 
deviation  of  one  degree  Cent. 

4.  A  change  in  temperature  between  the  two  readings  of  the  thermometer. 
Here  the  apparatus  may  be  lilcened  to  an  air-thermometer;  If  the  volume  of 

gases  In  the  bottle,  burette  and  connecting  tube  Is  say  100  Cc.  at  20  ^  and  760 
Mm.  moist,  the  expansion  for  one  degree  Is  .60  Cc,  and  since  there  is  a  differ- 
ence  of  one  per  cent  In  the  result  for  a  variation  of  1.75  Cc.  under  these  con- 
ditions, each  degree  of  rise  or  fall  in  the  interval  between  the  readings  makes 
a  difference  of  about  .^9  per  cent  In  the  result;  the  expansion  of  the  solution 
for  one  degree  Is  about  .02  Cc.  per  100  Cc,  compensated  in  a  measure  by  the 
expansion  of  the  glass. 

5.  Defective  calibration  of  the  barometer  or  a  mistake  in  reading  It. 

As  In  (8),  87.14  Cc.  of  moist  nitrogen  at  20  o  and  760  Mm.  equals  21.24  per 
cent  of  nitrogen  in  the  ammonium  sulfate;  if  the  pressure  should  be  incorrectly 
observed  as  761  Mm.,  the  calculated  percentage  would  be  21.27,  a  difference 
of  .08  per  cent  for  one  millimeter. 

6.  A  change  in  atmospheric  pressure  In  the  Interval  between  the  two  read- 
ings of  the  barometer. 

As  in  (4),  taking  the  volume  of  the  gases  to  Im  100  Cc.  at  20^  and  760  Mm. 
moist^  an  Increase  In  pressure  to  761  Mm.  would  diminish  the  volume  to  99.87 
Cc.^  a  difference  of  .18  Cc.  This  corresponds  to  about  .08  per  cent  of  nitrogen 
for  each  mlllmeter  of  mercury. 

7.  Absorption  of  nitrogen  by  water  in  the  burette. 

The  trapping  water  measures  say  100  Cc.,  and  as  the  coefficient  of  absorption 
for  nitrogen  at  20  ^  is  .014081,  were  the  water  air-free  only  1.4  Cc.  could  pos- 
sibly be  absorbed.  As  the  water  Is  largely  saturated  with  air,  the  surface  ex- 
posed to  the  gases  but  small,  and  the  time  of  contact  limited^  only  a  fraction  of 
this  volume  can  be  taken  up. 

8.  Retention  of  nitrogen  In  the  generating  fluid. 

The  correction  based  on  direct  experiment  is  .5  Cc,  which  is  about  the  same 
volume  as  would  be  absorbed  were  the  liquid  water  and  the  gas  pure  nitrogen. 
It  is  probable  that  the  volume  named  is  correct  within  db  •!  Cc 

We  may  conclude  from  this  data  that  the  source  of  the  largest  error  is  likely 
to  be  a  variation  of  the  temperature  of  the  room  wherein  the  analysis  is  done, 
and  hence  great  care  should  be  exercised  against  draughts,  currents  of  hot  air 
from  burners,  heat  radiated  from  the  body,  etc.  If  there  is  a  change,  not  with* 
standing  these  precautions,  the  approximate  volumes  of  the  air  and  air  plus 
nitrogen  may  be  found  and  both  readings  reduced  to  the  normal.    It  follows 
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that  tbe  smaller  the  volame  of  the  gases  the  less  will  the  reading  be  altered  by 
a  given  variation  In  temperature,  hence  the  bottle  and  the  upper  angradnated 
part  of  the  bnrette  should  be  as  small  as  practicable. 

Usually  the  barometer  will  not  rise  or  fall  appreciably  during  a  test;  if 
so,  the  effect  of  the  difference  may  be  eliminated  by  the  reduction  as  stated 
above. 

As  the  salt  is  readily  purified  and  not  hygroscopic,  the  errors  of  (1)  and 
<2)  need  only  be  referred  to  in  the  way  of  a  caution,  and  with  reasonable  care 
will  never  be  incurred.  The  figures  of  (8)  and  (5)  point  to  the  necessity  of 
knowing  by  actual  test  or  comparison  with  normal  instruments  that  the  ther- 
mometer and  barometer  are  correctly  calibrated. 

Following  the  general  rule,  the  accuracy  of  the  determination  is  increased 
by  a  larger  weight  of  sample  with  a  proportionally  larger  burette. 

On  the  same  lines  as  the  above  should  all  gravimetric  or  other  methods  be 
examined;  the  Items  to  be  scrutinized  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  the 
student.  It  must  be  observed  however  that  whenever  more  than  one  element 
or  compound  Is  to  be  determined  in  the  same  weighed  portion  of  a  sample, 
certain  errors  may  entail  to  the  determinations  following  the  one  in  question. 


In  an  analysis  of  a  chemical  compound  of  known  purity  the  approximation 
of  the  percentage  of  each  constituent  to  that  calculated  from  the  formula  of  the 
compound  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  method 
employed,  assuming  reasonable  skill  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  analyst.  No 
such  corroboration  is  to  be  had  for  such  Indeterminate  mixtures  as  most  tech- 
nical proflucts  and  articles  of  commerce,  and  beyond  a  presumption  from  a 
knowledge  of  their  usual  composition,  one  can  be  guided  only  by  the  agree- 
ment of  duplicate  analyses.  Should  the  analysis  be  a  complete  one,  the  cor- 
rectness will  also  be  indicated  by  the  equality  of  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the 
constituents  with  the  weight  of  the  substance  taken  for  analysis;  in  other 
words,  when  the  sum  of  the  percentages  Is  exactly  one  hundred.  This  rarely 
happens,  and  then  only  by  chance,  except  of  course  when  one  constituent  is  de- 
termined by  difference.  Presumably  the  nearer  the  sum  approaches  the  theo- 
retical total,  the  more  accurate  are  the  several  determinations;  but  neither  is 
this  evidence  conclusive,  since  a  large  positive  error  on  one  may  have  offset 
an  equal  negative  error  on  another,  and  so  the  total  be  not  seriously  affected* 
Similarly,  determinations  made  in  duplicate  may  closely  agree  though  each  have 
been  vitiated  by  a  defect  in  the  method,  impurities  in  a  reagent,  etc. 

As  a  rule  a  direct  method  is  the  most  unequivocal,  though  quite  as  correct 
results  may  be  obtained  by  the  indirect  methods  and  with  more  expedition  and 
less  labor;  the  field  of  the  latter  however  is  comparatively  quite  limited.  The 
accuracy  of  an  estimation  by  difference  depends  of  course  on  the  correctness 
of  the  determination  of  all  the  other  constituents,  and  Is  unallowable  for  one 
forming  only  a  small  yet  Important  component  of  a  material,  as  a  cumulation 
of  errors  on  the  others  would  seriously  affect  or  even  extinguish  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  an  element  or  compound  forms  almost  the  whole  of  a  material, 
the  percentage  as  found  by  difference  may  be  more  exact  than  can  be  expected 
from  the  most  careful  direct  determination  —  Instance  the  metallic  lead  In  the 
refined  lead  of  commerce  where  the  sum  total  of  the  Impurities  may  not  exceed 
.08  of  one  per  cent. 

On  examining  records  of  analyses  of  substances  of  every  variety,  made  by 
chemists  of  undoubted  skill  and  long  experience  In  their  special  departments, 
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and  with  every  facility  at  their  command,  we  find  that  on  the  whole  nnder 
these  most  favorable  conditions  a  result  of  from  99.80  to  100.20  per  cent  of 
the  element  or  compound  determined  is  considered  excellent;  from  99.60  to 
100.50,  quite  satisfactory;  and  a  variation  of  one  per  cent  or  much  morels 
not  uncommon.  Of  course  when  the  body  determined  forms  only  a  part  of 
the  substance  analyzed  (as  Is  always  the  case  in  practical  analyses)  the  error 
is  apparently  reduced  in  proportion,  and  for  comparison  with  the  theoretical 
content  all  the  percentages  should  be  recalculated  to  a  basis  of  100.  It  la  plain, 
however,  that  no  comprehensive  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  results  on 
special  material,  and  the  figures  given  above  can  only  be  taken  as  a  guide  in  a 
general  way. 

Of  late  years  there  have  been  many  attempts  made  to  define  the  limits  of  al- 
lowable inaccuracy  for  special  determinations.  A  few  of  these  are  quite  mod- 
erate in  their  demands,  but  more  often  the  bounds  have  been  made  so  narrow 
as  ordinarily  to  be  attained  only  by  the  specialist  working  under  the  most 
fiivorable  circumstances  —  seldom  by  the  general  analyst  less  familiar  with  the  ' 
methods  and  perhaps  handicapped  by  want  of  appropriate  appliances  and  fre- 
quent distraction  of  his  attention.  Reasonable  limits  would  appear  to  be  the 
extremes  of  a  large  number  of  determinations  made  by  different  chemists  of 
moderate  skill  and  experience  following  on^  or  more  methods  as  the  case  may 
be,  expunging  any  results  distrusted  by  their  authors  or  clearly  abnormaL 
But  it  will  often  be  found  that  the  limits  laid  down  by  even  the  most  liberal  of 
these  are  more  closely  drawn  than  the  variations  of  a  symposium  of  this  kind 
would  justify,  and  we  must  conclude  that  they  are  based  chlefiy  on  the  most 
concordant  of  a  number  of  duplications  from  the  hands  of  those  well  acquainted 
with  the  methods  for  the  particular  substance  in  hand;  while  not  a  few  are 
apparently  only  the  expression  of  a  personal  opinion,  unsupported  by  adequate 
experimental  data. 

On  the  whole,  while  they  may  be  interesting  to  the  beginner  as  evidencing 
the  possibilities  of  a  refined  analysis,  beyond  this  their  value  Is  seriously 
lessened  by  the  objections  mentioned  above. 

Examples  of  some  comparative  analyses  made  by  a  number  of  chemists  using 
different  methods  or  modifications  for  one  sample  may  be  of  interest;  several 
of  these  have  not  been  heretofore  published  for  certain  reasons.  However  the 
important  proviso,  namely,  that  the  parts  of  the  original  material  sent  out  for 
analysis  were  assuredly  of  identical  composition  is  in  many  cases  open  to 
doubt;  indeed,  where  fine  subdivision  of  a  heterogeneous  solid  is  not  practi- 
cable, there  will  always  remain  a  suspicion  that  the  portion  received  by  one 
chemist  may  differ  from  that  of  another  so  far  as  to  cause  a  considerable 
difference  in  their  results. 

1.  Tbackray  distributed  two  sets  of  drillings  of  medium  hard  Bessemer 
steels.  On  the  first  sample  28  chemists  reported  86  determinations  of  phos- 
phorus ranging  from  .045  to  .055  per  cent;  60  per  cent  of  the  determinations 
were  between  .049  and  .052,  and  the  general  average  was  .0498.  On  the 
second  steel  28  chemists  reported  86  determinations  from  .C76  to  .09i ;  75  per 
cent  of  the  results  ranged  from  .080  to  .086,  and  the  general  average  was  .0838. 
Drillings  of  a  steel  plate  were  sent  by  Jones  to  9  chemists  who  made  19  de- 
terminations of  phosphorus;  the  highest  was  .067,  the  lowest  .060,  and  the 
average  .064.    There  were  14  results  between  .062  an'&  .065. 

2.  On  a,  Bessemer  pig  iron  from  Bachman,  phosphorus  determinations  wen 
made  by  16  chemists  who  returned  42  determinations  from  .096  to  .165.  Ee 
remarks :  "  To  sum  up,  I  fiud  of  three  chemists  working  the  acetic  and  citric 
acid  method,  two  are  wrong.    Of  three  who  worked  the  direct  molybdate 
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meUKMly  two  are  wrong.  Of  two  working  the  modification  of  the  molybdate- 
magneala  method  in  which  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  chlorides  present  with 
the  nitric  soli^tioii  when  phosphoms  is  precipitated,  both  are  wrong;  and  of 
ten  working  the  method  so  that  there  is  only  nitric  acid  and  ammoninm  nitrate 
present  with  the  ferric  solution,  nine  are  within  the  limits  of  error  **  [appar- 
ently dt  .005  percent].* 

8.  On  two  bottles  of  drillings  *<from  the  same  plate  of  open-hearth  steel  '* 
sent  ont  by  Kent,  11  chemists  retnmed  28  determinations  of  manganese  rang- 
ing from  .80  to  1.14  per  cent  CI  )•  ^ 

4.  Samples  of  a  low  grade  spiegel-elsen  prepared  by  Stone  were  analyzed  by 
18  chemists  according  to  18  methods  and  variations,  and  60  returns  tabulated 
omitting  some  that  were  donbtf  ul.  Arranged  with  reference  to  the  methods  em- 
ployed, Williams*  TOlametric  method  averaged  12.86  per  cent  of  manganese  with 
extremes  of  12.60  to  18.05;  other  volumetric  methods,  average  18.48,  extremes  18.02 
to  14.08 ;  gravimetric  methods  where  the  manganese  is  weighed  as  pyrophos- 
phate averaged  13.48  with  extremes  of  12.92  to  18.84;  where  the  manganese 
was  precipitated  as  the  binoxide  and  weighed  as  trlmanganlc  tetroxide  aver- 
aged 18.79  with  extremes  of  18.08  to  14.47;  all  methods  averaged  18.89  with 
extremes  of  12.60  to  14.47.  Hunt  (Zoe  eU)  in  discussing  the  results  observes 
that  it  was  "very  unfortunate  that  the  material  was  not  crushed  and  put 
through  a  one -hundred-mesh  instead  of  only  a  forty- mesh  sieve  "  before  dis- 
tribution, and  believes  that  imperfect  sampling  will  account  for  some  of  the 
discrepancies. 

5.  An  artificial  mixture  of  copper  with  various  other  metals,  arsenic,  sulfur, 
silica,  etc.,  representing  a  material  more  complex  and  difficult  of  analysis  than 
ordinarily  would  reach  the  chemist,  was  prepared  by  EnsUs.  Seventeen  chem- 
ists reported  45  determinations  of  copper  by  seven  methods,  the  lowest  48.90  per 
cent,  the  highest  58.84  per  cent;  29  of  these  were  between  46.50  and  47.50.  On 
borings  of  pig  copper  sent  out  at  the  same  time  seven  chemists  returned  17 
tests  showing  91.07  to  98. 17  per  cent  of  copper,  and  five  chemists  11  determina- 
tions from  94.88  to  94.92  per  cent. 

6.  A  large  number  of  assayers  examined  samples  of  copper  matte  and 
borings  of  ingot  copper  received  from  Baymond.f  A  summary  of  their  re- 
sults follows,  the  figures  for  gold  and  silver  in  ounces  per  ton  of  matte  and 
the  copper  in  percentages. 


Determns. 

Highest. 

.   Next. 

Lowest. 

Next. 

Average. 

Matte  —  silver 

26 

185.88 

181.22 

122.88 

128.08 

127.87 

•'    —  gold 

26 

2.41 

2.40 

1.85 

2.06 

2.24 

"    — copper 

16 

55.17 

65.08 

50.55 

50.75 

54.11 

Borings  —  silver 

27 

164.14 

164.05 

147.40 

148.50 

167.29 

**       —gold 

26 

.50 

.42 

.205 

.21 

.307 

'«       — copper 

8 

98.46 

98.19 

97.04 

97.37 

97.69 

7.  Aground  oak-bark  was  divided  among  six  chemists  all  of  whom  were  more 
or  less  experienced  in  tan  analysis.  By  various  modifications  of  the  hlde- 
powder  process,  16  determinations  showed  from  9.78  next  9.90,  to  11.42,  next 
11.40  per  cent  of  tannin.  By  Loewenthals  process  and  modifications,  7  results 
showed  from  6.40  next  6.49,  to  9.60  next  9.50  (Neubauer's  factor  ?).  By  various 
other  methods,  5  determinations  showed  5.11  next  5.70,  to  17.20  next  16.02.  The 
average  of  the  hide-powder,  Loewenthals,  and  other  methods  were  respectively 
10.01,  8.99,  and  11.89. 


•  Ohem.Xews.  1889-2—115  and  131. 

t  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Mia.  Eagrs.  1896—252. 
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8.  Four  chemists  and  two  laboratory  assistants  assayed  a  liquid  proprietary 
medicine  for  morpliine  sulfate.  Of  the  twelve  resolts  the  highest  On  grains  per 
fluid  drachm)  was  .102  next  .098,  the  lowest  .067  next  .074,  and  the  average  of 
all  .085.  The  samples  sent  out  were  parts  of  a  mixture  of  several  bottles  of 
the  medicine. 

9.  A  sample  of  baking  powder  of  donbtful  quality  was  distributed  among 
7  chemists  for  analysis  including  a  determination  of  starch.  Of  10  results  the 
highest  percentage  of  starch  was  80.60,  next  99.91 ;  the  lowest  96.10^  next  27.73 ; 
and  the  average  28.84. 

10.  Not  to  unduly  extend  these  examples,  I  will  present  but  one  more,  that 
of  a  mixture  of  oils  prepared  with  great  care  to  insure  homogeneity.  Three 
lots  of  th^  original  mixture  were  sent  out.  Of  the  first  lot,  15  determinations 
by  6  chemists  showed  from  98.72  to  108.42  per  cent  of  one  (nnsaponiflable) 
oil  (calculated  to  the  basis  of  100  per  cent),  80  per  cent  of  the  15  being  within 
99  to  101.5  per  cent.  The  second  lot  to  5  chemists  resulted  In  11  determina- 
tions ranging  from  61  to  177  per  cent,  and  only  46  per  cent  of  the  II  being 
within  96.5  to  108.5  per  cent.  Of  the  third  lot,  sent  to  8  chemists,  14  determina- 
tions were  returned  ranging  from  98  to  108  per  cent,  of  wlilch  57  per  cent 
were  between  98  and  108  percent. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  results  on  the  first  lot  agreed  remarkably  well  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  the  mixture,  the  third  was  only  fair,  while  the  second 
could  hardly  have  been  worse.  Let  those  reconcile  such  contradictions  who 
can  —  to  me  they  but  illustrate  the  futility  of  attempting  to  draw  conclusions 
from  data  so  infiuenced  by  the  personal  equation.  It  seems  folly  to  allow  the 
result  of  a  tyro,  perhaps  his  first  essay,  to  weigh  equally  against  one  of  a 
master  long  practiced  in  the  particular  field  of  analysis  relative  to  the  sample 
examined,  or  a  perfunctory  grind  against  a  careful  conscientious  effort  at  the 
best  possible  issue — yet  who  would  welcome  the  tAsk  of  deciding  how  much 
weight  should  attach  to  the  irespective  results  on  the  basis  of  compentency 
and  attention? 


Standard  methods.  There  are  many  determinations,  especially  in  proximate 
organic  analysis,  where  the  methods  are  so  complicated  or  defective  in  one 
way  or  another,  or  for  other  reasons,  that  it  is  often  difficult  for  different 
chemists  to  obtain  reasonably  concordant  results  when  working  on  one 
sample,  and  disagreements,  annoying  and  often  expensive,  may  arise  between  a 
buyer  and  seller,  each  party  insisting  on  the  recognition  of  the  analyses  most 
favorable  to  his  interest;  and  although  such  differences  are  readily  understood 
by  those  acquainted  with  the  limitations  of  the  art,  they  are  certainly  not  con- 
ducive to  a  high  respect  for  the  utility  of  applied  chemical  analysis  in  general 
on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  business  or  in  other  professions. 

To  provide  a  means  for  preventing  and  settling  disputes  of  this  kind  as 
far  as  possible,  a  number  of  chemists  engaged  in  any  one  line  of  technical 
analysis  may  agree  to  accept  as  an  arbiter  a  designated  method  whose  details 
are  specifically  set  forth,  the  results  hy  this  method,  when  all  the  minutiae 
have  been  scrupulously  observed,  to  take  precedence  over  those  by  any  other. 
Should  the  method  gain  general  acceptance  among  trade  chemists  or  be 
indorsed  by  a  society  of  specialists,  it  Is  known  as  an  *'  official  method." 

However,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  advocates  of  this  measure  are  not  as 
yet  agreed  as  to  just  what  character  of  a  method  shall  be  made  standard  or 
official,  some  insisting  that  every  other  consideration  shall  be  subordinated  to 
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that  of  accuracy;  others  propose  that  to  be  more  practically  aseful  the  highest 
degree  of  accuracy  may  be  waived  if  necessary,  if  thereby  in  point  of  time  and 
attention  demanded,  the  method  may  become  a  practical  laboratory  process 
8Dd  adoptire  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  methods  for  both  roatlne  and  occa- 
sional analyses.  Others  again  would  go  so  far  as  to  simplify  it,  even  at  the 
expense  of  other  considerations,  to  the  extent  that  the  least  expert  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  following  the  directions.  More  conservative  commenta- 
tors point  out  that  as  the  object  is  primarily  the  unification  of  results^  it  is  a 
matter  of  indlflerence  whether  such'  harmony  is  secured  by  means  of  similar 
or  identical  methods  or  otherwise. 

In  tavor  of  the  establishment  of  standard  methods  it  is  urged  that  expense, 
friction,  delay  and  ill-feeling  are  avoided  by  providing  a  ready  and  certain 
means  of  adjusting  differences  in  a  commercial  transaction  or  wherever  values 
are  to  be  ascertained  or  confirmed;  that  the  thorough  investigation  to  which 
the  provisionally  established  methods  will  be  subjected  cannot  fail  to  determine 
what  details  are  essential  and  what  can  be  omitted  or  changed  to  advantage ; 
and  by  relieving  the  chemist  of  the  doubt  and  anxiety  engendered  when  the 
correctness  of  his  work  is  questioned  by  himself  or  others,  he  is  spared  the 
labor  of  many  confirmatory  analyses. 

But  there  are  not  a  few  chemists,  and  of  high  standing,  who  regard  the  matter 
with  disfavor,  believing  that  disputes  of  this  Icind  can  be  readily  settled  by  a 
consultation  of  the  chemists  concerned  or  by  a  third  party  as  an  umpire.  Their 
objections  may  be  summarized  — 

1.  That  the  spirit  is  antagonistic  to  the  individuality  that  should  dominate 
the  conduct  of  an  intellectual  art,  evidenced  by  the  determined  opposition  that 
has  met  every  attempt  to  codify  the  practice  of  other  arts. 

2.  That  the  object  is  avowedly  the  unification  of  results,  while  a  more  ra- 
tional endeavor  would  be  the  discovery  and  perfecting  of  scientifically  accurate 
methods  —  the  former  does  not  always  imply  the  latter. 

8.  That  an  official  method  will  not  only  be  resorted  to  for  the  adjustment  of 
disputes,  but  for  various  reasons  will  be  adopted  by  a  large  proportion  of 
chemists  for  both  routine  and  occasional  analyses  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
methods.  It  will  be  the  exception  that  a  method  of  this  type  can  be  so  framed 
as  to  recognize  other  than  the  normal  and  usual  constituents  of  the  class  of 
substances  analyzed,  so  that  an  unusual  constituent  or  impurity  of  great  prac- 
tical importance  might  readily  pass  unsuspected  that  would  no  doubt  have  been 
discovered  had  several  different  methods  been  focused  upon  it  as  would  follow 
when  each  chemist  employs  such  a  method  or  modifications  as  he  believes  most 
competent  —  an  instance  is  cited  by  Allen.* 

4.  That  discrepancies  have  ever  been  an  incentive  to  investigation  as  to  their 
cause  and  remedy,  resulting  oftentimes  in  an  original  or  more  satisfactory 
method.  With  a  standard  method  in  vogue  this  stimulus  is  laclcing,  and  it  is 
feared  that  more  will  rest  satisfied  with  the  probability  of  an  agreement  with 
other  chemists  than  will  undertake  the  task  of  confirming  their  results. 

5.  Possibly  what  appeals  with  most  force  to  some  who  dissent  is  the  recog- 
nition that  so  far  as  the  practice  of  any  art,  handicraft  or  business  is  reduced  to 
fixed  rules,  in  so  far  is  it  always  relegated  to  those  whose  only  qualifications 
are  the  ability  and  willingness  to  mechanically  follow  directions;  and  in  so 
far  as  the  practice  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  uneducated  and  descends  to 
the  plane  of  a  mere  subservience  to  recipes  will  scientific  research  In  the  field 


*  Joarn.  Socy.  Chem.  lad.  1884—2, 17. 
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of  chemical  analysis  decline.  Moreover,  this  clasa,  satlslled  with  a  smaller 
retnm  for  their  services,  will  be  giyen  the  preference  in  indostrial  laboratories 
over  those  who  jn^tly  feel  that  the  time  and  ontlay  for  a  liberal  technical  edoca- 
tion  shonld  be  recognized. 

Whatever  opinion  one  may  hold  as  to  the  wisdom  of  estabUshing  official 
methods,  it  is  certain  that  the  need  has  been  exaggerated,  more  especially  in 
the  field  of  metallurgical  analysis.  From  mnch  of  what  has  been  written  on 
the  subject  one  unfamiliar  with  technical  and  industrial  analysis  would  be  led 
to  suppose  that  in  transactions  based  on  analyses  of  commercial  materials, 
discordances  between  the  chemists  of  the  producer^  dealer  and  purchaser  are 
the  rale  rather  than  the  exception.  As  a  matter  of  fact  their  proportion  is  but 
small,  and  in  nearly  every  case  can  be  traced  to  one  of  three  causes:  imperfect 
sampling  done  by  ignorant  or  careless  samplers,  analyses  hurried  or  neglected 
through  press  of  other  work  or  made  by  incompetent  or  perfunctory  operators, 
and  the  effort  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  transaction  to  obtain  an  unjust  ad- 
vantage of  the  other.  With  these  faults  a  standard  method  of  analysis  should 
have  nothing  to  do  —  the  remedy  should  come  from  other  directions. 

Taking  all  things  Into  consideration,  a  conservative  view  would  seem  to 
sanction  the  temporary  establishment  of  standard  methods  for  all  determina- 
tions where  a  reasonably  accurate  method  is  lacking,  or  where  the  personal 
error  comes  greatly  In  evidence,  thereby  assuring  results  at  least  concordant. 
But  where  we  have  one  or  more  reasonably  accurate  methods  for  a  determina- 
tion, It  would  appear  more  profitable  to  devote  the  time  and  labor  of  establish- 
ing a  standard  method  to  the  many  analytical  problems  for  whose  solution 
there  is  a  pressing  need. 

Standard  materials.  Some  who  would  hesitate  to  indorse  the  establishment 
of  official  methods  have  proposed  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  standard 
lots  of  staple  articles  of  merchandise  or  technical  products  of  average  character 
and  qaality.  Provided  In  large  q  nan  titles  with  ample  precautions  against 
heterogeneity,  a  portion  of  each  may  be  at  the  disposal  of  every  chemist  desir- 
ing It.  If  the  resnlts  of  analyses  by  a  large  number  of  chemists  agree  with 
reasonable  closeness,  the  average  Is  assumed  to  represent  the  true  composition, 
and  the  material  is  then  available  as  a  referendum  by  which  to  determine  the 
qaality  of  a  new  method  and  its  rank  among  those  in  common  use,  or  In 
important  analyses,  as  a  sabstitute  for  a  synthetic  proof. 


Viewed  in  Its  entirety,  one  cannot  fall  to  perceive  how  asymmetric  has  been 
the  growth  of  quantitative  analysis.  Along  certain  lines  the  progress  has 
indeed  been  rapid,  and  the  present  status^  If  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  may 
at  least  be  deemed  satisfactory.  In  other  departments  the  methods  are  fewer 
and  their  scope  more  restricted,  to  be  employed  with  caution,  and  the  results 
of  analysis  put  forth  under  the  proviso  that  great  accuracy  is  not  to  be 
expected. 

Again,  there  are  many  bodies  for  which  methods  of  analysis  will  be 
sought  for  In  vain,  or  at  best  but  a  few  dubious  makeshifts  unearthed 
by  patient  search  of  chemical  literature.  Were  these  bodies  of  minor 
importance  from  both  a  scientific  and  practical  point  of  view,  their  neglect 
would  be  easily  understood  and  of  less  consequence.  But  unfortunately,  a 
large  proportion  are  of  great  Interest  and  value  to  metallurgy,  medicine,  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  physiology,  agriculture  and  other  sciences  and  arts,  and  to 
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special  departments  of  technology,  and  reliable  plana  (or  their  separation  and 
determination  would  be  welcomed  as  the  key  to  many  of  the  problems  that  now 
appear  otherwise  nnsoWable.* 

That  the  art  has  not  attained  the  breadth  and  oongniity  that  oonld  reason- 
ably be  expected  as  compared  with  other  Arts  of  eqnal  age  may  be  dae  in  part 
to  the  following : 

Bzclttding  physical  methods,  in  proportion  as  a  body  is  chemically  active 
and  pronounced  and  positiye  in  its  relations  toward  reagents,  the  more 
nmnerons,  varied,  and  satisfactory  will  be  the  methods  that  can  be  and  will  be 
designed  for  its  determination.  Per  contra,  bodies  that  are  nearly  related  in 
chemical  properties  offer  peculiar  difflculties  toward  separation,  enhanced 
when  they  are  of  an  indifferent  or  negative  character. 

That  the  determination  of  a  body  will  further  some  practical  end  or  prove 
an  advantage  in  a  Hoancial  way  is  always  a  stimulus  to  the  invention  and 
perfection  of  methods  therefor.  So  potent  is  this  influence  tliat  the  great 
majority  of  methods  are  designed  for  a  direct  application  in  the  arts  or 
commerce.  This  would  be  of  no  particular  moment  were  it  not  that  such 
methods  are  for  the  most  part  special  in  their  nature,  unsuitod,  without  more 
or  less  modification,  to  general  analysis;  and  however  useful  to  the  specialist, 
cannot  prove  as  beneficial  to  the  art  as  would  those  more  comprehensive. 

The  subordinate  position  to  which  analysis  is  often  relegated  in  the 
corriculum  of  those  pursuing  a  scientific  course  of  study.  How  often  is  the 
<*  fetish  of  organic  research**  or  theoretical  or  physical  chemistry  allowed  a 
disproportionately  large  'share  of  the  time  of  the  student  avalliable  for 
chemical  study  and  practice.  It  is  diflicult  to  assign  a  reason  for  this  pref- 
erence; the  unbiased  cannot  but  admit  that  qaantitative  analysis — in  essence 
the  derivative  of  other  branches  of  chemistry  and  of  physics — affords  the 
student  a  broader  and  more  comprehensive  training  than  that  of  any  other 
department.  The  principles  of  the  atomic  hypothesis  and  the  laws  of  stoichi- 
ometry,  accepted  hitherto  by  the  student  as  abstract  propositions,  are  illustrated 
and  verified;  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  general  chemistry  and 
many  of  its  practical  applications,  the  synthesis  and  purification  of  organic  and 
inorganic  compounds,  the  deportment  of  elements  and  compounds  singly  and 
conjointly,  are  all  to  be  acquired  by  whoever  essays  to  be  a  successful  analyst; 
in  the  practice  of  the  art  Is  acquired  a  manual  training  in  the  use  of  instru- 
ments of  precision,  the  perceptive  faculties  are  sharpened,  and  the  discipline 
of  dose  attention  to  details  and  habits  of  careful  observation  enforced  by  the 


*  For  example:  "  At  the  present  time  the  whole  sabjsst  of  pepsin-sssay  Is  in  a  very  on- 
satisfactory,  not  to  say  dlsoredltabls  ooniltlon."  *^.  .  .  •  that  chemical  analysis  has 
failed  to  dlBCOver  any  process  whereby  the  phyBlologlcal  action  of  these  [drugs  and  tor- 
Ins]  on  the  human  economy  can  be  predicted  has  led  to  the  hardly  more  satisfactory 
physiological  assay  '*.  "  The  skillfol  adulteration  of  wine  is  extremely  dlfflcnlt  to  detect 
by  chemical  analysis  ".  "  Perhaps  no  determination  Is  more  nnsatlsfftotory  than  the  one 
[nitric  add]  in  question  ".  **  The  complete  analysis  of  a  colouring  matter  Is,  generally 
speaking,  one  of  the  most  dllBcult  subjects  which  can  be  placed  before  a  chemist'*.  **  No 
problem  of  greater  dUBcnlty  will  confront  the  chemist  than  the  separation  of  such  complex 
bodies  [plant  constituents]  ".  "  Besnlts  [on  certain  animal  bases]  varying  among  them- 
selves over  100  per  cent  ....  do  not  cause  us  to  have  a  very  high  respect  for  analyses  of 
this  kind.*'  **  As  a  consequence,  the  great  msjorlty  of  the  published  determinations  of 
caffeine  [In  tea,  etc]  are  completely  worthless.  ..."  Such  unanimity  as  to  the  want  of 
reliable  methods  for  many  well  known  articles  Is  rather  depressing.  The  prevaUlng  pes- 
simism Is  relieved  by  the  claim  of  Benedlkt  (Die  Analyse  der  Fette  and  Waohsarten, 
Lewkowltseh's  translation)  that  the  analysis  of  fats  "  presents  an  almost  complete  sys- 
tem" though  unfortunately  he  appears  to  have  no  supporters  for  his  assertion,  at  least 
if  the  word  system  be  interpreted  to  imply  comprehensive  and  reasonably  exact  schemes 
for  the  analysis  of  complex  mixtures. 

3fi 
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failQie  inevitably  following  their  neglect.  Finally,  the  satiafaction  of  noting 
the  development  of  one*8  akill  in  manipnlation,  and  the^  pleasure  derived  in 
confirming  deductions  from  a  theory  or  duplicating  the  work  of  abler  hands 
combine  to  make  the  stndy  attractive  as  well  as  instructive. 

The  paucity  of  reliable  .methods  may  be  charged  in  part  to  the  misdirection  of 
the  efforts  of  the  practical  chemist.  How  often  are  time  and  labor  spent  in  the 
elaboration  of  the  minutiae  of  a  special  method  that  would  better  have  been 
directed  toward  solving  some  of  the  problems  that  so  frequently  perplex  the 
analyst.  Particularly  is  the  technical  and  industrial  chemist  remiss  through  his 
neglect  of  Investigations  toward  the  discovery  of  methods  of  proximate  analysis 
for  inorganic  substances,  content  with  pursuing  the  conventional  routine  of  ele- 
mentary analysis. 


And  the  benefit  derived  from  the  invention  of  methods  of  proximate  InorgaDlc 
analysis  would  not  be  confined  to  the  enrichment  of  analytical  resources  only, 
for  to  the  practice  of  metallurgy  and  kindred  industries  the  means  of  deter- 
mining the  proximate  composition  of  their  products  would  be  of  the  highest 
service. 

As  an  illustration,  witness  the  voluminous  literature  recording  perennial 
attempts  to  perfect  methods  for  the  determination  of  phosphorus  In  iron  and 
steel  that  shall  be  at  once  rapid,  accurate,  and  reliable.  Granted  that  such  a 
scheme  would  somewhat  reduce  the  expenses  of  a  technical  laboratory  or  per- 
haps be  desirable  in  other  ways,  It  is  certainly  a  n^atter  of  far  less  practical 
advantage  than  the  invention  of  methods  of  proximate  analysis  of  iron  and  steel, 
however  crude ;  for  on  metallurgical  grounds  it  appears  highly  probable  that 
the  proximate  composition  is  more  potent  in  establishing  the  physical  qualities 
of  the  metals  than  the  absolute  proportions  of  any  or  all  of  the  elementary  im- 
purities. Had  but  a  part  of  the  efforts  in  this  direction  been  turned  to  a  sys- 
tematic endeavor  to  demonstrate  the  composition  of  these  complex  alloys,  we 
might  be  confronted  with  fewer  mysterious  failures  in  service,  fewer  triumphant 
survivals  of  long  and  bard  usage  by  material  that  would  unhesitatingly  have 
been  rejected  as  unsafe  or  unsuitable  if  prejudged  by  an  ultimate  analysis.* 


For  the  future,  the  trend  of  progress  of  the  art  will  undoubtedly  be  in 
the  direction  of  proximate  analysis.  Ultimate  analysis,  both  organic  and  hi- 
organic,  has  reached  a  stage  ^here  it  may  be  left  to  the  steady  continaous 
growth  that  will  naturally  come.  But  the  call  for  proximate  methods  is  urgent 
for  there  are  problems  innumerable  in  all  departments  of  the  sciences  and  in- 
dustries that  can  only  be  attacked  through  a  knowledge  of  the  exact  proximate 


*  **  That  other  [than  meehanlcal  and  beat  treatment]  and  now  nngaessed  oondittans 
profoundly  alter  both  tbe  mineral  species  and  the  stractore  of  steel,  as  of  crystaUioe  rock, 
In  most  complex  ways,  is  Indicated  by  the  utterly  anomalous  relations  between  the 
ultimate  composition  and  the  mechanical  properties  of  steeL  This  anomalousnesa  which 
has  puasled  so  many  is  readily  explained  by  the  close  resemblance  between  the  condltloat 
of  the  formation  of  rock  and  Ingot  which  not  only  show  us  why  we  do  not  discover  these 
relations,  but  that  In  all  probability  we  never  can  from  ultimate  composition.  The  llthol- 
oglst  who  attempted  to-day  to  deduce  the  mechanical  properties  of  a  granite  from  its 
ultimate  composition  would  be  laughed  at.  Are  our  metallurgical  chemists  In  a  macli 
more  reasonable  position?  .....  In  vain  do  we  flounder  In  the  sloughs  and  quag- 
mires at  the  foot  of  the  rugged  mountain  of  knowledge  seeking  a  royal  road  to  Its  summit 
If  we  are  to  climb,  It  must  be  by  the  precipitous  paths  of  proximate  analysis,  and  the 
sooner  we  are  armed  and  shod  for  the  ascent,  the  sooner  we  devise  weapons  tor  the 
arduous  task,  the  better. "  —  Howe. 
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composition  of  the  complex  materials  Involved,  nltlmate  analysis  falling  to 
afford  the  least  aid  In  their  solntlon.  Not  that  a  proximate  analysis  can  alone 
and  at  once  clear  up  the  many  vagne  ideas  as  to  the  relations  of  these  complex 
bodies  or  Interpret  their  frequent  anomalous  and  capricious  behavior  under 
certain  conditions,  but  through  the  information  afforded  the  microscoplst, 
physiologist  and  technologist,  the  solution  will  be  made  possible. 

What  means  the  future  investigator  will  employ  to  accomplish  this  end  can 
only  be  conjectured.  A  number  of  analytical  processes  for  one  reason  or 
another  have  not  received  the  attention  they  deserve  and  have  been  ap- 
plied to  only  a  few  of  the  many  purposes  for  which  it  would  appear  that 
they  could  be  turned;  among  these  are  the  separation  of  inorganic  bodies 
by  Immiscible  solvents,  now  so  successful  for  organic  compounds;  the 
electrolysis  of  organic  bodies,  yielding  liquid  or  gaseous  decomposition  prod- 
ucts; separation  by  electro-dissolution;  the  selective  action  of  certain 
reagents  in  solution  or  precipitation;  transformation  by  micro-organisms  or 
ferments;  the  measurement  of  progressive  inherent  or  incidental  changes  in 
organic  bodies ;  and  new  applications  of  cryoscopy,  capillarity,  osmose,  dis- 
sociation by  heat  in  vacuo,  etc.  Possibly  purely  mechanical  processes  may  be 
so  refined  as  to  be  capable  of  giving  reasonably  sharp  separations.  To  the 
study  and  practical  application  of  such  means  as  these  may  the  attention  of  the 
student  be  directed  with  a  better  prospect  of  success  than  in  attempts  to  apply 
the  more  fiimillar  principles. 

But  it  would  appear  that  our  present  resources  however  they  may  be  extendeif 
are  entirely  inadequate  to  the  task,  and  any  great  progress  in  this  direction 
must  come  through  the  discovery  and  amplication  of  new  principles  of  analysis. 
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APPENDIX. 

TECHNICAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ANALYSIS. 

Few  if  any  of  the  liberal  arts  have  contributed  so  largely  to  the  adTancement 
of  the  sciences  and  arts  in  general  as  has  analytical  chemistry  and  its 
branches.  In  sanitary  science  and  hygiene  tbe  public  welfare  is  conserved  by 
the  detection  of  adulterated  foods  and  unwholesome  waters;  the  physician 
and  pharmacist  are  provided  with  materia  medica  of  trustworthy  strength  and 
parity;  the  agricultnralist  learns,  though  somewhat  imperfectly  as  yet,  what 
elements  of  tbe  soil  are  most  essential  to  specific  vegetable  growth  and  if  ab- 
sent or  exhausted,  and  the  nature  and  comparative  value  of  fertilizing  addi- 
tions; the  engineer  as  to  the  formulae  to  be  specified  for  the  composition  of 
metals  reliable  under  strain  and  shock,  the  calorific  value  of  fuels,  the 
quality  of  lubricants  and  anti*friction  bearings^  and  the  nature  of  boiler 
waters  and  thoir  correctives;  the  miner  and  smelter,  as  to  the  grade  of  ores, 
tbelr  valuable  associates  and  detrimental  impurities,  and  the  processes  most 
suitable  for  their  reduction.  Besides  these  it  proves  oftentimes  an  almost 
unimpeachable  referee  in  legal  complications  deciding  contentions  that  are 
otherwise  unsolvable* 

Again,  in  technology  and  manufacturing  it  can  safely  be  said  that  every  de- 
partment of  industrjr,  outside  those  purely  mechanical,  has  profited  by  its  aid. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  how  a  knowledge  of  the  exact  composition  of 
such  articles  as  enter  into  the  processes  of  manufacturing  will  afford  a 
rational  basis  for  their  treatment  and  disposition,  and  to  this  end  has  the 
attention  of  manufacturers  been  directed  during  recent  years*  Less  familiar, 
however,  are  many  other  applications  which  from  their  specific  nature  or  for 
other  reasons  are  slow  to  become  known  to  the  public. 

The  material  with  which  the  practical  analyst  has  to  deal  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  two  classes.  Tbe  first  includes  naturally  occurring  and  factored 
articles  of  which  be  is  to  determine  the  composition  and  advise  as  to  the 
value  and  adaptability  to  a  given  purpose,  or  to  certify  as  to  the  presence 
or  absence  of  deleterious  associates  or  adulterants.  'Analyses  of  this  nature 
ordinarily  fall  in  tbe  province  of  the  commercial  or  sanitary  chemist.  To  the 
second  class  belong  the  raw  materials  and  intermediate,  final,  and  waste 
products  of  manufacturing  processes,  for  whose  analysis  provision  Is  made 
in  tbe  way  of  special  laboratories  adjunct  to  the  manufactories. 


As  in  other  arts,  the  occupation  of  the  commercial  chemist  is  usually  con- 
fined for  the  most  part  to  some  one  analytical  specialty,  on  which  he 
endeavors  to  build  a  reputation  and  become  known  as  an  authority,  select- 
ing either  the  assaying  of  gold  and  silver  ores  and  their  products,  the  exami- 
nation of  natural  waters,  iron  and  steel,  sugar,  brewing  materials,  tanwares 
dyes,  etc.  In  proportion  as  his  reputation  for  ability  and  probity  enhances,  his 
counsel  is  sought  on  technical  questions,  the  advisability  of  investment  in  the 
numerous  projects  continually  being  proposed  to  the  capitalist,  and  as  an  expert 
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in  the  valuation  of  mining  and  manufacturing  properties  and  other  lines  of 
bnslness  enterprises. 

Bnt  it  is  not  the  rule  that  he  can  command  so  large  a  clientele  in  his  chosen 
department  as  to  be  able  to  devote  his  time  to  it  exclusively,  and  he  must  be 
prepared  to  nndertake  commissions  in  any  line  of  technical  investigation  and 
connsel  —  asnally  more  remunerative  than  analysis  alone. 

The  occupation  of  the  sanitary  chemist  or  public  analyst  is  mainly  the 
examination  of  foods  and  condiments  for  adulterants  and  substitutions.  Many 
large  cities  and  some  States  have  established  laboratories  under  mnoicipal  or 
State  control  and  employ  one  or  a  corps  of  chemists  who  periodically  report 
on  the  condition  of  the  water  supply  of  the  city  and  the  purity  of  the  ice  and 
foods  sold  in  the  open  market.  Of  the  latter,  milk,  so  easy  to  dilute,  naturally 
claims  the  most  attention,  although  the  substitution  of  bntterine  for  butter,  and 
chicory  or  artificial  berries  for  coffee,  and  the  vending  of  exhausted  spices,  in- 
ferior drugs  and  proprietary  medicines  of  a  dangerous  character  are  not  ancom- 
mon.  The  wholesomeness  of  potable  waters  is  often  to  be  passed  upon  with  rec- 
ommendations as  to  the  feasibility  of  purification  if  below  standard,  or  whether 
one  of  normal  purity  is  in  danger  of  contamination  by  reason  of  the  proximity  of 
drains  or  sewers.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  his  office  he  may  be 
asked  to  examine  the  ventilation  of  public  buildings,  to  superintend  the  disin- 
fection of  places  offensive  or  dangerous  to  health,  or  to  decide  whether  the 
manufacture,  storage  or  transportation  of  articles  that  are  infiammable,  ex- 
plosive or  offensive  should  be  permitted  within  certain  districts,  etc.  Super- 
vision by  competent  chemists  supported  by  police  authority  has  resulted  In 
abating  the  spread  of  certain  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  to  a  gratifying 
degree. 

The  bureaus  of  agriculture  in  many  countries  and  most  of  the  United  States 
have  instituted  laboratories  for  Investigation  and  experiment  on  the  composi- 
tion and  aggregation  of  soils,  the  relative  food  value  and  yield  of  different 
varieties  of  plants  and  the  processes  of  manufacture  best  suited  for  their  prep- 
aration for  the  market  or  the  extraction  of  their  essential  principles,  the  com- 
parative value  of  fertilizers,  insecticides,  etc.^  and  kindred  problems.  Analysis 
is  confined  mainly  to  a  few  departments  except  where  needed  in  the  course  of 
investigations.  The  chemists  of  the  agricultural  stations  in  the  various  States, 
in  con] unction  with  those  of  the  United  States  government,  have  for  some 
years  maintained  an  association,  one  of  whose  objects  is  the  formulation  of 
official  methods  of  analysis  for  the  materials  and  products  of  agriculture. 
Several  other  countries  have  similar  organizations. 

Chemical  engineering.  There  are  many  lines  of  manufacturing  wherein  the 
processes  are  based  essentially  on  chemical  transformations  of  raw  material 
to  finished  product,  and  in  these  establishments  the  chemical  engineer  is  an 
important  official.  Again,  there  are  many  classes  of  factored  products  whose 
commercial  value  varies  in  proportion  to  their  purity  or  is  based  on  certain 
characteristics  of  color,  odor,  flavor,  clarity,  etc.,  such  as  crude  and  fine  chemi- 
cals, paints,  oils,  soaps,  beverages,  spices,  relishes,  medicinal  and  proprietary 
articles,  toilet  requisites  and  the  like,  and  to  these  his  services  are  not  less 
valuable. 

In  works  of  this  kind  all  the  processes  were  formerly  conducted  by  the  light 
ef  experience,  and  within  their  limitations,  and  so  long  as  the  established 
practice  remained  unchanged,  a  fair  and  not  infrequently  a  remarkably  good 
and  uniform  quality  of  the  various  products  was  ordinarily  attained.  But  to 
disturb  this  routine  there  would  occur  from  time  to  time  an  inability  to  secure 
raw  materials  from  the  source  formerly  constituting  the  entire  supply,  the  in- 
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stallation  of  more  modem  machinery  or  appliances,  a  change  in  the  personnel 
of  the  management,  a  demand  by  the  purchasers  for  some  change  in  the  com- 
position or  characteristics  of  the  products,  or  the  necessity  for  a  redaction  in 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  due  to  competition  or  an  advance  In  wages  or  the 
prices  of  raw  material.  At  such  times  many  difficulties  were  encountered  in 
modifying  the  general  conduct  or  details  of  the  processes  to  meet  the  new  con- 
ditions and  frequently  the  quality  of  the  product  suffered  in  the  interim. 

Under  the  modem  system  of  chemical  control,  changes  of  this  nature  can 
be  anticipated  and  provided  for,  and  come  into*  effect  without  Interfering 
with  either  the  quality  or  output  of  the  product.  And  although  in  some  in- 
dustries exact  information  as  to  the  reactions  on  which  the  conversions  are 
based  is  yet  wanting,  enough  is  known  to  outline  the  changes  and  to  learn  the 
effects  on  the  product  of  modifications  in  the  practice. 

Direction  of  both  the  chemical  processes  and  the  mechanical  appliances  is 
Intrusted  to  the  chemical  engineer,  and  in  some  -establishments  he  has  also 
a  general  supervision  of  the  labor.  He  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  manufacturing  and  machinery  to  be  competent  to  modify  and  Improve 
them  as  circumstances  warrant,  to  plan  and  provide  for  the  manufacture  of 
new  products,  and  In  case  of  accident  to  contrive  temporary  expedients  that 
the  operation  of  the  plant  may  proceed  without  Interruption. 

In  the  smaller  manufactories  such  a  position  can  be  filled  to  advantage  by 
one  person,  but  for  an  establishment  more  extensive  and  where  the  products 
are  numerous  and  varied,  many  believe  it  a  better  policy  for  the  chemist  to  dele- 
gate the  care  of  the  power  and  machinery  to  an  assistant,  a  competent  mechan- 
ical engineer.  For  in  these  days  of  rapid  development  and  sharp  competition 
better  service  can  undoubtedly  be  rendered  by  those  whose  training  and  experi- 
ence have  been  confined  to  one  specialty.  Few  there  are  who  can  master  two 
professions,  and  mediocrity  in  both  is  hardly  a  qualification  for  the  exacting 
demands  of  the  modem  factory. 

In  many  establishments  not  engaged  in  manufacturing  beyond  repairs  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  plants,  large  quantities  of  incidental  supplies  of 
various  kinds  are  purchased  as  needed.  Formerly  they  were  bought  under  the 
stipulation  that  the  quality  should  eqaal  that  of  some  well  known  make  recog- 
nized as  of  a  uniformly  high  degree  of  excellence.  On  receipt  of  a  purchase,  it 
was  Inspected  by  some  employee  experienced  in  the  use  of  the  particular  article, 
and  his  decision  as  to  whether  it  conformed  to  the  grade  contracted  for  was 
conclusive  as  to  acceptance  or  rejection.  Sometimes  a  rough  and  often  per- 
functory practical  test  was  made  on  a  small  scale,  where  inspection  alone  left 
a  doubt. 

But  it  was  generally  admitted  that  such  a  superficial  examination  was  Inade- 
quate, often  failing  of  vindication  when  the  article  was  put  into  practical 
use  and  Incompetent  for  the  detection  of  the  many  ways  of  depreciating 
the  quality  without  affecting  the  general  appearance;  so  that  In  later 
years  the  purchaser  has  come  to  rely  more  and  more  on  chemical  anal- 
yses and  physical  tests,  which,  made  by  competent  Inspectors,  will  often 
at  once  and  finally  settle  all  questions  as  to  quality,  purity,  and  com- 
mercial value.  And  generally,  the  consumer,  through  his  ability  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  wares  of  different  dealers,  receives  a  higher  grade 
and  more  uniform  quality  than  formerly,  for  the  fact  that  a  purchaser 
has  instituted  a  laboratory  soon  becomes  known  to  the  seller  with  the 
immediate  result  of  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  supplies  furnished. 
And  constrained  by  the  demands  of  buyers  or  the  example  of  competitors  to 
be  able  to  certify  to  the  exact  quality  of  what  he  has  to  sell,  the  producer  or 
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broker  mast  resort  to  the  commercial  chemist  or  install  a  laboratory  of  his 
own. 

Within  recent  years  the  mannfactarers  of  certain  prodacts  have  become 
convinced  that  chemical  analysis  conld  be  made  a  valnable  aid  in  the  conduct 
of  their  business,  and  through  having  at  first  an  occasional  analysis  made  by  a 
commercial  chemist,  have  found  it  good  policy  to  equip  and  maintain  works- 
laboratories  wherein  one  or  more  chemists  are  engaged  in  analysis  and  the 
investigation  of  matters  appertaining  to  the  processes  in  use. 

In  every  manufacturing  or  refining  process,  exclusive  of  those  that  are 
strictly  mechanical,  the  progressive  changes  undergone  by  the  raw  nuiterial  In 
transformatlonto  the  finished  product  may  be  followed  to  decide  what  par- 
ticular system  of  conversion  will  be  most  efficient  and  economical,  and  dis- 
cover where  modifications  can  be  introduced  with  advantage,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent waste  products  may  be  impoverished  or  turned  to  account.  And  a  lapse 
in  the  fidelity  of  the  workmen  or  an  Impaired  condition  of  the  machinery  or 
other  appliances  or  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  production  at  some  stage  of  the 
process  may  frequently  be  exposed  or  traced  by  a  few  simple  chemical  tests. 
In  some  establishments  every  step  in  the  processes  of  manufteture  is  watched 
from  the  laboratory,  the  guides  of  tradition  and  personal  opinion,  often 
groundless  or  chimerical,  being  everywhere  supplanted  by  the  rational  and 
exact  basis  of  analjrtical  chemistry. 

It  is  probable  that  the  plan  of  analytical  control  originated  In  the  laboratories 
of  manufacturing  chemists,  though  carried  out  to  a  limited  extent  only,  ham- 
pered* by  a  lack  of  adequate  methods  of  analysis.  Next  followed  the  smelters 
of  iron,  the  adoption  here  more  successful  since  the  processes  of  reduction 
deal  only  with  inorganic  bodies  and  the  chemical  reactions  of  smelting  are 
comparatively  well  known.  The  iron  and  steel  industries  stlU  lead  all  others 
in  the  number  of  chemists  employed  and  the  thoroughness  with  which  the 
technic  is  controlled.  Of  other  manufacturers  that  have  later  followed  their 
example  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  may  be  mentioned  the  producers  of  paints 
and  varnishes,  sugar  and  glucose,  explosives,  soap  and  candles^  gla®*  rubber 
goods,  glass  and  pottery,  wood-pulp  and  paper,  dyes,  dyed  fabrics,  baking 
powder,  spices,  smelters  of  base  and  precious  metals,  refiners,  of  oils,  meat 
packers,  etc. 

For  an  Illustration,  the  routine  chemical  work  of  the  laboratory  of  an  iron 
and  steel  works  may  be  described  in  some  detail.  A  large  steel  works  pro- 
ducing rails  or  plates  may  regularly  employ  as  many  as  a  score  of  chemists 
occupied  about  as  follows: 

1.  In  each  cargo  or  shipment  of  iron  ore  received  Is  determined  the  per- 
centage of  moisture,  metallic  iron,  phosphorus,  and  sulfur,  these  being  the 
most  Important  constituents.  'Silica,  the  earths,  and  other  constituents  are 
also  determined  on  each  cargo  unless  the  ore  comes  entirely  from  one  large 
mine,  when  less  frequent  tests  will  sufllce.  The  receipts  of  fuel  — coke,  char- 
coal, or  anthracite — are  regularly  tested  for  sulfur  and  ash,  and  the  lime- 
stone for  lime,  magnesia,  silica,  and  sulfur,  and  for  other  impurities  when 
called  for.  In  the  splegel-elsen  or  ferro -manganese  (the  carburetter)  the 
manganese,  phosphorus  and  silicon  are  the  constituents  usually  determined, 
the  carbon  and  Iron  being  present  In  a  fairly  constant  proportion  in  any 
^iven  grade  (i.  s.,  percentage  of  manganese)  of  the  metal.  The  miscellaneous 
scrap  iron  or  scrap  steel  for  charging  the  open -hearth  furnace  is  sometimes 
analyzed,  but  usually  is  in  a  form  that  does  not  admit  of  fair  sampling. 

2.  The  pig-iron  made  by  the  blast  furnaces  Is  regularly  analyzed  for  blllcon, 
sulfur,  phosphorus,  and  manganese,  and  for  carbon  and  other  elements  as  may 
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be  desired.  In  works  where  the  iron  is  not  cast  Into  pigs  but  is  carried  In  a 
molten  condition  from  the  blast  furnace  to  the  converter  or  openrhearth 
furnace,  the  silicon  and  snlfnr  are  to  be  determined  as  quickly  as  possible 
after  the  metal  leaves  the  blast  furnace.  Of  the  furnace  slags  a  complete 
analysis  Is  made  on  the  average  of  all  the  tappings  during  one  week,  or 
oftener  if  thought  advisable.  The  furnace  gases  are  regularly  or  occasionally 
examined  for  the  ratio  between  the  carbon  monoxide  and  carbon  dioxide. 

8.  From  every  heat  of  steel  from  the  converter  or  hearth  is  dipped  a  small 
ingot  which  is  tested  for  carbon,  silicon,  sulfur,  and  manganese,  except  where 
rail-steel  is  the  product,  when  the  average  of  the  heats  from  each  turn  of  twelve 
hours  is  usually  thought  sufficient  for  the  three  elements  last  named,  the  uni- 
formity of  the  steel  made  depending  largely  on  the  correctness  with  which  the 
ores,  fluxes,  and  metals  have  been  examined  and  weighed  into  the  furnaces. 
The  converter  and  open-hearth  slags  are  weighed  and  analyzed  occasion- 
ally as  a  check  on  the  inevitable  loss  by  permanent  oxidation  of  the  metal 
of  the  bath  and  from  metal  globules  retained  mechaaically.  In  open-hearth 
furnace  practice,  rough  tests  of  the  metal  of  the  bath  are  made  periodically  at 
intervals  of  an  hour  or  less  to  determine  the  rate  at  which  the  carbon  is  being 
oxidized  to  carbon  monoxide  and  leaving  the  metal ;  and  where  the  hearth  is 
neutral  or  basic,  similar  tests  are  made  for  phosphorus  as  it  oxidises  and 
passes  into  the  slag. 

Should  the  proportions  of  the  valuable  constituents  in  a  raw  material  be 
found  to  fall  below,  or  of  those  deleterious  to  exceed  the  limits  agreed  upon  at 
the  time  of  purchase^  a  concession  in  price  is  demanded  or  the  entire  lot  is  re- 
jected. The  charges  of  ore,  limestone  and  fuel  fed  to  the  furnaces  are  cal- 
culated from  their  analyses  to  produce  the  composition  of  prg  Iron  desired,  and 
to  furnish  a  slag  that  shall  be  fusible  at  a  moderate  furnace  temperature  and 
remove  as  much  as  possible  of  the  sulfur  of  the  charge,  thus  Insuring  an  output 
limited  only  by  the  capacity  of  the  famace,  and  produced  at  the  lowest  cost. 
From  the  analyses^  any  hitch  or  abnormal  working  of  the  furnaces,  cupolas  or 
vessels  is  shortly  detected;  and  the  product  can  be  placed  on  the  market  with 
confidence  that  the  impurities  are  within  the  stated  limits,  and,  as  far  as  com- 
position is  concerned,  will  uphold  the  reputation  of  the  makers.  And  since  a 
complete  chemical  record  is  kept  of  the  product,  in  the  event  of  a  failure  in 
service  resulting  from  undue  hardness,  irapid  wear,  heterogeneity^  or  similar 
fault,  the  precise  cause  of  failure  may  be  more  readily  located. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  above  are  examined  the  refractory  materials  used  in 
lining  the  furnaces  and  ladles;  the  coal  for  gas-producers  or  liquid  fuel  for 
boilers;  spittings  or  splashes  of  iron  and  steel  from  the  converter;  furnace- 
fume  ;  washes  for  coating  moulds ;  and  various  other  materials  and  by-products. 
Doubtful  or  apparently  incongruous  analytical  results  obtained  during  the  rapid 
routine  work  of  the  laboratory  are  to  be  repeated  by  more  accurate  methods. 
Special  analyses  are  to  be  made  of  iron  and  steel  that  is  designed  for  except- 
ionally severe  strain  or  wear  or  of  that  which  has  failed  in  service,  and  the 
products  of  competitors,  as  well  as  examinations  of  articles  of  the  most  varied 
nature  at  the  request  of  those  in  authority. 

All  this  calls  for  a  great  amount  of  analytical  work  that  is  turned  out  with  a 
rapidity  scarcely  credible  by  one  whose  experience  has  been  confined  to  analyses 
for  scientific  purposes  only — In  a  large  steel -works  the  number  of  determina- 
tions will  often  reach  as  high  as  150,000  per  annum.  Tet  the  not  Inconsiderable 
cost  entailed  is  amply  repaid  by  the  certainty  and  uniformity  of  the  metal- 
lurgical practice  as  compared  with  the  rule-of -thumb  formerly  in  vogue. 

The  analyses  made  in  a  steel  works  may  be  divided  Into  three  classes:  the 
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first  comprises  those  where  the  highest  accuracy  is  demanfled  and  where  ample 
time  is  allowed  the  analyst  to  secure  it$  in  the  second  are  those  that  should  be 
at  least  fairly  accarate,  yet  from  their  volume  and  the  Immediate  need  of  the 
information  they  furnish  must  be  completed  in  a  limited  time;  and  lastly ,  those 
that  shall  decide  the  further  treatment  or  disposition  of  Intermediate  products 
liable  or  certain  to  rapidly  deteriorate  by  chemical  change  or  I9SS  of  heat— 
here  immediate  returns  are  highly  desirable  If  not  imperative.  Even  a  rough 
approximation  If  quickly  known  may  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  management. 
Becognizing  that  only  constant  practice  will  enable  one  to  attain  the  greatest 
rapidity  and  surety,  the  analytical  work  is  divided  in  such  a  way  that  each 
chemist  is  engaged  at  only  one  or  a  few  kinds  of  determinations — thus  three 
will  divide  the  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  each  making  color-carbon  tests  of 
the  steel  produced  during  his  turn  of  eight  hours;  three  others  the  silicon  and 
sulfur  in  furnace  iron;  one  chemist  analyzing  all  the  ore  received;  another  the 
slags,  limestone  and  coke;  and  so  on. 

The  great  volume  of  analyses  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  tamed 
out  has  given  rise  to  an  impression  that  most,  or  at  least  many,  of  the  results 
so  obtained  are  at  best  but  doubtful,  even  approximate  accuracy  being  sacri* 
flced  to  speed.  Doubtless  at  works  where  a  large  output  of  the  product  Is 
the  highest  ambition,  with  quality  as  a  secondary  consideration,  the  same 
policy  extends  to  the  laboratory;  this,  unfortunately  common,  is  by  no 
means  universal,  [for  it  has  come  to  be  realized  that  a  result  to  any  extent 
doubtful  is  not  only  useless  but  misleading  as  well. 

As  to  the  comparative  accuracy  of  the  general  run  of  works*  analyses  to 
those  made  under  more  favorable  conditions  it  is  difficult  to  speak  positively. 
In  their  favor  there  is  to  be  considered,  first,  that  for  Indefinite  periods  the 
composition  of  each  of  the  products  and  by-products  of  a  well  organized 
factory  is'  so  uniform  or  approaches  so  closely  to  that  aimed  at  or  calculated 
(except  during  brief  periods  of  anomalous  conditions)  that  the  proportions  of 
the  various  constituents  are  confined  within  certain  fixed  maximum  and 
minimum  limits,  and  knowing  these,  the  works  chemist  can  simplify  and 
shorten  the  more  general  methods  or  safely  go  so  far  as  to  employ  those  worth- 
less for  other  than  the  specific  material  with  which  he  has  to  deal;  second, 
that  forms  of  apparatus  can  be  selected  or  specially  designed  that  are  con- 
venient and  adapted  to  the  particular  operations  of  an  analysis,  and  being 
permanently  arranged  are  in  readiness  at  all  times  for  Immediate  use ;  and 
lastly,  that  the  chemist,  engaged  continuously  in  one  line  of  work,  becomes 
familiar  with  all  the  details  and  can  carry  on  many  analyses  together  without 
loss  of  time  at  any  stage.  Under  these  circumstances  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  Inherent  Incompatibility  between  reasonable  accuracy  and  exceptional 
speed. 

The  chemist  Is  occupied  mainly  in  the  capacity  of  analyst  in  metallurgical 
and  other  works  where  inorganic  substances  are  chiefly  dealt  with,  since  here 
the  materials  admit  of  rapid  and  exact  analysis  and  the  quality  of  the  output 
under  normal  conditions  of  manufacture  can  be  controlled  and  adapted  to  the 
market.  But  where  organic  bodies  are  the  subject,  as  In  tanning,  dyeing,  and 
the  like,  the  actual  chemical  changes  are  but  Imperfectly  understood  and  dif- 
ferences in  the  composition  or  physical  character  of  the  raw  material  and 
adjuncts  or  a  variation  in  the  routine  of  the  processes,  though  perhaps  so 
slight  as  to  be  uonoticeable,  may  greatly  modify  the  habitus  and  general  quali- 
ties of  the  product.  Moreover,  being  often  bodies  highly  susceptible  to  chemi- 
cal change  and  prone  to  disorganize  spontaneously  or  through  external 
influences  and  80  deteriorate  or  develop  undesirable  properties  In  the  product, 
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a  large  amount  of  investigation  and  experiment  is  called  for.  To  deal  intelli- 
gently with  sncb  qaestions  the  chemist  must  be  so  conversant  with  every 
detail  of  tiM  processes  in  use  and  the  routine  of  the  manufacture  that  in 
tlie  laboratory  be  may  be  able  to  carry  a  sample  of  a  raw  material  or  interme- 
diate prodnct  through  a  reproduction  in  miniature  of  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  the  process  and  to  judge  from  the  yield  and  character  of  the  product 
(corroborated  as  far  as  may  be  by  analysis)  as  to  the  completeness  and 
saocess  of  the  conversion,  and  to  note  any  unusual  behavior  or  character- 
istics tliat  may  have  to  be  considered  when  operating  on  a  larger  scale; 
or  to  convince  by  actual  demonstration  that  some  modification  or  rad- 
ical change  in  the  process  will  be  essential  or  advantageous  for  the  material 
in  hand. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  detail  the  occupation  of  the  chemist  in  the  different 
industries  of  this  kind;  in  all  he  is  expected  to  examine  and  value  the  raw 
materials  purchased  and  decide  as  to  their  suitability  for  the  pnrposes  intended, 
the  natnre  of  the  impurities  as  regards  their  effect  on  the  processes  and  prod- 
nciB,  liability  to  hasten  deterioration  on  keeping,  or  influence  in  other  ways; 
whether  the  material  is  usable  in  the  form  or  state  received  or  better  after 
comminution,  purification,  drying,  etc.,  and  whether  adapted  for  treat- 
ment by  the  usual  processes  or  requiring  some  modifications;  and 
to  call  attention  to  any  peculiarities  or  unusual  qualities  he  may 
observe.  Further  he  is  periodically  to  test  the  products  in  suitable 
ways  that  he  may  certify  that  the  standard  of  quality  is  or  is  not 
maintained;  appraise  the  waste  products  and  advise  concerning  their 
disposition ;  experiment  on  any  improvements  that  may  occur  to  him  or  be 
brought  to  his  notice ;  and  in  general,  to  give  expert  opinions  on  any  subjects 
connected  with  the  chemical  side  of  the  manufactory.  Much  is  left  to  his  dis- 
cretion as  to  what  extent  it  is  necessary  to  carry  an  investigation  to  accomplish 
the  end  desired,  and  along  what  lines  it  is  to  be  conducted. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  industries  that  in  recent  times  have  come  to  employ  a 
large  number  of  chemists  may  be  mentioned  the  miners  of  iron  ore.  Here  the 
principal  occupation  of  the  chemist  is  in  analyzing  the  ore  shipments  for  their 
content  of  iron  and  other  important  constituents.  But  in  addition  in  many 
mines  the  output  is  divided  into  several  grades  classified  according  to  the  per- 
centage of  iron  or  some  other  constituent,  usually  phosphorus.  The  ore  deposit 
is  divided  into  sections  bounded  by  rock-seams  or  timbering,  and  the  surface  of 
ore  in  each  section  periodically  sampled  and  analyzed  and  the  miners  advised 
to  what  grade  the  ore  belongs.  Various  other  metalliferous  ores  are  mined  on 
a  similar  plan,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  chemically  divide  the  yield  of 
coal  mines,  asphalt  beds,  clay  pits,  etc. 


The  technical  chemist  has  often  to  examine  mixtures  sold  for  sundry  pur- 
poses in  the  arts  that  are  wholly  or  partly  organic  and  whose  composition  is 
kept  secret  by  the  makers.  Such  are  proprietary  articles  designed  for  med- 
icinal or  toilet  purposes,  nostrums,  factitious  foods  and  condiments,  food 
preservatives,  water  purifiers  and  boiler  purges,  fuels,  metallurgical  fluxes, 
tempering  powders  and  physics,  cleaning  and  polishing  powders  and  pastes, 
etc.,  etc.,  that  are  continually  brought  upon  the  market  vaunted  as  superior  to 
all  other  preparations  hitherto  employed  for  the  specific  purposes.  Some  of 
these  are  of  real  merit,  others  plainly  frauds  by  intention.  As  might  be  sup- 
posed, both  classes  are  as  a  rule  comparatively  simple  in  composition,  and  to 
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those  having  some  experience  in  the  examination  of  mixtures  of  a  simUar  kind, 
the  analysis  is  attended  with  no  great  difflcnlties. 

There  is  also  a  third  class,  anfortanately  too  common,  of  mixtures  com- 
pounded, often  in  good  faith,  by  those  wanting  In  chemical  knowledge  and  fre- 
quently in  practical  experience  as  well.  Like  the  poly-pharmacist,  they  en- 
deavor to  incorporate  every  ingredient  that  has  been  proposed  for  the  purpose 
with,  perhaps,  6thers  that  can  lay  no  claim  to  efllclenoy  and  apparently  chosen 
solely  for  their  cheapness  or  the  opportunity  to  purchase  a  supply  at  a  bargain. 
It  Is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  It  Is  often  beyond  the  ability  of  the  chemist  to 
solve  the  composition  of  such  a  hodge-podge,  and  any  statement  as  to  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  the  constituents  but  little  better  than  a  guess. 

For  the  examination  of  material  of  this  kind  it  is  seldom  that  a  search 
through  chemical  literature  will  reveal  any  scheme  of  analysis  that  can  be 
adopted,  or  at  best  more  than  a  few  that  may  be  doubtful  or  discredited,  and 
the  analyst  must  exercise  his  chemical  knowledge  and  Inventive  ablU^to 
devise  one  that  shall  answer  the  purpose.  It  need  not  necessarily  be  00  com- 
prehensive as  to  Include  every  constituent,  since  It  is  generally  left  to  his  dis- 
cretion as  to  what  extent  the  analysis  should  be  carried  to  supply  the  Infor- 
mation desired  or  to  demonstrate  the  value  or  uselessness  of  the  article  for  a 
particular  end.  If  the  essential  ingredients  and  their  approximate  proportions 
can  be  discovered,  the  information  will  probably  be  sufficient  for  all  practical 
purposes,  and  to  this  end  should  the  attention  of  the  analyst  be  directed— 
often  the  chemist  is  asked  merely  to  supply  a  recipe  for  the  preparation  of  an 
article  equally  as  efficient  for  a  given  purpose  as  the  sample  furnished  him ;  with 
perhaps  the  stipulation  that  between  them  there  shall  be  a  close  resemblance  In 
appearance,  etc.,  for  reasons  not  difficult  to  surmise. 

However,  any  analjrtical  method  that  can  be  devised  will  often  prove  Inade- 
quate for  either  a  qualitative  or  quantitative  analysis.  For  the  former  one 
must  rely  mainly  on  conclusions  drawn  from  the  general  appearance  and 
physical  qualities  of  the  sample,  and  nowhere  is  the  faculty  of  acute  perception 
of  greater  service  than  In  the  Identiflcation  of  certain  constituents  from 
peculiarities  of  odor,  taste,  consistency,  hardness,  mobility,  appearance  when 
magnified,  etc.,  even  though  considerably  modified  by  other  Ingredients  Intro- 
duced for  legitimate  ends  or  to  conceal  evidences  of  sophistication  or  Inferior 
quality.  Not  less  helpful  are  the  hints  afforded  by  a  familiarity  with  the  com- 
position of  other  articles  In  common  use  for  the  same  or  similar  purposes— in 
fact  the  chemist  for  the  time  being  must  assume  the  rolS  of  botanist,  mineral- 
ogist, pharmacist,  metallurgist  or  what  not  according  to  the  problem  befdre 
him. 

For  the  quantitative  analysis  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  lay  down  any 
general  plans  of  proceednre  where  the  subjects  are  so  varied  In  character, 
but  it  may  be  said  that  for  the  most  part  an  actual  separation  of  all  the  con- 
stituents Is  impracticable  and  that  attributive  methods  have  here  a  large  ap- 
plication; often  recourse  must  be  had  to  mechanical  separations,  sometimes  of 
the  crudest  nature.  In  the  case  of  liquids,  distillation  and  examination  of  the 
several  fractions,  especially  the  first,  may  give  Information  as  to  volatile  con- 
stituents. For  powders  or  friable  solids  mechanical  separation  by  sifting 
through  various  sized  meshes,  elutrlatlon,  vanning  or  Jigging,  will  often  serve 
to  distinguish  most  or  all  of  the  constituents.  Oolorlmetrlc  methods  can 
sometimes  be  employed  for  one  or  more  members. 

A  scheme  that  has  much  to  commend  it  is  to  first  Identify  as  many  of  the 
constituents  as  can  be  made  out,  then  compound  a  mixture  of  these  that  shall 
resemble  the  original  In  physical  properties,  altering  the  proportions  until  a 
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dose  agreement  is  attained.  ,If  snccesslnl  the  approximate  composition  is 
already  known  and  may  be  corroborated  by  an  analysis  of  the  sample;  bnt  if 
it  is  fonnd  impossible  to  prepare  a  fair  duplicate  in  this  way,  the  differences 
noted  will  often  indicate  where  the  qnalltative  deductions  were  Incorrect  or 
suggest  the  nature  of  the  missing  associates.  And  occasionally  during  the 
succeeding  analysis  as  one  constituent  after  another  is  disposed  of,  artificial 
mixtures  should  be  compounded  and  compared  with  the  original  sample. 

Prior  to  the  actual  analysis  of  a  sample  of  this  kind  it  is  well  to  learn  the 
particulars  of  the  manufacture  as  far  as  they  are  made  public  or  can  be  gathered 
from  any  source,  the  selling  price,  the  directions  for  its  use  and  any  precau  - 
tions  in  the  application  enjoined,  for  what  particular  features  superiority  is 
asserted  and  what  defects  in  similar  articles  overcome.  The  general  habitus  of 
the  sample  furnished  should  be  noted  and  any  peculiarities  of  consistency,  color, 
odor  when  cold  or  on  heating,  heterogeneity,  alteration  on  exposure  to  light, 
air  or  moisture,  the  specific  gravity,  etc. 

Observations  such  as  the  above,  considered  individually  and  mutually,  will 
generally  furnish  clues  to  shape  the  course  of  the  succeeding  analysis.  A  prac- 
tical test  of  the  material,  a  study  of  the  composition  of  similar  articles^  their 
selling  price  and  the  relative  esteem  in  which  the  various  makes  are  held  by  the 
public,  and,  if  possible,  a  visit  to  the  manufactory  and  observation  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture  as  far  as  may  be  permitted,  may  result  in  much  pertinent 
information.  In  many  cases  it  will  be  found  more  expedient  to  conduct  the 
analysis  on  the  material  after  it  has  been  prepared  to  the  state  or  condition  as 
used  by  the  consumer  than  in  the  original  form  as  purchased  on  the  market. 
Finally,  a  consultation  with  a  chemist  whose  line  of  work  is  confined  largely  to 
materials  similar  to  the  one  in  hand  may  throw  more  light  on  an  obscure  point 
than  days  of  research. 

Investigations  of  this  kind  are  most  Interesting,  and  although  at  times  the 
outcome  may  not  be  all  that  could  be  hoped  for,  oannot  but  be  highly  instruc- 
tive to  the  patient  worker. 

A  class  of  articles  frequently  to  be  analyzed  by  the  technical  chemist  is  that 
of  homogeneous  mixtures  of  two  or  more  analogous  complex  bodies  incorpo- 
rated in  the  liquid  state.  Usually  the  identity  of  each  component  is  lost  as 
regards  any  means  of  direct  separation  now  known,  though  It  is  conceivable 
that  in  some  cases  perfect  amalgamation  is  long  deferred  and  that  processes 
of  differentiation  might  be  discovered  applicable  at  least  to  recent  mixtures. 
But  at  present  we  are  restricted  to  methods  based  on  (l),the  determination 
of  a  normally  occurring  constituent  (either  originally  present  or  introduced 
in  the  technical  treatment  or  developed  by  age)  of  one  member,  absent  from 
the  other;  (2),  the  divergence  in  the  proportions  of  one  or  more  of  the 
common  constituents  of  the  members;  and  (8),  a  measurable  physical  constant 
of  unlike  values  In  the  members  and  persisting  in  the  mixture.  But  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  proportion  of  any  constituent  may  vary  between  wide  limits 
and  be  a  doubtful  quantity,  and  that  processes  of  preservation  or  purification 
may  alter  the  proportion  of  any  one  constituent  or  entirely  remove  it  from 
the  mixture,  or  modify  the  value  of  a  physical  constant. 

In  the  valuation  of  merchandise  by  analysis  two  cases  may  be  presented. 
One  is  where  the  material  examined  contains  but  one  constituent  of  value 
for  the  manufacturing  or  other  purpose  intended,  and  an  assay  of  the 
material  shows  at  once  Its  money  value  as  tar  as  constitution  is  concerned. 
Usually  the  material  is  priced  at  a  certain  sum  per  '  unit ',  a  unit  being 
one  per  cent  in  most  cases.  Exceptions  are  where  the  constituent  4s  in  two 
or  more  focms  or  combinations  that  are   of  unequal  value  for  the  purpose 
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on  acconnt  of  the  unlike  treatment  they  mast  undergo  In  mannfactaring^  or 
where  the  oost  of  conversion,  the  losses  sustained,  or  the  quality  of  the  prod- 
uct yaries  with  the  relative  proportions.  For  example,  a  material  from  which 
the  conatitaent  is  to  be  extracted  by  an  acid,  one  part  readily  dissolves  in  a 
comparatively  dilute  acid,  the  other  only  in  strong  acid  and  incompletely  even 
after  long  digestion  at  a  high  temperature. 

The  other  case  is  that  of  material  containing  several. constituents  of  more 
or  less  value  for  the  purpose,  or  detrimental  as  the  case  may  be;  it  is  usually 
a  difficult  problem  to  determine  to  what  extent  each  contributes  to  or  modi- 
fies the  value,  and  any  schedule  that  aims  to  fix  the  relative  values  of  the  con- 
stituents and  allow  a  calculation  of  the  absolute  or  relative  value  of  a  given 
lot  must  be  to  some  degree  arbitrary. 

The  conduction  of  a  sample  of  a  raw  material  or  intermediate  product 
through  the  routine  of  the  manufacturing  process  the  material  is  to  undergo 
must  be  done  with  much  circumspection,  and  the  results  liberally  interpreted, 
for  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  conditions  attending  factory  practice  can  ever 
be  exactly  duplicated  in  the  laboratory*  It  is  well  known  that  many  processes 
yield  products  that  differ  more  or  less  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  material 
operated  on,  certain  secondary  reactions  that  have  a  great  influence  on  the 
product  appearing  only  with  a  certain  minimum  of  material;  the  unavoidable 
losses  are  nearly  always  less  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  substance  treated; 
the  application  of  heat,  refrigeration,  aeration,  extraction  by  solvents  and  like 
operations  proceed  more  uniformly  and  thoroughly  on  the  large  scale ;  these 
and  other  factors  tend  to  lessen  one's  confidence  in  deductions  from  tests  on 
the  small  scale.  Many  times  have  conclnsioos  drawn  from  laboratory  tests 
been  flatly  contradicted  when  the  same  operations  were  repeated  in  the  factory. 
Generally  speaking,  the  result  of  a  miniature  test  is  the  more  trustworthy  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  material  treated. 


As  a  prediction  of  the  result  of  an  analysis  based  on  the  general  appearance 
and  physical  properties  of  the  substance  analyzed  often  proves  fallacious,  con- 
versely due  caution  is  advisable  when  attempting  to  infer  mechanical  or  other 
characteristics  from  the  chemical  composition,  for,  contrary  to  what  is  antici- 
pated, an  analysis  alone  may  afford  no  information  whatever  as  to  the  general 
character  or  adaptability  for  a  given  purpose. 

Qaalities  commonly  regarded  as  distinctive  and  characteristic  are  not  infre- 
quently qualified  or  suppressed  from  various  causes.  Thus  we  think  of  steel 
as  hard,  an  acid  sour,  silver  white,  and  qaartz  vitreous;  yet  antecedent  thermal 
treatment,  degree  of  insolubility,  atomic  and  molecular  arrangement,  the  pres- 
ence of  associates  known  or  unsuspected,  etc.,  may  modify  or  efface  any  of 
these  attributes.  In  the  large  class  of  crypto- crystalline  and  flbro-crystalllne 
bodies  the  influence  of  physical  structare  on  their  manifest  properties  is 
dominant — the  shape,  size,  and  juxtaposition  of  the  crystals,  their  regular  or 
segregated  distribution  through  a  matrix,  their  do  welling  or  interlacing  where 
vicinal,  the  effects  of  progressive  crystallization,  fibration,  granularity  from 
enveloping  shells,  etc.  Odor,  flavor,  aroma,  are  susceptible  of  modification  by 
physical  structure,  as  is  well  known,  and  color,  the  quality  so  often  relied  on  to 
establish  the  identity  or  composition  of  a  substance,  often  misleads.  Illustra- 
tions are  met  with  in  commercial  articles  made  up  by  different  manufacturers 
according  to  one  formula  but  markedly  uollke  in  appearance. 

In  face  of  such  disturbing  factors  It  is  a  question  how  far  a  knowledge  of  the 
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compofiittoii  will  afford  an  insight  to  the  properties  of  a  snbstance  or  jastify 
an  opinion  as  to  its  practical  valne  or  ntility.  Plainly  a  proximate  analysis 
will  nsnally  be  a  far  more  substantial  basis  for  concUisions  than  an  ultimate 
one. 

Specifications.  That  the  seller  may  be  Informed  as  to  the  grade  of  goods 
that  will  be  accepted  by  the  bnyer  there  has  been  adopted  by  most  large  con- 
sumers the  plan  of  submitting  printed  specifications  that  detail  explicitly  what 
tests  and  inspections  each  purchase  must  pass.  According  to  the  nature  of 
the  article  the  tests  may  be  physical  or  chemical  or  both,  with  in  many  cases 
an  additional  stipulation  as  to  general  appearance  or  finish.  Following  are 
examples. 

SPBCIFIGATIONS  FOR  GALVANIZKD  TBLBORAPH  WIRB. 

1.  The  weight  of  wire  per  mile  to  be  approximately  as  follows :  No.  i  gauge, 
780  lbs.;  No.  6, 540 lbs.;  No.  8,  880  lbs. ;  No.  9,  830  lbs.;  and  No.  10,  260  lbs. 

2.  The  tensile  strength  shall  not  be  below  2.5  times  the  weight  of  the  wire  in 
pounds  per  mile. 

8.  The  electrical  resistance  in  ohms  per  mile  at  68  ^  Fahr.  shall  not  exceed 

4800 
the  fraction  -^  where  W  is  the  weight  in  pounds  per  mile. 

4.  The  wire  to  be  circular  in  section^  soft  and  pliable,  and  have  a  smooth 
surface.  A  piece  6  inches  in  length  when  gripped  in  vises  and  twisted  must  not 
break  below  15  full  twists. 

6.  The  thickness  and  adhesion  of  the  galvanizing  will  be  tested  as  follows: 
the  wire  is  immersed  in  a  saturated  neutral  solution  of  copper  sulfate  for  one 
minute,  wiped  with  a  cloth  and  examined ;  after  four  treatments  in  this  way  the 
wire  must  Show  no  coating  of  copper.  * 

6.  Not  less  than  five  samples  will  be  taken  at  random  from  each  lot  of  wire 
received,  and  tested  by  an  inspector  representing  the  consignees  according  to 
the  above  specifications.  If  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  samples  fall  to  meet 
the  requirements,  the  entire  lot  will  be  rejected  and  returned  to  the  manu- 
facturers. 

SFKCIFICATIONS  FOR  OLBINB:   £  FECIAL  GRADE. 

This  grade  of  oleine  will  be  bought  on  sample.  Any  barrels  of  a  shipment 
that  show  a  lower  qualify  than  the  sample  furnished  will  be  returned  to  the 
shipper. 

1.  The  oleine  to  be  clear  at  50 ^  Fahr.,  the  color  light  to  medium  brown, 
and  the  gravity  at  60  ^  Fahr.  frpm  .890  to  .910. 

2.  The  ash  not  to  exceed  .5  per  cent. 

8.  The  total  free  acid  not  to  be  below.95  per  cent;  hydrocarbon  oils  not  over 
8  per  cent;  and  neutral  fat  not  over  8  per  cent. 

4.  The  free  mineral  acids  not  to  exceed  .5  per  cent,  and  the  oleine  not  to  con- 
tain more  than  traces  of  lead,  copper,  or  arsenic,  and  not  over  .8  per  cent  of 
Iron  oxide. 

5.  Containers  to  be  plainly  marked  **  Oleine  —  Special  grade  ".  Samples 
sent  with  quotations  not  to  be  less  than  one  pint. 

Usually  the  chemist  of  the  buyer  draws  up  the  specifications  for  the 
material  purchased,  availing  himself  of  the  advice  of  those  directly  concerned 
in  Its  use  and  often  of  the  sellers  also.    The  specifications  are  revised  from 


*  The  zinc  coating  of  the  wire  reacts  with  copper  sulfate,  the  zinc  dissolving  and  being 
replaced  by  an  equivalent  weight  of  copper  In  a  loose  spongy  form  that  can  be  readily 
wiped  ofF.  Iron  and  steel  also  react  with  copper  salfate,  bat  in  this  case  the  copper  de- 
posit firmly  adheres  to  the  wire  and  cannot  be  wiped  off. 
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time  to  Ume  as  oondltlons  of  use  and  the  market  changes  and  practical  tests 
and  inyestlgatlons  advise,  avoiding,  however,  f  reqneat  and  radical  changes  as 
far  as  possible. 

To  formnlate  a  specification  that  shall  be  eqoitable  to  manntectorer,  middle- 
man and  bnyer  Is  not  Infrequently  a  matter  of  some  difllcalty.  Many  adopt  the 
simple  plan  of  averaging  the  results  of  the  tests  of  all  purchases  during  sev- 
eral previous  years  that  have  proved  satisfactory  In  service;  others  select 
as  a  standard  the  products  of  some  one  manufacturer  of  acknovfledged  high 
TOputation*  And  a  few  appear  to  rely  entirely  on  their  own.  opinions  however 
opposed  to  the  views  of  others  fully  as  experienced  and  perspicacious  as  them- 
selves. It  Is  plain  that  to  proceed  intelligently  in  drawing  up  a  speclflcatloa 
one  should  be  familiar  not  only  with  the  practical  ose  of  the  material  but  with 
the  processes  and  limitations  of  m&nuf  acture  as  well.  And  all  specifications 
should  be  Interpreted  not  as  hard  and  fast  rules  but  as  gnldes  to  be  relaxed  or 
modified  as  the  case  in  hand  appears  to  justify — yet  It  must  be  remembered 
that  If  the  Inspector  Is  to  be  strictly  Impartial  and  favor  no  one  of  a  number  of 
competing  sellers,  he  mast  fix  and  adhere  to  a  uniform  final  limit  with  all,  other 
tilings  being  equal.* 

Undoubtedly  there  have  been  Issued  and  are  now  in  force  specifications  for 
certain  materials  whose  quality  would  be  better  determined  by  the  jadgment 
of  those  familiar  with  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended.  For  in  many 
cases  those  particular  qualities  that  are  most  valuable  to  the  user  are  as  yet 
but  Imperfectly  known  from  the  lack  of  systematic  and  conclusive  Investigations. 
Agaln^  a  g^ven  material  may  be  unusually  susceptible  to  the  treatment  it 
undergoes  during  Its  application  and  while  In  service,  the  good  qualities  being 
conserved  and  the  faults  mitigated,  or  the  reverse,  according  to  the  skill  and 
care  of  whoever  is  directly  employed  In  Its  application,  use  or  preservation. 
So  that  widely  differing  opinions  are  held  as  to  the  composition  or  physical 
properties  that  are  most  deslreable;  and  manufacturers  of  certain  products 
have  repeatedly  claimed  that  the  stipulations  of  a  specification  of  this  kind 
could  be  met  by  material  of  a  lower  grade  than  they  would  be  willing  to  put  on 
the  market  admitted  as  their  own  product.  And  there  are  some  who,  with 
this  in  view,  would  do  away  with  specifications  largely  or  entirely,  asserting 
that  as  many  of  the  qualities  that  earn  for  a  material  a  deserved  reputation 
cannot  as  yet  be  reduced  to  set  phrases,  the  conscientious  manufacturer  has  no 
recognition  of  his  efforts  to  produce  a  superior  article. 

Yet  although  carried  to  an  extreme  by  the  injudicious,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  plan  of  purchasing  under  specifications  has  on  the  whole  been 
of  great  advantage  to  all  parties  coocemed.  Bestricted  to  requirements  that 
are  reasonable  and  generally  regarded  as  a  fair  criterion  of  quality  and  free 
from  Individual  pet  theories,  there  can  be  raised  no  valid  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  seller,  and  where  close  limits  in  regard  to  such  matters  as  uni- 
formity, durability,  facility  of  application  and  the  like  can  only  be  laid  down 
somewhat  arbitrarily,  there  should  be  asked  no  more  than  what  Is  considered 
as  moderate  and  reasonable  by  those  best  qualified  by  study  and  experience 
to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  thereby  conserving  the  interests  of  the 
buyer  and  laying  no  undue  hardship  on  the  manufacturer. 


Adulteration.  A  large  share  of  the  occupation  of  the  technical  chemist  is  In 
the  examination  of  foods,  condiments  and  beverages,  drugs  and  proprietary 


*  The  Manataoture  and  Properties  of  Straotaral  Steel,  8M. 
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medicines,  and  raw  materials  and  prodncts  of  the  arts  for  evidences  of  an 
anadmitted  debased  quality. 

As  to  what  constitntes  a  prima  facie  case  of  adalteration  with  certain  articles 
is  to  some  extent  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  it  is  often  left  to  the  chemist  to 
decide  whether  a  certain  constitnent  should  be  classed  as  an  adulterant 
within  the  legal  interpretation  of  the  term.  Practically^  the  laws  relating  to 
the  adnlteration,  degradation  and  falCfiflcaUon  of  foods  and  drugs  are  based 
on  the'foUowing  premises. 

1.  The  incorporation  of  any  foreign  substance  to  increase  weight,  bulk  or 
strength,  to  conceal  eridence  of  debased  or  inferior  quality,  or  to  confer  a 
fictitious  appearance,  flavor  or  odor. 

8.  The  omission  or  withdrawal  of  some  valuable  constituent,  wholly  or  in 
part. 

8.  The  presence,  either  originally,  developed,  or  by  addition,  of  a  poisonous 
ingredient  or  one  undoubtedly  injarious  to  health. 

4.  The  manufacture  of  any  product  from  diseased  or  tainted  flesh  or  decom- 
posed fruit  or  vegetables. 

5.  So  naming  or  describing  an  article  of  domestic  production  as  to  lead  the 
purchaser  to  infer  a  foreign  origin  or  that  the  article  is  of  some  well  known 
superior  grade  or  from  a  factory  of  established  high  reputation. 

In  the  case  of  drugs 

1.  If  when  retailed  for  medicinal  purposes  under  a  name  recognized  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  it  be  not  equal  in  strength  or  purity  to  .the  standard  there  laid 
down. 

2.  If  when  sold  under  a  name  not  recognized  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  it  differs 
materially  from  the  standard  laid  down  in  approved  works  on  materia  medlca 
or  the  professed  standard  under  which  it  is  sold. 

However,  the  addition  to  an  article  of  food  or  a  drug  of  some  foreign  body 
or  the  withdrawal  of  an  unimportant  constitnent  for  purposes  of  preservation, 
to  allow  of  packing  or  transportation,  or  to  facilitate  the  subsequent  preparation 
for  comsumption,  cannot  be  considered  as  illegitimate,  nor  can  the  tinting  of 
an  article  with  a  color  to  add  to  its  attractiveness  or  for  other  reasons;  simi- 
larly there  may  be  allowed  a  reasonable  proportion  of  matters  ordinarily  included 
during  the  operation  of  collection,  transportation,  or  preparation  for  the  mar- 
ket, or  additions  to  inhibit  the  use  for  a  certain  purpose  while  not  interfering 
with  its  use  for  others,  or  to  retain  certain  important  properties  (e.  ^.,  solu- 
bility). But  in  all  the  above  concessions  the  presence  of  such  additions  or  the 
removal  of  constituents  must  be  admitted  at  the  time  of  sale  unless  they  are  so 
customary  as  to  be  well  known  to  the  public  and  expected  by  the  purchaser, 
and  in  the  case  of  additions  to  foods  or  drugs,  that  they  are  wholesome  or 
innocuous. 

Articles  wholly  factitious  do  not  properly  come  under  the  deflnition  of  adul- 
terants though  taken  cognizance  of  in  the  laws  on  the  subject. 

The  extent  of  the  practice  of  adulteration  at  the  present  time  is  undoubtedly 
greatly  exaggerated,  for  the  proportion  of  adulterated  foods  and  beverages  on 
the  market  to  those  unquestionably  pure  is  far  less  than  Is  popularly  believed. 
Many  products  reputed  to  be  most  subject  to  tampering,  are  in  reality  the 
purest,  and  many  of  the  adulterants,  if  not  wholly  imaginary,  are  seldom  or 
never  met  with  at  present. 

The  steady  decline  in  the  practice  of  adulteration  may  be  credited  in  part  to 
the  zeal  of  the  civil  authorities  co-operating  with  analysts,  and  partly  to  the 
continuous  reduction  in  the  price  of  raw  materials  and  improvements  in  the 
processes  of  preparation  and  manufacture  that  have  lowered  the  cost  of  the 
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products  80  far  that  it  is  no  loager  profitable,  at  least  on  a  small  scale,  to  oon- 
tinne  the  use  of  adalterants  formerly  mach  cheaper  than  the  article  Itself.  And 
manufacturers  and  dealers  not  overscrnpalons,  have  come  to  realize  that  in 
the  long  run^  the  profits  gained  in  a  fraadulent  way  do  not  compensate  for  the 
inevitable  loss  of  repatation.  Yet,  even  at  the  present  time,  it  is  remaifeable 
how  great  ingenuity  is  displayed  by  some  who  devote  their  talents  to  dia* 
covering  how  far  and  in  what  manner  adulteration  can  be  practiced  without 
lilielihood  of  detection;  and  it  is  alleged  that  in  some  establishments  chemists 
are  employed  chiefly  for  this  purpose. 

Where  adulteration  is  suspected,  the  sampling  of  the  article  should^  if  poe- 
sible,  be  done  in  presence  of  the  health  officer  or  the  buyer  and  seller  or  their 
representatives,  and  the  sample  immediately  divided  into  three  equal  parts, 
one  for  each  party,  and  the  third  sealed  up  and  reserved  for  an  umpire.  Ma* 
terial  that  is  wholly  or  partly  organic  should  as  a  rule  be  analysed  as  soon 
alter  sampling  as  practicable. 

It  is  of  course  a  great  advantage,  especially  in  legal  controversies,  if  the 
adulterant  can  be  separated  as  such  in  a  pure  state  and  produced  as  evi- 
dence. Bven  approximate  separations,  yielding  the  adulterant  in  a  fairly  pure 
state,  such  as  obtained  by  fractional  solution,  distilUtUont  etc.,  may  answer 
the  purpose,  provided  the  distinguishing  properties  of  the  adulterant  are  not 
masked  by  the  bodies  remaining  associated  with  it. 

A  direct  separation,  however,  is  often  impossible  lor  the  reasons  that  the 
composition  of  the  adulterant  approaches  closely  to  that  of  the  original,  the 
chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the  two  are  similar,  or  marked  chemical 
characteristics  are  wanting  in  one  or  both.  These  and  other  causes  may  pre- 
vent a  direct  separation,  and  so  recourse  most  be  had  to  attributive  methods 
or  crude  mechanical  separations. 

A  determinable  chemical  constituent  may  be  normal  to  the  original  but  ab- 
sent from  the  adulterant,  or  vice  versa,  and  allow  a  fairly  accurate  determina- 
tion, calculating  from  the  constituent  to  the  compound  containing  it;  the  same 
is  true  of  an  associate  normally  present  in  either  in  a  fairly  constant  propor- 
tion. 

A  certain  definite  change  that  the  original  or  adulterant  undergoes  on  treat- 
ment by  some  regeant  with  increase  in  weight  or  volume  may  be  availed,  or  the 
new  combination  may  admit  of  direct  gravimetric  or  volumetric  determinatioD. 

In  some  few  instances,  only  the  adulterant  reacts  directly  with  a  volumetric 
solution  or  dissolves  to  a  colored  solution  at  once  or  after  a  chemical  change, 
affording  an  easy  and  accurate  estimation.  The  possible  influence  on  the 
titration  or  the  colorimetric  comparison  by  the  constituents  of  the  original 
must  be  considered.  The  above  applies  as  well  when  only  the  original  reacts  or 
colors  the  solution. 

Attributive  methods  may  be  applied  where  a  constant  of  the  original  is 
determipable  and  the  same  constant  of  the  adulterant  is  nil,  or  the  reverse,  or 
where  both  possess  the  constant  bat  in  widely  differing  ratios.  It  must  be 
remembered  however  that  the  calculated  figure  for  a  constant  of  two  admixed 
bodies  can  be  brought  to  equal  that  of  either  by  the  judicious  addition  of  a 
third,  hence  the  risk  in  attempting  to  pronounce  on  the  geauinene08  of  a  sample 
from  the  determination  of  but  one  constant.  And  in  cases  where  the  constants 
do  not  differ  greatly,  the  maximum  of  the  lower  in  some  varieties  may  reach 
the  minimum  of  the  higher.  Obviously  the  more  extended  the  examination 
and  the  greater  the  number  of  constants  determined  the  more  easily  is  so- 
phistication detected,  and  the  more  confidently  may  the  chemist  pronounce  on 
the  purity  of  a  sample. 
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Microscopic  examination,  often  the  easiest  and  sorest  means  of  detecting 
adnlteratlony  may  sometimes  be  applied  as  a  means  of  nnmerical  estimation, 
this  when  the  difference  in  appearance  between  the  original  and  adulterant  is 
great  enough  to  admit  of  a  sharp  distinction,  or  when  by  staiuiDg,  applicaUon 
of  polarized  light,  selectlTe  solvents,  etc.,  can  be  brought  to  this  condition. 

Finally,  it  must  be  considered  that  in  the  more  scientiflc  modes  of  falsifi- 
cation the  adulterant  may  not  be  incorporated  in  the  form  usually  found  on  the 
market  but  only  after  some  preliminary  treatment  that  has  modified  its  con- 
stitatlon,  appearance  or  reactions.  Hence  the  futility  of  attempting  to  draw 
conclusions  from  reactions  valid  only  with  the  adulterant  in  the  ordinary 
commercial  state. 

To  pronounce  positively  on  the  purity  of  many  organic  commercial  bodies 
is  often  difficult  and  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  lay  down  a  standard  of 
purity  that  is  more  or  less  arbitrary.  This  applies  particularly  where  the 
methods  are  based  on  certain  chemical  or  physical  constants.  And  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  isolation  in  the  pure  state,  or  the  uncertainty  attending  a 
deduction  from  a  set  of  constants,  the  results  may  be  very  doubtful  if  not 
altogether  far  from  correct,  and  the  prudent  chemist  will  clothe  his  report  in 
language  that  will  allow  a  safe  margin  for  defects  in  analytical  methods,  and 
not  be  more  specific  in  designating  the  adulterant  than  his  tests  will  justify. 


At  times  one  may  hear  applied  analysis  deprecated  on  the  score  that 
Industrial  analysis  in  general,  following  in  the  main  methods  that  are  fixed 
and  inelastic  — perhaps  'standard' — in  no  way  aids  In  the  development  of 
chemistry  as  a  science  or  analysis  as  an  art,  and  opposes  the  breadth  and  Indi- 
viduality that  should  characterize  the  chemist;  as  evidence  is  cited  the  custom 
in  some  industries  of  intrusting  analytical  work  to  tyros  ignorant  of  the  sig- 
nificance and  purpose  of  the  operations  they  mechanically  perform,  lowering  the 
practice  to  a  mere  subservience  bO  a  string  of  recipes.  A  few  would  even  go 
so  far  as  to  exclude  applied  analysis  from  the  list  of  intellectual  arts  and 
classify  it  as  a  handicraft  pure  and  simple. 

But  in  this  practical  age  it  will  hardly  be  contended  that  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  a  science  to  the  advancement  of  an  art  is  in  any  sense  ''  de- 
rogatory "  however  "unscientific'*  it  may  be.  Such  ideas,  advanced  by  so 
small  a  minority,  would  hardly  merit  serious  consideration  were  they  not  urged 
by  a  few  whose  standing  in  the  chemical  world  gives  weight  to  their  opinions. 

In  defense  of  the  dignity  of  technical  analysis*  it  may  be  said  that  objections 
like  these  are  advanced  the  more  confidently  in  proportion  as  the  critic  is  un- 
familiar with  the  nature  and  diversity  of  the  problems  to  be  solved  In  technical 
analysis  and  the  original  investigation  necessitated  by  the  limited  information 
to  be  gathered  from  the  literature  on  special  branches  of  technology.  As  to 
the  incompetence  of  many  employed  in  technical  work  it  may  be  answered  that 
the  practice  of  engaging  as  assistants  those  with  little  or  no  chemical  knowl- 
edge is  undoubtedly  on  the  wane.  It  is  well  that  such  is  the  case,  although 
at  present  usually  the  analytical  work  assigned  to  novices  is  of  the  simplest 
character,  and  so  monotonous  and  wearying  that  a  trained  analyst  would  en- 
dure it  only  so  long  as  compelled  by  stress  of  circumstances.  And  those  who 
are  content  to  remain  permanently  at  routine  analysis  are  not  of  the  class  from 
which  research  for  scientific  or  practical  ends  may  be  expected  whatever  the 
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position  in  which  they  may  be  placed.  Finally  it  most  be  considered  that 
through  a  steady  demand  for  those  having  at  least  an  elementary  education  in 
the  principles  and  practice  of  chemistry,  there  is  provided  for  others  —  per- 
haps those  who  most  decry  it  —  an  opportunity  and  facilities  for  the  proseca- 
tion  of  research  along  more  congenial  and  less  utilitarian  lines. 


To  the  student  who  proposes  to  adopt  chemistry  as  a  profession  a  few  hints 
as  to  the  opportunities  of  engaging  in  this  line,  the  prospects  of  advancement, 
and  the  course  of  study  that  will  aid  him  to  success,  may  be  helpful. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  occupation  of  teaching^  two  courses  are 
open  for  the  graduate;  he  may  establish  a  public  laboratory,  or  become  an  em- 
ploy6  of  a  manufacturing  or  other  industry. 

The  outcome  of  a  venture  of  the  first  kind  is  problematical.  To  build  up  a 
business,  the  essentials  are  a  location  within  convenient  reach  of  his  patrons, 
whether  his  clientele  is  the  general  public  or  those  engaged  in  a  special  line  of 
business,  an  extensive  personal  acqaalntance  among  those  from  whom  he  may 
derive  patronage,  and  a  reputation  for  integrity  and  professional  ability.  At- 
taining these«  and  with  a  fair  share  of  enterprise,  discretion  and  bnsiness 
ability,  he  may  in  time  arrive  at  a  comfortable  income,  or  more  if  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  large  contracts.  But,  for  the  beginner,  probably  a  long 
period  will  elapse  before  he  can  gain  an  adequate  reputation  and  patronage 
and  the  experience  that  will  enable  him  to  advise  with  the  client  more  versed 
in  practical  than  scientific  affairs  and  to  whom  an  analysis  alone,  though  minute 
and  exact,  will  often  fail  to  give  the  information  he  seeks. 

Competition  is  as  evident  among  public  analysts  as  elsewhere,  and  he  will 
be  forced  to  recognize  if  not  to  meet,  the  rivalry  of  those  who  from  childhood 
have  been  accustomed  to  habits  of  severe  frugality  and  are  content  with  an  in- 
come below  what  the  average  American  would  consider  sufficient  for  a  bare 
existence,  and  to  secure  it  will  not  hesitate  to  reduce  their  fees  to  a  slight 
margin  above  laboratory  expenses. 

On  the  whole,  unless  the  possession  of  a  competency  from  other  sources  will 
assure  independence  during  the  first  years,  the  outlook  is  not  the  brightest; 
more  have  failed  than  have  succeeded. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  he  decide  to  engage  as  a  works-chemist,  it  is 
likely  that  he  will  more  easily  find  employment  in  a  laboratory  where  a  number 
of  chemists  are  engaged,  since  changes  in  the  working  force  and  additions  are 
more  frequent  than  in  a  smaller  establishment.  Points  in  favor  of  beginning  in 
a  laboratory  of  this  kind  are  that  experience  and  technical  knowledge  are  not 
so  essential  as  elsewhere,  and  that  he  can  avail  himself  of  the  counsel  and 
assistance  of  his  older  associates.  If  his  tastes  Incline  In  the  direction  of  the 
supervision  of  some  branch  of  a  manufactory,  the  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment to  such  a  position  are  exceptionally  good,  as  It  is  the  policy  of  the  ad* 
ministration  of  many  works  to  promote  chemists  to  be  heads  of  departments  if 
found  to  possess  the  requisite  executive  ability. 

Against  such  a  position  Is  the  monotony  of  the  continuous  grinding  out  of 
one  kind  of  determinations,  long  and  perhaps  unseasonable  hours,  and  a  salary 
that  may  hardly  exceed  that  of  an  office  clerk.  As  a  permanent  engagement 
there  is  little  that  Is  attractive,  yet  as  an  antecedent  to  one  more  congenial  and 
lucrative  it  has  much  to  commend  it. 

In  the  majority  of  works- laboratories  the  number  of  analyses  required  is  not 
sufficient  to  Justify  the  employment  of  more  than  one  chemist,  and  usually  the 
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analytical  work  is  more  varied  and  interspersed  with  practical  experiments, 
so  that  he  escapes  the  tedium  of  confinement  to  one  special  kind  of  analysis. 
Being  alone,  the  chemist  mnst  rely  more  on  his  own  ability  to  choose  and  adapt 
methods  best  suited  to  his  purposes,  and  has  usually  some  time  at  his  disposal 
for  investigation  and  experiment  in  this  direction.  The  opportunity  for  devis- 
ing improvements  and  economies  in  the  processes  of  manufacturing  or  in  other 
directions  is  greater  than  in  larger  works  provided  with  a  scientific  staff,  and 
where  study  and  experiment  have  already  so  far  perfected  the  tecbnic  that  no 
betterment  seems  possible  short  of  a  radical  change. 

Detracting  from  such  a  position  is  the  comparative  isolation  of  the  chemist. 
Confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  laboratory,  he  is  deprived  of  association  with 
others  following  scientific  pursuits  and  the  benefit  of  their  counsel  and  en- 
couragement and  can  form  fewer  acquaintances  among  those  in  other  practical 
occupations  and  in  business  through  whom  advancement  most  frequently  comes. 
Another  drawback  is  the  injunction  of  secrecy  in  regard  to  the  details  of  the 
manufacture  and  innovations,  restraining  him  from  publishing  and  receiving 
credit  from  his  fellows  and  the  public  for  meritorious  work  he  may  do,  granted 
that  his  discoveries  are  not  so  specific  in  nature  as  to  be  of  no  general  interest. 

A  source  of  annoyance  or  worse  that  he  will  likely  encounter  will  be  the 
open  or  secret  jealousy  of  some  of  the  ''practical"  fellow-employees  of  the 
establishment,  who  fearing  loss  of  prestige  from  exposure  of  their  igno- 
rance or  errors,  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  belittle  and  oppose  any  really  advanta- 
geous step  the  chemist  may  propose,  and  as  the  advent  of  a  laboratory  is  to 
many  works  a  novelty  whose  usefulness  has  yet  to  be  proved,  the  administra- 
tion is  apt  to  view  it  as  a  rather  dubious  and  costly  experiment  and  display  a 
painful  regard  for  economy  in  fitting  up  laboratory  quarters,  the  purchase  of 
supplies,  and  particularly  toward  the  salary  of  the  chemist. 


Let  us  briefiy  consider  the  question  so  important  to  one  contemplating  the 
adoption  of  the  practice  of  chemistry  as  a  vocation,  as  to  the  course  of  study 
In  general  and  particular  that  shall  best  fit  him  to  assume  the  duties  of  the 
technical  or  industrial  chemist. 

Unquestionably  the  subject  has  not  suffered  for  want  of  discussion.  It  has 
been  written  on  and  spoken  on  from  every  conceivable  point  of  view,  by 
those  who  from  a  long  and  comprehensive  acquaintance  with  the  correlation  of 
analysis  and  practical  affairs  and  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  the 
college  and  technical  school  are  qualified  to  express  opinions  that  merit 
earnest  consideration,  and  by  others  whose  knowledge  of  either  or  both  is 
limited  to  vague  theories  gained  at  second  -hand. 

As  might  be  supposed,  the  convictions  of  the  former  class  differ  greatly 
Some  advocate  a  course  confined  largely  or  exclusively  to  theoretical  chemistry 
and  synthetic  organic  experiment,  others  lay  stress  on  the  desirability  of  a 
maximum  of  special  practical  work  in  technical  analysis  and  the  study  of 
processes.  Out  of  the  voluminous  arguments  that  have  been  advanced  by 
the  adherents  of  either  side,  let  me  extract  from  the  writings  of  a  few  authors 
that  may  fairly  represent  the  extremes. 

The  first  is  from  a  letter  by  Prof.  Dr.  Ostwald  of  Leipzig.* 

''  When  the  student  [of  a  Oerman  university]  has  finished  his  course  he  is 
still  entirely  free  to  choose  between  a  scientific  and  technical  career.  This  is  a 
very  important  point  in  our  educational  system;  it  is  made  possible  by  the  cir- 
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comstance  that  the  occnpation  of  a  technical  chemist  In  a  works  is  yery  often 
almost  as  scientific  In  character  as  In  a  UniTersity  laborat9ry.  This  is  connected 
with  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  development  of  technical  chemistry  in  Ger- 
many —  the  very  point  upon  which  the  important  position  of  chemical  mana- 
factare  In  this  country  depends.  The  oii^anization  of  the  power  of  Inyention  In 
manufactures  and  on  a  large  scale  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  unique  In  the  world's 
lilstory,  and  It  is  the  very  marrow  of  our  splendid  derelopment.  Each  lari;e 
work  has  the  greater  part  of  Its  scientific  staff  —  and  there  are  often  more  than 
100  DoctareB  PhU.  in  a  single  manufactory  —  occupied,  not  In  the  management 
of  the  manufacture,  but  In  making  inventions.  The  research  laboratory  In  such 
a  work  Is  only  different  from  one  in  a  tlniveraity  by  its  being  more  splendidly 
and  sumptuously  fitted  than  the  latter.  I  have  heard  from  the  business  mana- 
gers of  such  works  that  they  have  not  unfrequently  men  who  have  worked  for 
four  years  without  practical  success;  but  If  they  know  them  to  possess  ability 
they  keep  them  notwithstanding,  and  in  most  cases  with  ultlpnate  success  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  former  resnltless  years. 

It  seems  to  me  a  point  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  couYlctlon  of  the 
practical  usefulness  of  a  theoretical  or  purely  scientific  training  Is  fully 
understood  in  Germany  by  the  leaders  of  great  manufactories.  When,  some 
years  ago,  I  had  occasion  to  preside  at  a  meeting,  consisting  of  about  two- 
thirds  practical  men  and  one-third  teachers,  I  was  much  surprised  to  observe 
the  unhesitating  belief  of  the  former  in  the  usefulness  of  entirely  theoretical 
investigations.  And  I  know  a  case  where,  quite  recently,  an  '  extraordinary ' 
professor  of  a  University  has  been  offered  a  very  large  salary  to  induce  him  to 
enter  a  works,  only  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  researches  regarding  the 
practical  use  of  some  scientific  methods  which  he  had  been  working  at  with 
considerable  success.  .  .  .  You  will  excuse  my  boasting  about  our  German 
management  of  this  most  important  question  of  scientific  education.  It  is  no 
blind  admiration  without  criticism,  for  I  know  by  practical  experience  the 
management  in  other  countries  and  I  can  compare  them." 

The  second  an  extract  from  a  paper  by  Bancroft*  on  the  Relation  of  Physical 
Chemistry  to  Technical  Chemistry. 

"...  To  my  mind,  specialization  and  research  work  do  not  give  the  proper 
training.  ...  A  man  specializing  In  organic  chemistry  gets  a  training  In  manip- 
ulation and  In  methods  of  making  new  compounds;  In  addition,  he  Increases 
his  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  of  chemical  phenomena.  This  work  qualifies 
him  to  meet  one  of  the  requirements  of  the  manufacturer;  he  can  make  himself 
valuable  In  discovering  new  and  useful  compounds,  and  In  working  out  new 
methods  of  making  compounds  already  known.  His  training  has  not  been  of  a 
nature  to  make  him  especially  valuable  in  improving  methods  ....  I  wish  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Ideals  of  the  organic  chemist  are  not  the  ideals  of 
the  manufacturer,  and  that  a  training  in  organic  chemistry  Is  not  the  best 
training  for  a  technical  chemist.  I  have  laid  stress  on  the  training  In  organic 
chemistry,  rather  than  on  the  training  In  Inorganic  chemistry,  because  organic 
chemistry  rather  overshadows  inorganic  chemistry  In  most  of  our  universities 
and  colleges.    It  is,  however,  equally  clear  that  inorganic  chemistry,  as  now 

tanght,  does  not  offer  the  ideal  training  for  a  technical  chemist Person - 

ally,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  teaching  of  technical  chemistry  as  technical  chem- 
istry. To  my  mind,  a  comparison  of  German  results  with  English  results 
shows  very  conclusively  that  the  best  way  to  teach  technical  chemistry  is  to 
teach  scientific  chemistry The  whole  matter  can  be  summed  up  In  a  few 
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words.    A  good  training  in  physical  chemistry  is  the  best  possible  preparation 
for  a  technical  chemist;   ....'' 

The  thirds  from  a  communication  by  Percy  Williams,  of  Colorado,*  writing 
on  the  subject  of  the  technical  training  of  metallurgical  chemists. 

"  .  .  .  .  It  is  immaterial  how  carefal,  accurate  and  conscientious  the 
new  graduate  may  be;  upon  his  advent  into  the  mine  or  smelter  laboratories 
he  is  simply  overwhelmed  by  the  amount  and  variety  of  his  first  day's  work, 
and  may  be  either  cast  adrift  to  hunt  up  another  position,  not  feeling  partica- 
larly  encouraged  by  his  first  experience  at  practical  work,  or  if  he  is  particu- 
larly fortunate  he  may  be  retained  at  the  establishment  in  some  subordinate 
capacity  at  a  small  salary  and  given  an  opportunity  to  familiarize  himself  with 
those  countless  details  which  he  was  unable  to  acquire  in  his  school.  The 
opportunities,  however,  of  taking  a  post-graduate  course  in  some  smelting 
company's  laboratory  while  the  company  Itself  pays  the  tuition  bills  are  rare, 
and  the  result  Is  that  a  large  percentage  of  our  technical  graduates  must  under- 
go a  protracted  course  of  hard  knocks,  drifting  about  the  mining  districts,  re- 
ceiving a  smattering  of  valuable  experience  here  and  there  until  eventually 
they  find  themselves  sufllciently  practiced  to  hold  a  difficult  position  with  a 
smelter  and  able  to  make  accurately  a  hundred  analyses  every  day  if  need  be. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  manager  to  admit  that  he  cannot  be  expected  to  spend 
time  and  money  in  allowing  his  laboratories  to  become  a  training  school  for 
youngmenfreshfrom  their  universities  or  mining  schools;  indeed  he  has  the 
right  to  expect  that  reputable  mining  schools  shall  send  him  assistants  fully 
prepared  to  enter  upon  the  duties  required  of  them  and  earn  the  salaries  paid 
to  them. 

Yet  all  metallurgists  who  have  been  in  charge  of  any  of  our  large  smelter 
laboratories  for  any  length  of  time  know  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  men  who 
enter  their  offices  direct  from  school  prove  unsatisfactory,  however  great  their 
ability  and  earnestness  of  purpose  may  be,  because  they  l}ecome  at  once  con- 
fused by  the  amount  and  variety  of  work  which  must  be  accomplished.  They 
are  ignorant  of  most  of  those  important  little,  details  of  manipulation,  familiarity 
with  which  alone  enables  the  chemist  to  become  a  rapid  analyst  without  making 
any  concessions  to  accuracy. 

....  Some  of  my  associates  will  think  the  picture  I  have  attempted  to  draw, 
illustrating  the  difficulties  besetting  the  path  of  the  improperly  trained  chemist, 
to  be  exaggerated ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the  chemists  themselves  who  have 
attempted  to  fill  responsible  positions  directly  after  their  graduation  will  agree 
that  I  have  not  overestimated  the  terrors  of  the  situation.'* 

The  fourth,  a  letter  from  the  manager  of  a  large  manufactory,  to  whose  acumen 
and  wide  experience  many  can  bear  witness  — 

''....  As  you  say,  I  have  exceptionally  good  opportunities  for  placing 
young  men  in  our  laboratory  with  a  view  of  promoting  them  later  on,  and 

observe  how  they  get  on  with  chemical  work For  some  years  I  have 

refused  to  take  on  any  graduate  who  has  not  had  a  year's  practical  experience, 
at  least,  in  my  line  of  work  after  he  has  graduated.  The  reason  Is  that  I  am 
tired  of  the  trouble  and  confusion  that  a  beginner  always  causes.  Not  one  of 
them,  and  I  have  had  men  from  many  of  the  large  universities  abroad  and 
some  in  this  country,  but  what  was  deficient  in  what  we  needed  most,  I  mean 
that  there  was  a  want  of  a  broad  enough  knowledge  of  analytical  chemistry  to 
take  hold  of  the  analysis  I  wanted  and  carry  them  along  without  constant  su- 
pervision.   Some  were  well  posted  In  assaying,  water  analysis,  etc.,  but  none 


*  Engineering  and  Mining  Joarn.,  1897  —  477. 
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of  them  had  any  practice  in  the  kind  of  work  done  here  [organic,  prin- 
cipally]   So  In  fntnre  I  shall  let  the  *  other  fellow '  do  the  finishing  np 

of  their  education  and  when  they  hare  spent  a  year  or  so  In  his  laboratory 
they  can  apply  to  me. 

Another  writer*  refers  in  the  same  strain  to  indnstries  wherein  the  cfaemist 
has  the  direction  or  oversight  of  a  department  of  the  works  — 

*'  Some  years  ago  a  chemical  firm  in  one  of  onr  Eastern  cities  was  deslrons 
of  obtaining  the  services  of  a  chemist  who  should  take  charge  of  the  factory. 
Accordingly  advertisements  were  inserted  in  the  industrial  journals  for  a  man 
who  should  not  only  be  familiar  with  the  analytical  work  necessary,  but  who 
could  also  assume  the  responsibility  of  overseeing  the  plant,  checking  the 
running  of  the  various  processes,  and  meeting  the  emergencies  that  are  con- 
stantly arising  in  operations  of  this  kind. 

A  large  number  of  answers  were  received.  Interviews  were  requested  with 
those  who,  from  their  letters,  appeared  to  be  the  most  likely  to  suit.  But,  as 
a  result,  it  soon  appeared  that  the  securing  of  a  competent  man  was  by  no 
means  an  easy  matter.  Some  of  the  applicants  whose  letters  were  most  assur- 
ing, turned  out  to  have  been  simply  laboratory  boys.  Others,  more  promising, 
were  of  foreign  births  but  unfamiliar  with  the  language  and  customs  of  their 
[adopted  ?]  country.  Some  were  undesirable  on  account  of  their  personal  man- 
ner or  character.  But  by  far  the  most  general  objection  was  that  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience  of  these  chemists  were  limited  to  the  field  of  analytical 
chemistry  and  to  the  work  of  the  laboratory.  They  were  entirely  familiar 
with  the  handling  of  beaker  glasses  and  funnels,  platinum  crucibles,  analytical 
balances,  burettes  and  flasks  But  in  the  matter  of  treating  material  in  large 
quantities,  and  obtaining  results  in  the  factory,  they  came  up,  as  it  were, 
against  a  stone  wall.  Many  of  them,  in  fact,  were  literally  as  unfamiliar  with 
the  operations  of  a  chemical  plant  as  they  were  with  the  working  of  an  astro- 
nomical observatory." 

**  It  should  be  observed  that  the  case  here  described  \a  by  no  means  an  isolated 
one.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  hardly  a  large  chemical  manufac- 
turer in  the  country  who,  at  one  time  or  another  in  his  life,  has  not  had 
experiences  of  a  nature  similar  to  this  one." 

''  It  will  be  admitted  that  the  question  of  technical  education  Is  a  most  Im- 
portant one.  It  deserves  at  least  as  much  attention  in  the  United  States  as  it 
does  elsewhere,  on  account  of  the  remarkable  progress  and  development  of 

industrial  activity  here It  is  for  this  important  field,  then,  that  the 

universities  and  technological  schools  of  the  country  prepare  their  young  men. 
And  it  is  because  the  quality  of  this  technical  talent  is  so  frequently  below  what 
is  called  for  that  I  venture  to  draw  attention  to  certain  considerationa  on  the 
subject  that  may  be  of  interest .  . . ." 

Between  such  diametrically  opposite  views  as  are  held  by  those  who  have  just 
been  quoted  all  shades  of  opinion  prevail,  and  it  \b  not  likely  that  any  agreement 
can  be  reached,  however  far  the  discussion  may  be  extended.  It  will  be  noted 
however  that  each  writer  on  the  subject  has  in  view  a  particular  industry  or  class 
of  Industries  for  which  be  opines  the  technical  chemist  should  be  specially  trained. 

Let  me  present  a  few  observations  that  seem  germane  to  the  subject. 

The  views  of  those  who  favor  a  course  of  instruction  mainly  or  exclusively 
confined  to  theory  and  original  investigation  in  organic  and  physical  chemistry 
have  in  most  cases  been  formed  through  a  study  of  the  conditions  of  manufac- 
ture and  trade  prevailing  in  foreign  countries.  In  America  the  situation  pre- 
sents many  and  obvious  difEerences. 
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The  mantifactarers  of  this  coantry,  with  of  coarse  some  notable  ezoeptionsy 
as  a  class  are  not  so  Inclined  to  devote  their  highest  efforts  to  attaining  and 
maintaining  an  nnexoelled  and.  If  possible,  an  nnrlyaled  qaallty  In  their  wares. 
A  large  ontpnt  Immediately  marketed,  offers  such  financial  Inducements  that 
many  are  qalte  indifferent  whether  the  product  of  competitors  equals  or  sur- 
passes their  own,  so  long  as  a  satisfactory  profit  Is  forthcoming.  Until  recent 
years,  also,  competition  has  not  been  so  keen  as  to  reduce  the  margin  of  profit 
to  a  point  where  strict  attention  to  the  minor  economies  of  manufacture  and 
the  utilization  of  waste  products  becomes  a  necessity. 

Again,  many  of  the  great  industries  of  Enrope  have  their  counterparts  here 
ODly  In  a  small  way.  If  at  aU — we  have  no  Merck,  no  Baeyer,  no  Analln  Fabrik 
that  can  absorb  hundreds  of  graduates  In  employment  In  research  work  along 
lines  aln^ost  Identical  with  their  exercises  In  the  unlyersities.  American  estab- 
lishments of  this  kind  are  smaller  and  less  independent  financially,  and  their 
products  fewer  and  more  limited  to  the  staple  articles  in  common  use.  And 
the  general  policy  of  the  manufacturer  Is  rather  In  the  direction  of  lowering 
the  cost  of  manufacture  of  his  products  by  high  organization  of  labor,  the  In- 
stallment of  labor-saying  machinery,  and  greater  rapidity  of  conversion,  than 
toward  the  discovery  and  Invention  of  new  processes  and  products. 

FinaUy,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  In  America  science  and  Its  followers  are  not  ac- 
corded that  universal  respect  that  Is  so  plainly  noticeable  In  European  countries. 
From  various  causes,  there  Is  here  a  disposition  among  the  so-called  practical 
men  to  disparage  or  deride  the  efforts  of  those  who  would  bring  scientific 
principles  and  manufacturing  practice  Into  harmonious  association,  and  the 
depreciation  of  such,  expressed  with  characteristic  posltlveness,  will  often- 
times be  more  convincing  to  the  uninformed  than  the  moderate  assertions  of 
the  more  liberal  and  well-informed. 

The  chemical  course  of  the  scientific  school  alms  to  combine  a  training  In 
chemistry  and  allied  subjects  with,  as  far  as  may  be,  a  preparation  for  prac- 
tical work  In  technical  laboratories,  in  addition  to  such  other  studies  as  It  is 
believed  will  conduce  to  a  broad  and  liberal  mental  training.  The  four  years 
course  pursued  at  the  leading  scientific  schools  Is  made  up  usually  on  the  fol- 
lowing lines.  During  the  Freshman  year  general  chemistry  Is  the  major 
study,  with  mathematics,  a  foreign  language,  and  elementary  physics  as 
minors;  In  the  second  year  these  subjects  are  continued  and  Inorganic  quali- 
tative analysis  begun.  Inorganic  quantitative  analysis  Is  the  main  require- 
ment during  the  Junior  year,  with  exercises  in  the  gravimetric  and  volumetric 
determinations  of  the  common  metals,  electrolytic  assays,  and  gas  analysis. 
In  the  Senior  year  are  taken  up  technical  and  manufacturing  chemistry, 
metallurgy,  and  technical  analysis,  with  more  or  less  synthetical  organic 
work  including  ultimate  organic  analysis  — the  latter  forming  the  greater  part 
of  the  year's  employment  in  some  institutions.  The  practice  In  technical 
analysis  Is  usually  In  the  line  of  examinations  of  Iron  and  steel,  ores,  waters, 
loods,  and  dairy  products. 

A  comprehensive  acquaintance  with  general  chemistry  Is  Indispensable  to 
the  progressive  technical  chemist  In  whatever  line  of  technical  work  he  may 
be  engaged.  For  so  Intimate  is  the  connection  between  the  principles  there 
enunciated  and  illustrated  and  the  practice  of  analysis  and  technology  that  one 
not  well  grounded  therein  must  necessarily  be  mechanical  In  whatever  he 
«8says,  lacking  the  confidence  to  leave  the  beaten  path  of  detailed  methods 
•nd  practice. 

Qualitative  analysis  acquaints  the  student  with  the  properties  of  the 
common  elements  and  thuir  chemical  reactions  and  affords  practice  In  many 
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of  the  manipalatlons  used  la  quantitative  analysis,  and  as  such  Is  the  logical 
introduction  to  the  latter.  Of  late  years  the  tendency  is  to  shorten  the  time 
devoted  to  qualitative  work  to  the  benefit  of  quantitative,  which  la  without 
doubt  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  considering  how  short  a  time  at  best  can 
be  allowed  the  latter.  For  some  rather  obscure  reason  instruction  in  qualita- 
tive analysis  has  usually  been  confined  to  the  common  metals  and  acids  to  the 
ezdnsion  of  organic  bodies  to  which  a  considerable  part  of  the  course  might 
be  devoted  with  advantage. 

The  allied  branches  —  physics,  mineralogy,  metallurgy,  electro-chemistry^ 
pharmaceutics,  etc.,  all  contribute  in  some  degree  to  the  attainments  of  the 
student  and  prove  of  special  practical  use  in  future  life. 

Applied  chemistry,  describing  the  application  of  chemical  principles  to 
mannfacturing  and  the  arts,  is  of  value  in  disclosing  the  possibilities  in 
manufacturing  processes  and  drawing  attention  to  the  prime  conslderatiOB  of 
every  process,  that  of  cost  of  installation  and  prosecution.  Especial  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  modern  practices  that  have  almost  revolutionised  many 
industries,  and  to  comparison  with  those  antiquated  and  obsolete. 

As  an  auxiliary  study  I  would  strongly  recommend  the  detaiU  of  teehmoiomt 
meaning  by  this  the  particulars  of  the  preparation,  application  and  use  of  the 
different  varieties  of  such  materials  as  are  common  to  all  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments. However  well  instructed  in  chemistry  and  general  technology  the 
graduate  may  be,  it  Is  hardly  probable  that  on  entering  the  laboratory  of  a  man- 
xdBCtorj  he  will  be  able  to  suggest  any  important  changes  in  the  routine  of  man* 
ufacture  or  will  have  gained  the  confidence  of  the  management  to  the  extent 
that  it  will  entertain  on  his  advice  alone  any  proposition  Involving  the  expend- 
iture of  a  considerable  sum  or  any  radical  modification  of  a  process.  Many 
chemists  who  have  attempted  to  introduce  material  changes  before  gaining  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  processes  involved  have  met  only  failure  and 
derision. 

Bat  in  every  manufactory  there  are  a  large  number  of  minor  matters  that  may 
well  engage  the  attention  of  the  young  chemist,  points  where  there  has  been  no 
investigation  heretofore  or  at  least  none  sufficiently  thorough.  He  wiU  doubt* 
less  find  that  there  are  In  use  many  materials  that  while  answering  their 
respective  purposes  fairly  well  can  often  be  improved  on  or  replaced  by  some- 
thing better  or  cheaper;  or  the  grade  of  purchases  may  be  variable,  some- 
times up  to  standard,  sometimes  below. 

Such,  for  example,  are  paints  for  special  localities  exposed  to  the  weather, 
gases,  or  gritty  dust;  the  coal  for  steam  generating,  the  water  used  for 
boilers  or  cleansing  and  Its  purification  if  necessary;  the  lubricants  for  vari* 
onsly  weighted  journals;  iron  and  brass  castings;  antifriction  metals;  illum- 
inating oils;  waste  and  packing,  etc  The  examination  of  such  articles  and 
the  endeavor  to  correct  their  faults  or  replace  with  something  better  cannot 
fail  to  result  in  an  aggregate  improvement  or  saving  that  will  alone  repay  the 
cost  of  the  laboratory  and  the  salary  of  the  chemist.  One  who  Is  alert  and 
studious  can  always  find  sufficient  subjects  for  investigation  to  profitably 
occupy  a  large  share  of  his  time  while  incidentally  gaining  that  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  routine  of  manufacture  that 
will  restrain  him  from  proposing  or  assenting  to  changes  that  are  impracticable 
or  useless. 

During  the  first  years  of  practical  life  the  chemist  should  endeavor  to  master 
the  business  principles  that  govern  every  successful  industrial  plant  even 
though  he  should  have  no  expectation  of  entering  a  position  where  he  would  be 
called  on  to  apply  them.    For  as  in  the  discussion  of  matters  appertaining  to 
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liis  engftgementy  lie  is  brought  into  personal  contact  with  those  In  aathorlty, 
their  estimate  of  his  ability  and  valne  in  his  position  will  often  be  formed 
more  in  proportion  to  his  familiarity  with  practical  affairs  than  from  his  strictly 
scientific  attainments  however  great.  And  this  is  also  true  of  others  with 
whom  he  may  hare  business  relations.  Even  so  small  an  accomplishment  as 
the  ability  to  use  the  customary  trade-names  when  speaking  of  tools  and  the 
details  of  machinery  will  gain  for  him  a  certain  respect  among  workmen  that 
is  desirable  when  he  would  seek  their  advice  or  co-operation,  often  most 
valuable. 

Up  to  recent  years  a  student  had  necessarily  to  prepare  h^mself^  as  far  as 
possible,  for  every  line  of  chemical  work.  For  of  the  industries  of  this  conn- 
try  commonly  employing  chemists,  In  but  two  or  three  were  the  plants  so 
numerous  and  extensive  as  to  warrant  one  In  confining  his  studies  and  exer- 
cises in  analysis  and  technology  to  the  class  of  work  there  pursued,  with 
a  reasonable  expectation  of  obtaining  employment  therein.  Moreover,  in  these 
Industries  a  permanent  position  is  less  certain  than  In  others,  the  one  pecu- 
liarly susceptible  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  market,  responding  to  the  earliest 
hint  of  a  general  business  depression  by  curtailing  or  ceasing  operations  for 
an  indefinite  period;  the  other  liable  at  any  time  to  face  the  exhaustion  of  its 
natural  supplies.  One  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  know  in  advance  In  what 
particular  line  of  industry  he  would  be  employed  and  the  nature  of  the  ana- 
lytical and  other  work  he  was  to  undertake,  had  of  course  no  diflaculty  in 
arranging  the  latter  part  of  his  educational  course  along  the  same  lines.  But 
the  majority  of  students  had  no  such  assurance,  and  after  graduation  cast 
about  for  employment  and  accepted  what  offered.  With  this  prospect  In  view 
he  has  had  to  consider  what  studies  afforded  the  best  training  in  the  way  of 
enabling  him  to  enter  wherever  opportunity  offered  with  a  fair  promise  of  a 
successful  career. 

But  with  the  advent  of  a  more  rational  scientific  operation  of  manufacturing 
plants,  the  generally  admitted  value  of  chemical  analysis  to  the  buyer  of  mate- 
rials, and  the  substantial  interest  manifested  in  the  application  of  chemistry 
to  the  arts,  the  field  open  to  the  chemist  has  widened  until  he  can  now  prepare 
for  a  single  department  with  reasonable  assurance  of  finding  employment 
therein. 

It  may  be  conceded  that  no  course  of  study  of  the  usual  collegiate  length  can 
possibly  constitute  an  adequate  preparation  for  the  Immense  variety  of  analyt- 
ical work  that  Is  demanded  In  the  different  industries  the  graduate  may  enter. 
It  is  impossible  for  even  the  most  gifted  and  industrious  to  become  an  expert 
in  assaying  ores,  analyzing  iron  and  steel,  dyestuffs,  fertilizers,  drugs  and 
pharmaceuticals,  dairy  products,  explosives,  oils,  and  the  long  list  of  other 
materials,  each  class  demanding  considerable  special  practice  ere  confidence  In 
the  analytical  results  is  obtained.  It  matters  little  how  expert  the  chemist  may 
be  in  one  line,  the  difficulties  he  encounters  In  essaying  another  can  only  be 
surmounted  by  special  study  and  practice  —  the  less,  of  course.  In  proportion 
as  the  general  principles  of  analysis  have  been  mastered  and  dexterity  In  manip- 
ulation acquired. 

Formerly,  the  student  had  little  voice  In  the  selection  of  the  studies  that 
should  comprise  a  chemical  course;  a  single  rigid  routine  was  insisted  on,  re- 
gardless of  the  purposes  and  prospects  of  the  student,  and  optional  branches 
were  few.  Latterly,  a  more  liberal  policy  obtains  In  the  more  progressive 
schools ;  who,  while  Insisting  on  the  pursuance  of  a  combination  of  studies  that 
is  designed  to  give  breadth  and  mental  culture,  yet  allow  more  or  less  change 
by  the  substitution  of  special  branches,  and  where  a  degree  In  course  Is  not  to 
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06  conferred,  offer  special  courses  adapted  to  qualify  the  student  for  eni^aging 
in  any  special  indnstry  he  may  elect.  In  making  sach  a  selection^  the  experi- 
ence and  foresight  of  those  who  haye  arranged  the  courses  shoald  be  giyen  due 
consideration,  and  their  advice  regarding  the  cortalllng  or  omission  of  certain 
studies  and  tiie  substitution  of  others  should  be  sought  before  a  decision  is 
made. 

Finally,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  future  a  more  thorough  grounding  in 
technical  analysis  will  be  required  of  the  industrial  chemist  than  has  been  the 
rule  in  the  past.  The  complaint  of  Williams  as  to  the  inability  of  the  recent 
graduates  of  technical  schools  to  cope  with  the  routine  work  of  the  smelter 
laboratory  is  no  doubt  well  founded.  Much  the  same  condition  has  prevailed — 
and  still  is  in  evidence  to  some  extent  —  in  iron  and  steel  laboratories,  and 
those  in  charge  of  various  other  industries  have  assured  me  that  the  same  is 
true  within  their  observation,  and  that  his  strictures  voice  the  prevailing 
sentiment  among  manufacturers  in  general. 

Nevertheless  while  it  is  reasonable  that  an  employer  may  insist  that  an  ap- 
plicant for  the  position  of  chemist  shall  be  acquainted  with  the  general  principles 
of  chemical  processes  and  the  analysis  of  the  materials  treated,  and  cannot  be 
censured  for  engaging  a  chemist,  as  he  would  any  other  employ^,  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  he  is  master  of  his  trade  and  prepared  to  immediately  render  an 
equivalent  for  his  wage,  he  cannot  In  fairness  expect  a  familiarity  with  the 
minutiae  and  special  practice  of  the  laboratory  of  a  particular  plant  nor  with 
analyses  that  involve  unusual  manipulations  or  In  which  a  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  uncommon  organic  compounds  is  essential  to  their  determination. 
In  no  two  works  are  the  materials  to  be  analyzed  exactly  the  same ;  the  methods  of 
analysis  that  are  deemed  most  suitable  differ  more  or  less ;  the  apparatus  provided 
varies  in  construction — these  and  other  Important  matters  may  be  so  unlike 
as  to  confuse  and  discourage  the  beginner  and  embarrass  for  a  time  even  one  of 
long  experience.  A  reasonable  time  should  be  allowed  the  chemist  to  become 
acquainted  with  his  surroundings  and  the  special  routine  required,  and  It  should 
not  be  expected  that  a  recent  graduate  shall  be  so  well  trained  in  any  given 
line  as  to  be  capable  of  immediately  performing  as  great  an  amount  of  analytical 
work  as  one  with  months  or  years  of  special  practice. 

There  are  many  manufacturers  and  dealers  In  crude  and  factored  articles 
to  whom  the  utility  of  the  laboratory  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated.  To  the 
more  progressive  the  advantage  is  already  manlfesti  ulilmately  all  will  admit 
it,  bat  It  is  undeniable  that  progress  in  this  direction  has  been  far  slower 
than  could  reasonably  be  expected.  The  delay  may  be  traced  partly  to  the 
caution  and  conservatism  of  the  proprietors  who  view  the  project  as  a  some- 
what costly  and  doubtful  experiment;  but  it  Is  undeniable  that  much  of  this 
hesitation  is  the  outcome  of  the  failures  of  pioneer  chemists,  unequal  to 
the  duties  of  their  positions  and  ignorant  of  the  principles  governing  the 
operation  of  a  successful  manufacturing  plant. 

All  will  concede  that  a  course  of  Instruction  devoted  largely  or  entirely  to 
theoretical  chemistry  and  work  in  organic  synthesis  is  not  to  be  undervalued 
for  the  knowledge  and  mental  discipline  it  affords,  nor  is  this  less  true  where 
physical  chemistry  is  the  main  topic.  But  where  an  education  must  be  to  a 
great  extent  a  means  to  an  end,  where  one  must  step  from  the  college  door 
into  the  technical  laboratory,  the  inadequacy  of  such  a  course  of  training 
Is  apparent  to  all  familiar  with  the  duties  of  the  technical  chemist. 

I  would  emphasize  this  point,  recalling  a  score  of  failures  that  have  come 
under  my  observation;  graduates  of  universities  of  high  repute  at  home 
and  abroad,  men  of  undoubted  ability  and  well  grounded  in  theoretical  and 
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organic  chemialry  make  np  a  good  share  of  the  liat.  Entering  a  works- 
laboratory  where  all  is  severely  practical,  he  *  has  been  confronted  by  a  first  in- 
stallment or  an  accamnlation  of  material  to  be  analyzed  formidable  enough 
even  to  one  of  long  experience.  Often  mlztnres  of  divers  kinds  were  com- 
pounded by  the  manager  or  samples  selected  that  had  been  previously  ex- 
amined by  expertSf  these  to  be  analyzed  at  once  and  the  results  to  closely  tally 
with  the  synthesis  or  previous  analyses.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that,  distrust- 
ful  of  what  ability  he  tMXj  possessed,  the  chemist  has  resigned  forthwith, 
seeing  the  futility  of  attempting  the  Usk  before  him,  or  a  little  later  is  dis- 
missed as  Incompetent;  and  discouraged  and  disheartened,  has  abandoned 
further  attempts  and  turned  to  a  pursuit  less  fraught  with  difficulties  to  the 
beginner? 

And  what  is  more  to  be  deplored,  the  failure  of  his  initial  effort  cannot  but 
raise  a  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  administration  as  to  the  advantage  of  chemi- 
cal investigation  and  control  to  the  manufacturer,  especially  if  the  laboratory 
Is  an  innovation,  and  it  Is  not  probable  that  the  experiment,  successful  only 
in  engendering  the  disappointment  of  the  managers  and  the  derision  of  the 
workmen,  will  be  repeated,  at  least  until  a  change  of  administration;  nor  will 
it  encourage  the  institution  of  laboratories  in  other  works  of  the  same  or  a 
similar  kind. 

It  is  true  that  those  exceptionally  gifted  with  perseverance  and  self-confi- 
dence will  overcome  these  difficulties  and  ultimately  succeed,  and  others  from 
the  favoring  circumstances  of  entering  large  laboratories  as  assistants  and  at 
first  assigned  simple  routine  work,  or  through  the  lenience  of  employers  are 
able  to  conceal  their  incompetency  for  the  time  being.  But  many  times  will 
these  have  cause  to  feel  and  regret  the  handicap  of  unfamiliarity  with  matters 
directly  touching  their  employment. 

The  opportunities  for  engaging  in  technical  and  industrial  chemistry  are  at  the 
present  time  fully  as  great  as  in  any  other  profession.  Industries  already  more 
or  less  under  chemical  control  are  increasing  their  chemical  staffs,  and  others 
only  await  the  coming  of  those  able  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  art  to  their 
special  practice.    The  field  is  wide  and  by  no  means  overcrowded. 

But  the  preparation  of  the  applicant  must  be  adequate  and  appropriate  to 
the  specific  task  he  is  to  assume.  No  mere  smattering  of  the  principles  and 
practice  will  suffice.  Bqnipped  with  a  broad  and  comprehensive  acquaintance 
with  technical  analysis  and  its  applications  in  general  and  a  specific  branch 
in  particular,  and  with  a  fair  share  of  self-confidence  and  tact,  he  may  enter 
his  chosen  line  of  technical  analysis  with  a  reasonable  expectation  of  imme- 
diate success — without  these  qualifications  his  career  will  likely  be  shun  and 
disappointing  or  at  best  bestrewn  with  formidable  difficulties. 

And  with  the  extension  of  chemical  control  directed  by  those  whose  training 
has  been  both  broad  and  specific  there  will  result  a  better  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  employers  of  the  dignity  and  value  of  the  art  and  its  followers;  more 
intimate  business  relations  between  them  and  the  chemist  will  be  estabii»hed 
without  the  intervention  of  minor  officials  who  so  often  restrict  and  hamper 
the  successful  operation  of  the  laboratory  through  their  inability  to  appreciate 
its  scope  and  possibilities.  On  the  other  hand  the  occupation  of  the  chemist 
will  be  less  in  the  direction  of  routine  work  of  the  laboratory,  the  minatiae  of 
analyses,  and  the  search  for  petty  economies  of  time  and  material,  aud  more 
in  researches  and  experiment  in  the  application  of  chemistry  to  manufacturing 
and  trade. 
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TABLES. 

1 

TABLE  OF  ATOMIC  WEIGHTS. 

Oxygen  =16. 

Alnmionm 

Al 

27.1 

Neodymium 

Ne 

148.6 

AntimoDy 

Sb 

120.4 

Neon 

No 

19.94 

Argon 

Ar 

89.92 

Nlclcel 

Ni 

58.7 

Arsenic 

As 

75.0 

Nitrogen 

N 

1404 

Bariam 

Ba 

187.4 

Osmium 

OS 

191.0 

Bismath 

Bi 

208.1 

Oxygen 

0 

16.0 

Boron 

Bo 

11.0 

Palladium 

Pd 

107.0 

Bromine 

Br 

79.95 

Phosphorus 

P 

81.0 

Cadmium 

Cd 

112.4 

Platinum 

Pt 

194.9 

Caesium 

Cs 

182.9 

Potassium 

K 

89.11 

Calcium 

Ca 

40.1 

Praseodymium 

Pr 

140.5 

Carbon 

C 

12.0 

Rhodium 

Rh 

108.0 

Cerium 

Ce 

189.0 

Rubidium 

Rb 

85.4 

Ciilorine 

CI 

85.45 

Ruthenium 

Ru 

101  7 

Chromium 

Cr 

62.1 

Samarium 

Sm 

150.3 

Cobalt 

Co 

59.0 

Scandium 

Sc 

44.1 

Columbium 

Cb 

98.7 

Selenium 

Se 

79.2 

Copper 

Cu 

63.6 

Silicon 

Si 

28.4 

Erbium 

Er 

166.0 

Sliver 

Ag 

107.92 

Fluorine 

Fl 

19.05 

Sodium 

Na 

28.05 

Gadolinium 

Gd 

156.0 

Strontium 

Sr 

87  6 

Gallium 

Ga 

70.0 

Sulfur 

S 

32  07 

Germanium 

Ge 

72.5 

Tantalum 

Ta 

182  8 

Glucinum 

Gl 

9.1 

Tellurium 

Te 

127.5 

Gold 

Au 

197.2 

Terbium 

Tb 

160.0 

Helium 

He 

8.96 

Thallium 

Tl 

204.15 

Hydrogen 

H 

1.008 

Thorium 

Th 

232.6 

Indium 

In 

114.0 

Thulium 

Tu 

170.7 

Iodine 

I 

126.86 

Tin 

Sn 

119.0 

Iridium 

Ir 

198.1 

Titanium 

Ti 

48.15 

Iron 

Fe 

66.0 

Tungsten 

W 

184  0 

Krypton 

Kr. 

81.7 

Uranium 

U 

289.6 

Lanthanum 

La 

188.6 

Vanadium 

V 

51.4 

Lead 

Pb 

206.92 

Xenon 

X 

128  0 

Lithium 

Li 

7.08 

Ytterbium 

Yb 

173  2 

Magnesium 

Mg 

24.8 

Yttrium 

Yt 

89.0 

Manganese 

Mn 

65.0 

Zinc 

Zn 

65.4 

Mercury 

Hg 

200.0 

Zirconium 

Zr 

90.4 

Molybdenum 

Mo 

96.0 
TAB] 

LE  2. 

Metric  and  English  Weights  and  Measures. 

1.  Standard  of  length,  the  Meter  s=  1.09861  yards.  One  foot  ss  .8048  meter. 
One  centimeter  =■  .89871  inch.  One  inch  s»  2.64  centimeters.  One  milli- 
meter =a  .089871  inch.    One  inch  s  25.40  millimeters. 

2.  Standard  of  surface,  the  Square  Meter  =■  10.764  square  feet.  One  square 
foot »  .0929  square  meter.  One  square  centimeter  a*  .156  square  Inch.  One 
square  inch  aw  6.4613  square  centimeters. 

3.  Standard  of  capacity,  the  Cubic  Meter  a  86.816  cubic  feet.  One  cubic 
foot  srs  .02882  cubic  meter.  One  cubic  centimeter  »  .06103  cubic  inch.  One 
cubic  inch  ^  16.883  cubic  centimeters.  One  liter  »  lOOO  cubic  centimeters  a 
1.0567  wine  quarts  »  88.84  fluid  ounces  Apoth.  One  cubic  centimeter  as  .03382 
fluid  ounce  Apoth.  One  gallon  (U.  S.)  »  3.786  liters.  One  quart  (U.  S.)  » 
946.5  cubic  centimeters.  One  fluid  ounce  Apoth.  ssb  29.67  cubic  centimeters. 
One  fluid  drachm  Apoth.  =  3.696  cubic  centimeters. 
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4.  standard  of  weight,  the  Oram  =  16.482  Troy  grainB  s  .2572  Apoth. 
drachm  »■  .08527  Avolrdapois  ounce  »  .08215  Troy  ounce.  One  kilogram  = 
2.205  Avoirdapols  ponnda  a  2.6792  Troy  ponnda.  One  Troy  grain  »  .064790 
gram.  One  Troy  drachm  ssb  8.887  grams.  One  Troy  onncen  81.10  grama. 
One  Avoirdnpoia  pound  ssb  458.55  grama.  One  Troy  ^poand  >■  873.22  grama. 
One  Avoirdapois  onnce  »  28.85  grama. 

One  Avoir,  oz.  a  .91146  Troy  oz.    One  Troy  oz«  ^  1.09714  Avoir,  oza. 

One  Avoir,  lb.  —  1.21528  Troy  lbs.    One  Troy  lb.  —  .82286  Avoir,  lb. 

Prefixes  in  the  metric  system.  Deka-,  ten;  Hecto-,  one  hundred;  Kilo-, 
one  thousand;  Deci-,  one-tenth;  Centi-,  one-hundredth;  M1111-,  one-thou- 
sandth.   These  apply  to  all  the  standards. 

TABLE  8. 


Weight»in  Grams  of  1000  Cc.  of  Qas  at 

Hydrogen 0896 

Methane 7190 

Ammonia 7707 

Water 8068 

Acetylene 1.1650 

Ethylene.... 1.2610 

Carbon  monoxide 1.2618 

Nitrogen 1.2562 

Air 1.2989 

Ethane 1.8404 

Oxygen 1.4298 

Hydrochloric  acid 1.6181 


Zero  Cent,  and  760  Mm.  of  Mercury. 

Nitrogen  protoxide 1.9745 

Carbon  dioxide 1 .9772 

Alcohol- 2.0862 

Cyanogen 2.8860 

Sulfur 2.8480 

Sulfur  dioxide 2.8689 

Chlorine 8.1801 

Ether 8.8170 

Chloroform 4.4507 

Bromine 6.8697 

Mercury 9.0210 

Iodine 11.2710 


TABLE  4. 
Volume  and  Density  of  Water  at  Different  Temperatures. 

(ROSSBTTi). 


Temp. 
oO. 

Volnme  of 
Water 

8p.  Gr.  of 
Water 

Temp. 
•0. 

Volume  of 
Water 

8p.  Gr.  of 
Water 

(atO*»=il). 

(aiO«»l). 

(atO«»=.l). 

(atO«=il). 

0 

1.00000 

1.000000 

19 

1.00141 

0.998588 

1 

0.99994 

1.000057 

20 

1.00161 

0.998888 

2 

0.99990 

1.000098 

21 

1.00188 

0.998176 

8 

0.99988 

1.000120 

22 

1.00205 

0.997956 

4 

0.99987 

1.000129 

23 

1.00228 

0.997780 

5 

0-99988 

1.000119 

24 

1 .00251 

0.997495 

6 

0.99990 

1.000099 

25 

1  -00276 

0.997249 

7 

0.99994 

1.000062 

26 

1.00801 

0.996994 

8 

0.99999 

1.000015 

27 

1.00828 

0.996782 

9 

1.00005 

0.999958 

28 

1.00865 

0.996460 

10 

1.00012 

0.999876 

29 

1.00888 

0.996179 

11 

1.00022 

0.999784 

80 

1.00412 

0.99589 

12 

1.00082 
1.00044 
1.00067 
1.00071 
1.00087 
1.00108 
1 .00122 

0.999678 
0.999569 
0.999429 
0.999289 
0.999181 
0. 998970 
0.998782 

40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 
100 

1 .00757 
1.01182 
1.01678 
1.02248 
1.02874 
1.08564 
1.04299 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

88 
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TABLE  5. 

Formulae  for  ConTerttiig  the  Beading  ol  One  Thermometer  to  Another. 

Fahrenheit  to  Centigrade,  subtract  82  and  multiply  by  .6656. 
Centigrade  to  Fahrenheit,  mnltlply  by  1.8  and  add  82. 
Fahrenheit  to  Beanmnr,  anbtract  82  and  multiply  by  .4444. 
Beaumur  to  Fahrenheit»  multiply  by  2.25  and  add  82. 
Centigrade  to  Beaumur,  multiply  by  .8. 
Beaumur  to  Centigrade,  multiply  by  1.25. 

Degrees  Centigrade  Corresponding  to  Degrees  Fahrenheit. 


Fahr. 

Cent. 

Fahr. 

Cent. 

Fahr. 

Cent. 

Fahr. 

Cent. 

Fahr. 

Cent. 

50 

10.0 

60 

15.6 

70 

21.1 

80 

26.7 

90 

82.2 

51 

10.6 

61 

16.1 

71 

21.7 

81 

27.2 

91 

82.8 

59 

11.1 

62 

16-7 

72 

22.2 

82 

27.8 

92 

M.S 

58 

11.7 

68 

17.2 

78 

22.8 

88 

28.8 

93 

83.9 

54 

12.2 

64 

17.8 

74 

23.3 

84 

28.9 

94 

34.4 

55 

12.8 

65 

18.8 

75 

23.9 

85 

29.4 

95 

85.0 

56 

18.8 

66 

18.9 

76 

24.4 

86 

80.0 

96 

85.6 

57 

18.9 

67 

19.4 

77 

25.0 

87 

80.6 

97 

86.1 

58 

14.4 

68 

20.0 

78 

25.6 

88 

81.1 

98 

86.7 

59 

15.0 

69 

20.6 

79 

26.1 

89 

31.7 

99 

87.2 

TABLE  6. 
Corresponding  Heights  of  the  Barometer  in  Millimeters  and  Inches. 


Mm. 

inches. 

Mm. 

Inches. 

Mm. 

Inches. 

Mm. 

Inches 

Mm. 

Inches. 

730 

28.74 

740 

29.13 

760 

29.68 

760 

29.92 

770 

80.82 

731 

.78 

741 

.17 

751 

.67 

761 

.96 

771 

.36 

732 

.82 

742 

.21 

752 

.61 

762 

30.00 

772 

.39 

733 

.86 

743 

.25 

763 

.65 

763 

.04 

773 

.48 

734 

.90 

744 

.29 

764 

.69 

764 

.08 

774 

.47 

735 

.94 

746 

.33 

756 

.78 

766 

.12 

776 

.51 

736 

.98 

746 

.37 

766 

.76 

766 

.16 

776  . 

.65 

737 

29.02 

747 

.41 

767 

.80 

767 

.20 

777 

.69 

738 

.06 

748 

.45 

758 

.84 

768 

.24 

778 

.63 

789 

.10 

749 

.49 

759 

.88 

769 

.28 

779 

.67    • 

TABLE  7. 
^     .     ,  .    «        ,  .0012562 

Equivalent  of  the  Fraction  jqq  r^   ,    oo3e7t)  ^P*^®  ^*^)" 


Tem. 

Eqaivalent 

Tem. 

Equivalent 

Tem. 

Equivalent 

15 

.0000016667 

21 

.0000015346 

27 

.0000016039 

16 

.0000016612 

22 

.0000016294 

28 

.0000014989 

17 

.0000016668 

23 

.0000015242 

29 

.0000014939 

18 

.0000016606 

24 

.0000015191 

80 

.0000014890 

19 

.0000016452 

26 

.0000016140 

31 

.0000014841 

20 

.0000016399 

26 

.0000016089 

32 

.0000014792 

TABLE  8. 
Tension  of  Aqueous  Vapor  In  Millimeters  of  Mercury. 


o  Cent. 

Mm. 

o  Cent. 

Mm. 

o  Cent. 

Mm. 

©Cent. 

Mm. 

©Cent. 

Mm. 

10. 

9.16 

15. 

12.70 

20. 

17.89 

25. 

23.66 

80. 

81.55 

10.5 

9.47 

16.6 

13.11 

20.5 

17.94 

26.5 

24.26 

80.5 

32.46 

11. 

9.79 

16. 

13.64 

21. 

18.60 

26. 

24.99 

31. 

33.41 

11.5 

10.12 

16.5 

13.97 

21.6 

19.07 

26.5 

25.74 

81.5 

34.37 

12. 

10.46 

17. 

14.42 

22. 

19.66 

27. 

26.61 

82. 

35.86 

12.5 

10.80 

17.5 

14.88 

22.5 

20.27 

27.5 

27.29 

82.5 

36.37 

18. 

11.16 

18. 

16.36 

23. 

20.89 

28. 

28.10 

88. 

37.41 

13.5 

11.63 

18.5 

16.86 

23.5 

21.63 

28.5 

28.93 

88.5 

38U7 

14. 

11.91 

19. 

16.36 

24. 

22 .  18 

29. 

29.78 

84. 

89.57 

14.5 

12.30 

19.5 

16.86 

24.6 

22.86 

29.5 

30.65 

84.5 

40.68 

TABLES.  595 

TABLE  9. 

SMPIBICAL  yOLUmCTBIC  SOLUTIONS. 

Let  it  be  required  to  make  up  of  a  reagent  a  a  solution  of  which  one  cubic 
centimeter  shall  react  with  b  grams  of  an  element  or  compound  c;  then  by^Fia 
the  theoretical  weight  In  grams  of  a  to  be  dlssolyed  to  one  liter. 

a  c  F 

Arsenions  oxide Iodine 890.2 

«•  *» Chlorine 1896.8 

Barium  chloride  cryst Sulfuric  acid  (HaSO^ 2491 .0 

Barium  hydrate  cryst Nitric  acid  (HNO^) 2502.4 

^«  «'         "     Hydrochloric  acid 4827.6 

"  *«         "    Carbon  dioxide 7172.6 

Ferrous  sulfate  cryst Potassium  permanganate 8797.1 

Hydrochloric  acid Sodium  carbonate,  anhydrous 687.2 

'*  **    Potassium  carbonate 627.5 

"  '*     Potassium  hydrate 649.7 

*•  "     Sodium  hydrate 910.1 

"  ''     Nitrogen  (as  ammonia) 2596.7 

''  *'     Ammonia  (NHs) 2186.6 

Iodine Sodium  thlosulfate  anhydrous 801.6 

"     *'  "        crystaUized 610.8 

*<     Hydrogen  sulfide 7442.9 

"    Sulfur  dioxide 8969.7 

*^     Arseoious  oxide 2662.6 

'^     Tin  cas  stannous  chloride) 2181.9 

Iron  (as  ferrous  salt) Nitric  acid  (HNO3) 2664.7 

"    *'        «         "     Manganese  dioxide 1287.4 

*^    '^       *<         **     Potassium  permanganate 1770.9 

•*    *«  •      "         "      Potassium  bichromate 1141.2 

«    "        "         *'     Chromium  trioxlde 1678.3 

Oxalic  acid  cryst Potassium  hydrate 1128.1 

Manganese  dioxide 1448.8 

Sodium  hydrate 1678.8 

Ammonia  (NHs) •8698.4 

Nitrogen  (as  ammonia) 4488.9 

Potassium  permangana^ Iron  (as  ferrous  salt) 564 .7 

*^  Hydrogen  peroxide 1869.2 

Oxalic  acid  (HjCsOO 702.6 

Oxalic  radical  (CSO4) .     718.7 

<<  *<  Manganese  (by  precipitation) 1916.6 

Nitrous  acid  (HNOs)  ..• 1844.2 

Calcium  oxide  (as  oxalate) 1127.8 

*'  "  Molybdenum  sesquloxide 790.6 

''  Potassium  ferrocyanide,  anhyd 85.8 

Potassium  hydrate .Sulfuric  add  (H2SO4) 1144.8 

*«  *'       Hydrochloric  acid 1689.3 

"  "       Nltrlcacld  (HNOs) 890.1 

«'  *«         Aceticacld  (HCsHsOs) 984.8 

Potassium  bichromate Iron 876.2 

"  '«  Lead 711.4 

•«  "  Potassium  iodide 296.7 

"  *'  Glycerol 7462.0 

Potassium  chromate Barium 1414.8 
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Fotasslum  chromate Lead 939.1 

PotasfllQin  Iodide Iron S968.6 

"  "      Copper 5218.9 

**  '*      Chlorine 4681.5 

"  "      Bromine 2075.8 

Potassinm  cyanide Copper 4097.5 

Potassinm  snllocyanide Silver 900.9 

"  **         ...Copper  Ccnproas) 1528.6 

Silver  nitrate Chlorine 4794.8 

•*  '•    Bromine 2126.8 

«*  «'    Iodine 1889.9 

Sodinm  carbonatOi  anhyd Hydrochloric  add 1455.1 

'«  «'  •«     Snllnric  acid  (H2SO4) 1081.7 

*'  "  "     Nitric  acid  (HNOs) 841.4 

Sodium  chloride Silver 542.1 

Sodinm  thiosnlf ate  cryst Iodine 1957.6 

"  •'  «'    Chlorine 7004.8 

««  «  «•    Bromine B105.9 

Sodinm  anlfide  (NatS) Copper 1229.1 

•'  "  «'      Lead 877.8 

"  «  •*     Zinc 1195.8 

Snllnric  acid  (H2SO4) Potassinm  hydrate 878.9 

Ammonia  CNHs) 2874.0 

Sodinm  hydrate 1224.8 

Lead 474.0 

««       «         •*        Barinm 718.8 

Stannous  chloride Iron  (as  ferric  salt) 1695.5 

Conversely,  if  the  concentration  n  of  a  solution  of  a  is  known,  the  value  of  b 

is  -p .    And  if  the  titre  of  a  solution  of  a  is  that  one  cubic  centimeter  is  equal 

to  b  gram  of  an  element  or  compound  c»  the  strength  against  another  reacting 
element  or  compound  c'may  be  calculated — 4et/and  /'  be  the  numbers  in 

column  ^  corresponding  to  eande%  then^     grams  of  e' reacting  with  the 
solution  of  a. 


t€ 

c< 

<f 

14 

it 

If 

CC 

n 

tc 

To  make  up  a  solution  of  a  deflnite  oxidizing  or  reducing  power  in  terms  of 
oxygen,  that  is,  of  a  reagent  a  whose  solution  shall  contain  b  grams  of  oxygen 
or  its  eqnivalentln  one  cubic  centimeters  or  it  a  rednceri  one  cubic  centimeter 
shall  combine  with  b  grams  of  oxygen  or  its  equivalent.  The  weight  of  a  to  be 
dissolved  to  one  liter  is  5  X  ^• 

Barium  peroxide  (with  HsSOO  Available  oxygen 10587.5 

Chromium  trioxide <^  «    4170.8 

Hydrogen  peroxide ^*  ^'-    2126.0 

Potassium  chlorate '*  **    2558.8 

Potassium  permanganate **  <'     8952.8 

Potassium  bichromate *'  '*     6188.8 

Potassium  chromate *'  '*    8096.7 

Sodium  peroxide ''  *'    4881.2 

Bromine ••• Equivalent  to  oxygen 9998.7 

Chlorine "  ••  4481.8 

lodfoe '<  '  15856.2 
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IroD  (in  ferric  salts) Eqaivalent  to  oxygen 7000.0 

Mercnrlc  chloride <•  <«  88862.5 

Ammoninm  oxalate  cryst Combines  with  oxygen 8885.0 

Ferrous  snlfat^  cryst *•  *'       •'     84772.7 

Iron  (in  ferrons  salts) "  «        '<     7000.0 

Oxalic  acid  cryst. "  "       '»     7878.0 

Potassinmferrocyanide  cryst...       <<  **       <*     52841.0 

Potassiam  nitrate "  *•        *'     5321.9 

Sodinm  sulfate  cryst "  "        '*     16767.6 

Sulfurons  acid  (SOj) "  "        "     4004.4 

Tin  (as  stannous  chloride)....        '<  '<        '*     7487.5 


INDEX. 
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INDEX. 


Acetic  acid 225 

Acetone  in  arine « •  •  605 

Acetylation 815 

Acetyl  valne,  oils 456 

Acidlmetry 221 

Acid  vaiae,  oils 45 

Acid,  standard 222 

Aconite,  analysis 418 

Adjusting  balance 87 

Adhesion 170 

Adalteration 578 

Air,  analysis 245 

Air-bath 25 

Air-pamp,  water 102 

Agate  mortar 28 

Albnmin  in  urine 601 

Alcohol 213 

Alcohol,  determination 893 

Alcohol,  reagent 206 

Alcohol,  methyl 896 

Alcohol,  amyl 897 

Alkali,  standard 222 

Alkalies,  determination 252 

Alkalimeter 12 

Alkaloids 409 

Alkaloids,  table  of 409 

Alkaloids,  extraction 411 

Alkaloids,  indicators 418 

Alizarin 511 

Alumina  in  ores 855 

Alumina  in  silicates 252 

Ammonium  salts,  reagents 207 

Ammonium  sulfate 245,  668 

Analytical  balance 29 

Analysis,  accuracy 526 

Analysis,  colorlmetric 269 

Analysis,  volumetric 110 

Apparatus,  extraction 78 

Apparatus,  gasometric 189 

Apparatus,  percolation 52 

Aqueous  vapor,  tension......  183,  594 

Arsenic  in  iron 848 

Arsenic  In  ores 856 

Asbestos  filter 91 

Ash,  filter 104 

Ash,  determination 105 


Assay  balance 88 

Assay,  fire 268 

Assay  weights 41 

Atomic  weights,  accuracy. .  • . 526,  546 

Atomic  weights,  table 692 

Attributive  methods 156, 542 

Attributive  methods,  physical ....  155 
Attributive  methods,  chemical ....  171 

Back  titration 180 

Balance,  assay SS 

Balance,  analytical 29 

Balance,  equation  of 84 

Balance,  testing 41 

Barium  chloride 288,  207 

Barium  sulfate,  occlusion 682 

Barium  hydroxide,  reagent 207 

Base  metals,  assay 275 

Batteries. 279 

Battery  fluid,  electroplon 207 

Beakers 49 

Beeswax 466 

Berberlne 227 

Blank  analysis 9 

Blast  lamp 102 

Bomb,  calorimetrlc 800 

Bleaching  powder 825 

Boat 298 

Blowpipe  assay 274 

Blyths  digester 51 

Bromine,  reagent 208 

Bruehls  apparatus ....    68 

Bucking  board 28 

Bnnsen  burner 58 

Bunsen  pump 98 

Buntes  burette 147 

Burettes Ill 

Burette  stand 114 

Burning  filters 104 

Butter 486 

Butter  adulterations 488 

Camera 260 

CafEeine 228 

Calcium  carbonate,  reag 208 

Calculation 174 
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Capillarity 168 

Carbon  determination 296 

Carbon  in  iron 844,  847 

Carbonates,  analysis 12 

Carbohydrates 427 

Carbonic  acid  in  water 868 

Carins  method 807 

Carmichael  filter 94 

Casseroles 60 

Cellulose 448 

Centrifugal  machine 86 

Chlorate  determination 229 

Chloroform,  reagent 208 

Chlorimetry 822 

Chloral 223 

Chlorine  determination 289 

Chloroplatinlc  acid,  reag 208 

Chrome  yellow 231 

Chromic  acid,  oxidation 802 

Chromometer 268,  265 

Cinchona  analysis 418 

Coal 859 

Coffee 217 

Color  phenomena 587 

Colorimetry 259 

Colorimeters 263 

Colorlmetric  methods 586 

Coal  gas 152 

Co-preclpltation 96, 581 

Combustion  furnace 296 

Computations 174 

Condenser 68 

Continuous  percolation 52 

Congealing  point 168 

Copper  determination 249,  848 

Creatinin 504 

Crucibles,  clay 269 

Crucibles,  Oooch 92 

Crucibles,  platinum 100 

Crucibles,  porcelain 101 

Crusher,  ore 22 

Crucible  fusion 268 

Cryoscopy 491 

Crystallization,  f ract 88 

Crystallizing  dishes 60 

Cnpellation 272 

Decantation 86 

Densimetric  methods 186 

Desiccator 26 

Determination,  blank 9 

Determination,  parallel 9 

Dialysis 84 


Difference,  analysis  by 555 

Diamond  mortar 21 

Dishes,  evaporating 60 

Distillation 62 

Distillation,  destructive 65 

Distillation,  fractional 65 

Distillation  in  vacuo 64 

Distilled  water 211 

Double  filters 95 

Drugs,*  extraction 411 

Drying 25 

Drying  filters 100 

Duclaux  method 820 

Dyestuffs 506 

Dye-test 507 

Eau  de  Javelle 827 

Electrolysis 278 

Electrodes 282 

Elementary  organic  anal 295 

Emmerlings  tube 56 

Empirical  solutions 182 

Empirical  solutions,  table 595 

Elaidin  test 455 

End  point,  titration 117 

Erlenmeyer  flasks 49 

Erdmanns  float 118 

Errors  in  analysis 190,  544 

Ether 220 

Ether  value 457 

Eudiometer 189 

Evaporation 57 

Evaporating  dishes 60 

Evaporation  In  vacuo 60 

Exercises 218 

Extraction  apparatus 52 

Extracted  filtered  paper 89 

Extraction  of  liquids 78 

Extractive,  malt 445 

Fats 452 

Fat  in  milk 479 

Fehlings  solution 480 

Ferrous  sulfate 208,  215 

Fertilizers 882 

Fibers,  mixed,  analysis 450 

Filtration 89 

Filtration,  rapid 98 

Fi  Itration,  liquids 95 

Filter  paper 89 

Filterstand 90 

Filter  pump 98 

Filter  ash 89,  104 
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Filters,  boning 108 

Filters,  weighed 100 

Fire  assay 268 

Fixed  carbon 860 

Flasli  point 170 

Flash  iK>int9  oils 462 

Flasks 49 

Flasks,  volumetric 117 

Float 118 

Flnzing 55 

Forge  scale 230 

Formnlffi  calculation 1 77 

Fractional  distillation 65 

Fractional  solution 76 

Fractional  precipitation 83 

Funnels 90 

Fnrfurol 484 

Fusion  of  silicates 255 

Fusel  oil 898 

Galena 287 

Gas  analysis 189 

Gas  balance 145 

Gas,  reduction  to  normal 1 88 

Gas  generators 72 

Gases  in  solids 150 

Gas  pipette 140 

Gas  volumes,  calculation 183 

Gases,  weight  of 593 

Gasoline  gas  burners 58 

Gelatin,  Absorption  of  tannin 424 

Ginger.... 218 

Glass,  chemical 61 

Glass,  dissolved 61 

Glass  mortars 28 

Glucose 439 

Glycerol 405 

Glycerol  in  wine 407 

Gold  assay 274 

Goetztube 15,  840 

Gooch  crucible 92 

Graduated  glassware 110 

Graphite  in  iron 847 

Gravimetric  analysis 9 

Gravimetric  methods 529 

Greiners  burette 118 

Grinding  machines 28 

Guarana 227 

Halogen  absorption 455 

Halogen  determination 807 

Hardness  of  water 872 

Heating  in  tubes 50 


Hempels  desiccator 26 

Hide  powder 428 

Hogarths  flask 160 

Hot  filtration 90 

Hot  plate 57 

Hydrastis 227 

Hydrochloric  acid,  reag 208 

Hydrogen  peroxide,  reag 209 

Hydrogen  sulfide  apparatus . . .  i . .  72 

Hydrometer 159 

Hygroscopic  bodies,  weighing ....  46 

Ignition 100 

Ignition  in  gas 107 

Igniting  precipitates 102 

Illuminating  gas,  analysis 152 

Illuminating  oils,  analysis 461 

Impurities  in  precipitates 108 

Indicators 120 

Indirect  analysis  ....*. 12 

Indigo 513 

Indigo,  artificial 514 

Inversion  of  sugar 484 

Iron,  analyses 328 

Iron,  colorimetrically 260 

Iron  scale 230 

Iron  manufacture 829 

Iron,  silicon  in 219 

Iron,  volumetric    determination, 

280,  851 

Iron  wire 209 

Iron   ores 850 

Iron  mortar «22 

Jars,  measuring. 117 

Jars,  precipitating 86 

Keisers   apparatus . . '. 143 

Kellogg  lamp 59 

Kjeldahls  method 806 

Koettstorf ers  number 240,  459 

Knapps  solution 488 

Knife-edge 29,  84 

Lactobutyrometer 480 

Lakes 581 

Lard 240 

Lead  carbonate 209,215 

Lead,  refined 174 

Lead,  determination 288 

Leather 426 

Lemon  juice 228 

Levigatlon 28 
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Limits  of  error 655 

Lime,   determination 262 

Liqaids,  sampling 20 

Lltmas 122 

Limits  of  inaccoracy 556 

Lizivlation 75 

Loewentlials  method  422 

LoTibonds  tintometer  261 

Lnnges burette.... U& 

Loz  gas-balance 145 

Lnnges  carbon  apparatus 149 

Magnesia,  determination 352 

Malt 444 

Maltanalyses 445 

Manganese  determination 243 

Manganese  in  iron 838 

Manganese  in  ore 855 

Manganese  ores 822,  860 

Manometer...; 299 

Mechanical  stirrer 49 

Measuring  flasks 117 

Measuring  jars 117 

Mercury  trough 14u 

Methods,  attributive 155 

Methods,  notes  on 521 

Mebus  method ; 186 

Metals,  gases  In 151 

Metals  and  acids 289 

Melting  point 168 

Methyl  orange 122 

Methyl  alcohol 896 

Metol 288 

Meyers  funnel 62 

UMk 476 

Minerals,  pulverizing 21 

Moist  combustion 800 

Moisture  determination 860 

Mortars 22,  28 

Moores  apparatus 145 

Maflie 102,271 

Muffle  furnace 271 

Muellers  apparatus 152 

Nickel -copper  alloy 247 

Nitrates  in  water £77 

Nitrates  in  fertilizers 888 

Nitrites  in  water 879 

Nitrogen  determination 804 

Nitrogen  in  air 244 

Nitrogen  in  iron 152 

Nitrogen  in  fertilizers 888 

Nitrogen  in  water 877 


Nitric  acid,  reagent 209 

Nitroglycerin,  glycerol 408 

Nitrometer 144 

Normal  solutions ...125,  180 

Normal  solutions,  table 126 

Notes  on  methods 521 

Occlusion  of  impurities 581 

Official  methods 558 

Oils,  mixed,  analysis 459 

Opium  analysis 420 

Ores,  sampling 18 

Ores,  powdering 22 

Ores,  iron  and  manganese 850 

Organic  analysis,  ultimate 295 

Organic  analysis,  proximate 811 

brsats  apparatus 148 

Oven,  water 27 

Oxygen  in  water 874 

Pan-supports,  balance 82 

Paper,  filter 89 

Paper  pulp 89 

Parting 278 

Penetrability 169 

Permanganate,  analysis 242 

Permanganate,  reagent 210 

Permanganate,  standard 229 

Permanganate,  oxidation 188, 801 

Percolation 51 

Phenol   18 

Phenylhydrazin 484 

Phenol-phthalein 122, 209 

Phosphorus,  determination 809 

Phosphorus  in  iron 387 

Phosphoric  scid  in  ores 856 

Phosphoric  acld^  fertilizer 882 

Pipettes 115 

Pipettes,  assay 116 

Pipettes,  empirical 116 

Platinic  chloride 208 

Platinum  dishes 60 

Platinum  crucibles   100 

Polarization 165 

Polarimeter 165 

Porcelain  mortar %  88 

Porcelain  .crucibles 101 

Potash  in  fertilisers 886 

Potassium  chlorate 8S9 

Potassium  salts,  reagents 209,  210 

Potassium  permanganate,  anal...  242 

Potassium  hydrate,  standard.  ...  222 
Potassium  and  sodium,  separation  891 
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Precipitation 68 

Precipitates,  drying 108 

Precipitates^  igniting 102 

Precipitates,  change  on  ignition  . .  106 

Precipitates,  volnme  of 88 

Precipitates,  imparities  in. 108 

Precipitates,  filtering 95 

Preparation  of  sample 24 

Pressure  flask 60 

Proteids  of  milk 484 

Proximate  organic  analysis 811 

PnlTerising  solids... 21 

Pump,  vacnnm 98 

Pnrifying  compounds 24 

Pyrogallol,  reagent 210 

Qnantitative  analysis 661 

Qnartation 278 

Badlal  burner 69 

Baw  sugar,  analysis 488 

Beagents 206 

Beagents,  solutions 206 

Beagents,  calculation ....  188 

Beceiver 64 

Bednctor :..  841 

Besidual  titration 130 

Besinacids 478 

Beicbenburgs  apparatus 160 

Befractive  index 167 

Beversal,  weighing  by 88 

Blder 40 

BIder  arm 82 

Boasting 100 

Boutine  of  separation 629,  661 

Saccharimeter 166 

Bampling 18 

Sampling  machines 21 

Sampling  shovel 18 

Sachses  solution 488 

Sanitary  analysis 668 

Sand  filter 92 

Saponification 321 

Saponification  equivalent....  240,468 

Sand-bath 67 

Scheiblers  apparatus 149 

Schnltze-Tiemanns  method 889 

Scale,  iron 230 

Scorification 270 

Sealed  tubes,  heating  in 60 

Segregation 19 

Separation 74 


!  Separation  of  organic  bodies 818 

Separation  of  sugars 486 

Separation,  partial 86 

Separation,  mechanical 74 

Separation  by  distillation 81 

Separation  by  heat 80 

Separation  by  electrolysis 286 

Separation  by  extraction 77 

Separation  by  precipitation 82 

Separation  by  solution 74 

Separatory  funnel 78 

Siegurt  and  Dnerrs  apparatus  ....  146 

SlftlDg 28 

Silicon  in  iron 882 

Silicon,  determination 219 

Silica  in  ores 864 

Silica  in  silicates 261 

Silicates «  261 

Silver  nitrate,  reagent 210 

Silver  assay *  278 

Soaps 469 

Sodium  salts,  reagents 210 

Sodium  thiosulfate 284 

Sodium  chloride 216 

Solution 46 

Solutions,  normal 126 

Solutions,  standard 128 

Solvents 47 

Soxhlets  apparatus 68 

Specifications 677 

Special  balances 82 

Specific  gravity  of  gases 162 

Specific  gravity 167 

Specific  gravity,  formulae 186 

Sprengels  tube 168 

Spot  indications 119 

Spectrum  analysis 166 

Stand,  weighing 88 

Standardizing  solutions 128 

Standard  acid 221 

Standard  alkali 222 

Standard  solutions 128 

Standard  permanganate 229 

Standard  methods 668 

Starch 440 

Starch  sugar,  analysis 489 

Steel  works  analysis 670 

Steel,  manganese  in 286 

Steel  manufacture 828 

Steel  mortar 21 

Stirring  machine 48 

Still 212 

Substitution,  weighing  by 88 
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Sablimation 67 

Sabnormal  eolations 126 

Sogars 427 

Sugar  in  ariDe •  ftOd 

Sagar  of  milk 485 

Snlfldes,  roasting 107 

Snlfurincoal 861 

Salfuriniron 841 

Sulfur  in  ores 356 

Sulfur,  determination 277,  808 

Snlf  uric  acid,  determination 283 

Salfnric  acid,  standard 221 

Sulfuric  acid,  reagent 211 

Snlfurous  acid,  reagent 211 

Saperphosphates,  analysis 890 

Tables 592 
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